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INTRODUCTION. 


THE  Third  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Aasociation^  held 
West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  at  the  town  of  Bradfi 
the  loth  of  October,  1859,  and  five  following  days,  thoii 
so  numerously  attended  as  in  the  previous  year  at  Livi 
was  eminently  successful.  The  number  of  members  wh 
present  was  397,  of  associates  645,  and  of  ladies  who  pui 
transferable  tickets  324.  These  figures,  however,  woul 
a  very  inadequate  idea  of  the  total  number  of  persons  wk 
part  in  the  proceedings ;  thousands  having  been  admitte 
small  payment  to  more  than  one  evening  meeting. 

The  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  as  President  of  the  Asso( 
delivered  the  opening  address  in  St.  George's  Hall  on  the 
day  evening ;  a  special  service  having  been  held,  as  us 
the  afternoon  of  that  day,  on  which  a  sermon  was  preac! 
the  occasion  by  the  Bishop  of  Ripon.    After  the  conclu 
the  opening  address,  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Lord  John  Rus 
his  services  as  President  during  the  past  year  was  mo 
Lord  Brougham,  who  took  occasion  to  allude,  amon{ 
topics,  to  the  losses  sustained  by  the  Association  since 
meeting  by  the  deaths  of  Sir  James  Stephen  and  other  e 
members.^  The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier  seconded  the  i 
which  was  carried    by    acclamation.       Sir    John    Rs 
Member  of  Parliament  for  the  West  Riding,  and  Mr. 
Mayor  of  Bradford,  moved  and  seconded  the  thanks 
meeting  to  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  for  his  eloquent  ad( 

The   Council,  in   June   last,  resolved  that   the  per 
Presidentship   of   that    body   should  be    conferred    o: 
Brougham,  and  that  he  should  be  requested  to  deliver  a 
a  review  of  the  operations  of  the  Association  during 
year ;  and  his  lordship,  having  accepted  the  office,  aca 


*  Among  them  Profesior  Aliion,   Mr.  Joseph  Sturge,  the  Rer.  Jol 
James,  and  Mr.  Adolpbus  Baoh. 
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addres9»ed  the  members  and  associates  in  St.  George's  Hall  on 
the  morning  of  the  Tuesday.  At  the  two  previous  Annual 
Meetings,  in  compliance  with  the  wish  expressed  by  many 
of  the  members,  the  addresses  of  the  Presidents  of  Depart- 
ments had  been  delivered  consecutively  on  the  same  day ;  but 
some  inconvenience  had  been  occasioned  by  this  departure 
fix>m  the  original  arrangements,  and  the  Council  resolved  that 
these  addresses  should,  at  Bradford,  be  given  separately,  one  on 
each  of  the  five  days  succeeding  the  opening  meeting.  Lord 
Brougham,  therefore,  was  immediately  followed  by  Vice-Chan- 
cellor Wood,  who  gave  the  address  on  Jurisprudence,  and  on 
the  four  following  mornings  the  proceedings  were  opened  in  St. 
George's  Hall  by  Mr.  Adderley,  Mr.  Milnes,  Mr.  Cowper,  and 
Sir  J.  K.  Shuttleworth,  respectively.  The  business  of  the 
Departments  began  on  the  Tuesday,  and  was  continued  till  the 
Friday  evening.  Upwards  of  i6o  papers  were  read,  and  a 
number  of  interesting  discussions  took  place. 

Several  special  meetings  were  held  during  the  week  by 
permission  of  the  Council.  On  the  Tuesday  evening  Lord 
Brougham  presided  over  a  discussion  on  the  best  mode  of 
Taxation,  which  was  most  numerously  attended,  and  elicited  the 
opinions  of  some  of  the  ablest  members  of  the  Association.  The 
subject  was  opened  by  an  able  report  from  the  Liverpool  Financial 
Reform  Association,  advocating  the  immediate  repeal  of  the  duties 
on  439  articles  producing  a  total  revenue  of  not  more  than 
751,000/.,  and  the  ultimate  adoption  of  a  complete  system  of 
direct  taxation,  as  not  only  much  cheaper,  but  more  just,  moral, 
and  honest  than  the  present  mode  of  raising  the  revenue.  A 
tax  on  wealth  was  advocated  by  Mr.  Partrige,  of  Birmingham, 
in  a  paper  read  at  this  meeting.  There  is  no  doubt  that  a  large 
majority  of  those  present  was  opposed  to  the  continuance  of 
indirect  taxation,  but  the  promoters  of  the  question  gave  an 
example  of  moderation  and  good  judgment  deserving  the  imita- 
tion of  all  their  fellow-members,  by  declining  to  pass  any 
resolution  which  should  compromise  the  general  body  of  the 
Association.* 

*  It  is  intended  to  appoint  a  Special  Comniittee  on  Taxation  to  report  at 
Glasgow,  and  to  refer  to  them  the  papers  read  at  Bradford  on  the  subject. 

el 
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On  the  same  evening  a  discussion  on  the  Industrial  Employ^* 
ment  of  Women,  at  which  Lord  Shaftesbury  took  the  chair, 
was  held  in  one  of  the  corridors  of  the  Hall.  The  number  of 
members  who  showed  their  interest  in  the  subject,  and  the 
impression  made  by  some  papers  read  in  the  Social  Economy 
Department,  have  already  advanced  the  question,  and  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  Society  just  formed  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Council,  and  in  connexion  with  the  Association,  will  be  able 
to  present  a  valuable  report  at  Glasgow. 

Miss  Carpenter,  in  another  room  of  the  Hall,  addressed  a 
crowded  meeting  on  the  defects  in  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act. 

On  the  Wednesday  evening  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce  entertained  at  dinner  the  delegates  from  various 
commercial  bodies,  and  many  other  members  of  the  Association 
and  visitors.  During  the  same  evening  Lord  Brougham 
presided  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Bradford  Mechanics' 
Institute  (held  on  this  occasion  in  St.  Greoi^e's  Hall),  and 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  successful  candidates. 

A  crowded  meeting  of  the  working  classes  was  held  on  the 
evening  of  Thursday,  when  Lord  Shaftesbury,  Lord  Brougham, 
and  several  other  members  took  part  in  the  proceedings.  The 
arrangements,  as  on  a  similar  occasion  at  Liverpool,  were  left 
in  the  hands  of  the  local  committee ;  but  if  these  gatherings 
are  to  be  continued,  it  will  be  advisable  to  make  them  an 
integral  part  of  the  business  of  the  Association,  and  to  organize 
them  carefully,  with  a  view  to  practical  usefulness.  A  sugges* 
tion  has  been  made  to  the  Editor  by  a  member  personally 
unknown  to  him,  but  who  shows  himself  well  qualified  to  give 
advice  on  the  subject,  that  the  President  and  Presidents  of 
Departments  should,  as  a  part  of  their  official  duty,  address 
the  working  men  on  certain  specific  points  previously  selected, 
and  capable  of  practical  iUustration.  It  may  be  hoped  that 
some  improvement  of  this  kind  will  be  adopted  at  our  future 
meetings. 

On  the  Friday  evening,  after  the  distribution  of  the  prizes 
awarded  at  the  University  local  examination  in  Leeds,  by  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier,  a  general  soiree  was  held  in  St. 
Georg9^s  Hallj  varied,  like  the  previous  one  on  Tuesday,  by 
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more  than  one  special  meeting  in  the  adjoining  rooms.  In  the 
saloon  of  the  hall,  Mr.  Thomas  Hare  read  a  paper  explanatory 
of  his  original  and  elaborate  scheme  for  the  distribution  and 
collection  of  votes  at  Parliamentary  elections ;  and  Mr.  A.  F. 
Mayo  contributed  some  observations  on  the  same  subject.  Mr. 
Napier  occupied  the  chair  at  this  discussion.  The  annual  meet* 
ing  of  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  imder  the  presidency 
of  the  Right  Hon.  William  Cowper,  took  place  in  another  room, 
when  a  report  was  read  by  Miss  Louisa  Twining.  Considerable 
progress  has  been  made  by  this  society  since  its  formation  last 
year^  imder  the  sanction  of  the  Council,  in  diffusing  information 
on  the  subject  of  workhouse  management,  and  obtaining  the 
co-operation  of  guardians  and  chaplains  in  improving  the  con- 
dition of  their  inmates ;  and  it  is  gratifying  to  record  that  both 
in  Liverpool  and  Bradford  the  effect  of  the  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation has  been  to  leave  open  the  workhouse  to  the  inspection 
of  lady  visitors,  under  the  control  and  direction  of  the  existing 
authorities. 

Sir  Walter  Trevelyan  presided  at  a  meeting  in  the  Court- 
house on  the  subject  of  Temperance,  when  a  paper  was  read  by 
Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  advocating  the  enactment  of  a  permissive 
Bill  for  the  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors 
in  any  locality  where  the  measure  shall  have  been  adopted  by  a 
certain  majority  of  the  inhabitants.  Considerable  interest  was 
manifested  by  the  numerous  audience,  both  in  the  paper  itself 
and  the  discussion  which  followed. 

The  concluding  meeting  was  held  on  Saturday  morning,  and 
a  report  from  the  Council  was  presented,  stating  the  business 
transacted,  and  recommending  that  the  next  annual  meeting 
should  take  place  at  Glasgow.  A  slight  alteration  in  the  rules,* 
and  the  establishment  at  Bradford  of  a  Local  Standing  Com- 
mittee for  the  same  purposes  as  that  appointed  at  Liverpool, 
were  also  suggested,  and  approved  by  the  adoption  of  the  re- 
port. Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  the  General  Secretary, 
to  the  Mayor  and  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford,  to  the  Local 


*  Proyiding  that  every  penon  who  has  serred  the  office  of  Fretident  or  Presi- 
dent of  Department  should  be  a>qficio  a  member  of  the  CwmoU. 
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Secretaries  and  Treasurer,  and  to  the  Press.  Lord  Bit 
took  occasion  to  mention  that  the  Rev.  Vernon  H 
had  forwarded  through  him  a  request  for  the  co-op 
of  the  Association  with  the  British  Association  i 
Advancement  of  Science,  on  the  subject  of  the  best  n 
receiving  scientific  evidence  in  courts  of  law.  A  rep 
read  from  the  Local  Standing  Committee  at  Liverpool 
will  be  found  at  page  152  of  this  volume.  The  proo 
of  the  Bradford  meeting  then  terminated. 

During  the  week  the  International  Association  for  Pro 
a  Decimal  System  of  Coinage,  Weights  and  Measures, 
the  theatre  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  under  the  presid 
M.  Michael  Chevalier,  who  delivered  an  address  on  the  o( 

Excursion  parties,  numerously  attended,  visited  Saltai 
Low  Moor  Ironworks,  and  other  objects  of  interest 
neighbourhood. 

The  proceedings  of  the  Departments   are  recorded 
summaries,  which  will  be  found  at  the  end  of  the  pu 
papers  of  each  Department,  and  which  have  been  divid 
headings  to  facilitate  reference.     It  has  been  with  great 
that    many    valuable    contributions    have    been    redu< 
abstracts,  and  a  few  shortened,  in  order  to  keep  the  ' 
within  its  former  compass.    The  Editor  cannot  expect  t 
choice  made  will  be  approved  by  every  one,  when   so 
various  tastes  and  predilections  have  to  be  gratified  j 
has  endeavoured  to  choose  between  competing  papers  n 
impartial  eye  to  the  advantage  of  the  Association  and 
question  under  consideration,  and  he  has  had  in  this  c 
task  the  willing  and  able  help  of  the  Secretaries  of  I 
ments,  to  whom  he  is  anxious  to  acknowledge  his  obligat: 

The  great  number  of  papers  contributed  has  of  course 
to  the  difficulty  of  selection,  and  the  labour  of  editi: 
*  Transactions '  would  be  considerably  lightened,  if,  out 
numerous  suggestions  for  reducing  the  list  of  paper 
feasible  plan  could  be  adopted.  But  it  is  easier  to  percei 
need  for  the  application  of  some  sifting  process  to  the  coi 
tions  received,  than  it  is  to  discover  what  the  process  is 
or  how  it  could  be  effectively  and  impartially  applied ;  anc 
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who  are  best  acquainted  with  our  meetings^  and  with  other 
conferences  of  a  similar  nature^  are  the  least  coDfident  of  the 
success  of  any  such  attempt.  Liberty  of  contribution^  of  cawne 
within  the  range  of  subjects  considered  l^  the  Association^  is 
the  essence  of  our  meetings :  they  are  free  conferences  open  to 
all^  and  the  sacrifice  of  this  fundamental  principle  would  be  a 
heavy^  perhaps  a  fatal,  price  to  pay  for  some  additional  con- 
venience in  getting  through  the  work  of  the  Departments.  Nor 
should  it  be  forgotten  thai  ^  pressure  of  business  is  the  result 
of  our  success — a  measure  of  the  vitality  of  the  Association ; 
failure  would  have  been  a  sure  specific  for  thinning  the  list  of 
papers.  The  Council,  however,  will  spare  no  efibrt  to  make  the 
arrangements  for  the  departmental  business  as  efficient  as 
possible,  and  they  have  already  appointed  a  committee  to  con* 
sider  the  subject,  and  suggest  any  improvements  that  may  seem 
practicable.* 

A  brief  account  of  some  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion since  the  Liverpool  Meeting  may  be  of  interest  to  the 
members. 

The  Local  Standing  Committee  appointed  at  Liverpool 
having  commenced  their  active  labours  in  a  few  weeks  after  the 
Meeting,  the  Council,  on  the  loth  of  December,  1858,  granted 
them  30/.  in  aid  of  their  expenses.  The  results  anticipated  by 
the  Association  have  been  abundantly  verified,  and  this  volume 
contains,  in  addition  to  the  formal  report  from  the  Committee, 
an  account  of  the  state  of  education  in  Liverpool,  by  Mr. 
Howson,  and  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  town  for  the  year 
1858-9,  prepared  by  Mr.  Danson,  both  imder  the  sanction  of 
the  Local  Committee. 


*  To  this  Committee  has  been  referred  the  following  memorial,  presented  to  the 
Coimcil  at  Bradford  : — 

'*  In  the  opinion  of  a  large  number  of  those  who  have  attended  the  present  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association  as  Delegates  from  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  otherwise  as 
connected  with  commerce,  manufacture,  and  agriculture  in  the  United  Kingdom, 
it  is  desirable  that  there  should  now  be  formed  a  Sixth  Department  of  the  Associa- 
tion, especially  directed  to  a  study  of  the  interests  and  the  due  economy  of  our 
Commerce,  Manufactures,  and  Agriculture. 

T1TU8  Salt.  R.  M.  Smith.  J.  T.  Dansor. 

Samuel  Codbtauld.       W.  Chambkrs.  Chablbs  Lawsok. 

J.  W.  Cboppeb.  H.  W.  Wickham.         R.  A.  Macfie. 

W.  £.  FoBSTEB.  D.  M'Labbn.  L.  Hetmanv." 

W.  V.  NOTTINOHAK. 
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l%e  Bill  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  the  Laws  reUrf 
Bankruptcy  and  InBolvency,  originally  prepared  by  « ^ 
Comndttee  appointed  at  the  Birmingham  Meeting,  was  a* 
pool  given  in  charge  to  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Conu 
and  was  at  their  request  introduced  into  the  House  of  Coi 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  February,  1859,  and  was  : 
second  time.  The  Bill,  which,  with  some  alteration  in  1 
was  re-considered  and  again  approved  at  Bradford,  will  I1 
more  introduced  into  the  House  at  the  commencement 
ensuing  session.  The  proceedings  during  the  year  in  rd 
to  the  measure,  and  the  other  steps  taken  by  the  Mer 
Legislation  Committee,  are  detailed  in  the  Summary 
Jurisprudence  Department,  commencing  at  page  259. 
Council  made  a  grant  of  50/.  to  this  Committee  on  the  i 
December,  1858. 

The  Public  Health  Act  being  last  year  about  to  expi 
Council  thought  it  expedient  to  petition  the  Legislature 
renewal,  or  for  the  enactment  of  a  new  measure,  and  th 
joined  petition  was  accordingly  agreed  to  on  the  2^ 
February,  1859,  and  afterwards  presented  to  the  Ho 
Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell.''^    A  deputation  fire 


*  The  humble  Petition  of  the  Membe|«  of  the  Coancil  of  the  Nfttiooftl  A« 
for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science, 
Sheweth, 

That  the  laws  relating  to  the  protection  of  the  public  health  are  not 
torily  administered,  and  that  lujustice  is  thereby  done  to  the  poorer  classt 
community. 

From  the  best  official  authority  your  Petitioners  have  reascm  to  believe 
least  a  quarter  of  the  deaths  which  occur  in  England  and  Wales  are  due  to 
able  causes ;  and  they  entertain  no  doubt  that  sickness  which  does  not  tern 
death,  but  for  a  time  disables  and  impoverishes  those  whom  it  attacks,  is  at 
the  same  extent  preventable. 

Your  Petitioners  believe  it  to  be  certain  that  the  pressure  of  this  immense 
of  unnecessary  suffering  is  chiefly  borne  by  the  working  classes  of  the  < 
whose  families  are  often  first  brought  to  pauperism  by  having  lost  in  prei 
disease  the  life  or  strength  which  supported  them. 

Tour  Petitioners  are  aware  that  local  authorities  under  various  Acts  d 
ment  have  it  in  their  power  greatly  to  diminish,  if  not  entirely  to  remove,  th* 
of  certain  very  destructive  diseases;  but  your  Petitioners  are  convinced  i 
importance  of  this  object  is  hitherto  most  imperfectly  recognised  by  sud 
rities. 

Your  Petitioners  find  it  established  that  in  different  parts  of  England  thei 
very  different  proportions  of  fatal  disease  ;  that  the  death-rate  of  the  popul 
in  some  districts  double  or  nearly  double  what  it  is  in  others,  and  that  cert 
ventable  or  nearly  preventable  diseases  prevail  under  some  local  authorities 
twenty  times  as  much  as  others. 
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Council  iFas  also  sent  to  that  nobleman  and  to  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury^  requesting  them  to  support  the  views  enunciated 


'Without  wishing  to  accuse  or  censure  any  individual  authority,  your  Petitioners 
have  no  hesitation  in  saying  generally,  that  places  which  year  aiter  year  suffer  an 
excessive  mortality  from  the  diseases  referred  to  are  places  in  which  the  local  autho* 
rity  either  does  not  possess  or  does  not  exercise  the  requisite  power  for  the  protec- 
tion of  tiie.  public  health. 

In  the  name  of  the  poorer  classes  of  the  community,  whose  preventable  physical 
sufferings  are  here  mainly  referred  to,  and  who,  practically  speaking,  are  unrepre- 
sented in  those  local  boards  which  ought  to  be  the  agents  of  sanitary  reform,  your 
Petitioners  pray  your  honourable  House  to  remedy  these  evils;  and  with  great 
confidence  they  appeal  to  the  justice  and  generosity  of  your  honourable  House 
to  consider  the  weakness  of  the  sufferers,  who  for  the  most  part  possess  neither  the 
education  thoroughly  to  know  the  causes  of  their  sufferings  nor  the  influence  to 
agitate  for  redress. 

Your  Petitioners  submit,  and  in  this  respect  they  believe  that  they  are  supported 
by  the  judgment  of  all  persons  who  have  given  attention  to  the  subject,  that  in 
order  to  ensure  due  progress  being  made  in  the  diminution  of  preventable  disease 
two  conditions  must  be  fulfilled.  First.  That  local  authorities  be  invested  with 
sufficient  powers  for  dealing  with  causes  of  disease.  Next.  That  the  Grown  exer- 
cise a  reasonable  amount  of  supervision  as  to  the  efficiency  and  success  with  which 
these  powers  are  employed. 

It  IS  to  the  very  imperfect  fulfilment  of  the  second  of  these  conditions  that 
your  Petitioners  specially  solicit  the  attention  of  your  honourable  House.  They 
recognise  it  to  be  an  admirable  part  of  the  constitution  of  this  country  that  in  afi 
matters  of  local  concern  the  oompletest  powers  of  self-government  are  possessed  by 
each  local  conmiunity,  and  they  would  resist  as  a  veiy  dangerous  innovation  any 
project  for  vesting  powers  of  local  action  in  other  than  representative  hands.  But 
your  Petitioners  roel  it  to  be  of  at  least  equal  importance  that  the  laige  sanitary 
powers  now  possessed  by  local  authorities  snould  be  exercised  under  a  cogent  sense 
of  responsibility  to  the  Leg^lature  ;  and  they  would  regard  it  as  a  new  and  most 
objectionable  precedent  if  in  a  matter  where  unrepresented  interests  are  so  very 
greatlv  affected  as  in  the  action  or  inaction  of  sanitary  boards  the  right  of  Govern- 
ment  mquiry  were  not  to  be  vigilanUy  exercised. 

They  accordingly  deem  it  to  be  a  principle  of  fundamental  importance  that  the 
law  should  impose  on  her  Majesty's  Government  the  responsibility  of  instituting 
such  annual  inquiries  and  furnishing  such  annual  reports  as  will  enable  Parliament 
and  the  public  to  estimate  what  progress  is  being  msbde  by  local  sanitary  authorities 
in  fulfilling  the  objects  of  their  existence  ;  and  they  submit  that  such  inquiries  and 
reports  should  systematically  extend  to  the  sanitary  circumstances  of  every  place 
where  the  population  suffers  an  important  excess  of  preventable  disease. 

Your  Petitioners  firmly  believe  that  under  the  mere  influence  of  such  inquiries 
and  reports  the  present  lamentable  waste  of  life  would  be  rapidly  checked,  the 
pauperism  which  arises  through  sickness  be  largely  diminished,  and  the  physical 
sufferings  of  poverty  be  very  materially  reduced. 

Your  Petitioners  are  aware  that  under  the  Public  Health  Act  passed  during  the 
last  Session  of  Parliament  some  provision  was  made  for  the  kind  of  action  to  which 
they  refer,  but  that  enactment,  the  only  one  which  confers  on  Government  a  right 
of  inquiring  into  evils  affecting  the  public  health,  was  passed  but  for  a  single  year, 
lund  its  temporary  nature,  apart  from  other  defects  which  it  has,  must  have  ren- 
dered it  almost  inoperative ;  while  your  Petitioners  greatly  regret  that  the  Act  in 
question  should  have  passed  in  so  unsatisfactory  a  form,  they  hope  that  the  neces^ 
sity  thus  created  for  its  being  reconsidered  during  the  present  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment may  lead  to  its  being  rendered  more  effectu^  for  its  purpose. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  earnestly  pray  that  your  honourable  House  will  be 
pleased  to  re-enact  it  as  a  permanent  measure  with  its  present  essential  features 
preserved,  but  with  such  amendments  adopted  as  shall  enable  her  Majesty's  Govern- 
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In  the  petition^  and  to  watch  the  course  of  l^atation ) 
subject.* 

The  Committee  of  the  Public  Health  Depaitment 
a  valuable  Report  to  the  Council  in  February,  ^^S9s 
Adulteration  of   Food,  and  subsequently  (in  April)  n 
on  the   proidsions  of   the  Bill    introduced    into  Pad 
by  Mr.   Scholefield.    Both  these  Reports  are  givea 
below.t 

ment  to  make  searching  inquiry  into  all  cases  of  exoessive  local  mortalHg 
report  whether  adequate  means  of  prevention  are  employed  by  the  oonstits 
authorities. 
And  your  Petitionen  will  erer  pray. 

B.  G.  Bbodib.  Ckairmam. 

G.  W.  HASTuroa,  General  8m 

•  The  deputation  consisted  of  Sir  James  Claric,  Bart.,  M.D.,  Dr.  I 
Headlam  Greenhow,  Mr.  Q.  W.  Hastings,  Mr.  Arthur  Helps,  and  Mi 
Holland. 

t  BEPOBT  OV  ADULTKRATIOV  OV  lOOD. 

'  It  has  been  proyed  before  a  Committee  of  the  Commons,  by  the  Lhm 
taiy  Commissionem,  by  Dr.  HntTfil',  and  Dr.  Postgate,  and  nameroos  i 
quirers,  that  adulteration  of  food  is  of  very  common  oocurreooe.  That  Um 
used  for  such  adulteration  are  often  pemicbos,  sometimes  actually  poisom 
that  the  praotioe  of  such  firand  is  so  widespread  as  to  render  it  diffioull 
fiur  trader  to  aroid  loss,  who  is  thereby  tompted  to  follow  the  evil  exampk 

'  It  has  been  objected  that  adulteration  cannot  be  justly  punished,  becat 
impurities  exist  in  articles  of  consumption  which  have  not  been  firaudnlentlj 
that  there  are  yenr  few  rabstanoes  in  a  perfectly  pure  state.  But  the 
seldom  be  any  practical  difficulty  in  determmiog  by  the  proportion  and  n 
the  impurity  in  adulterated  articles  that  it  must  hare  been  added  desigm 
by  fraud. 

'  The  case  is  wholly  analogous  to  the  use  of  fidse  weights  and  measnr 
one  expects  that  those  used  in  commerce  will  be  of  the  minute  accuracy 
employed  in  scientific  research,  yet  there  is  no  difficulty  in  detorminiuj 
the  deviation  from  truth  becomes  important,  that  the  weights  and  measi 
fraudulent. 

'  If  any  one  by  usinf  fake  weights  and  measures  defrauds  his  custome 
wisely  and  justly  punished  and  exposed  ;  and  there  seems  no  just  reason 
who  equally  defrauds  his  customer  by  mixing  with  the  articles  he  profeesc 
some  other  substance  which  his  customer  does  not  wish  to  buy,  should : 
be  subject,  on  summary  conviction,  to  punishment  and  exposure. 

'  Nay,  as  the  latter  fraud  is  less  easy  for  individuals  to  guard  against  1 
former  (and  often  far  more  injurious)  the  protection  afforded  by  law  may  I 
greater.  Those  adulterations  which  are  simply  fraudulent  and  apparent 
injurious  are  not  really  so,  for  it  ifl  no  trifling  injury  to  those  whose  meani 
cbiMing  food  are  limited  to  be  defrauded  of  part  of  that  which  is  essential 
health  and  strength. 

'  Moreover,  the  articles  used,  even  if  not,  as  they  sometimes  are,  of  the  ( 
counted  poisonous,  are  often  such  as  cannot  be  constantly  or  habituall 
without  injury. 

'  To  this  class  belong  plaster  of  Paris  in  sweetmeats,  alum  in  bread,  th 
copper  tint  in  pickles,  and  other  articles  not  commonly  found  in  quantiti 
cient  to  be  immediately  and  evidently  injurious. 

*  Of  the  class  of  distinctly  poisonous  or  injurious  adulterations,  no  defe 
be  offered,  and  it  will  be  universally  admitted  that  persons  who  sell  art! 
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In  compliance  with  a  resolution  passed  at  Liverpool^  and 
with  a  further  representation  firom  the  Public  Health  Depart- 


fraud  or  culpable  carelenneM,  mixed  with  poiBon,  deserre  exemplary  paniihmeDt, 
and  would,  it  is  presumed,  on  conyiction  be  punished  for  misdemeaaoufy  without 
proof  of  actujil  injury  being  necessary. 

'NotwithMtanding  such  dangerous  frauds,  culpable  negligences  are  of  frequent 
occurrence,  and  punishment  nurely,  if  oyer,  follows  unless  a  life  be  sacrificed,  or  the 
health  of  some  one  be  seriously  injured. 

'  It  appears  to  this  Committee  that  the  complete  remedy  for  such  evils  is  the 
employment  of  sanitary  inspectors  to  detect  all  cases  of  such  crime,  and  of  prose- 
cuting officers  to  bring  all  such  cases  for  decision  before  the  proper  tribunals,  but 
that  until  such  appointments  be  made,  and  either  concurrently  with  or  with- 
out such  machinery,  much  might  be  done  by  very  simple  legislatiye  and  improved 
police  regulations. 

'  The  Committee  suggest  that  it  be  enacted  that  whosoever  shall  wilfully  sell  any 
article  of  food  so  adulterated  as  to  be  a  ftaud  upon  the  purchaser  thereof^  shall  be 
punishable  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  5^.,  or  imprisonment  on  summary  conviction. 

'andly.  That  if  it  shall  appear,  on  complaint  before  any  justice,  that  any  per- 
son shall  have  wilfully  sold  any  article  of  diet,  or  anything  likely  to  be  eaten 
or  drunk,  so  adulterated  or  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
those  partaking  of  the  same,  such  justice  shall  direct  such  offiander  to  be  prose- 
cuted at  the  public  expeiiM. 

'  And  that  if  it  shall  appear  to  any  justice  that  there  is  just  g^round  of  suspicion 
that  any  article  of  diet  has  been  offered  for  sale  so  adulterated  as  to  be  a  fraud,  or 
for  any  cause  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of  any  person  par^ 
taking  thereof  (for  example  meat  or  vegetables  in  a  state  of  partial  deocMnpontion^ 
or  the  flesh  of  animals  that  have  died,  or  been  killed  in  a  diseased  condition),  such 
justice  shall  direct  an  inquiry  to  be  made  with  such  chemical  or  other  scientific 
examination  as  shall  appear  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  truth,  and 
direct  the  payment  for  such  examination  to  be  defrayed  from  the  police  rate. 

'  That  if  it  shall  appear  to  the  justice  that  the  vendor  of  any  adulterated  article 
has  purchased  the  same  not  knowing  it  to  be  adulterated,  if  he  gives  evidence  prov- 
ing from  whom  he  obtained  the  same,  he  shall  not  himself  be  liable  to  any 
penalty. 

*  The  Committee  beg  to  call  attention  to  the  evident  fact  that  the  late  lamentable 
accident  at  Bradford  arose  directly  from  the  crime  of  adulteration.  If  the  maker 
of  the  lozenges,  which  were  poisoned  in  consequence  of  the  most  culpable  careless' 
ness,  had  not  intended  to  adulterate  them  with  'daf^'  he  never  would  have  ob- 
tained the  fatal  poison  he  mixed  with  the  innocent  article  he  professed  to  sell. 

'  Perhaps  his  excuse  may  be  that  he  cannot  afford  to  sell  pure  lozenges  at  the 
price  adulterated  ones  can  be  made  for.  The  same  invalid  defence  might  be  offered 
for  using  false  weights  ;  if  the  law  did  not  punish  that  species  of  fraud  it  would  be 
as  common  as  selling  adulterated  articles  of  food  now  is.' 

BBPOBT  ON  MB.    BCHOLEFIELD'B  BILL. 

'In  accordance  with  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of  the  23rd  ultimo,  the  Com- 
mittee have  considered  the  Bill  for  Preventing  the  Adulteration  of  Articles  of 
Food  and  Drink,  brought  in  by  Messrs.  Scholefield,  Yilliers,  and  Wyse,  and 
instructed  the  Secretary  to  report  that  the  Committee,  while  highly  approving  the 
object  of  the  Bill  and  its  chief  provisions,  beg  to  call  attention  to  some  imperfec- 
tions and  deficiencies  which  will,  they  fear,  greatly  impede  its  successful  operation. 

*  The  Bill,  after  reciting  that  the  practice  of  adulterating  food,  to  the  defrauding  of 
her  Majesty's  subjects,  and  to  the  great  hurt  of  their  health,  requires  to  be 
repressed  by  more  effectual  laws  than  those  now  in  force,  proposes  to  render  liable 
to  penalty,  on  summary  conviction,  every  person  who  shall  expose  for  sale  any 
article  of  food  with  which  to  his  knotoUdye  any  material  calculated  to  injure  health 
has   been  mixed,  or  who  shall  expose  for  sale  as  pure  and  unadulterated  any 
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ment^  the  Council  sanctioned^  on  the  23rd  of  Febmarj 
the  appointment  of  a  aub-committee  of  that  Depaxtn 


article  of  food  which  to  hii  knowledge  is  adalUraied  and  not  pure.  Am 
convicting  maj  also  caiue  the  oflender*B  name,  addreee ,  and  offimee  to  be  ] 
in  the  newspapers,  or  in  other  manner,  at  the  oflSsndei's  expense. 

'  The  latter  part  of  this  proposed  enactment,  the  Committee  consider  a 
adapted  for  the  suppression  of  fraudalent  adalteration,  but  are  of  opinloa 
injurious  adulteration  still  severer  puoishuient  may  be  justly  inflicted,  ai 
their  suggestion,  that  in  such  cases  justices  should  be  empowered,  if  thej 
to  direct  a  prosecution  for  misdemeanour  at  the  public  expense.  It  will  be  i 
that,  as  the  section  stands,  reasonable  proof  of  guilty  knowledge  will  be  1 
for  conviction.  Whether  declared  in  express  words  or  not,  reasonable  prsi 
of  guilty  knowledge  is  an  essential  part  of  a  just  eonviotion  for  crime, 
presumed  such  knowledge  would  be  inferred  if  persons  habitually,  or  after 
persist  in  selling  adulterated  articles. 

'  The  second  and  third  sections  of  the  Bill  propose  that  Testries  and  loo 
of  management  in  the  metropolis,  and  town  councils  in  boroughs,  miq 
persons  of  competent  knowleage  as  analysts,  with  such  salary  and  alio* 
they  think  fit,  to  examine  food  purchased  within  tuek  diiiricte,  and  that 
chaser  of  any  food  in  any  district  where  an  analyst  is  appointed,  shall  be 
to  have  such  food  examined  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  9«.  6d.  or  lot.  6d, 
receive  a  certificate  of  the  result,  specifying  whether  such  article  of  food  b 
opinion  of  the  analyst,  adulterated,  and  ah»  whether  injuriously,  which  oe 
in  the  absence  of  evidence  to  the  contrary,  is  to  be  sufficient  evidence  for  oo( 

*  The  Committee  think  this  provision  less  likely  to  be  effectual  than  th. 
they  suggested,  namely,  that  justices,  when  satisfied  that  there  is  reasonabi' 
for  suspecting  adulteration,  should  be  empowered  to  direct  any  suspected  fi 
exsmined,  the  cost  to  be  paid  from  the  poUce-rate,  or  by  the  offender  on  coi 

'  As  the  sections  now  stand,  it  is  not  clear  that  vestries  beyond  the  m 
may  appoint  analysts,  and  there  is  little  probability  that  such  officers  ^ 
generally  appointed,  and  the  operation  of  the  provision  is  confined  to  dii 
which  they  are  appointed,  and  to  cases  of  food  purchased  in  such  distric 
example,  an  inhabitant  of  Wbitechapel,  who  has  purchased  suspected 
Bethnal  Green  parish,  cannot  take  it  for  examination  to  the  analyst  of 
parish,  but  only  to  that  of  Bethnal  Oreen,  and  if,  as  is  probable,  no  such  o 
there  appointed,  the  Act  will  give  him  no  assistance  in  the  matter.     A% 
Committee  do  not  consider  vestries  and  boards,  comprising  traders  who 
themselves  guilty,  or  be  the  rivals  of  those  suspected  of  adulteration,  are  i 
authorities  to  appoint  analysts  whose  certificates,  unless  contradicted,  are  U 
conviction.     It  may  be  that  such  board  will  be  unable  from  ignorance,  or  uj 
from  false  economy,  to  secure  the  services  of  men  whose  certificates  on  qua 
scientific  nicety  will  be  convincing  to  the  justices  who  are  called  upon  to  t 
Further,  though  it  may  often  be  convenient  to  dispense  with  the  attendane 
analyst,  and  thereby  diminish  the  cost,  this  should  never  be  done  with 
express  consent  of  the  accused,  who  has  a  right  to  subject  all  witnesses  agai 
to  cross-examination,  for  it  should  be  shown,  not  only  that  every  witness  ii 
ful,  but  has  sufficient  reasons  for  the  opinion  he  certifies  ;  nor  should  the  ju 
required  to  convict  when  he  may  not  be  satisfied  of  the  skill,  intelligeo 
caution  of  an  absent  and  perhaps  unknown  witness. 

*  For  which  and  other  reasons  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  the  justi 
have  to  decide  should  have  the  power  to  appoint  a  person  to  examine  the 
suspected,  who  should  ffive  his  evidence  in  the  ordinary  way,  unless  (to  d 
costs)  the  accused,  with  the  permission  of  the  justices,  consent  to  the  writte 
ficate  being  accepted  as  evidence. 

*  With  respect  to  the  fifth  section,  the  Committee  are  of  opinion  that  it  i 
cessary  and  inexpedient.  The  proposal  to  make  regulations  for  the  use  of 
dients  distinct  from  the  natural  composition  of  food  with  which  they  may  be 
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investigate  tHe  question  of  Quarantine^  and  to  report  to  the 
Association.  A  short  statement  of  the  proceedings  of  this 
Sub-Committee  will  be  found  at  page  605. 

A  Special  Committee  on  Trades'  Societies  was  appointed  by 
the  Council  in  February,  1859^  &nd  in  the  preliminary  Report, 
at  page  657,  full  information  is  given  of  the  proceedings  of 
the  Committee,  and  the  amount  of  information  obtained  by 
them.  It  is  gratifying  to  be  able  to  observe  that  on  this  and 
other  questions  particularly  affecting  their  class,  a  number  of 
working  men  gave  the  results  of  their  own  experience  and 
knowledge  to  the  Bradford  Meeting,  both  contributing  papers 
and  bearing  a  part  in  the  discussions.  The  hope  expressed  at 
the  end  of  the  introduction  of  the  first  volume  of '  Transactions' 
is  thus  beginning  to  be  realized. 

The  Council,  on  the  14th  of  July,  1859,  added  the  name  of 
Professor  Katchenowsky,  of  the  University  of  Charkow,  in 
Kussia,  to  the  list  of  foreign  corresponding  members. 

The  accounts  of  the  Association  were  made  up,  in  accordance 
with  the  rules,  on  the  31st  of  July,  1859,  (the  end  of  our 
second  financial  year,)  and  were  duly  audited  by  the  officers 
appointed  for  that  purpose  at  Liverpool.  The  cash  account  of 
the  Treasurer  was  appended  to  the  Bradford  Address  of  the 


seems  to  imply  that  certain  forms  of  adulteration  are  to  be  authoritatively  sanctioned. 
No  one  is  forbidden  by  this  Bill  to  expose  for  sale  food  mixed  with  any  innocent 
ing^redient,  provided  he  does  not  represent  it  as  pure  and  unadulterated.  If  there 
be  no  deception,  there  is  no  crime ;  but  it  is  not  expedient  that  her  Majesty  in 
Council  should  be  called  upon  formally  to  sanction  transactions  which,  though  not 
criminal,  are  often  suspicious  in  their  nature,  and  not  quite  reputable. 

*  The  Committee  quite  approve  of  giving  persons  convicted  the  right  of  appeal,  as 
provided  by  the  sixth  and  seventh  sections. 

'  llie  Committee  beg  to  recommend  that  Mr.  Scholefield's  Bill  for  preventing 
adulteration  be  supported  ;  but  that,  in  addition  to  sections  two  and  three,  jus^ 
tices  be  empowered,  when  there  is  reasonable  suspicion  of  any  artide  of  food  or 
drink  being  adulterated,  to  order  it  to  be  examined  by  such  person  as  they  may 
appoint,  and  to  order  such  costs  to  be  defrayed  from  the  police-rate,  or,  in  case  of 
conviction,  paid  by  the  offender,  if  the  justice  shall  see  fit. 

'  That  the  justice  may,  if  he  see  fit,  with  the  consent  of  the  accused,  but  not 
otherwise,  receive  as  evidence  the  written  certificate  of  the  person  appointed  to 
examine  the  article  of  food  suspected. 

*The  Committee  suggest  the  addition  of  a  provision  empowering  the  justice  who 
shall  have  heard  a  complaint  of  food  being  offered  for  sale,  either  adulterated  with 
any  injurious  material,  or  from  any  cause  in  such  a  condition  as  to  be  injurious  to 
any  one  partaking  of  it,  to  inflict  a  penalty  not  exceeding  ,  or,  if  he  tlunk  fit,  to 
direct  a  prosecution  of  the  ofi^der. 

'  The  Committee  recommend  the  omission  of  section  five  as  inexpedient.* 


President  of  the  Council^  and  ia  alao  given  at  the  end  i 
pages.      It    will    be    seen    that    the    receipts    amona 
1253/.  i(M.  2d.,  and  the  expenditure  to  1228/.  8#.  9J., 
a  balance  of  25/.  i#.  5^.    The  expenditure^  howerer^  ii 
261/.  ly.  ^d.  for  the  'Transactions^  of  1857,  and  26/. : 
other  liabiUties  incurred  during  the  first  financial  year, 
the  actual  expenses  for  the  year  were  940/.  3#.  6d. 
commencement  of  the  current  financial  year^  on  the  : 
August  last^  the  Association  was  free  firom  debt,  and  the 
doubt  that  a  considerable  surplus  of  income  over  expe 
will  appear  in  our  next  balance-sheet.     It  should  be  d 
that  the  Association  has  no  concern  with  the  expenditi 
curred  for  the  Annual  Meetings,  this  being  defrayed 
Local  Committee  out  of  the  moneys  received  on  the  oc 
In  all  cases  the  guineas  paid  by  members  at  the  meeti 
handed  over  to  the  Treasurer  of  the  Association,  and  I 
Liverpool  and  Bradford  a  further  sum,  after  defraying  tl 
expenses,  has  been  presented  to  the  Association  by  thf 
Committee* 

Since  the  Bradford  meeting,  the  Council  have  been  ei 
in  considering  the  resolutions  forwarded  to  them  fro 
several  departments.  A  Special  Committee  has  been  d 
to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  law  respecting  Copyrig] 
Patent,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  appointed 
similar  purpose  by  the  British  Association  for  the  Advanc 
of  Science.  The  consideration  of  the  best  mode  of  taki 
Census  of  1861  has  been  referred  to  another  Committe 
have  also  before  them  the  requisition  presented  to  the  C 
at  Bradford  by  a  number  of  Scotch  members.f  The 
Commissioners  on  National  Education  have  been  requee 
receive  evidence  as  to  the  expediency  of  extending  the 
mentary  educational  grant  to  small  rural  parishes  a 
Bagged  Schools.  On  several  other  subjects  the  opinions 
Departmental  Committees  have  been  asked  for  the  guida 
the  Coimcil  in  their  further  deliberations. 


*  At  Liverpool  this  sum  amounted  to  85^  i^f.  i\d.     At  Bradford  to  ?ao 

t  See  p.  71  J. 
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The  need  for  the  extension  of  the  industrial  employment  of 
women^  and  of  their  better  education  for  that  end^  was  among 
the  earliest  of  the  questions  discussed  by  the  Association  ;*  and 
the  increased  interest  lately  manifested  on  the  subject  induced 
the  Council  to  appoint  a  Committee  in  December  last  to  in- 
quire and  report  thereon.  At  the  suggeiBtion  of  that  Com- 
mittee^ and  in  consequence  of  the  important  information 
already  obtained  by  them,  the  Council  have  since  sanctioned 
the  establishment  of  a  Society  for  Promoting  the  Employment 
of  Women,  connected  with  the  Association  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  which  during  the  past  year 
has  been  worked  successfiiUy.  Both  these  Societies  will  hold 
their  annual  meetings  at  the  same  time  and  place  as  our  own, 
and  will  report  to  the  parent  body. 

It  only  remains  to  add,  that  the  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of 
the  Association  will  be  held  in  the  City  of  Glasgow  in  the 
month  of  September  next. 


•  Tran9actiQn$t  1857,  PP*  53h  5Z^,  544* 
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RELIGIOUS  KNOWLEDGE. 


THE  SERMON 

Preached  before  the  Association^  at  the  Parish  Churchy 

Bradford^ 

ON  MONDAY,  OCTOBEE  10. 

BT  THE 

BIGHT  KEV.  THE  LORD  BISHOP  OF  RIPON. 


HOBIA  IV.  6. 

'  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.' 

THE  term  knowledge  is  not  infrequently  employed  in  the 
Bible  to  denote  piety;  ignorance  being  regarded  as  irre- 
ligion^  and  godliness  the  evidence  of  genuine  wisdom. 

From  this  common  application  of  the  term  knowledge^  it 
might  be  supposed  at  first  sight  that  such  is  the  meaning  of  the 
expression  as  it  occurs  in  the  text ;  as  if  the  Prophet  who  is 
here  speaking  in  the  name  of  God  intended  to  bewail  the  un- 
godliness of  the  nation  when  he  exclaimed  'My  people  arc 
destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.*     But  a  closer  examination  of 
the  passage  will  make  it  evident  that  such  is  not  the  primary- 
meaning — for  the  context  shows  that  the  Prophet's  language 
was  uttered  in  rebuke  to  the  ministers  of  religion  who  by  the 
office  they  held  were  set  apart  as  instructors  of  the  people;  it 
was  for  neglecting  this  part  of  their  duty  these  pastors  were 
held  justly  to  blame^  and  the  Prophet  here  charges  upon  them 
the  calamities  which  had  resulted  from  their  oversight.     It  was 
their  duty  to  have  spared  no  pains  to  instruct  and  to  warn 
those  around  them^  and  having  failed  to  discharge  their  duty^ 
they  were  held  responsible  for  the   disastrous  results  which 
followed  from  the  ignorance  of  the  people. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  the  want  of  knowledge  which  pro- 
duced or  fostered  the  want  of  godliness.  And  after  all  it  must 
have  been  the  ungodliness  of  the  nation  which  exposed  it  to 
ruin.  Hence  it  is  immaterial  whether  you  interpret  the  lack 
of  knowledge  referred  to  in  the  text  to  mean  ignorance  in 
general^  or  simply  that  impiety  which  was  the  inevitable  effect 
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of  such  ignorance.  In  either  case  the  result  was  truly  a 
stronger  language  could  not  be  used.  The  Prophet 
merely  exclaim, '  My  people  are  injured  or  disadyanta| 
words  are,  '  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  km 
Mental  ignorance  had  generated  moral  depravity,  ai 
depravity  had  resulted  in  national  perdition.  Such  ist 
ment  of  the  Prophet  in  the  text ;  a  statement  pregn 
important  meaning,  and  suggestive  of  consideratioi 
are  by  no  means  inappropriate  to  the  occasion  of  oui 
assembly.  In  handling  the  passage  it  will  not  be  neo 
enlarge  upon  the  case  of  those  concerning  whom  the  de 
was  first  made ;  I  shall  proceed  at  once  in  the  attempt 
trate  the  principle  as  one  of  general  application — ^that  \ 
knowledge,  leading  to  defective  piety,  hieLS  a  natural  ten 
precipitate  national  ruin.  And  in  the  first  place  I  w( 
you  to  consider  the  knowledge  spoken  of  in  the  text  to  mi 
ply  acquaintance  with  the  true  God ;  such  as  we  can  onl 
through  His  revealed  Word.  The  principle  announce 
text  is  that  the  lack  of  knowledge,  or  the  ignoran 
revelation,  is  destructive  in  its  tendency.  The  Propb 
guage  refers  clearly  to  the  people  at  large,  and  seems  \ 
the  advantage  which  accrues  from  the  possession  of 
truth,  and  the  evil  which  results  when  this  boon  is  witl 

Who  can  fail  to  see  this  principle  manifested  in  the 
which  may  be  observed  between  nations  which  are  eve 
nally  Christian,  and  others  where  there  is  no  correct  kn* 
of  the  One  living  and  true  God?  Does  not  experience  amp 
that  wheresoever  the  truths  of  revelation  find  access  to  a  c 
in  proportion  as  those  truths  are  apprehended,  there  is 
vancement  in  all  that  contributes  to  the  general  goo4 
peace,  and  prosperity  of  the  community  ?  There  is  an  el 
in  the  social  scale,  a  firmer  tone  of  civilization,  a  purer  m 
and  a  loftier  degree  of  intelligence  by  which  a  Christian 
invariably  distinguished. 

What  do  the  results  of  missionary  enterprise  attest, 
that  to  circulate  freely  amongst  the  inhabitants  of  a  U 
written  Word  of  God,  to  give  them  that  Word  in  thi 
language,  and  to  establish  amongst  them  the  ordinal 
Christianity,  is  to  adopt  at  once  the  surest  and  th< 
expeditious  method  to  eradicate  barbarism  and  vice, 
promote  civilization  and  freedom  ? 

The  annals  of  missionary  effort,  as  prosecuted  amidst 
every  variety  of  clime  and  kindred,  afford  abundant  ei 
that   the  introduction  of  revealed  truth   amongst  a  h 
tribe,  provided  only  this  be  followed  by  the  reception  ( 
truth  as  a  divinely  inspired  communication,  will  gener; 
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.productive  of  a  marked  elevation  of  that  tribe  in  the  scale  of 
social  and  moral  greatness.  Nor  is  it  by  any  means  difficult  to 
account  for  this. 

We  turn  to  the  pages  of  revelation,  and  who  can  examine  the 
precepts  of  Ood  and  fail  to  admit  that  in  vain  could  the  wisdom 
of  man  attempt  to  frame  a  system  of  laws  more  conducive  to 
the  welfare  of  mankind  as  inhabitants  of  earth  or  the  heirs  of 
immortality  ?  Why,  only  look  at  the  precepts  with  which  the 
Bible  abounds.  See  how  they  bid  each,  in  the  allotted  sphere 
within  which  God's  providence  has  placed  him,  aim  diligently 
to  fulfil  the  duties  of  his  own  station ;  mark  how  these  precepts 
are  so  framed  as  to  meet  every  variety  of  circumstance  or  con- 
dition in  which  men  are  placed.  Observe  how  they  prescribe 
rules  alike  for  those  who  govern  and  for  those  who  are  under 
authority.  Is  not  every  vicious  practice  imsparingly  condemned  ? 
Is  not  every  virtue  wluch  can  ennoble  or  adorn  invariably  com- 
mended ?  And  can  there  be  a  doubt  that,  were  the  precepts  of 
the  Bible  universally  obeyed,  a  result  would  be  reached  in 
which  every  patriot  or  philanthropist  would  have  reason  to  re- 
joice ?  There  is  no  relative  duty,  there  is  no  social  virtue,  there 
is  no  public  sacrifice,  there  is  no  domestic  charity  which  the 
reveal^  Word  of  God  does  not  sanction  or  enjoin.  Let  once 
the  religion  of  the  Bible  become  the  religion  of  the  land — I 
mean,  let  it  be,  not  simply  recognised  in  the  creed  of  the  na- 
tion, but  let  it  exercise  its  own  legitimate  influence  over  human 
prejudice  and  passion — let  it  be  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  our 
people, — and  who  can  exaggerate  the  moral  loveliness  which 
woiidd  then  shed  its  lustre  over  the  whole  framework  of  society  ? 
Yes,  and  in  proof  of  this,  can  we  not  point  to  results  which  have 
been  already  obtained?  Take  the  case  of  our  own  country, 
I  admit — for  who  can  deny  the  melancholy  fact  ? — that  we  are 
far,  as  a  nation,  from  being  thoroughly  under  the  influence  of 
God's  revealed  Truth.  To  a  lamentable  extent  our  national 
faith  is  a  profession  to  which  our  national  conduct  is  but  a 
painfrd  contradiction.  Yet,  for  all  this,  we  owe  much  to  the  pos- 
session of  a  revelation ;  if  oiir  national  Christianity  has  not  done 
all  we  could  wish,  it  has  nevertheless  done  a  great  deal.  In  no 
other  coimtry  has  civilization  made  more  rapid  strides;  no- 
where  else  has  science,  in  her  every  departmeBt,  advanced  with 
firmer  step  or  attained  to  finer  results.  In  no  other  coimtry  is 
there  a  purer  tone  of  morality  pervading  society — nowhere 
else  has  there  been  so  much  done  to  lighten  the  pressure  of 
human  calamity,  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  all  orders  in 
the  community,  to  search  out,  and,  wheresoever  possible,  to 
remedy,  existing  evils — nowhere  else  is  there  so  much  of  civil 
freedom  combined  with  such  firmness  and  equity  in  the  admi- 
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nistration  of  law — ^nowhere  else  have  there  been  set  in  motion 
so  many  springs  of  active  benevolence  to  bless  the  world  at 
large.  These  are  at  least  some  of  the  fruits  which  have  fol- 
lowed firom  the  possession  of  Ood^s  revealed  truth ;  and  surely, 
if  we  cast  our  eye  to  any  country  where  the  light  of  revelation 
has  not  penetrated^  and  contrast  the  state  of  things  which 
there  prevails  with  what  we  witness  around  us — the  moral  de- 
basement^ the  intellectual  degradation^  the  predominance  of 
evil  of  all  kinds — ^to  what  condusion  can  we  arrive  if  not  this, 
that  the  ignorance  of  Gk)d^s  revealed  truth  must  be  at  the  root 
of  nationfd  inferiority ;  or^  in  other  words^  that  it  is  the  lack  of 
divine  knowledge  which  is  the  main  cause  of  national  decay 
and  perdition. 

Thus  far  I  have  simply  noticed  the  temporal  disadvantages 
which  result  firom  a  deprivation  of  revealed  truth.  Certain  it 
is  that  wheresoever  a  nation  is  left  without  any  correct  know- 
ledge of  the  true  God,  or  without  the  knowledge  which  revela- 
tion only  can  impart,  you  generally  find  human  nature  mise- 
rably depraved.  The  reason,  in  such  cases,  appears  altogether 
darkened ;  falsehood  prevails.  There  are  false  ideas  of  God ; 
of  the  present  state  in  which  men  are  placed,  and  of  the  future 
towards  which  they  are  hastening.  They  have  false  standards 
of  right  and  wrong.  Theft  is  not  infrequently  accounted  « 
virtue,  falsehood  no  crime,  vice  no  reproach.  Nay,  the  vilest 
passions  of  our  nature,  cruelty,  lust,  and  licentiousness,  have 
been  worshipped  as  so  many  invented  deities. 

And  I  believe  experience  evidences,  that  the  most  effectual 
mode  of  rescuing  a  people  firom  this  state  of  intellectual  and 
moral  debasement  is  to  impart  to  them  the  knowledge  of  re- 
vealed truth.  I  do  not  undervalue  other  expedients  in  the  effort 
to  civilize;  but  it  is  in  vain  to  rely  upon  these  expedients 
apart  from  the  Bible.  The  highest  and  purest  civilization  is 
the  fruit  of  Christianity.  The  experiment  has  been  tried.  The 
heralds  of  Christ^s  cross  have  gone  forth  to  the  heathen  tribes. 
They  have  grappled  with  the  falsehoods  to  which  the  people 
have  ignorantly  given  credence ;  they  have  proclaimed  the  unity 
of  the  one  true  self-existent  God,  Creator  and  former  of  the 
heavens  and  the  earth ;  they  have  preached  Jesus ;  they  have 
told  of  His  infinite  condescension  and  grace ;  they  have  made 
known  the  tidings  of  redemption  through  His  blood,  and  pub- 
lished the  offer  of  eternal  life  to  every  believer  in  His  name ; 
nor  is  there  any  form  of  superstition  or  idolatry  which  has  not 
yielded  to  the  force  of  this  simple  weai)on — the  preaching  of 
God's  revealed  truth.  Long  cherished  superstitions  have  been 
abandoned,  idolatrous  worship  renounced ;  the  one  true  God 
has  been  worshipped  through  the  one  Mediator^  Christ ;  and  so 
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marvellous  lias  been  the  change  effected  in  those  who  have  thus 
embraced  Christianity,  as  abundantly  to  evidence,  by  the  very 
contrast  which  their  case  has  afforded  to  that  of  the  unevange- 
lized,  that  it  is  for  lack  of  divine  knowledge  the  people  are 
destroyed. 

In  the  application  of  the  text,  however,  it  should  not  be 
overlooked  that  the  Prophet  originally  spoke  these  words,  not  of 
the  heathen,  but  of  a  race  pre-eminently  favoured  with  revelation ; 
and  surely  it  is  a  far  more  affecting  consideration  which  is  pre- 
sented to  our  notice,  when  we  regard  the  declaration  as  having 
been  made  concerning  a  people  who  were  actually  in  possession 
of  Grod^s  revealed  truth.  It  appears  from  hence,  that  there  may 
be  such  a  case  as  that  of  a  professedly  Christian  nation,  answer- 
ing to  the  description  which  God  here  gives,  '  My  people,'  and 
yet  exposed  to  perdition  for  lack  of  knowledge.  It  becomes  im- 
portant to  inquire  how  such  a  calamity  may  occur.  The  answer 
is  not  difficult.  It  may  arise  either  from  the  want  of  sound 
knowledge ;  as  when  the  Gospel  is  not  given  to  a  people  in  all 
its  integrity,  or  not  given  in  sufficiency  to  all;  or  it  may 
arise  firom  the  lack  of  experimental  knowledge,  as  where  the 
statements  of  revelation  are  lodged  in  the  intellect,  but  not 
wrought  into  the  heart.  Now,  either  of  these  causes  may  lead 
to  that  fearful  result  to  which  the  text  points.  I  deprecate, 
as  one  of  the  most  formidable  of  evils,  a  mutilated  Bible,  or  a 
defective  exhibition  of  revealed  truth ;  God  is  indeed  indepen- 
dent of  human  instrumentality,  and  in  the  operations  of  grace 
as  carried  forward  by  the  Holy  Spirit  on  the  heart  and  con- 
science. He  can  act  either  with  or  without  any  visible  means : 
yet  upon  us  lies  the  responsibility  of  using  appointed  instru- 
ments; nor  have  we  any  warrant  to  look  for  success  apart  from 
the  faithful  employment  of  them.  We  must  withhold  no  part 
of  God's  revealed  message;  whether  that  message  relate  to 
man's  total  degeneracy  by  nature ;  his  exposure  to  God's  wrath 
and  condemnation ;  his  inability  by  any  power  of  his  own  to 
think  a  good  thought  or  perform  a  right  action,  the  perverseness 
of  his  will  and  the  corruption  of  his  heart;  his  redemption 
through  the  atoning  blood  of  the  Incarnate  Word  of  God.  For- 
giveness and  acceptance  with  God,  the  result  of  a  saving  faith 
in  the  Mediator ;  Sanctification,  the  indispensable  requisite  for 
an  entrance  into  heaven,  the  work  of  God's  Holy  Spirit  in 
all  them  that  are  justified ;  a  living  faith  in  Christ  Jesus,  the 
instrumental  cause  of  man's  deliverance ;  and  good  works,  the 
evidence  of  possessing  Christian  faith ;  salvation,  the  gift  of 
God  to  every  believer ;  and  yet  the  judgment  hereafter  according 
to  works :  upon  all  these  several  portions  of  revealed  truth  the 
statements  we  put  forth  must  be  full  and  explicit,  otherwise 
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there  will  be  but  a  defective  exhibition  of  divine  truths  which 
may  imperil  the  safety  of  those  to  whom  it  is  presented. 

If  the  depravity  of  human  nature  be  disguised  or  under- 
rated; if  there  be  any  keeping  back  of  the  atonement,  or 
reservation  in  the  preaching  of  the  Cross ;  if  Christ^s  righteous- 
ness be  not  proclaimed  as  the  only  ground  of  acceptance  with 
God;  if  the  scriptural  order  be  reversed,  and  sanctification 
be  represented  as  a  claim  to  acceptance,  in  place  of  being  the 
fruit  which  flows  out  of  our  justification, — ^this  is  to  give  a  de- 
fective representation  of  truth,  which  may  serve  only  to  bewil- 
der and  mislead,  till  even,  of  the  possessors  of  a  revelation,  it 
may  again  come  true,  as  of  ancient  Israel^  'My  people  are 
destroyed  for  lack  of  Imowledge.' 

Again,  there  may  be  a  lack  of  experimental  knowledge^ 
equsdly  destructive  in  its  tendency.  The  reception  of  revealed 
t)ruth  into  the  heart  is  widely  different  from  a  man's  intellectual 
acquisition.  'We  must  not  think  that  we  have  attained  to 
the  right  knowledge  of  the  truth  when  we  have  broken  through 
the  outward  shell  of  words  and  phrases  that  house  it  up.' 
Truth  may  be  graven  on  the  tablets  of  memory  without  being 
enthroned  in  the  heart.  Human  reasoning  may  guide  to  an 
orthodox  creed ;  it  is  the  work  of  the  Holy  Ohost  to  effect  an 
entrance  for  that  creed  into  the  heart,  so  that  the  fruit  may  be 
eternal  life.  Yet  nothing  short  of  this  practical  experimental 
knowledge  will  secure  from  perdition.  A  sound  creed  is  indeed 
all-important.  But,  above  all,  guard  the  distinction  between  in- 
tellectual and  saving  acquaintance  with  Christian  truth.  It  is 
one  thing  to  confess  the  corruption  in  general  of  human  nature  ; 
it  is  another  thing  so  to  realize  one's  own  participation  in  that  de- 
pravity as  never  to  rest  satisfied  till  we  have  plunged  in  the  only 
Fountain  at  which  sin  can  be  cleansed.  It  is  one  thing  to  know 
that  man  cannot  be  saved  except  through  Christ's  merits ;  it  is 
another  thing  to  lay  hold  of  His  righteousness  in  the  exercise 
of  genuine  faith.  Never,  then,  let  us  rest  in  mere  theoretical 
knowledge ;  without  that  experimental  acquaintance  with  truth 
which  alone  is  of  saving  worth ;  for  it  is  too  possible  that  a 
man  may  hear  of  that  Saviour  who  is  revealed  in  God's  Word, 
and  be  familiar  with  the  whole  theory  of  Redemption,  and  be 
able  to  battle  for  the  truth  of  Scripture  in  opposition  to  false- 
hood, and  yet  be  a  stranger  to  that  saving  knowledge  of  the 
Redeemer,  to  be  devoid  of  which  is  to  be  in  the  same  position 
with  those  concerning  whom  the  lament  was  poured  forth, 
'  My  people  are  destroyed  for  lack  of  knowledge.' 

May  I  not  add,  in  conclusion,  there  are  considerations  flowing 
out  of  what  has  been  urged,  which  may  fitly  be  present  to  our 
Blinds  during  the  deliberations  of  the  ensuing  week. 
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I  hail  the  '  National  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science^  as  an  association  which  is  admirably  adapted  to 
advance  the  best  interests  of  the  country  at  large ;  for  sure  I 
am,  the  further  your  investigations  are  carried  into  all  the 
great  topics  which  you  are  organized  as  an  association  to  con- 
sider, the  more  apparent  will  it  become  %hat  righteousness 
exalteth  a  nation,  and  sin  is  a  reproach  to  any  people.  What- 
ever tends  to  expose  the  real  sources  of  the  nation's  strength 
upon  the  one  hand,  and  of  her  weakness  upon  the  other,  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  productive  of  immense  advantage.  It  is  a 
noble  object  for  which  to  combine — the  promotion  of  Social 
Science — ^the  detection  of  the  causes  which  retard  the  public 
good,  and  the  discovery  of  the  fitting  remedies  to  be  applied  to 
every  form  of  social  evil ;  many  of  these  causes  lie,  as  it  were,  on 
the  surface,  and  many  a  remedial  measure  may  suggest  itself  even 
to  the  superficial  inquirer.  It  needs  but  a  little  ingenuity  to 
perceive,  for  example,  what  an  advantage  would  be  gained  could 
the  laws  by  which  we  are  governed  be  so  simplified  and  arranged 
as  to  be  equally  easy  of  comprehension  and  of  access  to  all  who 
desdre  to  be  familiar  with  the  fruits  of  legislation.  Great  bene- 
fits, of  various  kinds,  would  thereby  be  secured  to  the  people  at 
large,  to  say  nothing  of  the  removal  of  evils  which  compara- 
tively few  have  fEuled  in  some  degree  to  experience.  But  what 
a  field  for  patient  inquiry  and  research  is  presented  to  every  Chris- 
tian patriot  by  the  ^eat  question  of  education ;  what  education 
really  is ;  in  what  form  and  upon  what  principles  it  is  to  be 
conducted ;  how  far  it  should  be  aided  or  enforced  by  the  State. 
All  these  questions  have  an  absorbing  interest,  and  cannot  be  too 
carefully  or  earnestly  considered.  The  like  observation  applies 
to  the  momentous  subject  relating  to  the  repression  of  crime, 
the  punishment  of  oflfeuces,  and  the  reformation  of  criminals. 
All  these  questions  are  intimately  connected  with  religion,  and 
cannot  properly  be  considered  apart  from  it ;  for,  how  can  we 
educate  aright  without  taking  into  account  the  immortal  part 
of  man's  being — the  soid,  which  can  never  die — the  moral  dis- 
orders which  nothing  but  the  Gospel  can  heal  ?  and  how  can 
we  act  upon  soul  but  by  the  truth  which  is  derived  from  reve- 
lation ? 

Again,  with  regard  to  crime,  leave  out  the  principles  of  the 
Gospel  of  Christ,  and  you  lose  sight  of  the  only  effectual  lever- 
age whereby  to  elevate  from  moral  degradation  the  unhappy 
slaves  of  vice.  Again,  it  is  the  object  of  this  Association  to 
investigate  subjects  relating  to  public  health  and  social  economy. 
Here  there  is  presented  a  field  for  investigation  where  the 
inquiries  which  you  make  may  redound  to  the  interests  of 
morality  and  reUgion.    Nothii^^  is  capable  of  more  certain 
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proof  thau  this,  that  the  physical  drcumstances  in  which  men 
are  placed — the  abodes  in  winch  they  live — ^may  present  a  fatally 
counteracting  influence  to  every  attempt  for  their  moral,  religious, 
or  even  social  improvement.  Overcrowded  dwellings,  occasion- 
ing the  utter  absence  of  all  habits  of  self-respect,  are  destruc- 
tive to  morality,  still  more  to  religion.  I  anticipate  unmixed 
good  from  the  free  discussion  of  topics  like  these.  The  expo- 
sure of  an  evil  is  at  least  one  important  step  towards  its  correc- 
tion ;  and  if  this  Association  should  succeed  not  only  in  detect- 
ing the  causes  which  retard  our  social  progress,  but  in  pointing 
out  the  remedy,  it  will  have  presented  claims  to  the  lasting 
gratitude  of  the  nation  at  large. 

Go  forth,  then,  on  your  high  and  holy  enterprise,  in  depen- 
dence upon  the  wisdom  which  comes  from  above.  May  He  who 
is  the  Spirit  of  Truth  be  with  you  in  all  your  deliberations  and 
conduct  you  to  truthful  issues ;  let  us,  however,  keep  steadily 
in  view  this  great  principle,  that,  be  the  secondary  causes  of 
national  or  social  evil  what  they  may,  the  primary  cause  is 
ignorance  of  the  one  true  God  and  of  his  Son  Jesus.  It  is  for 
lack  of  knowledge — the  knowledge  of  God  as  a  reconciled 
Father  in  Christ — ^that  nations,  no  less  than  individuals,  are 
plunged  into  misery.  Therefore  may  we  bear  in  mind  that  the 
true  secret  of  national  greatness  lies  in  subjection  to  the  will 
of  Him  who  ia  King  of  kings  and  Lord  of  lords.  '  The  people 
that  do  know  their  (rod  shall  be  strong.'  'Wisdom  is  a  de^ 
fence,  and  money  is  a  defence,  but  the  excellency  of  this  know- 
ledge is  that  it  giveth  life  to  him  that  hath  it.'  God  grant  to 
each  of  us  the  possession  of  that  knowledge  and  the  enjoyment 
of  that  life. 


®jrmn0  g^ltrlrrjess 
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PRESIDENT  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION. 


THIS  is  the  third  anniversary  of  an  Association  which  has 
been  received  by  the  public  with  more  than  usual  favour. 
Our  last  meeting  was  attended  by  666  members  and  891  asso- 
ciates. The  interest  has  extended  to  foreign  countries,  which 
have  already  adorned  our  lists  with  some  valuable  corresponding 
members ;  and  our  home  list  exhibits  many  of  the  best  in  the 
land  in  all  the  various  departments  of  public  and  private,  poli- 
tical and  commercial,  scientific  and  social  life.  The  seats,  too, 
of  our  operations  are  worthy  of  note ;  because  they  attest  the 
approval  and  support  of  large  bodies  of  enlightened  men  and 
patriotic  citizens.  Towns,  nnrivaUed  in  wealth  and  industry, 
have  admitted  us  into  their  bosom.  Birmingham  received  us 
in  our  infancy ;  Liverpool  as  we  emerged  from  it ;  and  now  the 
good  old  town  of  Bradford  encourages  us  in  our  strengthening 
age,  offering  a  hospitality,  in  which  I  may  presume  to  say  that 
I  singularly  rgoice,  seeing  that  it  is  the  scene  of  my  earliest 
labours  and  the  commercial  field  of  some  of  my  most  valued 
and  efficient  friends. 

Now,  much  of  the  favour  that  we  enjoy  must  be  ascribed  to 
the  practical  character  of  the  Association ;  to  the  nature  and 
variety  of  the  subjects  that  it  handles ;  to  the  recognition  of 
the  large  surface  that  its  purpose  covers,  and  the  minute  spaces, 
nevertheless,  to  which  its  principles  may  be  applied ;  to  the  fact 
that  so  many — ^nay,  it  may  be  asserted  that  ail — of  every  call- 
ing, condition,  and  degree,  have  a  deep,  an  individual,  and  an 
equal  interest  in  the  work ;  the  rich  and  the  poor ;  the  men  of 
leisure  and  the  sons  of  toil ;  that  it  spreads  through  all  parts 
of  the  country,  and  calls  forth  such  abundant  and  hearty  co- 
operation in  speech,  and  writing,  and  personal  attendance,  under 
the  conviction  that  all  these  efforts  are  directed  to  the  removal 
of  evils,  and  the  institution  of  remedies,  which,  physically  and 


morally^  will  restore  comfort^  decency^  and  assuranoe  to 
palace-homes  and  the  cottage-homes  alike,  of  Old  Engla 
But  not  a  little  is  due  to  the  share  that  women  have  taken,  i 
most  beneficially  taken,  in  the  business  of  this  society.    It . 
enlisted  their  feelings  and  their  exertions  on  its  behalf.    Ixi 
committees,  branch  associations  for  general  or  specific  act 
(and  consisting  altogether  of  ladies),  have  been  established 
several  places.     We  have  seen  the  profitable  results  in  ' 
various  publications  they  have  issued,  replete  with  femixi: 
acuteness  of  observation  and  minuteness  of  detail,  composed 
a  clear  and  winning  style,  and  calculated  to  render  saniti 
science  and  sanitary  practice  intelligible  and  acceptable  in  1 
daily,  nay  hourly,  walks  of  humblest  life.    This  is  no  trifli 
advantage,  to  have  gained  the  whole  female  sex  as  our  symi 
thizers  and  fellow-labourers.     I  say  nothing  of  having  t£ 
added  to  our  forces  one-half  of  creation ;  but  I  insist  on  1 
value  and  peculiar  natiire  of  the  assistance ;  men  may  disooi 
principles,  write  big  treatises,  and  indicate,  and  do,  what  must 
done  on  a  large  scale— but  the  instant  the  work  becomes  minu 
individual,  and  personal;  the  instant  that  it  leaves  the  op 
field,  and  touches  the  home ;  the  instant  it  requires  tact,  sen 
ment,  and  delicacy ;  from  that  instant  it  passes  into  the  haa 
of  women.     It  is  essentially  their  province,  in  which  may 
exercised  all  their  moral  powers,  and  ail  their  intellectual  facultii 
It  will  give  them  their  full  share  in  the  vast  operations  that  ^ 
world  is  yet  to  see;   and  while  the  multiplication  of  Gt€ 
Easterns,  of  Atlantic  Telegraphs,  and  Lord  Rosse^s  telesoop 
(departments  of  intelleet  arrogated  to  themselves  by  the  ma 
sex,  and  inventions,  in  &LCtj  to  give  greater  ease  to  the  alreai 
easy  of  mankind),  while  these  add,  day  by  day,  to  the  wond 
ana  activity  of  the  inhabitants  of  every  clime,  woman  will  b 
terpose  to  save  the  millions  from  neglect,  and  will  labour  '■ 
show  that  ^  the  mint,  the  anise,  and  the  cummin'  are  as  mui 
the  care  of  a  thoughtful  Providence  as  the  mightiest  of  tl 
cedars  of  Lebanon.     Let  me  not  be  supposed  to  decry  archm 
logy,  science,  geology,  or  anything  that  exercises  and  enriohi 
the  imderstanding ;  anything  that  gives  the  intellectual  an  ai 
cendancy  over  the  sensual  part  of  man — I  admit  their  valui 
nay,  their  necessity.     It  is  desirable — it  is  more — it  is  indii 
pensable  to  have  something  to  employ  all  tastes,  all  mentt 
qualifications,  each  one  according  to  its  bent  and  genius.     Bv 
at  a  meeting  such  as  this,  we  are  called  to  consider  the  greatei 
amount  of  interest  and  improvement  for  the  greatest  number 
and  the  pursuits  to  which  I  have  alluded  cannot,  undoubted!} 
touch  the  masses  so  deeply  as  those  which  affect  their  daily  111 
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— they  are  far  more  the  business  of  leisure  and  education ; 
while  ours  are  only  preliminaries  to  an  barged  state  of  things^ 
when  such  studies  may  be  more  generally  adopted^  because  more 
easily  pursued.  Let  us,  ourselves,  see,  and  teach  the  people  to 
see,  that  their  social,  but  removable,  discomforts  fret  and  en- 
feeble them,  and  render  them  unfit  for  higher  thoughts.  Nor 
are  the  wealthier  and  more  refined  classes,  when  duly  informed 
of  these  matters,  without  moral  and  material  interest  in  them. 
They  will  relish  an  old  tower,  an  ichthyosaurus,  or  a  treatise  on 
electricity,  much  more,  when  they  find  reformation  on  the  in- 
crease, disease  on  the  decrease,  and  a  better  comprehension  and 
practice,  by  all  classes,  of  the  principles  and  purposes  of  social 
life. 

The  founders  of  this  institution  have  thought  fit  to  impose 
on  the  president  of  the  year  the  task  of  an  opening  address. 
Such  a  work  ought  to  be  like  the  preface  of  a  book — short,  if 
possible,  and  pithy,  and  explanatory  of  the  object  contemplated 
in  the  text  itself,  though  sometimes  not  written  by  the  same 
hand  that  has  borne  the  burthen  of  the  whole  composition.  In 
conformity,  therefore,  with  this  r^ulation,  I  shall  trouble  you 
with  such  remarks  as  may  introduce  you  to  the  labours  of  my 
colleagues,  and  of  those  other  gentlemen  who  have  contributed 
their  industry  and  experience  for  our  instruction.  The  addresses 
of  Lord  Brougham  and  Lord  John  Russell,  my  predecessors  in 
this  chair,  have  sufficiently  exhibited  the  principles  that  govern 
our  efforts,  and  the  objects  that  we  seek  to  attain.  Were  it  not 
for  the  rule  imposed,  we  might  rest  here,  as  all  succeeding  ad- 
dresses must  be  delivered  at  a  disadvantage,  losing  in  freshness 
by  repetitions  which  are  unavoidable ;  and  losing  still  more  by 
attempts  at  novelty  in  omitting  many  points  of  force,  because 
they  have  been  urged  before ;  and  pressing  many  things  that 
are  weak,  simply  oecause  they  are  new.  But  if  we  may  be 
allowed  to  say  here,  as  in  far  h^her  matters,  '  the  old  is  better ;' 
we  may  also  say  in  reference  to  the  uncertainty  of  man^s  memory, 
and  the  transitory  nature  of  his  impressions,  that '  to  write  the 
same  things  to  you,  to  me,  indeed,  is  not  grievous,  but  for  you 
it  is  safe.'  Now,  the  past  presents  us  with  nothing  but  encou- 
ragement. I  do  not  say  that  we  can  adduce  any  great  results 
which  would  make  a  figure  in  statistical  tables — an  issue  such 
as  that  must  be  the  work  of  time,  and  of  much  preliminary 
toil.  We  have  laboured,  and  we  still  labour,  '  Natur&  tamen 
infirmitatis  humanae,  tardiora  sunt  remedia  quam  mala.'  But 
we  have  opened  a  field  for  much  larger  operations :  we  have 
harmonized  many  apparently  jarring  opinions,  concentrated 
much  wide-spread,  irregular,  and  disjointed  effort,  and  laid 
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down  a  clear  line  of  action,  and  a  fixed  point  of  aim  to  all  who 
might  not  otherwise  find  an  object  and  a  channel  for  their 
science  and  their  zeal.  We  have  made^  too,  no  inconsiderable 
progress  in  showing  where  the  aid  of  law  shoidd  be  invoked^ 
and  where  avoided ;  and  it  is  no  small  success  to  have  taught 
people  to  see  that  to  cry  out '  a  law,  a  law/  on  all  occasions  of 
a  grievance  felt,  or  an  evil  detected,  is  to  check  private,  indi- 
vidual, and  combined  exertion;  oftentimes  to  perpetuate  and 
extend  the  mischief,  and  to  keep  men  from  the  wholesome  con- 
viction that  in  many  matters,  and  especially  such  as  these,  they 
must  be  '  a  law  unto  themselves/  Here  is  the  spring  of  every 
generous  and  fruitful  thought;  the  duty  and  wisdom  of  a  free 
people,  and  an  excellent  mode  of  bringing  conscience  to  bear  in 
such  a  way  that '  we  may  look  not  only  on  our  own  things,  but 
every  man  also  on  the  things  of  others/  This  Association  con- 
sists of  teachers,  not  of  doers.  Had  it  been  the  reverse,  you 
might  have  demanded,  after  two  years,  manifest  and  material 
results.  But  as  it  is,  time  must  be  allowed  before  a  harvest 
can  be  gathered ;  and  we  are  justified  when  we  ask  you,  for  the 

E resent,  to  be  content  that  we  have  infused  the  leaven — that  we 
ave  abated  many  fears,  and  raised  many  hopes — ^that  we  have 
shown  mere  centralization,  as  it  is  called,  to  be  both  impolitic 
and  impossible — and  that  our  main  instnunentality  is  the  aid  of 
a  friendly  press,  meetings  such  as  this  which  I  have  now  the 
honour  to  address,  and  others  similar  to  that  at  which,  during 
our  last  anniversary,  the  workmen  of  Liverpool  were  assembled 
— a  meeting  which  those  who  attended  it  will  long  and  joyfully 
remember. 

Looking  to  the  future,  we  may  perhaps  say,  as  the  great  La 
Place,  when  speaking  of  astronomy,  said  to  a  friend  of  mine^ 
'  We  have  principles  and  science  in  abundance ;  give  us  more 
facts.'  Our  position  is  not  dissimilar;  we  know  the  causes  of 
many  physical  and  moral  evils,  and  we  know  the  remedies  for 
them ;  but  we  want  a  vast  and  constantly-increasing  accumula- 
tion of  recent  details  to  illustrate  the  power  of  present  and 
approaching  mischiefe,  so  as  to  force  the  public  by  the  induction 
of  copious  particulars  to  come  to  the  same  view  as  ourselves, 
and  so  arrive  at  an  effective  conclusion.  Society,  generally 
speaking,  seldom  takes  up  questions  of  this  kind  except  under 
the  pressure  of  alarm  or  of  necessity ;  and,  not  unfrequently, 
when  the  necessity  has  been  perceived  too  late.  Its  movements 
then  are  desultory,  hysterical,  and  soon  exhausted;  and  the 
matter  remains  untouched,  and  as  dangerous  as  before.  While 
the  state  of  things  is  apparently  smooth  and  satisfactory ;  when 
collective  masses  are  at  ease,  and  the  mischief  is  only  local  or 
individual,  the  warnings  of  far-seeing  and  experienced  men  are 
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treated  simply  as  amiable  errors^  or  the  exercitations  of  prurient 
intellects.  In  times  of  terror,  society  will  demand  any  remedy^ 
and  submit  to  any  enactments  however  crude,  and  however  akin, 
in  peril  to  the  evil  it  would  remove.  But  this  is  an  unhealthy 
and  untrustworthy  condition  of  things — ^we  need  a  cahn,  con- 
stant, and  preventive  policy,  always  on  the  watch,  giving  notice 
of  every  form  of  evil,  and  every  opportunity  of  good ;  listened 
to  with  favour  \  and  weighed,  when  it  speaks,  with  due  delibe- 
ration ;  a  firame  of  mind,  which  we  cannot  hope  will  arise  until 
the  common  sense  of  the  public  shall  have  been  enlightened  by 
various  and  sustained  information,  impressed  by  the  convictions 
of  duty,  and  brought  to  a  sentiment  of  confidence  both  in  the 
measures  and  in  the  men  who  are  to  carry  them  into  execution. 
K  this  were  the  normal  position  of  the  British  mind,  we  should 
have  little  difficulty  in  persuading  it  to  'refuse  the  evil,  and  to 
choose  the  good.'  Our  single  and  sectional  presidents,  with  all 
the  host  of  worthies  who  follow  in  their  train,  would  have  little 
more  to  do  than  to  adduce  their  facts,  and  be  sure  of  their 
being  submitted  to  a  patient,  sagacious,  and  firiendly  examina- 
tion; 

But  wisest  Fate  says  no ; 
It  must  Dot  yet  be  so. 

We  must  go  on,  as  heretofore,  in  multiplication  of  details; 
in  proofs  of  success,  in  warnings,  in  appeals ;  by  stirring  the 
thoughts  of  public  and  private  benefit,  of  public  and  private 
danger ;  by  leading  men  to  rise  from  the  sense  of  self-preserva- 
tion to  the  pleasure  of  social  improvement ;  from  the  pleasure 
of  social  improvement  to  that  from  which  we  ought  to  com- 
mence— the  sense  of  duty ;  and  then,  from  this  highest  point 
of  human  action,  the  rich  and  the  leisurely,  the  wielders  of 
science  and  the  holders  of  power — all  who  have  some  means  of 
doing  good  in  their  generation  (and  who  has  not  ?) — may  enjoy, 
in  their  efforts  for  the  sons  and  daughters  of  toil,  for  those  who 
have  much  time  to  labour  and  little  time  to  think,  who  have 
barely  strength  enough  for  the  evil  of  the  day,  and  none  to 
spare  for  that  of  the  coming  one — these,  I  say,  may  then  enter 
into  the  fiill  fruition  of  the  great  truth,  that '  it  is  more  blessed 
to  give  than  to  receive.' 

The  subject-matter  of  the  several  departments  has  been  ad- 
mirably selected ;  and  to  no  one  can  a  preference  be  assigned  as 
being  of  more  intrinsic  value  than  the  rest.  But  some  may  be 
more  popidarly  treated  than  others,  and  be  more  within  the 
management  of  the  speaker  and  the  comprehension  of  the 
hearer.  The  subject  of  the  law,  for  instance,  woidd,  to  use  the 
language  of  Hooker,  be  in  my  hands  'dark,  intricate,  and 
unfamiliar.'    This  great  study  is  a  science  of  itself;  and  though 


the  laity,  as  they  term  us  in  reference  to  the  three  a 
schools  of  law,  physic,  and  divinity,  can  feel  the  impeifa 
of  yarions  statutes,  ardently  desire  their  improvement,  ax 
joice  that  the  whole  question  is  submitted  to  the  inyestig 
and  agency  of  meetings  such  as  this,  they  know  that  the 
and  the  remedies  must  be  stated  in  a  style  and  a  phrase 
which  can  be  handled  with  grace  and  effect  by  none  bu 
most  skilful  practitioners.  And,  indeed,  we  may  gather  tl 
be  the  opinion  of  the  council  of  the  Association,  seeing  that 
in  the  present  and  last  annual  meeting  they  have  assigna 
sectional  presidency  of  jurisprudence  to  professional  gentlf 
so  remarkably  distinguished  for  ability  and  learning. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  however,  there  is  not  the  i 
degree  of  modesty  and  rcscn-e.     We  all  believe  that  on 
head  we  know  something  and  can  add  something  to  the  gei 
information.   This,  if  not  precisely  accurate,  is  at  least  a  hei 
sign  as  contrasted  with  past  days,  when  many  were  indiffei 
and  not  a  few  adverse,  to  the  education  of  the  people.     A 
great  advance  has  been  made  of  late  years,  in  the  sense  of 
duty,  the  acquisition  of  experience,  and  the  application  of  | 
ciplcs.   We  must  not  be  dejected,  either  by  general  complain 
inadequate  numbers  under  instruction,  or  by  terrors  set  oi 
statistical  tables.     In  masses  of  population  such  as  ours  ti 
wiU  exer  be  many  thousands,  who,  from  a  variety  of  causes, 
never  enter  any  school  at  all,  and  many  to  crowd  the  pc 
courts,  occupy  the  judges  of  assize,  and  be  paraded  in  the  crim 
returns.     Let  us  do  all  that  in  us  lies  to  abate  these  figu] 
but,  at  the  same  time,  let  us  take  the  full  comfort  of  considei 
these  things  negatively ;  not  what  the  case  is,  but  what  it  mi 
have  been ;  not  what  it  is,  but  what  it  is  not.   Your  efforts  h 
not  been  vain.     Had  not  the  country  been  induced,  some  y< 
ago,  to  look  the  evil  in  the  face,  and  do  its  best  in  the  encoun' 
it  would,  by  this  time,  have  attained  gigantic  and  irresisti 
proportions,  and  we  should,  I  verily  believe,  have  been  a  p 
to  superstition,  brutality,  and  violence.     Besides,  too,  we  m 
remember,  that  the  lists  of  offences  do  not,  by  any  means,  f 
nish  the  lists  of  distinct  offenders;  a  catalogue  of  lo,  nay, 
crimes,  may  represent  the  achievements  of  a  single  crimin 
The  professional  rogues,  those  to  whom  the  daily  breach  of  t 
majority  of  the  Ten  Commandments  is  the  sole  source  of  su 
sistence,  are  few  in  relation  to  the  numbers  of  the  people ;  a 
among  them  will  several  always  be  found  with  whom  it  is  a  pi 
sion  and  a  delight,  who  prefer  the  hazards,  the  hairbread 
escapes,  the  occasional  punishment,  the  hourly  excitement, 
the  far  larger  gains  of  honest  industry,  and  on  whom  the  mc 
careful  education,  both  at  home  and  at  school,  has  failed 
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make  any  immediate  and  perceptible  impression.  I  say  '  imme- 
diate and  perceptible/  because  I  am  disposed  to  beUeve  that 
deep  moral  and  religious  trainings  wisely  and  affectionately 
administered^  though  it  may  appear  for  a  while  to  be  unheeded^ 
will  oftentimes  bring  forth  its  fruit  after  a  long  interval  of 
yearsj  and  in  great  change  of  circumstances.  It  is  with  the 
criminal  and  the  non-criminal  alike.  But^  in  discussing  educa- 
tion^ we  are  apt  to  be  indefinite^  and^  unknowingly^  regard  it  in 
different  points  of  view  —  sometimes  it  is  morale  sometimes 
intellectual^  sometimes  both.  But  they  are  very  diverse.  The 
intellectual,  so  to  speak^  can  be  given  anywhere^  and,  with  some 
increase  of  difficulty,  even  in  mature  age ;  the  moral,  with  very 
few  exceptions,  can  be  given  in  its  perfection  only  at  home,  and 
in  the  very  earliest  years.  The  intellectual  training  of  a  child 
may  be  so  lost  as  to  require  in  later  life  a  renewed  course  of 
discipline  and  study;  but  the  moral,  long  forgotten  and  de- 
spised, may  be  revived  in  an  hour  of  fear  or  suffering,  in  the 
sudden  recollection,  perhaps,  of  the  very  words  of  some  dying 
mother,  and  on  the  instant  turn  the  hardest  heart  to  thoughts 
of  purity  and  peace.  If  this  be  so,  we  see  the  sacred  importance 
of  the  homes  of  England,  and  we  have  a  proof  that  the  educa- 
tion of  the  people  demands  its  preliminaries  and  accompani- 
ments ;  and  needs  something  more  than  a  certain  amoimt  of 
subjects,  and  the  best  system  of  imparting  them.  We  are  fire* 
quently  startled,  in  courts  of  justice  and  reports  of  inspectors, 
by  revelations  of  ignorance ;  and  it  is  wholesome  that  we  shoidd 
be  so.  But  let  us  observe,  by  way  of  explanation,  that  though 
in  many  districts  there  are  schools  enough,  and  teachers  enough, 
very  many  children  are  never  sent  to  them,  and,  except  under 
compulsion  by  law,  (which  God  forbid,)  never  will  be;  that 
there  are  yet  many  trades  and  businesses  in  which  the  children, 
who  may  be  counted  by  thousands,  are^  by  the  excess  and  nature 
of  their  toil,  excluded  firom  all  hope  or  possibility  of  education, 
or  even  of  repose — a  state  of  things  destructive  alike  to  their 
souls  and  bodies;  and  that  when  others  are  submitted  to  the 
intellectual  test,  they  oftentimes  cannot  repeat  the  ^  week- verse,' 
a  fact  which  does  not  prove  that  they  never  knew  it,  but  that 
they  have  quite  forgotten  it.  I  appeal  to  the  clergy,  teachers, 
ministers  of  all  denominations,  whether  in  their  laborious  and 
earnest  career  they  do  not  undergo  almost  daily  mortification  in 
the  ignorance  and  neglect  of  those  who,  years  before,  were  the 
pride  and  joy  of  their  hearts  I  And  can  we  wonder  at  it  ? 
Taken  at  early  ages  from  school,  these  boys  and  girls  are 
launched  into  work,  removed  from  domestic  or  any  other 
guidance.  One  or  two  here  and  there  may  possess  such  an 
indomitable  love  of  knowledge  as  to  give  their  vacant  hours. 


unaided^  to  the  increase  of  their  stores.  Most  of  them  3 
the  indomitable  love  of  pleasure;  while  a  few  may  be  zi 
accept  the  proffered  help  of  those  who  might  enable  thi 
redeem  the  time/  Hence  the  necessity  (however  feeble 
may  be  the  means)  of  evening  classes  in  the  agricultnr 
manufacturing  districts.  This  subject  demands  &r  more  < 
sion  and  experiment.  The  thing  is  prodigiously  valuaU 
prodigiously  difficult;  and  the  man  who  will  popularis 
perfect  it^  will  be  as  great  a  benefactor  in  his  generation 
inventors  of  Sunday  and  ragged  schools. 

The  same  may  be  said^  I  think^  of  industrial  teaching 
principle  has  never^  so  far  as  I  know^  been  disputed ;  bu 
men  differ  widely  as  to  the  mode^  character^  and  extent  1 
application.     I  myself  have  seen  a  little  of  it;  and  I  ai 
posed  to  regard  it  as  very  beneficial  (indeed  to  all  claasea 
as  making  the  boys  real  proficients  in  anv  department  of  la 
such  as  tsoloring^  shocmaking^  carpentering  (for  they  may- 
follow  the  trade  they  have  begun)^  but  as  teaching  them 
habits  of  industry^  and  showing  them  that  it  is  both  lua 
and  honourable.     But  these  classes  are  more  easy  of  adapt 
to  females,  because  everything  that  they  learn,  be  it  was 
sewing,  or  cooking,  must  be  of  use  to  them  as  wives 
mothers  in  after-life.     And  here  I  may  express  a  passings 
that,  while  no  attention  be  withdrawn  from  the  boys^  a  . 
may  be  given  to  the  girls.     They  are  sadly  overlooked  in 
remedial  and  preventive  systems ;  and  yet  women  are  the  n 
stay  and  protectors  of  social  life.    All  this  during  the  time 
the  children  remain  '  under  tutors  and  governors.'     But  \ 
comes  the  time  when  the  poorer  sort  go  out  into  service 
mingle  with  the  world.     Then  begins  the  principal   dan 
Utterly  inexperienced,  fresh  in  appetite  and  passion,  with 
the  wildness  of  youthful  liberty,  they  are  surrounded  by  ei 
form   of  allurement.     Depend   upon  it — surely  I   may  sp 
without  fear  of  contradiction — that  temptation  to  vice  and  he 
tiousness,  in  its  manifold  and  various  phases,  makes  ten£ 
aye,  fiftyfold,  more  delinquents  than  all  the  poverty  and  ig 
ranee  put  together.     It  would  be   endless  to  enumerate 
sources  of  temptation ;  I  name  but  a  few ; — Money  left  ca 
lessly  about ;  goods  recklessly  exposed  in  shop  windows ;  ] 
theatres ;  fairs ;  low  company ;  dancing  taverns ;    gin-palac 
with  measures  for  the  least  and  the  youngest ;  dealers  in  mari 
stores,  which  is  the  euphonious  term  for  receivers  of  stol 
goods,  with  the  certainty  of  prompt  payment  for  the  thi 
stolen ;  and,  for  a  class  somewhat  higher,  casinos,  betting-clu 
low  races,  and  the  like.     Now,  none  but  those  wlio  have  se 
them,  heard  them^  and  as  it  were  felt  them,  can  estimate  t 
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fatal  power  they  exercise  over  all,  eqpeciaUy  the  young.  Many 
a  ragged  child  has  admitted  to  me  that  its  first  fault  was  '  steal- 
ing a  copper'  to  go  to  the  '  penny  gaff;'  and  others  a  little 
more  elevated  in  the  scale,  and  thereby  somewhat  more  scrupu- 
lous, are  lured  into  those  hotbeds  of  vice  and  folly,  believing 
that  there  is  no  harm  therein,  because  these  receptacles,  strip- 
ped in  modem  artifice  of  their  former  grossness,  hide  the  real 
work  of  corruption  under  the  appearance  of  external  decency. 

This  is  the  state  of  things — I  do  not  pretend  to  say  how  it 
can  be  amended;  but  it  is  right  that  you  should  know  it. 
Here,  however,  a  question  arises  as  to  when  education  may  be 
supposed  to  terminate.  Is  it  closed  with  the  period  of  school, 
or  may  it  not,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  go  on  through  the  whole 
of  life  ?  K  so,  then  let  us  endeavour  to  meet  one  influence  by 
another — Establish  counteracting  attractions;  they  may  be 
comparatively  feeble,  but  you  will  save  some.  There  are  lec- 
tures '  grave,  gay,  lively,  and  severe ;'  iinions  for  mutual 
improvement— here  many  of  the  members  may  commence, 
or  recommence,  the  study  of  the  first  elements :  may  fasten 
on  the  subject  they  Uke  oest,  and  pursue  it  with  all  the  zeal 
and  delight  that  belong  to  a  natural,  and  not  a  forced  un- 
dertaking, proving,  in  the  issue,  that  the  education  which  a 
man  gives  to  himself  is  ever  the  most  lasting  and  the  most 
effective.  There  are  reading-rooms,  coffee-clubs.  Young  Men's 
Christian  Associations,  lendmg  libraries,  and  penny  banks.  It 
is  well  to  classify  trades  and  callings ;  the  effect  is  good,  for  it 
gives  them  a  corporate  spirit  and  self-respect.  I  will  mention 
but  the  one  last  founded,  the  ^  Society  for  Improving  the  Con- 
dition of  Cabmen.'  Here  is  a  class  (I  am  speaking  of  the  me- 
tropolis), consisting,  with  their  helpers,  of  some  15,000  persons — 
a  class  hitherto  very  little  known,  much  revued,  and,  as  is 
always  the  case,  pronounced  incurable.  Well,  we  have  esta- 
blished local  dubs  in  several  districts,  provided  rooms,  libraries, 
and  all  the  necessary  adjuncts;  left  the  members  to  raise, 
in  great  measure,  their  own  funds,  name  their  own  committees, 
and  manage  their  own  affairs.  The  movement  has  been  received 
with  much  favour ;  and  the  wives  especially,  recent  as  has  been 
their  establishment,  are  loud  in  their  gratitude  and  joy.  That 
these  things  have  contributed  to  educate  the  people — if  education 
may  be  regarded  as  the  means  of  fitting  them  for  daily  life — is 
manifested  by  the  results  we  now  constantly  see.  Mr.  Cassell, 
the  publisher,  offered  prizes  for  the  best  essays  by  working  men 
on  specified  subjects.  I  had  the  honour  to  be  the  judge  of 
those  on  sanitary  matters  and  social  economy.  A  great  number 
were  passed  under  review ;  and  few  things  have  ever  impressed 
me  more  than  the  good  sense,  sound  morality,  and  practical 
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knowledge  exhibited  by  the  writers.  Again^  we  formed  a  peimj 
bank  to  collect  the  children's  gleanings  of  60  ragged  schools. 
The  collections  in  one  year  alone  amounted  to  aooo/.  I  Was 
nothing  done  here  to  teach  order^  thrifty  management  to  thou- 
sands of  the  community ;  and  how  to  substitute  the  solid  savings 
bank  for  the  tommy-shop  and  the  beer-house  ?  But  so  many- 
wise,  goodj  and  earnest  people  of  both  sexes  are  engaged  on 
this  subject  that  we  need  not  fear  any  want  of  attention  to  it. 
It  is  of  unspeakable  importance  for  the  present,  for  the  future^ 
for  internal  peace,  for  external  security — and  the  time  is  coming 
fast  when  Great  Britain  will  require  that  to  sustain  her  power, 
her  vocation,  and  even  her  independence,  there  be  not  in  body 
or  mind  one  feeble  person  among  her  tribes. 

The  subject  of  punishment  and  reformation  may  be  no  doubt 
simplified  and  reduced  within  narrow  limits  by  a  wider  diffusion 
of  education.  But  education  will  not  be  sufficient  alone. 
There  are  very  few  specific  remedies  for  specific  evils.  Amend- 
ments will  for  the  most  part  be  effected  by  combination  of 
efforts  and  variety  of  applications.  Inquire,  for  instance,  how 
much  crime  is  caused  by  drunkenness  —  not  only  in  the 
moment  of  intoxication,  but  by  the  condition  of  life,  and 
habit  of  body,  brought  on  by  inebriety.  But  then,  go  fturther, 
and  inquire  how  much  of  that  habit  of  inebriety  is  due  to  the 
social  and  domiciliary  state  of  large  masses  of  the  operative 
classes ;  to  their  drinking  usages,  and  the  state  of  the  work- 
shops. Our  admirable  friend.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith — to  whom 
humanity  is  so  deeply  indebted — ^has  oftentimes  remarked, — 
'  When  I  see  a  wayward,  fretful,  fractious  child,  I  say,  in  many 
cases,  that  child  needs  medicine,  and  not  punishment.'  And  so 
might  not  (why  put  the  question,  for  we  Imow  it  does?) — ^might 
not  a  row  of  well-drained,  well-ventilated,  well-arranged  cot- 
tages supersede  a  well-built,  well-ordered,  and  expensive  prison- 
house  ?  Thus  almost  all  the  subjects  of  our  meeting  run  one 
into  the  other. 

On  the  principle  of  reformatories  for  children  and  young 
persons  under  a  certain  age,  there  is  no  longer  any  dispute ; 
and  by  a  judicious  and  farsighted  management  of  them  we  may 
bring  good  out  of  evil,  and  supply  many  trustworthy  and  well- 
trained  lads  to  the  navy,  the  colonies,  and  various  industrial 
departments.  The  inquiry,  however,  shoidd  be  extended  to 
refuges,  which  are  oftentimes  preventive  of  reformatories,  as  I 
am  sure  many  of  those  present  will  be  able  to  testify.  I  still 
persist  in  the  opinion  that  I  ventured,  some  years  ago,  to  em- 
body in  a  bill,  in  which  power  was  given  to  the  police  to  take 
any  vagrant  or  begging  child  before  a  magistrate,  who,  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence,  might  send  the  child  to  the  workhouse,  or 
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any  place  open  to  receive  it ;  make  the  parents  responsible  for 
the  charge;  and  imprison  them  in  case  of  refusal  or  non- 
payment. The  bill  passed  the  House  of  Lords^  and  was  rejected 
by  the  Commons ;  but  I  had  the  testimony  of  most  of  the  Lon- 
don magistrates^  the  police^  and  many  others  of  great  experi- 
ence^ that  such  a  system  would^  in  little  more  than  twelve 
months,  have  dried  up  one  great  source  of  juvenile  delinquency ; 
for  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  poverty  is  not  the  cause ;  many  of 
the  parents,  or  guardians^^  if  they  may  be  so  called,  besides  the 
gains  of  those  wretched  striplings,  have,  as  I  have  learned  on 
investigation,  resources  of  their  own  to  the  extent  sometimes 
of  30*.  a  week. 

But  on  the  principle  of  reformatories  for  adults — ^reforma- 
tories I  mean  at  private,  not  at  the  public  expense — there  is 
more  difference  of  opinion.  The  difficulty,  I  admit,  is  great. 
These  institutions  are  more  costly ;  they  require  much  patience, 
skill,  and  forbearance,  and  a  heart  proof  against  a  series  of  dis- 
appointments. But  we  must  consider  not  only  the  difficulty 
but  the  necessity  of  the  effort.  The  class  which,  after  the 
period  of  sentence,  is  turned  loose  again  upon  the  world  has 
always  been  large ;  but  since  the  repeal  of  the  penalty  of  trans- 
portation, it  has  become  much  larger.  They  must  be  dealt  with ; 
to  disregard  them,  as  some  people  in  fact,  though  hardly  in 
words,  propose,  is  impossible.  If  the  public  would  ignore  them, 
they  will  not  ignore  the  public,  but  will,  in  self-preservation, 
resort  again  to  violence  and  plunder.  Employment,  emigration, 
or  renewed  imprisonment  are  the  three  courses  open  for  the 
treatment  of  these  men.  Renewed  imprisonment  is  hopeless, 
cruel,  and,  on  the  full  scale,  impracticable.  It  would  be  the 
incarceration  of  an  army.  Employment  requires  some  pre- 
liminary character,  when  the  market  to  which  they  apply  is 
already  overstocked;  and  to  send  them  out  as  free  emigrants 
would  be  barely  justifiable,  unless  we  had  a  tolerable  assurance 
that  we  were  not  inflicting  a  curse  on  the  land  of  their  adop- 
tion. Many  men,  we  believe,  leave  the  prisons  with  good  inten- 
tions, but  relapse  into  crime  from  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
an  honest  livelihood.  Our  records  of  emigration  show  a  com- 
pensating success.  We  may  state  that  45  per  cent,  are  re- 
claimed to  an  orderly  life,  and  that  few,  or  none  of  these,  fall 
away  from  it.  Surely  this  subject  requires  very  mature  deli- 
beration before  it  be  cast  aside  ! 

The  public  health  and  social  economy,  though  they  are  so 
intertwined  that  we  cannot  handle  the  one  without  touching 
the  other,  are  yet  so  extensive,  various,  and  important  in  their 
details,  that  they  justly  claim  a  president,  vice-presidents,  and 
secretaries  for  each  department.    The  consideration  of   the 
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public  health  inyolves  far  more  than  the  mere  physical  status 
of  the  population.  It  has  its  physical  aspect  certainly ;  but  it 
has  also  its  morale  political^  and  financial  aspects.  Public 
healthy  with  all  its  accompaniments,  is  the  end,  and  social 
economy  the  means,  by  which  we  endeavour  to  arrive  at  it. 
To  those  who  have  never  investigated  these  things,  our  activity 
and  earnestness  appear  speculative  and  fanatical.  But  we 
assert  that  it  is  the  study  of  the  prime  laws  and  requirements 
of  our  nature.  We  observe  an  enormous  amount  pf  physical 
degradation  and  suffering ;  and  we  are  filled  with  apprehension 
and  pity.  We  examine  still  fiirther,  and  we  perceive  its  direful 
effects  on  the  moral,  social,  and  political  condition  of  millions 
of  the  human  race.  Our  feelings  rise  absolutely  to  terror,  and 
then  begin  to  awaken  the  conscience.  Science,  zeal,  piety,  and 
prayer  come  to  our  aid ;  we  learn  and  apply  the  preventive  and 
remedial  agencies,  and  soon  perceive  that,  though  death  is  the 
lot  of  all,  a  vast  proportion  of  the  disease  that  hastens  his  ap- 
proach, and  incapacitates  and  dishonours  life  before  he  comes, 
is  self-inflicted  by  man,  and  not  divinely  imposed — that  the 
certainty  of  such  an  issue,  if  we  are  unmindful,  is  one  of  the 
temptations  or  trials  to  which  we  are  subjected;  but  that  in 
tiiis,  as  in  all  other  things,  we  are  not  tried  above  that  we  are 
able,  but  with  the  trial  a  way  also  is  made  for  escape,  that  we 
may  be  able  to  bear  it.  Nor  are  we  without  the  sanction  of 
Scripture  itself,  not  only  for  the  principles,  but  in  some  measure 
for  the  details,  of  sanitary  provisions.  The  health  and  comfort 
of  society,  witii  the  decency  and  preservation  of  individual  life, 
were  deemed  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  Levitical  code — and  now^ 
after  more  than  3000  years,  whether  we  contend  with  epidemics, 
or  endeavour  to  regulate  the  ordinary  course  of  the  public 
health,  we  are  carrying  into  effect,  aided  by  the  more  scientific 
processes  of  modem  days,  the  principles  laid  down  by  the 
inspired  Lawgiver.  It  is  in  the  Departments  only  that  these 
points  can  be  fully  and  minutely  discussed ;  and,  indeed,  time 
would  fail  one  here  to  do  more  than  indicate  what  we  hope  will 
be  their  business  and  the  business  of  the  public.  The  enormous 
mortality  of  children  and  adults  may  be  viewed  in  both  a  formid- 
able and  a  consolatory  aspect;  formidable  in  respect  of  its 
amount ;  consolatory,  that  it  is  so  largely  preventible.  Now, 
the  nation  has  a  deep  and  lasting  interest  in  the  physical  wel- 
fare of  all  her  children,  not  merely  in  their  numerical  existence, 
but  in  the  power  and  duration  of  their  working  life.  '  In  the 
multitude  of  the  people,'  says  Solomon,  '  is  the  King's  honour  :* 
most  true ;  but  not  in  a  sickly,  enfeebled,  incapable  multitude. 
She  needs  her  people,  every  day  more  and  more,  for  the  indus- 
trial and  military  purposes  of  the  coimtry ;  she  needs  many  to 
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be  retained  at  home^  and  many  to  go  out  in  emigration^  peo- 
pling the  yast  wastes  of  the  earth  with  the  Anglo-Saxon  race. 
But  if  they  go,  let  them  go  as  children,  not  as  outcasts ;  un- 
broken in  allegiance,  unbroken  in  affection,  and  not  in  a  spirit 
which,  in  the  day  of  their  prosperity,  shall  say  '  Corban*  to  their 
parent  in  any  hour  of  her  peril.  Whatever  may  be  the  doubts 
and  contradictions  of  those  who  haye  not  investigated  these 
matters  for  themselves,  no  one  who  has  done  so  will  hesitate  to 
pronounce  as  to  their  powerful  influence  on  the  disposition, 
habits,  and  moral  character  of  the  people.  '  In  England  and 
Wales  alone,'  writes  Dr.  Gavin  Milroy  in  a  letter  to  me,  '  the 
Registrar-General  states  that  between  50,000  and  60,000  deaths 
at  least  every  year,  may  be  regarded  as  premature  and  avoid- 
able. ...  It  UBS  been  calculated  that,  upon  the  general  aggre- 
gate of  diseases,  there  are  between  20  and  30  cases  of  sickness 
for  eveiy  death  which  takes  place.  At  the  very  lowest  estimate, 
it  would  thus  appear  that  tnere  is  at  least  more  than  a  million 
attacks  of  illness  in  the  course  of  the  year  which  might  be 
avoided  by  greater  attention  to  the  hygiene  of  the  poor.'  This 
is  most  true ;  pauperization,  fretfnlness,  disruption  of  families 
and  domestic  life,  nervous  excitement,  and  a  fury  for  drink 
follow  on  these  ravages.  Filth  and  miasma  will,  in  some  form 
or  other,  accomplish  their  work,  and  like  evil  spirits,  anxious 
only  for  destruction,  if  they  cannot  extinguish  the  physical,  will 
corrupt  the  moral  life  of  many  generations.  Where  such 
agencies  are  rife  and  unchecked,  there  cannot  long  be  the  hope 
of  internal  peace  or  external  security.  The  existence  of  a  dis- 
contented, peevish,  and  grovelling  people  is  dangerous  and  dis- 
reputable alike.  That  we  are  not  so  is  due,  under  God,  to  the 
exertions  of  those  wise  men  who  called  your  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  repressive  measures.  That  we  may  not  be  so  here- 
after, must  be  due  to  you,  who  now  know  the  mischief,  as  they 
did,  and  who  have  the  remedy  in  your  own  hands. 

The  lowest  consideration  in  point  of  principle,  though  the 
most  powerful  generally  in  point  of  argument,  is  the  question 
of  the  effect  on  public  and  private  finances.  To  what  extent 
the  annual  sums,  either  levied  by  rate,  or  by  voluntary  contri- 
butions, would  be  abated  by  the  superior  state  of  the  nealth  of 
the  people,  it  might  be  difficult  to  ascertain  with  precision; 
but  an  estimate  may  easily  be  formed.  Look  to  the  lai^e 
amount  raised  by  rates  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  and  remember 
that  a  very  large  proportion  of  pauperism,  widowhood,  and 
orphanage  is  due  to  the  ravages  of  disease.  Consider  the  num- 
ber of  asylums  and  institutions  for  parentless  children ;  of  hos- 
pitals and  infirmaries  that  arise  from  the  same  source.  The 
sickness  of  a  family  eats  up,  in  a  short  time^  the  jsavings  of 
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years,  and  leaves  the  members  of  it,  if  they  survive,  disabled 
for  renewed  accumulations.  The  crime,  too,  that  springs  from 
all  these  causes  must  be  paid  for  at  the  public  expense — in 
police,  in  prosecutions,  in  courts,  in  prisons  ;  and  still  more  by 
society,  at  its  private  cost — in  thefts,  and  frauds,  and  violence, 
for  which,  perhaps,  it  may  obtain  the  punishment  of  the  offender, 
but  for  which  it  will  certainly  obtain  no  other  compensation. 
Now,  those  who  assert  such  things  have  'not  followed  cun- 
ningly devised  fables.^  '  They  speak  the  words  of  truth  and 
soberness/  The  case  of  Ely  I  mentioned  last  year ;  let  me  now 
earnestly  recommend  to  your  attention  the  report  for  1858  of 
the  Macclesfield  local  board  of  health.  Here  you  will  see  at 
once  what  a  zealous  and  enlightened  body  of  men  can  do. 
They  tell  you  that  their  system  has  been  in  operation  for  five 
years.  The  results,  therefore,  are  beyond  question.  The  rate 
of  mortality  in  the  borough  was,  before  they  began,  33  in  1 000 ; 
for  the  last  five  years  it  has  been  26  in  the  1000,  so  that  1015 
lives  have  been  saved.  In  funeral  expenses  alone,  calculated 
frx)m  the  returns  of  232  burial  clubs,  8729/.  have  been  saved. 
But  there  have  been  28,420  less  cases  of  sickness,  and  the  cost 
of  these  cases  being  estimated,  according  to  the  data  of  the 
benefit  societies,  at  one  shilling  a  day  for  twenty  days,  there  has 
been  a  further  reduction  of  expense  by  28,420/.  Again,  observe 
the  increased  average  duration  of  human  life.  The  average  age 
of  all  who  died  in  the  first  period  was  24  years,  while  in  the 
surrounding  agricultural  district  it  was  34  years.  In  the  last 
five  years  it  has  been  27  years.  Each  year  gains  an  accession, 
the  last  year's  average  being  28^  years.  Thus,  it  proceeds, 
length  of  days  by  three  years  has  been  added  to  each  inha- 
bitant. '  A  few  years  ago,'  says  the  reporter,  '  statements  such 
as  these  were  received  with  little  favour,  indeed  many  people 
affected  to  ridicule  them.  Now,  however,  such  vital  statistics 
have  assumed  an  authority  which  prevents  even  the  most  igno- 
rant from  questioning  their  real  value.'  One  more  fact.  '  The 
deaths  of  children  under  one  year  of  age  have  decreased  16*3 
per  cent.,  and  those  under  five  years  4*0  per  cent.'  This  is  a 
sample  of  what  has  been  already  achieved  in  many  parts,  and 
of  what  might  be  achieved  in  every  part  of  the  United  King- 
dom ;  and  well  have  we  a  right  to  say  to  every  one,  '  Go  thou 
and  do  likewise.'  But  the  benefits  of  improvements  of  dwell- 
ings, streets,  courts,  alleys — of  drainage,  ventilation,  supply  of 
good  water,  removal  of  nuisances,  piggeries,  laystalls,  bone 
boiling,  poisonous  manufactures,  with  the  whole  array  of  noxious 
agencies,  are  now  almost  universally  admitted.  Yet  many 
pause  at  the  preliminary  expense.  It  will  therefore  be  a  part 
of  our  inquiries  to  examine  the  pecuniary  bearings  of  the  whole 
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subject^  and  show^  as  we  most  undoubtedly  can  sbow^  that  a 
financial  outlay  on  works  such  as  these  will  be  amply  compen- 
sated by  a  financial  return  in  '  good  measure^  pressed  down^  and 
running  over/ 

There  are  other  points  in  social  economy  better  adapted  for 
the  leisure  of  the  sections  than  for  discussion  here ;  suburban 
dwellings  for  the  working  classes  in  the  large  towns  are  among 
the  first — the  principle  of  them  is  admirable^  but  we  have  found 
it  difficult  to  devise  a  good  practical  system ;  limitation  of  the 
hours  of  labour ;  what  a  field  do  the  inmates  of  workhouses 
present ;  and  especially  the  children^  of  whom  there  were^  not 
long  ago,  not  less  than  jo^ooo.  Now  were  these  poor  things 
transferred  from  the  close  and  fetid  spots  in  the  densely-peopled 
neighbourhoods,  and  collected  in  district  schools  (formed  by 
combination  of  parishes),  of  which  we  have  such  excellent 
instances,  the  benefit  would  be  incalculable.  A  society  has 
lately  been  established  for  the  visitation  of  these  institutions, 
a  society  in  which  ladies  have  taken  the  lead ;  and  I  trust  that 
we  shall  soon  be  favoured  by  some  of  their  reports.  That  the 
lowest  depths  of  filth,  confusion,  and  disease  may  be  cleansed 
and  regulated,  is  proved  by  the  operation  of  the  Common 
Lodging-House  Act  wherever  it  has  been  fairly  introduced. 
Its  effect  has  been  to  banish  fever  from  these  receptacles,  and 
establish  decency  and  order.  This  is  matter  of  congratulation. 
Many  thousands  of  our  people,  from  choice  or  necessity,  will 
continue  to  lead  very  migratory  lives ;  and  it  is  consolatory  to 
find  that  they  even  are  not  beyond  the  reach  of  care  and  civili- 
zation. The  various  topics  of  inquiry  connected  with  this  head 
are  concisely  and  clearly  arranged  in  the  official  programme  of 
our  proceedings.  All  are,  no  doubt,  of  real  importance ;  and 
the  research  will  exercise  and  enrich  our  understandings.  But 
while  some  deliberate,  let  some  act ;  a  few  points  of  practical 
utility  settled  and  immediately  set  in  motion,  will  simplify  our 
whole  course,  and  solve,  by  operation,  very  many  of  the  several 
intricacies  that  we  are  preparing  for  discussion. 

One  point  alone  remains :  we  ask  the  question — How  far, 
and  in  what  way,  shall  we  promote  and  support  the  wholesome 
recreations  of  the  people?  Now,  clearly  the  ruling  powers 
should  have  nothing  to  do  with  such  a  care ;  let  them  provide 
parks  and  playgrounds,  and  their  work  is  done.  But  what 
benefits  would  be  effected  by  private  interference?  I  throw  it 
out  only  for  conversation.  Yet  the  matter  is  not  of  trifling  im- 
portance. We  might  improve  and  direct  the  taste  of  the  people, 
and  check,  in  some  measure,  the  reviving  appetite  for  the 
detestable  amusements  of  the  bull-bait  and  the  prize-rin^. 
Harvest-homes^  excursions^  and  things  of  that  sort  are  admi- 
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table,  if  duly  managed ;  and  I  would  call  attention  to  the  Olym- 
pian games  at  Wemock^  in  Shrc^hire  (tested  by  the  expmence 
of  ten  years)^  for  encouragement  of  athletic  exercises.  Sure  I 
am  that  this  manifestation  of  interest  begets  a  sympathy  be^ 
tween  all  classes.  A  man  will  oftentimes  be  more  gratified  by 
your  attention  to  his  amusement  than  by  your  regard  for  h^ 
necessities.  And  (if  the  instance  of  the  ragged  schools  may  be 
quoted)  we  may  assort  that  the  prospect  ci  a  summer  treat  on 
the  riyer  or  in  the  fields  is  far  more  effective  tor  disciidiBe 
during  the  whole  preceding  year^  than  would  be  twenty  times 
its  duration  in  length  of  punishment. 

I  entertain  an  ardent  hope  that  these  meetings  will  rise 
higher  and  higher  in  public  favour.  They  are  adapted  to  the 
age ;  they  accomplish  a  work  and  satisfy  a  want.  Their  peri«- 
patetic  character  diffuses  interest  and  Imowledge^  keeps  tip  a 
perpetual  novelty^  and  prevents  stagnation — though  in  move- 
ment^ they  present  a  constant  centre  to  which  hints,  suggestions, 
the  various  and  scattered  knowledge  in  the  country,  may  be 
directed.  Many  minds  that  have  hitherto  slept  are  called  into  co- 
operation ;  and  may,  perhaps,  commence  a  career  of  usefulness. 
Efforts  are  invited  which  otherwise  might  never  be  made,  or  made 
firuitlessly.  A  man  may  have  no  time  nor  opportunity  f(^  an  ela^ 
borate  treatise ;  but  here  a  single  sheet  is  submitted  to  the  most 
intelligent  judges ;  it  is  recorded  by  the  daily  press ;  and  a  few 
modest  lines  do  more  than  the  work  of  a  big  book.  Is  it  for- 
bidden to  push  our  aspirations  even  higher?  Is  it  forbidden  to 
believe  that  these  gatherings  may  be  of  nations,  and  so  become, 
under  God,  subsidiary  to  the  great  issue  of '  beating  our  swcNcds 
into  ploughshares,  and  our  spears  into  pruning-hooks  ?'  By  the 
aid  of  Great  Easterns  the  Channel  may  be  reduced  to  a  leap, 
and  the  Atlantic  be  only  a  prolonged  bridge.  The  advantage 
will  be  great,  for  all  ^ese  matters  require  wide  experience; 
they  need  many  minds,  many  habits,  many  views,  many  facts, 
and  many  men  to  throw  light  upon  them.  Until  we  can  be 
brought  to  one  flat  resemblance  throughout  the  world,  the  race 
must  be  considered  in  its  various  phases,  and  with  reference  to 
the  peculiar  difficulties  and  wants  of  each  nation,  and  the  adap- 
tation of  peculiar  remedies.  In  this  way  ^e  exchange  of  ideas, 
like  the  exchanges  of  commerce,  may  be  truly  benefioal,  and  an 
evil  existing  in  one  country  may  be  remedied  by  the  good 
existing  in  another.  I  may  be  told  that  the  standard  we  have 
raised  is  too  high ;  but  a  high  standard  alone  will  excite  high 
efforts.  We  are  desired  '  earnestly  to  covet  the  best  ^fto  /  and 
the  very  coveting  alone  of  such  things  is  the  first  step  towards 
perfection. 

But  while  we  institute  remedies  and  devise  good,  we  may 
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(such  is  human  nature)  introduce  new  evils.  Everything  has 
a  tendency  to  run  into  abuse ;  and  a  main  object  of  this  Asso- 
ciation is  to  watch  against  such  abuses^  and^  if  possible^  nip 
them  in  the  bud.  Let  us  suppose  that  we  fail  of  our  con- 
templated ends ;  our  very  failure^  like  the  failures  of  alchemy^ 
will  bring  a  contribution  of  facts  to  true  science ;  we  shall  at 
least  have  deserved  the  praise  of  Terentius  Varro^  that  we  '  did 
not  despair  of  the  republic/  Let  us  suppose  that  we  but 
partially  succeed  in  our  day.  Well^  then^  receive  the  measure 
of  success  with  fiedth  and  joy^  for  who  can  tell  what  blessings 
may  await  those  who^  in  another  generation^  shall  enter  into  our 
labours  ?  Let  us  suppose  that  our  success  is  complete.  Then 
we  must  remember  that  to  use  the  harvest  aright  is  no  less  a 
duty  and  a  work  than  it  was  to  obtain  it.  The  appeal  is  to 
every  one — the  rich  and  the  poor^  the  scientific  and  the  igno- 
rant^ the  occupied  and  the  leisurely^  the  great  and  the  small — 
all  have  their  share.  Oftentimes^  the  smallest  in  the  eye  of 
man  is  the  greatest  in  the  eye  of  a  higher  Power.  We  may 
di£fer  in  phases  of  thought^  in  modes  of  action^  in  expressions 
of  feeling,  in  the  stamp  and  colour  of  our  opinions ;  but^  while 
the  differences  will  appear  on  Ihe  sur&ce^  concord  may  lie 
beneath;  and  may  we  not  strive  that  all^  of  every  degree^ 
though  in  various  sort  and  manner^  be  reidly  and  effectively 
combined  for  the  one  grand  and  6nal  consummation^  '  Olory  to 
God  in  the  highest ;  <m  eaarth^  peace ;  good  will  towards  men  I  ^ 
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IN  addressing  you  upon  the  present  occasion  of  our 
meeting  there  are  so  many  subjects  which  claim  our  atten- 
tion^ that  a  selection  must  be  made  of  those  most  pressing  finr 
consideration^  and  these  very  far  indeed  from  being  the  only 
ones  of  great  importance.  This  affixes  one  limit  to  the  choice 
of  topics ;  but  another  is  prescribed  by  the  maxim  of  alwayf 
looking  forward,  the  maxim  which  must  guide  us  and  all  prac- 
tical men — 

Thinking  nought  done  while  aught  remAini  to  do. 

We  arc  therefore  bound  chiefly  to  regard  the  thing  propoeed 
to  complete  what  has  already  been  begun^  or  the  things  whidi 
have  not  yet  been  brought  under  our  consideration. 

It  is  impossible^  in  any  institution  like  ours^  that  diflappoint- 
ment  should  not  arise  from  the  comparative  slowness  of  the  pro- 
gress made  in  giving  effect  to  the  proposals  offered^  the  changes 
suggested.  This  arises  in  part  from  the  hopes  and  expectationa 
of  sanguine  men.  But  it  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  wide  difference 
between  proposing  and  executing.  '  Proposal^^  as  Lord  Bacon 
said  long  ago^  ^  has  wings^  but  execution  leaden  feet.'  In  the 
course  of  our  speculations  we  meet  no  obstruction ;  our  plana 
are  more  or  less  theories.  We  move  forward  at  a  rapid  pace; 
the  world  of  action  flows  slowly,  its  course  broken  by  rocka^ 
even  its  currents  often  striking  against  the  banks.  It  is  ever 
moving,  like  time,  but  at  a  pace  so  different  &om  that  of  the 
speculative  reformer  hurrying  along  the  side,  that  it  mocks  hia 
impatience,  and  he  is  apt  to  think  nothing  done,  nav,  even  to 
fancy  that  society  is  not  merely  stationary  but  retrograde,  becanae 
its  rate  of  movement  is  so  different  from  his  own ;  just  as  when 
travelling  with  great  speed  along  a  river  side,  it  sometimes  ap- 
pears stagnant,  and  not  to  flow  at  all ;  nay>  you  are  even  under 
the  deception  of  its  seeming  to  flow  backwards.  But  reason- 
able men  are  reconciled  to  the  postponement  of  the  things  thej 
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so  anxiously  desire,  by  the  reflexion 'that  all  change,  to  be  safe, 
must  be  gradual,  and  to  be  an  improvement  must  be  the  result 
of  experience,  the  great  teacher,  but  the  sovereign  corrector 
too,  which  not  only  must  preside  over  the  formation  of  our 
plans,  but  guide  us  in  their  execution. 

Let  us  first  cast  an  eye  abroad  before  dwelling  upon  our  home 
concerns,  and  we  find  reason  to  be  satisfied  even  with  the  pro- 
gress begun  at  least  in  countries  very  far  from  heretofore  moving 
even  at  the  slow  rate  complained  of  here.  In  the  Russian 
empire  our  proceedings  in  this  Association  have  been  watched 
with  great  interest.  The  accoimts  of  them  both  in  1857  and 
last  year  have  been  most  fiilly  given  in  the  St.  Petersburg 
journals.  Our  corresponding  members  in  that  coimtry  assure 
us  of  the  great  attention  given  to  them ;  and  we  soon  shall 
have  proofs  of  it  in  papers  communicated  from  thence.  But 
the  government  has  happily  undertaken  the  great  measure  of 
emancipating  the  serfs,  conducting  it  upon  sound  and  moderate 
principles ;  and,  what  might  still  less  have  been  expected,  a 
greater  freedom  of  discussion  upon  all  subjects  has  been  allowed 
to  the  press.  Surely  we  may  well  lament  that  other  countries 
which  have  no  serfs  to  liberate,  but  have  a  press  to  set  free, 
show  no  such  tendencies.  Who  would  have  thought  but  a  little 
while  ago  of  the  Russian  government  being  held  up  to  the 
French  for  imitation,  and  the  people  for  envy,  in  anything 
relating  to  public  liberty ! 

Of  Austria  it  may  not  be  possible  to  speak  in  the  same  terms. 
Yet  an  important  step  has  been  made  even  there  in  favour  of 
religious  liberty.  In  those  parts  of  her  dominions  heretofore 
most  oppressed  by  ecclesiastical  tyranny  and  bigotry,  in  their 
usual  and  natural  alliance,  it  is  understood  that  the  Protestants 
are  now  secured  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  rights.  It  is  most 
gratifying  to  observe  these  indications  of  the  progress  which  Social 
Science  is  making  in  its  most  important  branches.  But  we  must 
now  bring  our  view  homeward ;  and  first  of  all  we  are  boimd 
to  acknowledge  the  kind  terms  in  which  the  President  of  the 
sister  institution  has  at  its  last  meeting  referred  to  the  National 
Association.  His  Boyal  Highness  presiding  for  the  year, 
in  a  most  able  address,  distinguished  by  its  learning  as  well  as 
by  its  sound  sense,  was  pleased  to  express  his  good  wishes 
towards  us,  and  confidence  in  the  success  of  our  labours,  and  to 
intimate  a  desire  (in  which  I  am  sure  we  all  most  heartily  join) 
that  our  endeavours  may  be  directed  as  much  as  possible  to 
make  our  works  answer  to  our  designation,  giving  our  various 
inquiries  a  scientific  substance  as  well  as  form.  And  now,  as 
there  may  be  some  doubt  about  the  order  in  which  to  take  thp 
subjects  selected  for  summary  mention,  let  us^  in  deference  to 
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our  noble  President^  begin  with  the  Public  Health  department^ 
which  he  so  ably  Buperintended  last  year. 

At  that  meeting  it  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  the  im- 
portant subjectofthemcansofprerentingadulteration  of  fiood;  and 
the  Council  made  an  elaborate  report^  referring  Mr.  Sckolefield'i 
bill  to  the  Committee^  which  approved  the  BiU^Buggestiiig  some 
material  amendments.  It  was^  however^  unfortuna^y,  dropt  in 
the  Commons ;  but  the  Committee^s  report  will  be  of  great  serrioe 
to  ^f  r.  Scholefield  in  preparing  the  measure  for  reintroductkm. 

The  same  department  took  into  its  consideration  the  uxisalii- 
factory  footing  upon  which  the  responsibility  of  goYemment  ai 
well  as  that  of  the  local  authorities^  for  the  sanitary  state  d 
the  country^  had  been  left  by  the  Public  Health  Act  of  the  Ses- 
sion 1857^  and  especially  by  the  want  of  system  which  ineritalih 
resulted  &om  the  Act  being  only  temporary.  The  Coimcu 
entirely  agreed  in  this  view^  and  presented  an  elaborate  petition 
to  both  Houses^  through  Lord  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  J.  ItiiSBell, 
setting  forth  in  detail  the  evils  complained  of^  and  strong^ 
urging  the  making  the  Act  permanent^  with  some  few  altera* 
tions.  This  application  to  Parliament  was  attended  with  snO' 
cess^  and  the  Act  of  1857  is  now  perpetual. 

Great  progress  has  been  made  in  the  investigation  which  wai 
instituted  of  the  effects  of  the  Quarantine  Laws^  and  then 
proposed  abrogation.  A  sub-Committee  of  the  department  wai 
charged  with  this  subject^  and  queries  in  great  detail  wen 
circidated  among  our  governors  and  consuls ;  the  answers  tc 
which  furnish  important  information^  as  will  be  found  in  thl 
report  about  to  be  presented.  In  prosecuting  this  inqnirj  wi 
have  been  greatly  indebted  to  the  Foreign  and  Colonial  Secr» 
taries  both  of  the  present  and  the  former  Government^  as  well  ai 
to  the  valuable  papers  read  at  our  last  meeting.  But  the  moal 
remarkable  papers  in  this  department  at  that  meeting  were  mir 
questionably  those  of  Florence  Nightingale^  in  which  she  com- 
municated in  a  most  striking  manner  the  results  of  her  experi 
encc  upon  the  construction  and  economy  of  hospitals.  Thi 
Council^  deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  these  papers. 
had  them  printed  in  a  separate  form^  and  sent  copies  to  all  tlu 
hospitals  in  the  United  Kingdom^  and  to  many  medical  officera 
There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  best  effects  have  fid* 
lowed  from  this  proceeding ;  and  that  this  great  bene&ctor  t( 
her  suffering  fellow-creatures  will  not  much  longer  have  tc 
lament^  with  a  feeling  of  shame^  our  free  countnr  being  lefl 
behind  those  under  despotic  governments  in  this  materia! 
branch  of  sanitary  policy.  Let  us  pause  for  a  moment  tc 
declare  that  the  choicest  notes  warbled  by  the  'solemn  bird 
of  night  never  sounded  more  sweet  to  vidgar  cars  than  ncwi 
sounds  to  the  philanthropist's  the  name  consecrated  to  undying 
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fame  by  the  wise  beneficence  and  generous  self-sacrifice  of  her 
who  bears  it — a  fame  far  less  precious  in  her  estimation  than 
the  delightful  reflexion  on  pain  assuaged  and  sorrow  averted. 

When  we  consider  how  many  thousands  of  the  poor  are  un- 
fortunately inhabitants  of  the  workhouse^  we  at  once  perceive 
the  importance  of  its  better  regulation  both  as  r^ards  its 
economy^  its  arrangements^  and  the  labour  of  its  inmates.  But 
the  tendency  of  the  governors  to  exclude  the  public  and  to 
prevent  a  full  examination  of  what  goes  on  within  th^  walls, 
has  been  found  to  prevent  the  improvements  which  humane 
and  well-informed  persons  have  repeatedly  urged.  Two  most 
valuable  papers  from  Miss  Louisa  Twining  were  read  at  our 
meetings  in  Birmingham  and  in  Liverpool ;  and  at  the  former 
an  important  discussion  led  to  the  appointment  of  a  sub-Com- 
mittee on  the  proposition  suggested  by  her  experience  and  full 
knowledge  of  the  whole  subject^  namely,  the  formation  of  Work- 
house Visiting  Committees.  This  received  the  entire  approval 
of  the  Poor-law  Board.  The  consequence  has  been  the  insti- 
tution of  a  system  of  regular  visiting  of  workhouses,  especially 
of  their  schools  and  sick-wards.  It  would  be  difficult  to  over- 
rate the  importance  of  this  reform,  or  the  merits  of  Miss 
Twining,  whose  time  and  care  and  great  abilities  have  long 
been  devoted  to  the  subject.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
plan  thus  happily  begun  will  be  carried  further,  with  the  benefit 
of  the  suggestions  which  have  resulted  from  above  a  year's 
experience. 

The  various  subjects  connected  with  the  amendment  of  the 
law  require  a  more  detailed  consideration  than  the  limits  of  this 
address  permit,  but  they  will  be  fully  commented  upon  by  the 
eminent  person  who  presides  over  the  department  of  jurispru- 
dence. On  one  most  important  matter  we  may  remember  the 
able  paper  of  Mr.  Leoni  Levi,  and  the  discussions  to  which  it 
gave  rise  the  year  before  last  on  Judicial  Statistics;  and  a  very 
beneficial  effect  has  been  produced  by  that  discussion.  There 
has  been,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  removal  of  the  defect  so  often 
complained  of,  and  for  which  I  have  so  repeatedly  pressed  bills 
upon  the  Law  Amendment  Society  and  the  House  of  Lords. 
The  position  is  of  manifest  truth,  that  judicial  legislation  can 
never  become  an  inductive  science  until  a  record  is  kept  in 
minute  detail  of  all  causes  tried,  and  the  results  of  the  trial, 
so  that  the  effects  of  each  change  in  the  law  may  at  once  be 
seen.  A  considerable  improvement,  hw  an  extension  of  the 
returns,  has  been  made  under  the  able  superintendence  of 
Messrs.  Redgrave  and  Fonblanque ;  and  the  object  of  my  reso- 
lutions, moved  in  1856  and  supported  at  our  first  meeting^  has, 
to  a  certain  extent,  been  attained.  So  that  we  mav  hope  for 
such  complete  and  regular  infbrmation  upon  this  subject  as  has 
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long  been  given  in  the  French  annual  statement  of  the  Ministen 
of  Public  Justice^  and  that  the  principles  which  guide  our  judi- 
cial legislation  may  better  deserve  the  name  of  inductive 
science. 

The  bulk  of  the  community,  that  is,  the  working  classes,  have 
much  that  concerns  their  comfort  and  conduces  to  their  im« 
provement  in  their  own  power.  But  not  a  little  depends  upon 
their  employers.  The  progress  of  the  middle  classes  in  acquiring 
knowledge,  naturally  gives  it  a  greater  value  in  their  estimation 
as  regards  themselves  and  those  beneath  them.  Their  attention, 
too,  has,  of  late  years,  been  turned  generally  to  the  great  ques- 
tions of  Social  Science,  and  the  condition,  in  all  respects^  of 
those  in  their  employ  has  occupied  their  thoughts  far  more  than 
in  former  times.  But  in  nothing  have  they  more  distinguished 
themselves,  both  for  good  sense  and  disinterested  benevolence^ 
than  in  the  efforts  made  to  restrict  the  hours  of  labour,  giving, 
besides,  a  half-holiday  and  the  entire  benefit  of  the  Sabbatii 
rest.  The  grievous  effects  of  overworking  on  the  health,  both 
of  body  and  mind,  have  been  strikingly  shown  upon  the  autho- 
rity of  medical  men  and  other  experienced  persons.  It  has  also 
been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  sacrifice  which  employers 
make  is  much  overrated;  that  in  many  cases  it  amounts  to 
nothing  (the  work  being  better  done,  or  the  shop  better  attended 
by  those  who  are  not  exhausted) ;  and  in  all  cases  the  loss  might, 
by  judicious  arrangements,  be  avoided.  It  is  highly  satisfactory 
to  find  that  the  early-closing  movement,  begun  about  twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  conned  to  the  drapery  business,  soon 
after  became  general ;  so  that  now  there  is,  in  all  branches  of 
trade,  and  also  in  the  pubUc  departments,  a  very  great  improve- 
ment. But  we  had  a  description,  at  our  first  meeting,  firom  Mr. 
Lilwall,  in  his  able  and  painfully  interesting  paper,  of  the 
dreadful  condition  of  those  working  in  some  tndes  still  iinre- 
formed ;  and  it  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the  same  considerate 
kindness  of  employers  may  be  extended  to  these.  This  is  mani- 
festly an  evil  to  which,  great  as  it  is,  the  law  cannot,  except, 
perhaps,  in  very  few  instances  and  to  a  very  limited  extent,  apply 
a  remedy.*  It  becomes  the  more  necessary  to  direct  the  atten- 
tion of  employers  still  further  to  the  subject,  and  to  call  upon 
them  to  communicate  with  each  other,  and  make  such  arrange- 
ments as  the  experience  of  any  may  suggest  for  completing,  with 
as  little  sacrifice  as  possible,  the  good  work  already,  much  to  their 
credit,  begun.  Of  a  truth,  what  they  have  done  is  highly  to  be 
praised,  and  their  conduct  is  worthy  of  all  acceptation;  nor 


*  The  overworking  of  dressmakers,  night  and  day,  and  of  bakers,  has  been  men- 
tioned by  some  as  calling  for  and  justifying  legislative  interposition. 
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could  we  easily  point  to  any  work  of  philanthropy  in  our  day 
better  entitled  to  public  gratitude.  It  has  indeed  merits  of  a 
peculiar  kind;  for  while  other  plans  operate  indirectly  and 
gradually^  the  benefits  of  this  are  direct  and  immediate.  The 
healthy  the  instruction^  the  morals  of  ^e  community  are 
directly  improved  by  the  action  applied^  and  improved  at  once. 
The  class^  too^  thus  benefited^  is  the  most  important  of  the 
children  of  toil,  those  in  whose  work  the  mind  is  most  employed. 
But  it  comprises  also  our  artisans;  those  whose  talents  and 
industry  make  England  the  great  capital  of  manufactures; 
whose  exquisite  skill  and  admirable  dexterity  bears  the  fame  of 
our  arts  into  every  sea  that  a  ship  can  plough^  teaching  envy  to 
the  proudest  of  our  rivals,  and  veneration  to  every  tribe,  however 
remote,  as  soon  as  its  existence  becomes  known. 

Of  the  working  classes  at  large,  if  not  the  besetting  sins, 
certainly  the  most  pernicious  failings,  are  improvidence  and 
intemperance ;  and  as  there  can  be  no  greater  evils  than  what 
proceed  from  these  sources,  it  is  fortunate  that  a  remedy  can 
be  applied  certainly  to  mitigate,  possibly  even  to  effect  an  ab- 
solute cure.  The  two  failings  are  no  doubt  closely  connected ; 
but  it  is  fit  that  they  be  considered  apart,  as  in  some  material 
respects  they  are  not  co-extensive,  improvidence  having  the 
wider  scope  and  more  general  operation. 

It  is  well  said  by  Mr.  Erskine  Clarke,  in  his  very  useful 
paper,  at  the  Congress  of  1857,  that  'the  great  problem  of 
Social  Economy  is  how  to  help  the  working  people  to  keep 
themselves  with  their  own  money'  (in  other  words,  to  teach 
them  provident  habits) ;  and  the  plan  which  he  strongly  presses, 
and  which  Mr.  Akroyd,  in  an  able  and  important  paper,  last 
year,  more  fully  illustrated,  is  the  establishment  of  Penny 
Savings'  Banks.  The  great  step  made  fifty  years  ago,  and 
which  we  owe  to  a  most  wise  and  pious  pastor  of  the  Scotch 
church,  my  reverend  friend  Dr.  H.  Duncan,  was  the  institution 
of  Savings  Banks,  which  received  all  deposits  of  a  shilling  and 
upwards.  These  very  soon  extended  almost  over  the  whole 
island.  By  the  last  returns  there  have  been  deposited  above 
32,000,000/.  by  1,340,000  contributors.  But  in  this,  as  in  all 
other  institutions  for  promoting  popular  improvement,  it  has 
been  found  that  they  do  not,  at  first,  reach  the  class  for  whose 
benefit  they  are  chiefly  designed,  but  a  class  somewhat  above 
them ;  and  the  proportion  of  very  small  deposits  clearly  showed 
the  tendency  of  the  humbler  elates  to  avail  themselves  of  the 
banks  as  far  as  their  rules  allow,  for  85  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
which  has  just  now  been  mentioned  was  for  sums  of  an  average 
not  exceeding  12L  It  thus  becomes  manifest  that  sums  below 
IS,   ought  to  be  received;  and  Dr.  Chalmers  proposed  the 
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Fenny  Bank^  whidi  completely  succeeded.  Without  the  know- 
ledge of  his  suggestion  and  its  success^  the  same  thing  was 
tri^  and  succeeded  perfectly  at  Birmingham,  Hali&x,  Derby^ 
HuU,  and  many  other  places.  In  Birminghun,  in  1856,  84,000 
accounts  were  opened  for  sums  of  one  penny  and  upwards, 
11,500/i  being  paid  in,  of  which  10,700/.  were  drawn  out, 
clc^Eirly  showing  that  the  banks  are  used,  as  they  were  intended, 
jfor  a  temporary  deposit,  and  for  keeping  the  money  till  wanted; 
but  without  the  banks  the  pence  would  be  squandered  in  pro- 
viding some  indulgence,  probably  drink.  The  great  object  is 
teaching  the  working  man  to  be^  saving;  once  beginning,  be 
wiU  add  to  the  little  hoard;  and  when  it  reaches  a  certain 
amount,  he  wlQ  keep  it,  unless  driven  by  bad  times,  by  disease, 
or  other  accident,  to  encroach  upon  it.  But  we  may  safely 
affirm  that  a  most  salutary  change  is  made  in  a  man's  habit, 
perhaps  in  his  character,  by  his  beginning  to  save  for  whatever 
purpose,  and  that  providence  in  this  one  and  very  material 
particular,  will  become  the  habit  generally  of  his  mmd.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  our  attention  shall  be  called,  during  this 
meeting,  to  the  proposal  of  Mr.  Sikes,  for  applying  money-order 
offices  in  the  Post  Office  department  to  the  purposes  of  Savings 
Banks,  or  possibly,  in  some  cases,  as  a  substitute  for  them. 

Of  intemperance  the  baneful  effects  need  not  be  dwelt  upon 
in  detail.  It  is  the  smallest  part  of  the  evil,  that  at  the  very 
least  ten  times  as  much  money  is  spent  upon  drink  as  upon 
publications  of  all  kinds,  newspapers  included.  The  learned 
and  enlightened  Becorder  of  Birmingham  makes  this  abundantly 
evident  in  his  valuable  charges  to  the  Grand  Jury.  But  the 
fer  worse  effects  of  this  propensity  in  producing  disease  both 
of  body  and  inind,  and  in  filling  our  gaols  with  criminals  and 
our  workhouses  with  paupers,  are  so  dreadful  as  loudly  to  call 
for  the  application  of  repressive  measures.  The  connexion  of 
intoxication  and  of  drunken  habits  with  crime  is  demonstrated 
in  the  clearest  manner.  ^  Every  one  acquainted  with  criminal 
Courts,'  says  Mr.  Hill,  '  must  admit  the  truth  of  what  our 
Judges  state  day  by  day  and  year  after  year,  that  by  far  the 
greater  number  of  all  offences  committed  have  their  origin  in 
the  love  of  drink.'  The  Chaplain  of  Preston  House  of  Cor- 
rection, Mr.  Clay — a  name  never  to  be  pronounced  without  the 
greatest  respect  for  his  truly  virtuous  and  useful  life — shows 
that,  in  Lancashire,  the  proportion  of  offences  traced  distinctly 
to  this  cause  was  about  40  per  cent,  in  years  of  foM  employment 
and  good  wages,  having  been  only  17  per  cent,  in  the  years  of 
distress ;  and  this  difference  manifestly  arose  from  the  facility  of 
indulging  dissipated  propensities  in  the  prosperous  times.  In 
the  United  States  we  find  a  Judge  of  Maine,  the  strenuous  ad- 
versary of  absolute  prohibition,  yet  urging  the  necessity  of 
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restrictions  upon  the  sale  of  liquors.  He  declares  that  nine- 
tenths  of  all  crimes  attended  with  violence  arise  from  intoxica- 
tion. In  another  State,  Bhode  Island,  sixty  per  cent,  of  all 
offences  appear  to  be  caused  by  drunkenness,  and  twenty  per 
cent,  of  insane  persons  is  the  proportion  of  those  whose  malady 
had  this  origin.  That  repressive  measures  are  already  called  for 
in  this  country  it  is  difficult  to  deny ;  but  if  there  are  objections 
to  these,  chiefly  from  the  public  mind  not  being  prepared  for 
them,  at  least  we  can  cease  to  encourage  intemperance  by 
treating  it  as  venial,  and  by  suffering  pernicious  customs  to  be 
continued  apparently  for  its  protection.  Not  only  do  those 
greatly  err,  but  they  are  positively  criminal,  who  treat  the  sub- 
ject lightly ;  and  yet  more  to  be  condemned  are  those  who  re- 
gard intemperance  as  an  extenuation  of  guilt,  of  which  it  is 
rather  an  aggravation.  How  much  more  criminal  are  persons 
in  authority  who  sometimes  so  consider  it  in  meting  out  the  in- 
flictions of  the  police,  or  even  of  the  penal  law  !  But  those  arc 
not  to  be  forgiven  who  indulge  in  light  talk  upon  that  which 
is  the  fruitful  parent  of  the  worst  offences,  even  of  murder  itself. 
What  shall  we  say  then  of  customs  being  maintained  directly 
promoting  intemperance,  and  which  have  neither  antiquity  to 
plead  in  their  defence,  nor  any  necessity  whatever  to  require 
their  continuance,  nor  even  the  fact  of  their  universality  to 
allege  in  their  favour  ?  The  existence  of  Statute  Fairs  is  a  dis- 
grace to  the  police  of  this  country.  In  some  of  the  most 
extensive  and  populous  counties  they  are  unknown,  and  not  the 
slightest  inconvenience  is  experienced  from  the  want  of  them. 
Wherever  they  are  held,  all  the  best  authorities  among  the 
magistrates  and  police  officers  are  agreed  in  representing  them 
as  a  great  cause  of  drunkenness,  and  every  species  of  immoral 
indulgence.  This  important  subject  was  fully  treated  by  Mr. 
Nash  Stephenson  at  our  last  meeting,  and  the  progress  was  de- 
scribed of  a  remedy  by  way  of  a  substitute  in  the  registry  of 
farm  servants,  which  many  persons  have  of  late  desired  to  see 
extended  to  all  servants;  and  a  society  has  been  formed  in 
London  with  this  view. 

As  it  is  clearly  not  enough  that  we  should  cease  to  encourage 
intemperance,  and  as  positive  repression  is  attended  -with  great 
difficulty,  there  is  every  reason  to  rejoice  in  the  exertions  which 
have  been  made  by  individuals  to  apply  a  remedy,  or  at  least  a 
palliative,  by  such  proceedings  as  may  be  taken  without  legisla- 
tive aid.  The  formation  of  Temperance  Associations  has  been 
highly  beneficial ;  and  these  have  spread  over  many  parts  of  the 
country.  Not  only  have  these  bodies  published  works  admirably 
conducted,  and  several  newspapers,  beside  circulating  cheap 
tracts  to  a  vast  amount^  the  Temperance  League  300,000  a- week ; 
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but  tlicy  encourage  their  members  to  take  the  pledge,  whidh 
though  often  broken  is  kept  by  many.  The  servioes  of  thfl 
Grand  Alliance,  and  of  its  able  and  learned  secretary^  Mr.  S. 
Pope,  are  truly  above  all  praise. 

A  very  important  step  was  made  in  this  direction  at  the  laat 
meeting  of  the  National  Association.  Mr.  C.  Melly  (to  whose 
brother  George's  zealous  and  indefatigable  exertions  at  liver- 
pool  our  gratitude  is  most  justly  due)  read  a  paper  deacribiiig  the 
fountains  which  he  had  erected  in  that  town,  with  the  happiest 
effect  in  lessening  the  prevailing  drunkenness.  The  Council 
allowed  a  separate  edition  of  the  tract  with  the  print  of  a  foun- 
tain as  a  model  to  be  published ;  and  it  was  eztensiyely 
distributed  during  the  Congress.  The  effect  has  been  to  spread 
the  establishment  of  fountains  over  the  whole  country,  ao  that 
there  is  hardly  a  great  town  without  one  or  more.  It  cannot 
be  doubted  that  the  gratuitous  supply  of  good  water,  at  oonve- 
nient  places,  has  a  tendency  to  lessen  intemperance  by  diminish- 
ing the  temptation,  and  preventing  the  resort  to  public-houses; 
and  it  is  certain  that  the  benefit  thus  derived  has  been  entiidj 
owing  to  the  services  of  this  Association. 

It  may,  however,  well  be  contended  that  these  measnm 
being  only  in  the  nature  of  palliatives,  the  enormous  tniiM*liiff 
must  be  attacked  by  more  effectual  operations;  and  it  is  painful 
to  admit  that  we  must  reckon  Education  itself  as  among^  palli- 
atives only.  Its  tendency  to  lessen  criminal  propensities  hj 
affording  other  occupations,  as  well  as  by  strengthening^  right 
principles  to  divert  from  criminal  courses,  is  unquestionahle. 
But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  fallacy  than  to  set  its  effecta  in 
repressing  crimes  against  that  of  intemperance  in  producing 
them,  and  it  is  a  dangerous  fallacy ;  for  men  rely  upon  the  im- 
provement in  character  and  its  effect  in  controlling  die  paasioos;, 
as  sufficient  to  counteract  the  direct  tendency  of  intemperance  ; 
and  they  answer  the  call  for  repressive  measures  by  bidding  na 
trust  to  education. 

The  humanizing  influence  of  instruction  in  preventing  offenoea 
attended  with  violence  is  proverbial,  and  is  admitted.  We  have 
a  striking  illustration  in  the  proportion  of  crimes  committed 
with  violence  proceeding  from  drunkenness.  The  influence  rf 
education  is  indirect,  and  of  gradual  operation.  The  action  of 
intemperance  is  direct  and  immediate.  We  may  so  far  trust  to 
tlie  improvement  produced  by  the  former  as  to  expect  from  it  a 
diminution  in  the  number  of  offences,  but  the  latter  adds  to  their 
iiimiber  and  increases  their  malignity,  as  certainly  and  far  more 
powerfully. 

To  rely  upon  popular  improvement  alone,  and  take  no 
measures  for  rcmonng  the  great  cause  of  crimes,  would  be  to 
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lull  ourselves  into  as  perilous  a  security  as  theirs  vho  should 
trust  to  the  effects  of  diet  and  regimen  when  the  plague  was 
raging ;  or  in  that  confidence,  before  it  broke  out,  shoidd  take 
no  precaution  against  its  introduction.  So,  training  the  people 
to  arms  is  a  wise  policy  in  any  country;  and  our  insular  position 
does  not  exempt  us  from  this  duty.  But  he  would  be  an  unsafe 
counsellor  who  should  bid  us  rely  on  the  martial  habits  of  the 
people,  and  not  repel  invasion  by  our  fleets,  or  meet  it  with 
regular  discipUned  troops.  Intemperance  is  the  common  enemy, 
it  attacks  even  persons  of  cultivated  minds;  spreads  havoc 
widely  among  the  multitudes  of  our  inferior  orders ;  and  fills 
our  workhouses  and  our  gaols.  To  lessen  its  force  and  contract 
its  sphere,  no  means  must  be  spared,  if  we  really  mean  to  stay 
the  progress  of  destitution  and  of  crime.  The  philanthropist 
has  no  more  sacred  duty  than  to  mitigate,  if  he  cannot  remove, 
ihis  enormous  evil.  The  lawgiver  is  imperatively  bound  to  lend 
his  aid,  when  it  appears  mamfest  that  no  palliatives  can  avail. 
Certainly  we  have  the  example  of  the  United  States  to  prove 
that  repression  is  practicable,  and  their  experience  to  guide  us 
toward  it.  That  no  legislative  interference  can  be  contemplated 
until  the  public  mind  is  prepared,  we  must  admit.  Such  was 
the  course  in  America,  and  our  palliative  measures  tend  to 
afford  the  required  preparation.  The  evil  of  drunkenness  had 
reached  such  a  height,  that  in  the  State  of  Maine  35  years  ago, 
associations  to  promote  temperance  were  formed ;  they  spread 
through  the  country;  they  influenced  by  degrees  the  whole 
community,  they  induced  the  magistrates  to  refuse  licences,  and 
finally  they  obtained  a  law  of  rigorous  prohibition.  Six  other 
States,  having  a  population  of  seven  and  a  half  millions,  have 
made  considerable  progress  towards  the  same  end,  more  or  less 
rigorously  discouraging  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors ;  and  the 
greatest  benefits  have  resulted  to  these  portions  of  the  Union. 
But  the  most  important  fact  is  the  attempt  to  repeal  the  law  in 
Maine,  and  its  signal  failure.  Like  all  subjects  in  a  country 
which  from  the  nature  of  the  government,  and  the  changes  in 
the  holders  of  all  oflSces,  is  under  the  influence  of  perpetual 
canvass,  this  of  temperance  became  a  party  question;  and 
governors  were  chosen  and  removed  upon  it.  Four  years  ago, 
its  supporters  were  defeated,  and  a  stringent  licensing  system 
was  substituted  in  its  place.  For  two  years  and  upwards  this 
plan  was  tried,  with  every  disposition  of  the  authorities  to 
favour  its  success.  Pauperism  and  crime,  which  under  the 
prohibitory  law  had  been  reduced  to  an  incredibly  small  amount, 
soon  renewed  their  devastations;  the  public  voice  was  raised 
loudly  and  with  rare  concert  against  the  licence  plan;  a  resolu- 
tion was  passed  at  the  State  Convention  that  the  liquor  law 
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should  no  more  be  treated  as  a  party  question^  and  the  repeal- 
ing act  was  without  opposition  itself  repealed.  Another  effort 
was  made  to  restore  the  repeal ;  but  the  resolution  of  the  State 
Convention  was  referred  to^  which  stood  unrescinded;  and  all 
attempts  to  get  rid  of  the  liquor  law  were  abandoned  henceforth 
as  hopeless.  The  happy  result  has  been  a  continuance  of  the 
same  diminution  both  of  pauperism  and  of  crimes^  which  had 
followed  upon  the  original  enactment  of  the  law. 

Upon  this  very  remarkable  passage  in  the  history  of  Social 
Science  it  may  be  observed  that  at  least  it  affords  proof  of  the 
experiment  having  been  made^  and  successfully  made^  of  dealing 
rigorously  with  the  evil ;  and  if  the  same  preparation  of  the 
public  mind^  which  led  to  that  experiment  being  tried  and 
secured  its  success^  takes  place  in  other  countries^  the  example 
may  there  be  followed^  safely  and  successfully^  and  some  measure 
of  repression  adopted.  Then  the  philanthropist  would  no  longer 
complain  with  the  Recorder  of  Birmingham^  that  into  whatever 
path  of  benevolence  he  may  strike^  the  drink-demon  starts  up 
before  him  and  blocks  his  way :  or  comparing  what  is  cheerfully 
squandered  upon  the  fuel  of  intemperance^  with  what  is  grudg- 
ingly bestow^  upon  the  means  of  mental  improvement^  lament 
to  find  tenfold  the  price  of  food  to  the  mind  paid  for  poison  to 
the  body ;  but  would  delight  to  hear  our  poor  reclaimed  from 
the  worst  excesses^  freed  from  the  yoke  of  the  cruel  though 
perfidious  tyrant^  declare  as  they  did  in  America  to  the  mis- 
sionary^ that  the  law  must  have  come  from  Heaven^  for  it  was 
too  good  to  be  the  work  of  man.* 

In  opening  this  National  Association  at  Birmingham  two 
years  ago^  I  adverted  to  the  intimate  connexion  of  the  Sciences^ 
natural^  morale  and  political,  each  with  the  other ;  but  the  refe- 
rence was  not  sufficiently  detailed  to  that  topic  equally  fruitfrd 
and  important^  of  inexhaustible  fertility^  of  paramount  impor* 
tance.  There  is  no  greater  encouragement  than  is  thus  afforded 
to  the  cultivation  of  every  branch  of  knowledge^  the  great 
teachers  of  mankind^  the  improvers  of  science  and  of  art^  by 
their  discoveries  in  the  one^  their  inventions  in  the  other;  for 
they  are  thus  taught  to  hope  that  benefits  may  result  from  their 
labours  far  superior  to  any  which  they  had  designed  and  expected 
to  produce.  Let  me  add^  that  the  same  contemplations  may 
afford  the  greatest  encouragement  to  our  laboiirs  in  this  Asao- 


*  Hill*s  Reprttthn  of  Crime,  pp.  325,  388,  430.  There  has  not,  of  late  ^ 
been  10  important  an  addition  nukde  to  our  Practical  Jurisprudence  and  our  tiooial 
Science  as  this  work.  Mr.  Hill  relies  for  his  statement  of  the  comparative  expen- 
diture upon  drink  and  literature  upon  the  high  authority  of  Charles  Knight^  » 
distinguished  benefactor  to  popular  uterature  and  Social  Science. 
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elation.  It  is  fit  that  the  illustration  by  examples  formerly 
omitted^  should  now  be  supplied.  But  the  instances  are  so 
numerous  and  so  varied,  that  one  hardly  knows  where  to  begin, 
and  must  feel  a  difficulty  where  to  end.  A  few  only  need  be 
selected,  and  such  may  be  taken  as  show  results  that  might  be 
the  least  expected  from  the  particular  steps  made. 

When  Galvani  observed  the  contortions  of  muscle  in  a  dead 
frog,  or  even  when  Volta  gave  an  explanation  of  them,  how 
little  could  it  be  foreseen  that  the  discovery  would  lead  not 
only  to  the  decomposition  of  bodies  which  had  resisted  all 
attempts  to  ascertain  their  constituent  parts,  and  bring  us 
acquainted  with  substances  wholly  unlike  any  before  known,  as 
metals  that  floated  in  water,  and  took  fire  on  exposure  to  the 
air — but  after  having  thus  changed  the  face  of  chemical  science, 
should  also  impress  a  new  character  upon  the  moral,  judicial, 
and  political  world !  Yet  this  has  undeniably  been  the  result 
of  the  discovery  made  by  Yolta  of  an  influence  passing  under 
Gralvani's  name,  by  an  error  similar  to  that  wluch  gives  the 
name  of  Amerigo  Vespucci,  instead  of  Columbus,  to  the  New 
World.  The  power  of  the  Magnetic  Telegraph  extends  to  the 
comfort  of  families,  the  cure  of  diseases,  the  transactions  of 
business,  the  administration  of  justice,  the  operations  of  govern- 
ment in  all  its  branches,  civil  and  military,  domestic  and  foreign ; 
establishing  an  almost  instantaneous  commimication  between 
the  remotest  regions. 

But  Physical  Science  has  given  us  the  means  of  personal 
intercourse,  as  well  as  correspondence,  with  remote  places. 
How  little  could  Watt  when  employed  as  a  common  mechanic 
to  repair  a  model  engine,  foresee  that  from  the  happy  inventions 
which  arose  out  of  his  deep  reflection  upon  the  agencies  sub- 
mitted to  his  studies,  there  would  follow  such  a  change  in  our 
relations  with  the  natural  world,  as  now  sets  winds,  and  tides, 
and  currents  at  defiance,  and  excludes  in  a  great  degree  the  con- 
sideration of  space  and  time  from  our  calculations ;  and  a  yet 
greater  revolution  in  our  social  system.  Little  did  he  think 
that  the  work  he  was  thus  beginning,  would  before  another 
generation  passed  away,  not  merely  change  the  whole  course  of 
commercial  dealings,  the  communication  of  all  countries  one 
with  another,  and  of  all  men  among  themselves  in  each,  but 
afiect  the  whole  policy  of  nations,  their  relations  in  peace  and 
their  operations  in  war. 

When  he  introduced  into  this  country  the  happy  invention 
of  Berthollet  for  bleaching  by  chlorates,  little  md  either  of 
these  great  men  (satisfied  as  they  were  with  that  important 
step)  foresee  that  by  the  combination  of  the  same  poison  with 
another,  such  a  victory  over  pain  would  be  gained,  as  should 
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not  only  afford  relief  in  almost  all  cases,  but  change  the  wbol 
course  of  surgical  operations ;  and  now  let  it  be  added  that  th 
process  has  lately  been  applied  to  save  those  insecta,  whoa 
marvellous  architecture  affords  the  most  striking  of  all  th 
proofs  of  Divine  action  according  to  the  Newtonian  doctrine  c 
instinct.  I  can  vouch  for  the  entire  success  of  the  experiment 
having  lately  performed  the  operation.* 

The  security  of  ships  and  buildings  by  Sir  W.  Snow  Hairis*! 
lightning-rods  has  saved  many  lives  and  much  property ;  atfl 
more  beneficial,  because  the  risks  from  shipwreck  are  far  greata 
than  those  from  lightning,  has  been  Sir  D.  Brewater'a  hMm 
application  of  the  science  of  which  he  is  so  great  a  maater,  to  th 
construction  of  the  Dioptric  Lighthouse.f    But  let  ua  obaervi 
how  vast  an  improvement  of  social  life  and  how  valuable  an  addi 
tion  to  our  {X)wer  of  executing  the  law  has  been  another  optica 
discovcrv,  by  which  we  have  made  the  sun  our  fellow-workman 
It  would  have  been  deemed  a  romance  had  any  one  foretdk 
from  obser\'ing  the  effect  of  light  in  discolouring  certain  aab 
stances,  such  a  consummation  as  obtaining  the  moat  aocnrati 
portraits  in  a  second,  portraits,  the  minute  accuracy  of  whiA 
hours  and  days  of  the  painter's  lal)our  could  not  approach ;  anc 
the  consequent  power  not  only  of  preserving  the  featurea  o 
those  most  revered  and  beloved,  but  of  preventing  the  escape 
of  criminals,  the  commission  of  numberless  frauds^   and  tin 
defeat  of  the  injured  in  seeking  the  recovery  of  their  righta 
Nor  let  us  forget  the  less  important  benefit  of  improving  hodi 
our  manufactures  and  the  public  taste  by  multiplying  perfect 
copies  of  all  the  great  pictures  in  the  world ;  so  that  for  a  few 
pence  may  be  obtained  the  exact  duplicates  of  Raphael'a  Car- 
toons, and  every  other  renowned  masterpiece — an  application 
of  the  art  which  we  owe  to  tlie  liberal  and  discerning  patronage 
of  tlie  Prince  Consort.     My  illustrious  friend  and  coUeagae  d 
the  Institute,  Arago,  was  so  impressed  with  the  vast  impor- 
tance of  Photography  in  all  its  relations,  that  the  last  yeara  d 
his  life  were  chiefly  occupied  with  whatever  belonged  to  thia 
subject. 

But  the  progress  of  Geology,  the  discoveries  respecting  the 
strata  whereof  our  globe  is  composed,  and  the  history  of  their 
formation,  has  led  to  a  yet  more  unexpected  and  far  more  aub- 


*  Mr  Layard,  of  Dundee,  furnished  the  instructions,  having  himself  made  th* 
experiiueut  u{>on  several  beehives. 

t  Some  absurd  attempts  have  been  made  to  represent  Mr.  Fresnel  tm  having 
anticipated  iSir  D.  Brewster.  He  probably  was  ignorant  of  what  Sir  D.  BrewMfsr 
had  done  long  before,  and  therefore  his  originality  as  the  second  inventor  may  be 
admitted  on  that  sup{X)!iition.  But  Sir  D.  Brewster  published  in  l8f2,  Mr. 
Fresnel  in  1822.  As  early  as  18 16,  Sir  D.  Brewster  pressed  upon  the  lighthome 
engineer,  in  Scotland,  the  use  of  his  method. 
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lime  result  tlian  any  we  have  been  surveying — a  result  which 
is  the  source  of  the  most  delightful  contemplation.  A  period 
of  time  in  the  revolution  of  ages  has  been  ascertained  before 
our  species  existed^  and  a  succession  of  races  discovered^  inha- 
bitants of  our  earth  and  of  the  ocean^  all  specifically  different 
£rom  any  that  we  now  know  to  exist.  The  act  of  creation  is 
thus  demonstrated  from  phenomena  independent  of  tradition^ 
to  have  been  performed  by  the  Almighty  and  All- wise  Creator ; 
the  formation  of  Man  after  His  own  image  and  at  a  period  later 
than  that  at  which  He  formed  other  and  less  perfect  creatures. 
While  the  great  discoveries  of  La  Grange  and  La  Place,  deduced 
from  those  of  Newton,  exhibit  the  law  by  which  the  system  of 
the  Universe  is  maintained  eternal  in  its  present  state,  all 
deviations  being  necessarily  confined  within  fixed  limits,  the 
wonderful  researches  of  Cuvier  upon  the  structure  of  our  planet 
have  shown  the  origin  of  its  inhabitants;  proved  that  at  a 
remote  period,  though  not  far  removed  from  the  era  of  history, 
one  species  did  not  exist,  and  thus  given  conclusive  evidence  of 
the  awful  Being^s  power — ^  Whose  temple  is  all  space,  whose 
altar,  earth,  sea,  skies,'  and  of  His  relation  to  ourselves ;  proving 
as  clearly  that  we  are  His  creatures,  as  if  one  had  risen  from 
the  dead. 

But  from  these  more  remote  contemplations,  we  must  turn 
to  nearer  objects,  and  objects  not  coming  within  the  scope  of 
the  caution  which  warns  us  against  the  optical  delusion  that 
makes  near  things  appear  great ;  for  the  object  now  to  be  re- 
garded both  touches  us  nearly,  and  is  of  vast  dimensions,  no 
less  than  our  free  Constitution  in  its  administration,  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  we  enjoy  under  it,  our  whole  social  system 
as  connected  with  it,  and  depending  upon  it,  and  the  perils  to 
which  it  is  exposed. 

There  can  be  no  greater  or  happier  exchange  than  that  nation 
has  made,  which,  replacing  a  despotic  by  a  Constitutional 
government,  no  longer  lies  at  the  mercy  of  an  arbitrary  ruler, 
is  protected  by  fixed  laws,  and  exercises  a  control  over  the 
management  of  its  own  affairs.  The  condition  of  a  people 
subject  to  unlimited  power,  resembles  that  of  an  enslaved  indi- 
vidual in  this,  that  all  freedom  of  action  is  extinguished  in  the 
community  as  in  the  slave  j  like  him,  it  is  actuated  by  motives 
exterior  to  itself;  has  no  wUl  of  its  own ;  is  not  merely  sacrificed 
to  the  interests,  but  to  the  caprices  of  a  master,  and  can  express 
no  opinion  nor  give  vent  to  any  feeling,  or  even  utter  a  com- 
plaint without  his  leave.  This  thraldom  is  not  more  detrimen- 
tal to  the  well-being  of  the  people,  than  degrading  to  their 
character;  and  the  debasement  of  the  subject  extends  to  the 
tyrant,  whom  uncontrolled  dominion  renders  more  wanton  and 
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more  intolerable^  afibrding,  however^  this  poor  consolation  to 
the  suflercrs^  that  he  is  haunted  himself  by  terrors  greater  than 
he  inHpircs.     The  unspeakable  blessing  of  being  deliyered  fifom 
a  lot  so  g:ricvous,  forbids  to  scrutinize  too  narrowly  the  meani 
by  wliich  the  rescue  has  been  effected,  or  to  inquire  too  Bcverely 
into  the  manner  in  which  the  unwonted  gift  of  freedom  has 
been  enjoyed.     The  most  stem  and  scrupulous  censor  would 
perhaps  only  condemn  such  escapes  as  might  lead   to  the 
tyranny  being  restored.     But  thrice  happy  those  nations  which 
have  never  known  such  alternations  of  enslavement  and  eman- 
cipation, of  subjection  and  licence;   whose  Constitution,  like 
ours,  was  never  des])otic,  but  grew  up  from  a  less  regular  system 
of  freedom  to  a  more   and   more  exactly  defined   scheme  of 
government,  till  it  attained  the  form  of  monarchy  limited  by 
law,  and  precluded  all  oppression  whether  of  one,  or  of  i 
by  the  union  of  the  several  branches  of  which  it  is  com] 
and  the  different  interests  which  are  represented.     And  il  it  be 
certain  that  under  such  a  system  alone  can  tyranny  of  every 
kind  be  prevented,  its  gradual  growth,  if  not  its  great  virtue, 
is  certainly  the  cause  of  its  excellence.     Laws  are  made ;  con- 
stitutions grow,  at  least  if  they  are  of  any  value;  they  have 
roots;    they  bear,  they  ripen,  they  endure.     Those  that  are 
fashioned,  resemble  painted  sticks  planted  in  the  ground^  as  I 
have  seen  in  other  countries  what  were  called  '  Trees  ofLibeftj/f 
they  strike  no  root,  bear  no  fruit,  swiftly  decay,  and  ere  long 
perish.     ^  N:iture,'  indeed,  as  Bolingbroke  says,  beautiftdly  trans- 
lating a  1)eautiful  passage  of  Lord  Bacon,  '  throws  out  alto- 
gether, and  at  once,  the  whole  system  of  every  tree,  and  the 
rudiments  of  all  its  parts,  but  she  leaves  the  growth  to  time'^ 
cherished  by  tlie  breeze,  strengthenc<l  by  the  sun,  expanded  by 
the  showiT.*     Such  is  the  course  of  nature.     But  man  must 
work  by  another  and  a  tentative  process.     Having  to  deal  with 
human  beings,  he  possesses  no  gift  of  foresight ;  he  must  con- 
sult the  past,  and  take  experience  for  his  guide,  adding  what 
has  been  found  wanting,  clianging  what  has  proved  hurtful, 
removing  what   has  been  felt  cumbrous.      IW  this  safe    and 
gradual  operation  our  system  has  Ijeen  formed  in  the  course  of 
ages;    its   progress  occasionally  slow,  sometimes   even    for    a 
season  suspended ;  rarely  sustaining  any  violent  check ;  and  so 
little  broken  by  forcible  concussion,  that  all  the  permanent  im- 
provements have  been  effected  peacefully,  and  only  short-lived 
changes  been  the  work  of  force. 

The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  our  Constitution  is  not 
confined  to  tlic   nmnn(T   and  process  of  its  formation.     The 

*  Mulccnt  aursu,  format  uol,  educat  imber. 
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felicity  has^  indeed^  been  inestimable  of  our  having  obtained  its 
blessings  without  paying  the  price  in  public  ccdamities  and 
crimes.  But  the  acquisition  we  have  made  is  greatly  increased 
in  value  by  the  manner  of  making  it.  The  structure  is  much 
better  than  if  it  had  been  formed  in  any  other  way.  Even  in 
providing  a  habitation  as  well  as  in  framing  a  constitution, 
comfort  and  convenience  may  be  better  secured  by  altering  and 
improving  a  house  already  built  and  inhabited,  than  by  raising 
one  on  an  entirely  new  plan.  The  prudent  thus  find  the  risk 
little,  the  benefit  great ;  while  others  erect  fine  mansions  which 
they  donH  care  to  use ;  and  give  rise  to  the  proverb  that  fools 
build  houses  for  wise  men  to  live  in.  So  we  feel  the  utmost 
confidence  in  all  the  principal  parts  of  our  system,  because  they 
are  the  result  of  actual  experience,  and  of  mutual  concessions 
where  a  conflict  of  opposing  parties  has  arisen. 

Thus  there  has  been  framed,  and  thus  we  possess  the  British 
constitution — a  combination  of  difierent  interests  and  powers 
at  once  providing  against  the  encroachment  of  any  one  and 
against  error  in  the  action  of  the  whole ;  uniting  in  itself  the 
characteristic  qualities  of  all  other  governments,  regal,  patrician, 
republican;  and  endowed  with  their  respective  virtues;  bor- 
rowing  vigour  from  monarchy,  stability  from  arifltocracy. 
popular  freedom  from  democracy.  The  people  possess  by  their 
representatives  a  voice  in  the  management  of  their  own  affairs, 
a  real  control  over  the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  a  sensible 
weight  in  the  selection  of  the  public  servants.  The  owners  of 
property,  the  possessors  of  rank,  and  the  representatives  of  all 
kinds  of  personal  eminence,  have  a  power  and  authority  suffi- 
cient to  check  the  excesses  of  popular  violence.  The  Sovereign 
can  influence  the  conduct  of  affairs  as  far  as  is  compatible  with 
the  deliberate  will  of  the  other  branches  of  the  government. 
Above  all,  the  imspeakable  blessing  of  a  pure  and  impartial  ad- 
ministration of  justice  is  secured  by  the  absolute  independence 
of  the  judges,  and  their  exclusion  from  all  share  in  party  or 
even  in  any  political  proceedings.  The  structure  of  the  Consti- 
tution has  been  likened  to  a  pyramid,  of  which  the  broad  base 
supporting  the  whole  is  formed  of  the  people ;  the  middle  por- 
tion is  the  aristocracy  of  rank,  property,  talents,  and  acquire- 
ments ;  and  on  the  narrow  summit  rests  the  crown.  The  judicial 
power,  pure  and  unsullied,  calmly  exercised  by  men  indepen- 
dent of  all  the  other  orders  and  removed  from  all  faction,  par- 
taking neither  of  its  fury  nor  its  delusions,  forms  a  mighty  zone 
which  girds  the  pyramid  round  about,  connecting  the  loftier 
and  narrower  with  the  humbler  and  broader  layers,  binding  the 
whole  compactly  together,  and  repressing  the  encroachments 
and  smootliing  the  ruggedness  of  any  of  its  parts.     But  the 


essential  part  of  the  aristoeratical  element  must  never  be  foi 
gotten  or  overlooked.  Nothing  else  can  protect  liberty  fifon 
an  arbitrary  sovereign^  or  from  the  more  insupportable  tyrann; 
of  the  multitude— more  insupportable  because  pervading  thi 
whole  community,  while  the  single  despot  affects  only  certaii 
classes.  So  deeply  impressed  with  this  truth  are  acme  aooni 
friends  of  liberty,  advocates  of  popular  government,  that  the} 
deem  a  landed  aristocracy  the  indispensable  oondition  of  firef 
constitutions.  But  whether  one  kind  of  aristocracy  alone  can 
prevent  the  usurpation  both  of  an  individual  and  of  the  mul- 
titude, our  mixed  monarchy  is  safe  on  either  supposition.  To 
admit  that  this  great  political  structure  has  imperfections,  or 
that  into  its  administration  abuses  have  found  their  way,  is 
only  to  confess  that  it  is  the  work  of  man^  and  by  men  admi- 
nistered ;  nor  can  any  rational  admiration  which  it  calls  forth 
be  for  a  moment  allowed  to  preclude  further  improvements,  oi 
be  urged  as  a  reason  against  considering  fidly  any  proposal 
conceived  in  a  wise  and  reflecting  spirit,  and  tending  to  amend- 
ment, not  to  subversion.  But  we  are  to  regard  in  the  first 
place  the  inestimable  advantages  which  it  at  present  secures  ta 
us,  even  if  no  further  improvement  be  effected ;  and  if  none  d 
the  existing  administrative  abuses  be  removed.  Thus  let  it  be 
granted  that  the  representation  is  defective,  and  that  dassei 
are  excluded  whose  admission  is  required  both  by  consideration! 
of  justice  and  by  the  public  interests.  Still  see  what  a  pro- 
digious benefit  the  existing  state  of  things  confers  upon  the 
people  in  their  rights  and  their  interests  of  every  description  I 
The  business  of  the  State  is  conducted  in  public;  in  puUic 
every  matter  is  discussed  by  the  two  Houses;  and  there  ia 
hardly  any  restraint  by  law,  certainly  none  whatever  in  prac- 
tice, upon  the  complete  discussion  both  at  popular  meetings 
and  through  the  press.  Then  beside  the  security  of  life,  liberty, 
property,  and  reputation  imder  the  law,  there  is  this  further 
protection  from  oppression  or  abuse  of  any  kind  to  even  the 
humblest  person  in  the  community,  that  without  his  having 
recourse  to  the  law  he  can  make  his  grievance  known  to  parlia- 
ment and  to  the  public — a  protection  which  almost  always  pre- 
vents any  just  cause  of  complaint.  Contrast  the  security  from 
injury  thus  enjoyed  by  our  fellow-citizens,  with  the  exposure  to 
oppression  and  injury  of  various  kinds  of  which  the  inhabitants 
of  other  countries  complain — countries  where  there  is  no  par- 
liament, no  public  meetings,  no  press,  or  what  is  worse  than 
none,  a  fettered,  partial,  corrupt  press — and  you  will  readily 
believe  that  the  people  of  those  countries  would  be  glad  to 
exchange  their  fine  climate,  fertile  territory,  and  slight  taxation, 
if  they  might,  with  our  darker  sky,  reluctant  soil,  and  heavy 
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boirthens^  have  a  Parliament  and  a  public^  whieli  should  make 
the  sacrifice  of  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  caprice  of  a  ruler 
and  the  malversation  and  oppression  of  his  servants  an  impos- 
sibility. 

I  have  singled  out  the  most  remarkable  practical  advantage 
of  our  situation ;  but  I  am  fcdly  aware  of  that  which  was  speci- 
fied by  the  illustrious  Captain  and  Statesman  whose  loss  we 
deplore  each  succeeding  day^  and  to  what  quarter  soever  we 
turn  our  eyes,  whether  to  peace  or  war,  to  foreign  or  domestic 
afiairs.  That  great  man  was  wont  to  dwell  upon  this  as  a 
peculiar  felicity  of  Englishmen,  that  with  all  the  distinctions  of 
rank,  the  exclusive  privileges  of  some  classes,  the  unequal  dis- 
tribution of  political  power,  there  is  no  man  so  humbly  bom 
nor  in  so  unfortunate  a  condition,  who  may  not  rise  oy  the 
exertion  of  his  industry  and  his  talents  to  the  highest  station 
under  the  Crown. 

This  then  is  that  mighty  system  of  government  which  bestows 
such  unspeakable  blessings  upon  our  country,  and  has  truly 
been  called  the  envy  of  the  world.  It  is  mdancholy  to  con- 
template the  perils  which  surround  it,  and  which  have  of  late 
years  been  greatly  upon  the  increase — perils  mainly  arising 
from  the  conduct  of  those  for  whose  highest  interests  it  pro- 
vides, and  the  conduct  even  of  those  who  share  in  the  exercise 
of  its  functions.  Its  open  enemies  abroad,  its  doubtful  friends 
and  concealed  adversaries  among  ourselves,  regard  this  danger 
with  more  or  less  of  satisfaction ;  they  all  consider  constitu- 
tional government,  the  scheme  of  representation,  as  upon  its 
trial.  The  ignorance,  the  fickleness,  the  intemperance  in  all 
its  forms,  of  the  electoral  body,  is  dwelt  upon  with  great  exag- 
geration, and  they  rely  still  more  upon  the  corruption,  probably 
exaggerated  also,  of  candidates  as  well  as  voters.  Now,  it  is  a 
great,  though  a  very  common  error,  when  exaggeration  is  found 
in  any  charge,  to  suppose,  therefore,  that  there  is  no  foundation 
for  the  charge.  The  parties  accused  never  fail  to  seize  upon 
this  ground  of  defence,  and  too  often  with  success.  But  sober 
reflection  must  be  applied  to  sift  the  matter;  and  when  the 
subject  is  of  great  importance,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  aft- 
certain  what  portion  of  the  charge  is  groimdless,  how  much 
remains  probable,  and  how  much  is  proved.  After  making  all 
deductions,  it  is  quite  manifest  that  there  prevails  in  very  many 
town  constituencies,  an  inveterate  practice  of  bribery,  whether 
direct  or  by  shifts.  In  some  boroughs  money  is  given  directly 
for  votes.  In  others,  under  pretence  of  purchasing  some  com- 
modity ten  times  its  value  is  given,  the  seller  being  a  voter,  the 
buyer  the  candidate's  agent.  In  not  a  few  cases,  voters  are 
hired  imder  pretence  of  carrying  messages,  or  doing  other  trifling 
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work,  an  enormotu  number  ban;  ma  hired — in  one  instsno^ 
above  400  on  each  nde,  all  1^  whom  rooeivc  payment  &om  tbe 
candidateB  or  their  agenti.  Now,  to  all  mor&l " intent*,  and  to 
all  legal  also,  theae  are  mere  acts  of  Itribcry,  and  the  dt^uiac 
attempted  only  adds  to  the  moral  offLiKc,  though  thi?  1^^  re- 
maiiu  ana^ravated.  It  ia  thus  manifi'^t  tliat  the  fraucliise  ia 
r^arded  ^  a  great  body  of  penona  not  as  a  trust  Ui  be  exer- 
ciaed  for  public  piupoMa,  bnt  as  a  private  property,  to  be  used 
fbr  individnal  gain.  Thoae  paaoni,  no  doubt,  arc  aware  that 
this  use  of  it  ia  imlawfdl;  and  henoe  they  who  so  act,  and  they 
who  aeduce  them,  are  consdona  of  an  infraction  of  the  law ;  and 
a  habit  of  doing  nnlawfol  things  ia  thus  widely  produced,  to 
the  great  detriment  of  the  paUic  morals,  and  lejuliug  to  a 
breach  of  other  laws  alao.  Nor  ia  this  all.  Whoever  takes  « 
bribe  is  liable,  on  tendering  bia  Tote,  to  have  the  bribery  oath 
administered.  Such  penona  are  aware  of  tliie;  the  bribed 
TOter,  therefore,  who  goes  to  tiie  poll,  knovs  that  tlic  oath  mar 
be  offered,  and  in  ninety-nine  eases  in  a  liiindred  he  is  prepand 
to  take  it,  that  is,  to  commit  peijury.  Even  if  it  be  not  ten- 
dered,  and  the  pcajiiry  ia  not  oommitteil,  mu  he  be  acquitted  of 
moral  guilt?  A  footpad  goes  oat  to  rob,  armed  with  liis  pistoL 
If  resisted,  be  is  tcsolTed  to  use  it,  or,  at  any  rate,  if  reco^ised, 
be  ia  prepared  to  destroy  the  endence  against  him.  Ho  has 
upon  his  conscience  the  moral  guilt  of  murder,  even  if  he  es- 
capes being  tempted  to  commit  the  crime.  Can  the  voter  who 
takea  a  bribe  be  deemed  less  guilty  of  intended  perjury  than 
the  highwayman  of  intended  murder  y  They  who  offer  bribes 
ought  to  reject  how  nearly  they  commit  the  crime  of  suboma> 
tion  of  penury.  From  such  crimes  all  men  would  shrink,  pos- 
sibly even  from  the  lesser  crime  of  briberj-  unsiccompanied  with 
the  dreadfiil  a^raration  (^  fonweariiig.  }{ut  those  are  guilty 
of  both  the  leaser  and  the  aggravated  offence,  who  employ  an 
fl^nt  to  bribe  and  snpply  him  with  t)ie  meatm  of  bribery.  It 
is  said  that  they  only  give  the  money  to  lie  expended  in  a  lawfiil 
manner;  that  they  have  confidence  in  their  a<:;ents;  mid  that 
they  even  direct  them  on  no  account  to  practise  comiption. 
Bat  the  existence  of  the  practice  iu  question  is  notorious, 
and  they  can  have  no  reason  to  doubt  the  zeal  and  the  activity 
and  the  unscrupulous  natnre  of  those  they  employ ;  the  jobtnng 
attorney,  as  w^  known  for  an  electioneering  agent,  as  others 
of  his  craft  are  known  for  money-lending  agents ;  the  publican 
who  bargaina  that  hia  house  shall  be  u^ed  ;  whose  accounts,  the 
bill  of  the  one  and  the  score  of  the  other,  arc  paid  without  an;* 
scrutiny.  These  things  cloak  &om  the  candidate'a  eyes  tin 
particular  course  pursued  in  spending  his  money ;  hut  that  tlis 
corrupt  deeds  have  been  done,  he  must  be  taken  to  know  ■• 
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well  as  he  knows  how  much  they  have  cost  him^  and  the  state 
of  the  poll  which  is  the  result.  Let  him  not  doubt  then  his 
own  criminality^  or  flatter  himself  that  he  has  not  spread  cor- 
ruption among  his  fellow-creatures^  sapped  their  morals^  pro- 
duced fraud  and  falsehood^  aye^  even  perjury^  merely  because 
he  has  wilfully  shut  his  eyes  to  the  acts  of  those  by  whom  he 
has  done  the  deed.  Men^  especially  when  engaged  in  evil 
courses^  are  prone  to  discover  differences ;  and  self-love^  the 
great  source  of  all  blindness^  is  itself  quicksighted  to  descry 
nice  distinctions^  that  may  screen  fi^m  the  stem  Judge  whom 
Providence  has  appointed  in  the  breast-— distinctions  which 
may  leave  the  gmlt  doubtful  by  concealing  it  from  our  own 
eye.  An  Eastern  tale^  which  most  of  us  have  read^  illustrates 
this.  A  tyrant  was  minded  to  put  two  of  his  family  to  death ; 
but  even  his  relentless  nature  recoiled  from  witnessing  the 
murder  he  had  commanded^  according  to  the  accustomed  so- 
lecism^ as  Lord  Bacon  calls  it^  of  arbitrary  power^  desiring  the 
end^  but  disliking  the  m«ans.  The  same  repugnance  was  shared 
by  the  officer  entrusted  with  the  commission  of  the  crime^  and 
thinking  he  could  divide  the  guilty  by  dividing  the  instru- 
mentality^ he  employed  one  ignorant  of  the  criminal  purpose. 
This  unsuspected  and  unsuspicious  agent  was  taken  to  a  cave 
where  a  rope  that  entered  the  ground  was  made  fast  to  an  iron 
ring,  and  he  was  told  to  sever  it  with  a  hatchet.  On  the  blow 
being  struck^  the  rope  instantly  disappeared  with  great  force ; 
and  being  carried  to  a  chamber  m  the  adjoining  palace,  he  saw 
two  persons  who  had  been  crushed  to  death  by  the  descent  of  a 
marble  canopy  under  which  they  had  been  fast  asleep,  and 
which  had  been  held  suspended  by  the  rope.  The  tyrant,  and 
even  his  officer,  woidd  have  recoiled  from  the  sight  of  the 
slaughter  which  they  scrupled  not  to  perpetrate,  and  of  which 
they  were  as  guilty  as  if  they  had  with  their  own  hand  plunged 
a  dagger  into  their  victims,  and  been  sprinkled  with  their  blood. 
With  the  full  approval  of  the  illustrious  friend  whom  I  have 
already  mentioned,  I  once  referred  to  this  apologue  in  illustra- 
tion of  their  guilt  who  invested  their  capital  in  slave-trading 
adventures,  and  who  would  have  shrunk  back  from  the  sight  of 
the  horrors  in  that  infernal  traffic;  but  who  were  really  as 
much  guilty  of  piracy  and  murder  as  the  wretches  actually  en- 
gaged in  it.  These  are  greater  crimes  than  the  propagation  of 
immorality  and  perjury  throughout  the  community;  but  the 
relation  of  the  principal  and  the  agent  is  the  same ;  and  the 
former  is  equally  guilty,  though  of  a  somewhat  lesser  offence ;  I 
say  somewhat  lesser — for  I  never  shall  forget  the  exclamation 
of  an  honest  and  experienced  judge,  the  late  Mr.  Justice 
Williams^  in  conversation  with  Lord  Denman  and  myself^  that 
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he  felt  a  horror  at  seeing  perjury  committed  befbfe  his  eye 
only  to  be  surpassed  by  the  sight  of  murder.  On  our  e 
pressing  a  doubt  whether  he  did  not  rate  too  high  a  degree  < 
guilty  unhappily  too  often  incurred — '  No,'  said  he,  '  and  th 
only  increases  my  horror  of  it ;  but  were  it  confined  to  a  sing 
instance,  what  shall  we  say  of  his  crime  who  deliberately  cal 
upon  the  Almighty  Judge  of  all  the  world  to  witness  and  1 
punish  his  falsehood?'  What  would  this  honest  and  learnf 
judge  have  felt  on  seeing  scores  of  men  who  had  already  votei 
driven  up  by  the  zeal  of  an  unscrupulous  election  agents  an 
again  tendering  their  votes  with  the  solemn  oath  that  they  hi 
not  polled  before ;  and  all  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  time  thi 
expected  voters  might  arrive  before  the  close — ^the  books  of  tl 
poll-clerks  making  it  certain  that  their  second  votes  could  ni 
be  received ;  or  what  would  have  been  his  feelings  had  he  sec 
the  inhabitants  of  a  town  filled  with  his  old  Yorkshire  client 
generallv  and  habitually  selling  their  votes  for  a  price,  and  wit 
their  mmds  made  up,  after  baring  received  it,  to  swear  upc 
the  Gospels  of  God  that  they  had  got  neither  reward,  nor  pn 
mise  of  reward,  from  any  person  whatever? 

The  etlcct  of  the  prevailing  corruption  upon  the  upper  dasM 
as  well  as  upon  the  humbler,  the  candidate  as  well  as  the  vote 
in  spreading  those  principles  and  giring  a  lower  moral  ton 
generally,  has  been  noted.  The  tricks  resorted  to  and  amon 
others  the  want  of  good  faith,  much  more  of  high  and  delical 
fei'lings  of  honour,  which  have  recently  been  disclosed,  dear! 
indicate  the  extreme  anxiety  to  obtain  that  which  is  eqnivalei 
to  politiiml  power.  There  seems  no  bound  to  this  desire,  n 
labour  which  men  will  not  undergo,  no  suffering  they  will  nc 
endure  to  grasp  it.  A  great  poet  has  described  the  honest  an 
bv  which  men  mav  strive  to  reach  this  summit. 

Of  geniua  eiuulouii,  to  soar  on  high  ; 

AVitii  noble  suulit  in  noble  tkcxt  to  vie  : 

On  worthy  toils  to  see  suns  fvi  and  rise — 

The  strife  is  arduous.     But  the  world's  the  priie.* 

I>ut  a  rile,  jrrovelling,  unprincipled  ambition,  a  thirst  of  pow< 
at  any  price  to  be  slaked,  despicable  as  it  is,  proves  equally  ax 
coutrolled  in  its  rictims  ; — 

Whom  neither  fear  of  God,  that  Devils  binds. 
Nor  laws  of  man  that  common  weals  contain, 
N<T  Ktunds  of  Nature  that  wild  beasts  restrain. 
Can  keep  frx^m  outra^  and  fn»m  doing  wrong 
Where  they  may  hope  a  king- lorn  to  obtain. — Sjienter. 


•  CertAre  in^enio,  contendere  no>>ilitate, 
NvK'te^:  at'^ue  dir$  niti  pnfc^tau:e  lal>ore. 
Ad  9Uiu:ua5  emergen?  o(k;6  rtrumqiie  p^tiri. — LhC. 
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And  we  preposterously  tliink  to  restrain  such  an  appetite  for 
power  by  the  mere  risk  of  losing  it, — the  chance  of  the  pursuit 
being  firuitless  I  The  loss  of  the  seat  is  all  the  penalty  that  we 
denounce  to  deter  the  great  malefactors.  I  speak  here  from 
some  experience  of  the  inefficacy  of  such  penalties.  While  the 
African  slave-trade  was  only  punished  by  the  forfeiture  of  the 
ship,  it  mocked  the  law  because  the  profits  of  a  successful 
voyage  covered  the  loss  of  many  failures.  The  wrong-doer  was 
content  to  run  the  risk  in  the  eager  quest  of  great  gain.  So 
the  candidate  and  his  agents  in  their  eager  desire  of  a  seat  will 
run  the  risk  of  defeat,  and  encounter  any  cost  in  money.  But 
when  I  made  slave-trading  felony,  the  pirate  who  had  cheerfully 
run  all  pecuniary  hazards,  would  not  expose  himself  to  be 
transported  as  a  felon,  and  the  execrable  traffic  ceased.  So,  if 
we  make  bribery  a  misdemeanor,  it  is  clear  that  candidates  and 
their  agents  whom  no  dread  of  defeat  or  expense  can  restrain, 
will  shrink  from  the  hazard  of  an  infamous  punishment,  when 
they  see  the  treadwheel  as  well  as  the  House  of  Commons  at 
the  end  of  the  path  which  leads  from  the  hustings. 

It  may  be  objected  that  the  severity  of  the  infliction  would 
prevent  the  execution  of  the  law ;  and  no  doubt  as  long  as  the 
enforcement  of  it  is  left  to  a  tribimal  like  the  election  committee, 
this  result  is  to  be  apprehended.  But  how  much  longer  are  we 
to  continue  the  only  nation  which  leaves  the  execution  of  its 
penal  laws  to  private  individuals,  inflicting  upon  the  party  injured 
by  an  oflence  the  additional  injury  of  prosecuting  the  offender  ? 
Instances  continually  occur  of  a  criminal  escaping  because  he 
is  wealthy,  and  can  pay  the  forfeiture  of  the  party  bound  over 
to  prosecute.  An  individual  who  had  committed  forgery  some 
years  ago  escaped  in  this  way.  A  charge  of  manslaughter  was 
thus  stopped  on  its  way  to  the  Grand  Jury  very  recently, 
because  the  culprit  at  one  of  the  public  schools  belonged  to  a 
distinguished  family,  whose  feelings  as  well  as  the  credit  of  the 
school  would  have  suffered  if  the  law  took  its  course.  An 
attempt  to  destroy  a  will,  by  which  property  of  near  a  million 
in  value  had  been  devised  away  from  the  testator^s  heir  (bribes 
to  any  amount  being  offered  to  obtain  possession  of  the  instru- 
ment) escaped  altogether  through  the  mistaken  tenderness  of  a 
professional  man.  These  instances  are  given  of  many  more 
which  came  before  Mr.  Phillimore's  committee.  But  no  facts 
are  required  to  prove  what  the  least  reflection  shows  to  be  the 
inevitable  tendency  of  this  great  defect  in  our  criminal  pro- 
cedure, subjecting  the  execution  of  the  law  to  every  kind  of 
accident,  and  protecting,  even  encouraging,  corrupt  bargains  in 
some  cases,  oppression  in  others.  In  no  instance  is  the  defect 
more  grievous  than  in  that  which  relates  to  electoral  corruption. 


Formhvjalr,AeoflSEnee  of  bribery  is  tn>»tcd  tooK^b^iW 
hf  pBrtin  ani  ike  Pi^die-  It  mom  uj  W  tskea  for  grub 
tost  all  men  wonld  bribe  if  th^  otmld ;  the  o&It  Axnc  i»  beii 
CmuuI  oat,  and  that  «to  tctj  figbtly.  lu  a  Ute  lunr^i^cr  lii 
caawn  of  the  Hilfeety  tbe  eomptriiOB  l>et  ween  drunkenneM  H 
briberr  in  this  ntpect  vu  Teiy  ingc-uiuiulT  &nd  jcry  mcnad 
ticateo ;  sod  as  crowds  flodi  to  aee  an  actor  play  tlie  dmnki 
naa,  to  do  they  flodc  to  an  election  cotncnittra  to  bear  of 
kitten  aold  for  sol.,  and  a  aol.  bank-imU'  rouud  iu  the  teap 
of  a  fotcr'a  wiu.     But  acrioos,  tmljr  MTiou.*,  imy  tnipcal,  a 


the  oonaeqneDeea  of  the  one  fiuilt,  and  of  tbc  other.  Tbcy  w\ 
laai^  at  ue  mimic  exponuc  of  intemperance  would  be  fboc^ 
to  witncaa  die  real  midnight  mgiea  tf  tlic  gin  |hiIik«:,  and  woa 


perbqw  ahed  tean  over  ue  wretched  hiuDw,  forlorn  wivea,  ai 
•tarrinc  duidran  of  ita  freqnenten.  And  tii«v  wlio  have  mm 
tbemMlTea  mory  at  the  oommittee  with  the  giba  of  oaaasd, ' 
the  tale*  ofiritnemei,  may  ahodder  to  reflect  on  the  coneeaaenc 
at  electoral  corruption,  itadf  a  graTi-  oflL-ncc,  aud  Icaoing 
diahoneat  coonea  that  end  in  atill  greatrr  dolinqucDCy.  Hwt 
thdeaa,  the  Ikct  ia  imdeniable  that  the  prerailitig  inBenubililj 
tbia,  renden  a  prorisimi  absolntelj  n<-i:t^nary  for  Kecuring  tl 
proaecotion  of  toc^  oormptionj  if  indeed  ne  really  and  siocere 
intend  ita  extirpation. 

That  an  improrement  in  tiie  mode  of  dealing;  with  electi< 
oommitteea  would  have  a  aalntary  elTcct  even  without  tl 
appoiiibnent  of  a  public  proaecator  mnv  lie  admitted.  Tb« 
cannot  be  the  thadow  of  a  reaaon  why  tlie  House  of  Conunoi 
ahould  atand  upon  ita  priTile^ea  to  cxtTluilt!  all  ijiterfcrcnc 
after  the  important  but  wholly  inaufficic-ut  reiucdy  proriJed  t 
the  OronviUe  Act  for  tiie  old  and  utterly  iudefcuttible  ooun 
and  why  they  should  not  go  a  step  fiu  thir.  aud  make  the  tx 
hunal  one  really  deaerving  the  name  ol'  -.i  Luurt  of  jueticc,  or,  i 
other  vorda,  a  tribunal  constituted  of  nKnthcrs  all  uppointi 
without  regard  to  party,  sitting  not  u<'i:isiuuatly  hut  pcmii 
nontly,  well  informed  in  the  law,  acqii^tiitcl  with  the  rules  < 

Eroccflurc,  competent  to  examine  and  ti.  ivoigh  evidence, gnidf 
y  the  decisions  of  other  courts,  and  girunouucitig  its  own  1 
each  case  with  the  anthoritf  which  mav  :■( cure  it  being  followc 
in  other  cases,  Theillostnoua  statesKj:!!!  ti>  wlioni  I  have  tuts 
that!  once  referred  engaged  me  to  w<irk  with  hiiu  upon  a  pie 
the  main  principle  of  which  he  sagt^i^lnl,  ^^h^u  a  Itill  can 
from  the  Commons  for  dealing  with  c)i:u';,'C'h  of  general  corruj 
tion  in  llomughs,  and  it  was  applicable  to  all  proceedings  upc 
private  llillx.  When  moulded  into  shape,  aud  after  alteratibi 
and  additiouH,  it  was  of  this  nature : — ^A  jury  of  twelve  a 
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from  both  Houses^  seven  Commoners  and  five  Lords,  were  to 
examine  the  evidence,  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  a  judge, 
and  to  find  a  verdict  which  should  be  binding  on  all  parties  as 
to  the  facts,  and  also  upon  both  Houses,  who  might  enact  on 
those  facts  as  they  pleased.  The  proposal  elaborated  in  its 
details  was  fiilly  adopted  by  the  Committee  to  whom  the  Bill 
had  been  referred ;  and  as  thus  amended,  indeed  totally  changed, 
it  was  reported  to  the  House  and  approved  without  a  dissenting 
voice.  The  Commons  had  no  answer  to  ofier :  they  admitted  the 
merit  of  the  alterations  we  had  made,  and  indeed  highly  ap- 
proved of  our  plan.  But  as  it  had  become  a  new  Bill  rather 
than  the  original  Bill  amended,  they  postponed  the  further 
proceeding  to  another  session,  and  it  has  unfortunately  never 
been  resumed. 

A  few  years  after,  when  it  became  necessary  to  change  the 
whole  course  of  proceedings  upon  private  Bills,  I  proposed  a 
set  of  standing  orders,  which  were  referred  to  a  select  Committee. 
The  Duke  urged  me  to  bring  forward  our  plan  of  1 834,  and  on 
my  expressing  an  apprehension  that  we  should  not  carry  it  in 
consequence  of  the  generality  of  the  orders,  they  being  appli- 
cable to  all  cases,  and  not  confined  to  those  of  boroughs  charged 
with  corruption,  as  the  Bill  of  1834  had  been,  he  said  'At  least 
let  us  try  it,  there  being  no  doubt  of  its  superior  efficacy ;  and  if 
we  are  defeated,  we  can  retreat  upon  your  orders.'  We  made 
the  attempt,  and  were  defeated  by  a  large  majority  in  the  Com- 
mittee ;  but  we  carried  the  lesser  plan  through  with  some  diffi- 
culty, and  the  House  adopted  it  without  a  dissentient  voice.  It 
forms  the  standing  orders  now  in  force,  and  after  much  delay 
the  Commons  reluctantly  adopted  them  with  some  amendments. 
Now,  of  course,  a  joint  Committee  of  the  two  Houses  would  not  be 
applicable  to  election  petitions ;  but  the  most  important  part  of 
our  plan,  the  Committee  sitting  under  the  presidency  of  a  judge, 
would  be  an  immense  improvement  upon  the  present  system, 
and  a  still  greater  would  be  the  sending  all  the  allegations  of 
petitioners  and  their  adversaries  to  a  permanent  court  of 
judges,  irremovable,  who  should  report  to  the  House,  with 
their  opinions,  the  report  to  be  binding  as  to  the  facts  only. 
The  House  would,  in  almost  all  cases,  though  not  bound,  yet 
voluntarily  accede  to  the  opinion  expressed.  The  institution 
of  a  public  prosecutor  would  be  the  consummation  of  this  plan 
for  the  extirpation  of  all  corruption — besides  being  a  very 
valuable  addition  to  our  criminal  procedure  in  general.  But 
even  without  this  important  change,  the  establishment  of  a  tri- 
bunal such  as  has  been  described,  would  have  a  powerful  effect 
in  checking  the  corruption  so  much  and  so  justly  complained  of. 
It  is  equally  manifest  that  if  everything  remains  on  its  present 
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footing,  and  election  contests  can  only  be  carried  on  at  a  cost 
ruinous  to  all  but  the  most  wealtby,  if  no  means  are  afforded  of 
securing  condign  punishment  to  the  practisera  of  curruplioa 
and  the  only  risk  incurred  is  the  loss  of  a  seat^  the  existing  evil 
must  continue  to  eat  into  the  vitals  of  oar  constitationy  to 
render  what  is  in  mockery  called  free  election,  a  mere  &roe,  to 
make  the  House  of  Commons  only  by  accident  the  choice  of  the 
people,  to  convert  the  election  of  its  members  into  the  means  of 
subverting  the  independence  and  destroying  the  morals  of  their 
constituents ;  and  to  raise  a  grave  doubt  wheiher  the  ooontiy 
would  not  be  injured  by  an  extension  of  the  firanchise,  if  it  du 
not  beget  a  further  doubt  about  the  benefit  of  the  franchise  as 
already  enjoyed. 

It  seems  indeed  but  too  probable  that  the  prevalence  of  oor- 
mption  will  be  used  as  a  reason  against  granting  elective  righti 
with  the  attached  duties,  to  those  who  are  not  at  present 
allowed  to  i)ossess  them.  The  adversaries  of  this  extenuon 
dwell  much  upon  the  ignorance  of  the  great  body  of  the  people^ 
and  not  merely  their  imperfect  education,  but  their  havmg  no 
habits  of  n^flection  and  clcliberation.  It  is  true  they  would  be 
unfit  to  1)c  entrusted  with  a  voice  upon  measures  upon  jpohtj, 
foreign  or  domestic.  But  upon  the  question  who  shall  be 
deputed  to  re])resent  them  in  Parliament,  they  might  perhaps 
be  trusted.  There  are,  however,  other  things  beside  thor 
ignorance  to  be  taken  into  the  account,  and  a  grave  doabt 
arises  whether  men  deserve  the  franchise  who  value  it  so  little 
that  they  will  not  deprive  themselves  of  any  indulgence  in  order 
to  acquire  it.  If  renting  a  lol.  house  gives  it,  a  man  occupying 
a  6/.  house  miglit  have  it  by  sa^dng  2od.  a-week  in  beer.  It  is 
but  too  certain,  that  of  those  who  are  loudest  in  their  call  tat 
the  right  of  voting,  a  very  great  number  would  refuse  to  pay 
this  very  small  price  to  obtain  it.  But  the  disposition  to  regard 
the  vote  as  a  thing  which  may  be  turned  to  profit,  in  a  word,  sa 
ronferring  the  power  of  being  bri])ed,  as  enabling  them  to  com- 
mit a  crime  for  the  lucre  of  gain,  offers  a  still  stronger  reason 
against  granting  it.  To  imagine,  as  some  reasoners  do^  that 
clothing  these  men  with  the  iFranchise  will  raise  them  in  their 
own  estimation  and  in  that  of  others,  and  impress  them  with  a 
sense  of  their  importance  as  executing  a  great  public  trusty  is 
altogether  somewhat  too  romantic  a  view  for  any  practical  man 
to  take.  But  it  is  certain  that  if  corruption  be  efiectually  pot 
down,  the  greatest  obstacle  to  their  admission  among  the  num- 
ber of  electors  is  removed.  But  while  the  law  continues  so 
lamentably  defective  both  in  its  substance  and  upon  procedure, 
there  is  some  satisfaction  in  finding  tliat  the  leading  men  atone 
or  two  places,  from  a  sense  of  duty,  or  the  fear  of  disfranchise- 
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ment^  have  been  devising  local  measures  for  checking  corrupt 
practices.  Thus  at  Bridgewater  and  at  Norwich,  vigilance  com- 
mittees have  been  formed  by  members  of  the  town  council,  and 
other  persons  of  authority,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  strict 
watch  over  their  fellow-townsmen  in  the  elections  recently  held. 
From  these  praiseworthy  proceedings  something  may  be  hoped ; 
but  the  evil  is  too  deep  rooted  to  be  thus  extirpated ;  and  it  can 
hardly  be  doubted  that  in  the  places  where  corruption  most 
prevails,  and  where  the  practice  of  it  is  of  long  standing,  less 
facilities  will  be  found  for  adopting  such  a  course. 

Some  good  would  assuredly  be  done  by  requiring  a  very 
stringent  declaration  from  all  members  on  taking  their  seat,  as 
I  and  others,  my  friend  Sir  J.  Pakington  among  them,  have  fre- 
quently suggested ;  a  solemn  declaration  that  they  not  only  did 
not  know,  but  had  no  reason  whatever  to  suspect,  that  any  cor- 
rupt practices  had  been  used  in  their  behalf  at  their  election, 
and  that  they  had  furnished  no  money  for  such  practices,  and 
would  pay  no  expense  which  had  thus  been  incurred.  If  it 
were  enacted  that  no  voter  should  be  employed  for  hire  in  any 
capacity,  a  declaration  such  as  has  been  described  could  not  be 
made  by  any  man  having  the  least  regard  for  his  reputation,  if 
either  he  or  his  agents  hiEul  been  guilty,  directly  or  indirectly, 
of  bribery. 

While  some  reasoners  contend  that  the  people  are  disquali- 
fied for  the  exercise  of  the  franchise,  in  other  words,  for  the 
possession  of  political  power,  by  want  of  information,  and  some 
would  withhold  it  because  of  their  evil  habits,  there  has  been  at 
all  times,  but  never  so  much  as  of  late  years,  a  disposition  in  a 
large  and  important  body  to  assume  power  by  acts,  sometimes 
of  doubtful  legality,  and  alwavs  leading,  by  their  almost  im- 
avoidable  consequences,  to  a  breach  of  the  law.  I  allude  to 
combinations  for  raising  wages,  accompanied  with  a  resolu- 
tion not  to  work  either  for  more  than  a  certain  time,  or  for 
less  than  a  certain  remuneration.  U  the  proceeding  is  con- 
nected with  any  plan  of  preventing  others  from  working, 
either  by  actual  violence  or  by  threats,  it  is  manifestly  an 
offence,  and  severely  punishable.  But  without  any  violence  or 
menaces,  the  raising  a  fund  to  keep  one  class  idle,  by  support- 
ing them  when  they  refuse  work,  except  on  the  terms  prescribed 
by  the  body,  terms  to  which  their  employers  cannot,  or  will  not 
yield,  and  the  waylaying  another  class  coming  from  the  country, 
offering  to  pay  their  journey  back  if  they  join  in  the  refusal, 
approaches  very  near  an  unlawful  conspiracy ;  or,  if  it  be  not 
absolutely  illegal,  is  in  the  highest  degree  oppressive  to  the 
employers,  because  it  deprives  them  of  the  ordinary  advantages 
of  competition,  placing  the  whole  relations  of  labour  in  a  false 
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and  unnatural  position.  That  which  regulates  prices,  whedia 
of  commodities  or  of  labour,  is  the  himling  of  the  market ;  ani 
there  is  a  kind  of  individual  instinct,  by  which  dealers  in  labom 
us  well  as  dealers  in  other  things,  a^ust  their  demanda.  A 
combined  aetion  of  loc  or  looo  substitutes  for  thia  individnd 
instinct  a  fixed  rule,  eoneeived  without  the  least  rq^ard  Is 
the  rate  of  supply  and  demand,  to  the  circomatanoea  of  tb 
party  offering  and  the  party  accepting  or  refiisiiig^  and  enforoa 
that  rule  in  an  arbitrary  manner  and  bv  no  natural  anplianoes 
The  fallacy  is  enormou^  by  which  the  laix>urera,  eomplaining  d 
machinery  as  throwing  hands  out  of  work,  hold  that  the^  ougb 
to  share  directly  with  the  employer  in  the  gains  which  th 
machinery  enables  him  to  make.  They  do  share  in  thoa 
gains,  but  not  directly.  The  capital  saved  most  always  b 
employed  in  paying  for  labour ;  and  the  machinery  that  save 
labour  in  one  line  to  the  capitalist,  enables  him  to  empkyr  man 
hibour  in  other  lines,  the  great  probability  being  that  he  wil 
employ  it  in  the  line  to  which  he  and  his  workmen  are  accoi 
tonuHl. 

The  combination  of  masters  is  the  inevitable  oonseqnenoe  c 
the  combinations  of  men;  and  as  they  have  capital  to  drsi 
upon,  which  is  a  far  more  certain  and  secure  resounse  of  snppi 
than  the  contributions  of  the  men,  such  a  conflict  must  alwaj 
end  in  a  great  loss  to  both  parties,  but  dreadful  to  the  poo 
men,  whose  families  suffer  severely  in  the  meantime^  and  whc 
alter  they  have  been  defeated,  are  sure  to  find  a  great  dimini 
tion  of  employment  from  the  injur}'  inflicted  upon  the  ma 
It  is  needless  to  obser\e,  that  the  immediate  tendency  of 
Ct)mbinatious  is  the  very  reverse  of  the  influence  of  the 
])li>hraout  of  guilds  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which  were  the  parenl 
of  skill  in  all  the  arts.  The  inevitable  cfiect  of  strikes  is  t 
iovol  all  merit,  to  benefit  the  lazy  and  incapable  at  the  expeni 
nf  the  industrious  and  skilful,  and  to  rob  all  concerned  in  tha 
ijr  the  profit  of  a  few  agitators  and  mobseekers.  But  thoiig 
the  employers  have  an  unquestionable  right  to  combine  in  set 
(lifeuiv  against  the  tyranny  of  their  combined  workmen^  an 
tliouirh  they  are  secure  of  success  in  the  end.  it  is  only  to  I 
jrained  by  patience,  at  some  sacrifice,  and  by  just  and  prnden 
action.  It  is  sure  to  be  lost  by  any  imitation  of  the  unjust  an 
\  iolent  cuurse  pursued  by  the  men';  and  it  is  most  especially  i 
a  season  of  indiscreet  and  unscrupulous  combination  among  tl 
latter  tlii:  tlie  masters  ought,  more  than  ever,  to  beware  rf  a 
croachiuj:  uj  oii  tlicir  just  rights,  and  rather  to  give  them  ma 
l\ccdoui  tl::i!i  to  curb  tliem  in  any  manuer  of  way. 

It  must  be  ob>erveiK  that  all  the  errors  into  which  one  of  tl 
parties  fall,  and  which  arc  tlic  cause  o:*  their  unreasonable  an 
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tinreasoning  proceedings^  and  which  fiimish  the  enemies  of  an 
extended  franchise  with  their  most  powerful  argument,  come 
from  ignorance.  If  care  were  taken  to  teach  them  the  plain, 
easily  learnt  and  easily  understood  principles,  which,  of  all  men, 
they  have  the  greatest  interest  in  understanding,  the  relation 
between  prices,  including  that  of  labour  and  supply  and  demand 
— between  capital  and  wages — between  machinery  and  profits,  as 
well  of  masters  as  of  workmen — ^between  rights  and  duties — 
between  the  enforcement  of  the  law  and  the  interest  of  all — if 
these  principles  were  ever  present  to  their  minds,  the  course  of 
conduct  which  they  oftentimes  pursue,  to  their  own  great 
detriment  quite  as  much  as  to  the  injury  of  others,  would  be 
next  to  impossible.  But  other  branches  of  political  knowledge, 
highly  important  for  them  to  possess,  should  be  added ;  nor  is 
it  doubtful  that  these  can  be  taught  just  as  easily  as  reading, 
writing,  or  ciphering,  with  the  Uttle  of  geography  and  history 
now  given.  An  able  and  very  useful  paper  was  read  at  our 
last  year's  meeting,  by  Mr.  Templar,  showing  that  those 
branches  of  knowledge  were  successfully  taught  in  the  Man- 
chester Model  School,  of  which  he  is  head-master;  and  Dr. 
Hodgson  urged  the  same  improvement  in  an  excellent  paper. 
The  necessity  of  taking  this  course,  if  we  mean  that  education 
should  be  more  than  a  name,  has  long  been  strenuously 
inculcated  by  Mr.  W.  Ellis,  whom  it  is  impossible  to  name 
without  expressing  a  doubt  whether  the  soundness  of  his 
Tiew8,  or  his  noble  generosity  in  promoting  the  great  work 
of  popular  education,  is  most  to  be  admired.  It  is  with  the  most 
heartfelt  satisfaction  that  I  announce  the  wise  determination  of 
the  Education  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  who  have  called 
upon  this  excellent  person  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures  on 
Political  Economy  to  the  working  classes,  and  the  first  lecture 
is  to  be  given  this  very  day. 

Some  most  important  branches  of  industry  are,  from  their 
circumstances,  exempt  from  the  possibility  of  the  mischiefs 
which,  with  the  means  of  prevention,  we  have  been  for  a 
moment  contemplating.  Factory  labour,  from  the  relations 
between  masters  and  men,  can  scarcely  ever  give  rise  to  combi- 
nations on  the  one  part  or  on  the  other.  But  there  is  a  most 
serious  evil  to  which  it  is  exposed;  and  the  moral  influence 
upon  a  great  portion  of  those  employed  can  never  be  too  closely 
watched,  or,  where  necessary,  too  carefully  counteracted.  The 
effects  of  promiscuous  association,  without  due  superintendence, 
are  most  imhappy  upon  the  young  of  both  sexes,  but  more  espe- 
rially  upon  females.  The  constant  wages,  too,  tempt  married 
females  to  eke  out  their  incomes  by  this  kind  of  work,  and  leave 
their  children  unattended  to ;  these  children,  at  a  very  early 
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age,  themselves  drawn  into  the  same  employ.  The  L^slature 
has  interfered^  not  more  than  enough^  in  restricting  the  hours 
of  work  where  the  young  are  concerned^  mueh  more  than  was 
expedient  or  than  was  justifiable  in  certaon  cases  of  adult  work- 
women. But  the  worst  part  by  far  of  the  evil  remains  beyond  the 
reach  of  legislation ;  and  a  remedy  for  it  has  not  been  attempted^ 
except  in  a  few  individual  instances.  The  good  feeling  and  good 
sense  of  master  manufacturers  can  alone  interpose  to  rescue  the 
numerous  and  important  class^  especially  of  the  female  hands^ 
from  the  contamination  to  which  they  are  exposed^  and  which 
is  spreading  the  worst  kinds  of  dissoluteness  over  the  working 
classes ;  nor  will  all  the  care  of  the  masters  suffice^  unless  they 
are  assisted  by  the  generous  and  truly  rational  co-operation  of 
women  in  the  middle  and  upper  classes  of  society^  moved  by 
pious  zeal^  and  acting  upon  a  well-considered  plan^  for  the  good 
of  their  fellow-creatures^  in  by  far  the  most  important  of  human 
concerns.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  in  France,  bear  comfort  into 
the  hospitals ;  .they  render  invaluable  help  to  the  physician  in 
disarming  disease  of  its  pains,  and  lend  not  superfluous  aid  to  the 
pastor  in  disarming  death  of  its  terrors.  They  have  earned  the 
united  blessings  of  a  people  that  hardly  ever  agree  in  respect  for 
any  existing  institutions — they  have  made  their  name  revered 
by  all. 

A  worse  disease  than  ever  filled  the  wards  of  hospitals^  a 
moral  plague,  desolates  the  haunts  of  our  most  gainful  industry. 
Let  the  spectacle,  or  report  of  it,  call  into  existence  a  sisterhood 
that  may  meet  the  enormous  evil,  to  prevent  which  is  far  better 
and  far  easier  than  to  cure ! 
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VICE-CHANCELLOR  SIR  W.  P.  WOOD, 
ON  JURISPRUDENCE  AND  THE  AMENDMENT  OF  THE  LAW. 


FEELING,  as  I  do  deeply,  the  honour  of  being  permitted  to 
take  any  part  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science — feelmg  still  more  deeply  the  pri- 
vilege of  being  associated  in  that  great  enterprise  with  the  noble 
Lord  (Brougham)  who  has  just  addressed  you,  and  who  is  dis«» 
tinguished  not  only  as  the  father  of  this  particular  Association, 
but  of  every  great  work  for  the  advancement  of  civilization 
and  Social  Science  for  nearly  more  than  half  a  century, — I 
say,  I  still  feel,  also,  deeply  the  disadvantage  of  being  called 
upon  to  address  you,  after  you  have  listened  to  such  an  address 
as  we  have  just  heard  from  the  noble  Lord.  But  I  will  not 
trespass  upon  your  time,  which  must  be  justly  valuable  to  you 
all,  by  further  preface,  and  I  proceed  therefore,  called  upon  as 
the  President  of  the  first  department  of  our  Association^  to 
address  you  on  the  subject  of  jurisprudence.  I  believe  that  this 
department  has  not  been  advanced  to  its  distinguished  position 
by  any  prerogative  of  science  whatsoever ;  it  is  not  a  logical, 
not  a  heraldic  precedence ;  for  all  the  sciences  relating  to  social 
improvement,  combine,  I  think,  to  effect  one  great  result.  All 
are  equal  in  dignity,  and  of  each  it  may  be  said — 

Fades  non  oinnibuB  una 
Nod  divena  tamoD,  quails  decet  esse  aororam ; 

and  therefore  to  give  precedence  to  any  would  be  equal  to  giving 
a  precedence  to  the  colours  we  separate  by  the  operation  of  the 
prism.  We  only  separate  the  subjects  for  the  purpose  of  their 
just  observation  and  just  discussion,  and  not  with  any  favour  or 
precedence  such  as  that  to  which  I  have  referred.  Now,  with 
regard  to  the  objects  of  our  meeting,  I  think  you  have  heard 
them  fully  stated  by  the  noble  President  (Lord  Shaftesbury), 
in  the  discourse  which  he  addressed  to  you  last  night  with  so 
much  ability  and  so  much  energy.  I  shall,  therefore,  confine 
jnyself  strictly  to  my  own  subject.     I  am  thankful,  however. 
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that  at  tlie  very  beginning  of  our  proceedings  we  have  asked  the 
blessing  of  Divine  Providence ;  and  1  am  glad  to  see  our  work 
of  social  improvement  commenced  with  such  an  invocation. 

I  will  state  to  you  the  mode  in  which  I  wish  to  press  upon 
your  attention  the  purpose  of  our  meeting,  as  applicable  to  that 
particular  department  of  the  Association  over  which  I  have  been 
invited  to  preside,  and  then  1  will  briefly — for  it  must  be 
briefly — call  to  your  attention  those  particular  portions  of  that 
department  in  which  co-operation  is  invited  on  the  part  of  the 
public,  so  that  by  eliciting  public  discussion  and  public  interest 
our  deliberations  may  be  most  judiciously  given  and  applied. 
Now,  of  course,  I  shall  not  attempt,  in  a  brief  address  of  this 
kind,  to  go  into  philosophical  depths  with  reference  to  the  defi- 
nition of  the  science  of  jurisprudence.  It  is  enough  for  me  to 
say,  that,  in  the  advanced  state  of  our  civilization  in  this 
country,  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  principles  of  morals^ 
that  the  principles  of  right  and  wrong  have  been  ascertained^ 
so  far  as  human  infirmity  is  enabled  to  establish  those  princi- 
ples, with  the  assistance  provided  by  revelation.  Taking  that 
for  granted,  I  think  we  may,  for  all  practical  purposes,  treat 
the  science  of  jurisprudence  as  being  the  science  which  deli- 
berates on  questions  of  right  and  duty  with  reference  to  the 
social  position  of  man,  in  order  to  protect  right  and  enforce 
duty  by  the  sanction  of  the  collective  forces  of  the  community 
as  embodied  in  the  executive.  And  looking  to  that  definition^ 
I  think  there  is  scarcely  any  point  of  view  on  which  we  ought 
to  keep  our  eye  more  particularly  fixed  than  this — ^Where  is 
the  proper  line  of  separation,  the  observation  of  which  will 
induce  us  to  say.  This  portion  of  moral  right  and  moral  duty 
we  should  clearly  leave  to  moral  instincts  and  to  moral  educa- 
tion, and  this  portion  of  moral  duty  the  Legislature  is  called 
upon  to  enforce  by  the  sanction  to  which  I  have  referred. 
The  subject  is  an  exceedingly  difficult  one.  The  noble  Lord 
(Brougham)  who  preceded  me  has  referred  to  one  portion  of  this 
extremely  difficult  subject — the  Maine  Liquor  Law.  I  merely 
mention  that  as  an  illustration.  I  pause  not  now  to  elicit  an 
expression  of  opinion  on  the  subject.  But  now,  looking  to  this 
point  of  view,  1  entreat  you  to  give  your  attention  to  the  neces- 
sarily rapid  sketch  which  I  must  place  before  you  of  the  objects 
of  jurisprudence,  as  we  understand  them  in  our  own  country, 
in  order  to  invite  your  special  co-operation  where  it  may  be 
eminently  useful.  I  have  been  preceded  by  men  of  great 
eminence  in  this  position  which  I  now  occupy.  You  have  had 
the  experienced  statesman,  combined  with  the  energetic,  and 
consistent,  and  persistent  philanthropist  in  my  Lord  John 
Eussell,  one  of  whom  it  may  be  said  that,  with  the  exception 
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of  the  noble  Lord  who  has  just  addressed  you^  there  can 
scarcely  be  found  in  our  country  any  man  who  had  had  so 
great  and  singular  a  blessing  conferred  upon  him  as  the  being 
enabled  to  see  the  desires  and  aspirations  of  his  youth  carried 
into  effect^  and  become  principles  before  he  had  advanced  be- 
yond the  period  of  mature  age,  and  being  permitted,  by  his  energy 
and  consistency,  to  take  a  vast  part  in  the  advancement  of 
those  principles.  You  have  had  also  the  Right  Hon.  gen- 
tleman now  behind  me,  the  late  Lord  Chancellor  of  Ireland 
(Mr.  Napier),  who  addressed  you  last  night  with  much  elo- 
quence and  ability,  and  who  gave  to  this  department  of  our 
social  inquiries  the  advantage  and  dignity  of  its  being  supported 
and  illustrated  by  one  filling  the  highest  judicial  position  in  the 
sister  kingdom,  and  possessing  not  only  a  practical  knowledge 
of  his  subject,  but  sdso,  which  unfortunately  I  have  not,  the 
power  of  an  eloquence  which  few  can  rival  in  giving  full  ex- 
pression to  his  opinions.  Now,  I  donH  come  here  affecting  to 
think  mvself  utterly  incompetent  to  the  task  I  have  assumed, 
because  if  I  were  to  do  so  I  should  be  telling  you  that  I  had 
been  guilty  of  a  great  impertinence.  My  task  is,  to  expound 
to  you  the  elementary  principles  of  law ;  it  will  be  a  practical 
account,  bringing  before  you  such  knowledge  as  I  possess  of  the 
working  and  the  principles  of  the  law,  in  order  to  direct  your 
attention  to  that  which  requires  remedying,  and  particularly  to 
such  matters  as  you  can  assist  us,  by  yoiir  energy  and  activity, 
in  remedying.  It  has  been  a  very  common  mistake  and  mis- 
apprehension on  the  part  of  the  public — an  injustice  done  to 
our  profession,  which  I  believe  people  are  beginning  to  see  is  a 
gross  injustice — to  suppose  that  those  who  practise  in  one  pro- 
fession acquire  the  habit  of  being  so  devoted  to  that  particular 
department  in  which  their  lives  have  been  engaged,  that  they 
are  unwilling  to  lend  themselves  to  change,  reform,  and  pro- 
gress in  that  department.  That  is  a  great  mistake.  On  the 
contrary,  you  will  find  that  from  the  earliest  time  the  judges  of 
the  land  have  been  most  active  and  energetic  in  this  work — 
nay,  sometimes  they  were  even  before  the  community  itself  in 
their  endeavours  to  remedy  the  defects  of  our  jurisprudence. 
In  the  feudal  times,  very  much  of  the  legislation  from  which 
we  are  at  this  moment  most  deeply  suffering  with  regard  to 
the  tenure  of  land  was  adopted  j  and  in  those  times  the  judges 
of  the  land  were  the  first  to  find  out  the  device,  for  so  it  was — 
the  pious  fraud — of  fines  and  recoveries,  to  obviate  the  mischiefs 
of  entails,  by  which  the  great  landlords  of  the  country  were 
desirous  of  securing  for  posterity  in  all  time  the  particular 
lands  held  by  feudal  tenure.  It  has  been  by  the  energy  of  men 
like  Lord  Mansfield  that  the  mercantile  law  has  been  so  far 
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advanced.  Progress  has  been  made  even  in  advance  of  the 
Legislature^  and^  I  must  say^  in  advance  of  the  people  them- 
selves ;  and  I  mighty  if  I  had  time^  go  on  to  enumerate  many 
instances  in  which  this  advancement  has  taken  place  on  the 
action  of  the  members  of  the  legal  profession^  who  have  thus 
effected  improvement  in  our  poUticfd  as  well  as  civil  law.  I 
might  quote  Lord  Coke,  the  framer  of  the  Petition  of  Right ; 
Lord  Somers,  the  framer  of  the  Bill  of  Right ;  and  Sir  Matthew 
Hale,  who,  with  reference  to  the  particular  subject  which  I 
have  just  mentioned,  viz.,  the  tenure  of  our  land,  advocated  in 
his  time  that  which  we  have  not  yet  attained — a  general  register 
of  deeds  in  this  country.  I  may  be  permitted,  on  this  subject, 
to  call  to  mind  an  early  recollection.  More  than  thirty  years 
ago  I  sat  under  the  gallery  of  the  House  of  Commons,  when 
Henry  Brougham  fixed  the  attention  of  that  fastidious  assembly 
for  six  hours  upon  the  subject  which  I  am  now  endeavouring 
to  bring  before  the  attention  of  this  meeting  :  he  was  listened 
to  with  the  most  profound  attention  ;  and  his  words  sunk  deep 
into  the  ears,  yes,  and  deep  into  the  hearts,  of  his  auditors. 
When  he  took  the  vast  survey  of  the  whole  field  of  the  law,  as 
it  were,  with  a  master  eye — as  a  Brunei  or  a  Stephenson — alas  ! 
I  tremble  as  I  mention  those  names — we  have  lost  one,  and  I 
fear  we  shall  soon  lose  the  other — as  these  men  would  look 
over  the  field  of  those  great  works  which  they  were  about  to 
direct,  to  enable  the  people  of  this  country  to  travel  with  £Eu;ility 
and  speed  unparalleled.  I  say,  that  when  Henry  Brougham 
took  that  survey  to  which  I  have  referred,  he  pointed  out  to 
the  Senate  the  roads  they  should  traverse,  the  obstacles  they 
had  to  cut  through,  the  masses  of  prejudice  they  had  to  tunnel 
and  undermine,  reminding  them  that  they  should  ever  rest  their 
progress  for  the  future  upon  the  solid  basis  of  the  past,  on  which 
their  abutments  should  ever  rest.  Of  that  vast  field  which 
Lord  Brougham  then  opened  for  the  consideration  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  there  is  scarcely  any  particular  branch  upon 
which  great  improvements  have  not  been  made  as  the  result  of 
the  efforts  of  the  noble  Lord  on  that  memorable  night.  He^  if 
I  may  carry  out  the  metaphor,  has  seen  cheap  trains  started  in 
our  local  and  county  courts ;  he  has  seen  our  progress  through 
Chancery,  which  was  heavy,  slow,  and  encumbered,  accelerated 
with  an  unparalleled  velocity,  though  it  may  not  rival  the  speed 
of  our  locomotives.  These  great  improvements  the  noble  Lord 
has  seen,  and  these  and  other  recollections  of  his  mode  of  deal- 
ing with  the  subject  will  operate  most  imfavourably  with  regard 
to  any  ability  of  mine  to  deal  with  the  subject  before  you;  but, 
nevertheless,  I  feel  it  to  be  a  duty,  and  the  duty  I  came  here  to 
perform,  to  open  the  subject  to  you,  though  briefly,  with  such 
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sufficient  fulness  as  will  enable  you  to  exercise  each  his  own 
judgment  according  to  his  special  ability^  as  to  what  assistance 
he  can  give  to  our  Association  in  furthering  the  objects  for 
which  we  are  gathered  together. 

Now^  for  this  purpose  I  take  the  great  head  of  Jurisprudence 
and  separate  it^  in  the  first  instance^  into  that  portion  of  the 
law  which  we  may  designate  international  law.  That  is  my 
first  great  division.  Our  next  division  is  of  course  our  national 
or  domestic  law.  With  regard  to  the  great  head  of  Inter- 
national Law^  how  vast  are  the  subjects  which  force  themselves 
upon  our  minds  as  connected  with  the  improvement  and  civili- 
zation not  only  of  our  own  country  but  of  mankind.  It  is  to 
the  improvement  of  our  international  law  that  we  must  look  for 
the  preservation  of  peace^  and  it  is  in  the  preservation  of  peace 
that  we  must  look  for  the  advancement  of  civilization  and  the 
happiness  of  man.  Take  those  provisions  which  fall  properly 
under  the  head  of  positive  and  distinct  international  law^  by 
which^  of  course^  I  mean  the  law  of  treaties  as  distinguished 
from  the  legislation  of  particular  countries.  Have  we  not  had 
abolition  of  the  slave-trade?  What  improvement  in  civilization 
can  be  compared  to  that  in  which  this  country  has  borne  so 
great  a  part^  and  of  which  the  noble  Lord  has  been  one  of  the 
principal  promoters?  The  noble  Lord  has  referred  to  the  Bill 
by  which  he  made  the  slave-trade  felony^  and  the  time  I  trust 
is  not  far  distant  when  we  shall  find  every  country  ashamed  of 
being  concerned  in  this  traffic ;  and  agree  in  making  it^  uni- 
versally, piracy.  It  was  the  noble  Lord  who  recently  lifted  up 
his  voice  against  that  scandalous  attempt  made^ — I  believe 
innocently  made  so  far  as  the  policy  of  the  governor  of  the 
country  (France)  was  concerned — but  the  attempt  made  by 
some  of  his  subjects  to  revive  that  slave-trade  in  a  most 
specious  form — an  attempt  which  was  disclaimed  as  soon  as  it 
was  fully  and  legitimately  inquired  into  by  the  ruler  of  France. 
With  regard  to  the  slave-trade,  happily,  we  have  not  to  call  for 
much  co-operation  on  your  part,  beyond  urging  you  personally 
to  take  care,  with  the  watchfulness  which  the  noble  Lord  has 
evinced,  that  it  shall  never,  in  any  form  whatever,  be  revived, 
and  that  you  will  impress  upon  those  with  whom  you  may  com  • 
municate  in  this  country  and  in  others  that  they  should  make 
slavery  universally  subject  to  the  penalties  of  piracy.  You  have 
also  in  this  department  the  consideration  of  our  commercial 
code.  You  have  further  the  subject  which  has  been  ably  dis- 
cussed by  some  of  the  members  of  the  Association,  —  the 
subject  that  will  occupy  another  body  in  this  town,  viz.,  a 
un^orm  system  of  coins,  weights,  and  measures.  Then  you 
have  the  great  subject  of  a  uniform  copyright.     You  have 
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another  great   subject,  that  of  the  delivery  tip  of  crin 
offenders.    You  have  another  interesting  subject — ^the  relig 
ri^ht^  not  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  separate  country,  for  ^ 
other  countries  we  arc  bound  not  to  interfere — but  the  res 
due  to  the  religious  rights  of  every  individual  of  whatever  oooz 
in  whatever  part  of  the  glolic  he  may  be,  and  in  respec 
which,  I  am  bound  to  say,  some  pronsions  are  necessai^ 
our  intercourse  with  Spain  and  the  Papal  States.     Yon  1 
also,  unfortunately,  in  this  respect,  I  must  say,  to  deal  with 
sister  country  Scotland,  on  the  principles  of  international  ] 
— the  great  work  of  endeavouring  to  assimilate  as  far  as  pom 
if  not  the  whole  ci\il  law,  at  least  the  laws  regulating  the  ri{ 
of  creditors  and  the  siafus  of  marriage  and  legitimacy  between 
two  countries.     There  is  also  the  great  subject  of  the  righti 
neutrals ;  a  subject  treated  with  common  sense  during  the  ' 
with  Russia,  and  yet  demanding  the  calmest  considerati 
for  it  affects  cherished  rights  and  prejudices,  and  we  she 
take  care  that  we  deal  with  that  subject  so  as  to  avoid  exte 
ing  the  miseries  and  desolations  of  war,  not  adding  to  nor  agj 
vating  them  by  evil  legislation.     These  arc  the  subjects 
international  law,  the  importance  of  most  of  them  being  ] 
pable  without  further  explanation.      Some  of  you  will  be 
tcrested  in  copyright ;  some  will  be  interested  in  conunen 
some  in  that  great  question  of  religious  freedom  of  the  subj 
of  every  nation,  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  he  may  be ;  « 
others  may  be  interested  in  that  great  humanizing  question 
the  slave-trade.     To  each  and  to  all,  I  would  say,  don't  take 
too  many  subjects.     It  is  my  duty  to  indicate  the  various  si 
jects  for  our  consideration,  but  I  should  not  ])e  weak  enough 
endeavour  to  induce  you  to  enter  upon  them  all.     I  only  c 
upon  you  to  take  the  wise  course  of  looking  into  that  particn 
province  in  which  your  knowledge  and  energy  and  power  m 
be  brought  to  bear  to  influence  the  feelings  of  society  in  gene: 
through  the  operation  of  this  Association,  and  thus  influen 
the  movements  of  the  Legislature. 

Now,  with  regard  to  our  national  or  domestic  institutions  a: 
law.  Here,  again,  you  have  a  large  field  before  you.  I  ha 
divided  it  into  general  heads  for  the  sake  of  coTivenience  ai 
memory.  You  have — i.  The  laws  relating  to  the  Legislatu 
itself,  its  composition  and  functions.  2.  The  consideration  of  o 
common  political  rights  and  duties  as  citizens,  whether  general 
or  as  broken  up  into  particular  corporations  for  united  actio 
3.  Our  indiiidual  rights  and  duties,  botli  personal  and  in  respe 
of  property ;  and,  4.  The  protection  and  enforcement  of  tho 
rights  and  duties  bv  our  tribunals. 

IS'ow,  with  regard  to  the  Legislature,  and  its  constitutio 
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embracing  as  it  does  the  subject  of  Parliamentary  Reform,  I 
will  not  dwell  on  this  subject^  because  I  hold  it  as  a  point  which 
we  cannot  keep  too  strongly  before  us  in  our  Association,  that 
we  should  render  it,  as  far  as  possible^  a  scientific  Association, 
that  we  should  avoid  all  those  subjects,  the  discussion  of  which 
might  introduce  any  perturbation  in  our  deliberations.  We 
should  avoid  any  subject^  therefore^  on  which  party  feeling  can 
be  brought  to  bear^  or  upon  which  there  is  a  fair  balance  of 
party  opinion  in  the  different  sections  of  our  great  community. 
If  we  do  not  take  that  course,  the  Society  will  be  shipwrecked, 
and  its  deliberations  will  be  brought  to  an  end.  We  ought  to 
endeavour  to  form  an  opinion  calmly,  dispassionately,  and  de- 
liberately ;  and  we  cannot  do  that,  I  am  persuaded,  if  we  in- 
troduce subjects  upon  which  any  strong  party  feeling  exists. 
Therefore,  I  shall  leave  such  a  subject  as  Parliamentary  Reform 
without  observation ;  but  there  are  other  matters  in  which  dis- 
cussion may  be  useftdly  employed.  First,  there  is  the  framing 
of  our  statutes,  and  connected  with  that  the  great  subject  of 
the  consolidation  of  our  statutes.  Now  I  am  a  member,  I 
donH  want  to  keep  anything  back,  of  that  much  and  well-^ 
abused  body  called  the  Consolidation  Commission.  We  have 
done  but  little,  and  it  was  manifest  but  little  could  be  done  by 
us.  We  were  a  body  of  men,  nearly  all  of  us,  employed  to  the 
utmost  extent  of  our  powers  and  to  the  utmost  extent  of  our 
time.  All  that  could  be  expected  of  us  in  that  state  of  things 
was,  to  indicate  a  course  rather  than  to  complete  a  work. 
That  course,  I  am  bound  to  say,  we  did  indicate ;  and  if  that 
course  had  been  adopted,  there  would  not  have  been  the  com- 
plaint as  to  the  inefficiency  of  that  Commission.  We  indicated 
in  our  first  Report,  that  it  was  essential  to  this  work  that  there 
should  be  able  men  whose  whole  time  should  be  secured  for 
the  work,  and  able  men  could  not  be  found  in  this  busy  age  to 
give  their  whole  time  unless  they  were  remunerated  for  bestow- 
ing it ;  and  we  made  a  distinct  proposal  to  the  Legislature,  or 
rather  to  Her  Majesty,  and  which  was  communicated  to  the 
Legislature,  that  there  should  be  a  Board  constituted,  consisting 
of  at  least  one,  if  not  three  persons,  whose  duty  it  should  be, 
under  the  direction  and  general  superintendence  of  the  Commis- 
sion, to  give  their  whole  time  to  the  embodiment,  in  a  due  and 
proper  form,  of  these  statutes,  which  should  be  collected  from 
various  portions  of  the  Statute  Book ;  and  much  more,  that 
they  should  give  their  whole  time  to  the  supervision  of  the 
future  course  of  legislation ;  because  you  will  all  perceive  that 
it  is  impossible,  and  if  it  were  possible,  would  be  a  useless  and 
fruitless  task,  to  attempt  a  consolidation  of  the  statutes,  un- 
less full  care  is  taken  in  the  constant  and  renewed  work  of 
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legislation^  Bession  by  session^  that  the  laws  passed  relating  to 
separate  departments  should  be  gathered  together  under  separate 
heads.  How  can  you  otherwise  provide  for  the  future  full  un- 
derstanding of  the  statutes  in  a  country^  where^  owing  to  the 
freedom  we  have  the  happiness  to  possess^  it  is  competent  for 
every  individual  member  of  the  Legislature  to  originate  and  carry 
through,  if  he  have  the  ability,  any  measure  of  his  own  devising^ 
wholly  irrespective  of  and  unconnected  with  the  legislation  which 
may  have  preceded,  the  author  of  the  measure,  of  course, 
showing  some  general  acquaintance  with  the  subject  ?  We  sug- 
gested the  measure  of  wiuch  I  have  spoken,  and  it  was  referred 
to  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  the  effect  of  which 
was  that  it  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  such  questions,  by  being 
indefinitely  postponed.  One  work,  however,  has  been  accom- 
plished which  is  of  the  greatest  utility — I  mean  a  full  digest  of 
the  Statute  Law  (which  must  have  preceded  any  work  of  con- 
solidating the  statutes),  from  the  year  1760,  the  ist  of  Geoige 
III.  down  to  the  present  time,  pointing  out  every  statute  re- 
pealed, every  statute  varied,  and  every  section  of  a  statute 
which  has  been  repealed  or  varied.  Of  that  work  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  exaggerate  the  importance,  whenever  the  consolida- 
tion should  be  begun,  as  it  will  be  by-and-bye,  if  we  obtain  a 
department  of  jurisprudence.  Of  the  necessity  of  such  a  work 
you  will  all  be  aware,  for  nobody  can  have  opened  the  Statute 
Book  without  seeing  how  impossible  it  is  to  arrive  at  an  opinion 
on  any  subject  without  inquiring  into  perhaps  twenty  or  thirty 
statutes,  there  being  even  then  the  probability  that  one  has 
omitted  some  Act  of  the  greatest  importance.  I  may  mention 
briefly  an  instance.  There  are  no  less  than  seventeen  or  eigh- 
teen Acts  of  Parliament  to  tell  you  how  you  can  be  properly 
married.  I  cannot  conceive  anything  more  important  to  our 
social  condition  than  that ;  and  when  I  was  Solicitor-General 
the  present  Lord  Chief  Justice  (as  Attorney-General)  and 
myself  were  called  upon  to  advise  on  the  question  of  the  legiti- 
macy or  illegitimacy  of  a  person  whose  parents  were  married  in 
a  certain  place.  We  had  to  search  through  sixteen  or  seven- 
teen Acts,  and  overlooked  for  a  time  the  one  which  proved  the 
individual  to  be  illegitimate.  How  were  the  unfortunate  parents 
of  that  child  to  be  informed  upon  the  subject  ?  Upon  the  child 
there  was  to  be  stamped  the  legal  disgrace,  for  in  that  case  no 
moral  disgrace  could  be  imputed — the  legal  disgrace  of  bastardy 
merely  because  his  parents  had  done  that  which  we,  for  a  con- 
siderable time,  and  before  we  had  had  more  mature  opportunity 
of  consideration,  had  also  done,  namely,  overlooked  one  of  the 
manifold  Acts  which  regulate  the  law  of  marriage.  Again,  let  me 
mention  a  specimen  of  crude  legislation,  apparent  in  the  title  of 
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something  like  loo^ooo^.  for  the  benefit  done  to  his  estate  by 
bringing  a  railway  through  it^  by  an  agreement  which  was  sus- 
tained in  Chancery.  There  was  nothing  to  prevent  its  being 
sustained  as  the  law  then  stood^  but  such  things  could  not  have 
been  if  railway  legislation  had  been  better  attended  to.  I  will 
only  add^  that  all  concerned  in  any  way  in  the  management  of  a 
railway  company  have  a  large  and  deep  interest  in  acquiring  all 
the  information  they  can  upon  this  subject^  and  in  scrutinizing^ 
as  I  hope  the  shareholders  will^  every  item  expended  in  this 
matter  of  local  legislation^  in  order^  as  far  as  they  can^  to  place 
things  on  a  better  footing.  We  are  certainly  past  the  time 
when  we  had  to  fight  a  battle  for  about  twenty  days  before  a 
committee^  of  whom  perhaps  one  or  two  only  had  heard  all  the 
evidence^  and  all  that  our  arguments  might  suggest^  whilst 
about  four-and-forty  members  came  in  and  voted  for  the  affir- 
mative or  the  negative.  Those  days  are  gone  by,  and  we  owe 
much  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  the  improvements  in  sub-committees ; 
but  there  is  much  desirable  work  left  to  be  done.  In  regard  to 
more  immediately  private  legislation,  much  even  is  required. 
My  most  valued  friend  in  life,  who  long  held  his  living  in  a 
town  not  far  distant,  I  refer  to  the  Vicar  of  Leeds  (Dr.  Hook)^ 
had  to  spend  to  my  own  knowledge  (for  I  saw  the  bills),  700/. 
of  his  own  money  to  be  allowed  to  give  up  half  his  income. 
He  obtained  a  Bill  by  which,  under  certain  conditions,  half  his 
income  would  be  extracted,  and  to  do  that  he  had  to  bear  the 
expense  out  of  his  own  pocket.  I  ought  not  to  say  his  own 
pocket,  for  the  generosity  of  the  public  of  Leeds  has  been  such 
that  they  have  not  allowed  the  money  to  be  un-repaid,  but  it 
had  to  be  paid  out  of  his  pocket  in  the  first  instance.  While  on 
this  subject  of  private  Bills  I  ought  to  call  attention  to  aBiU  for 
which  I  believe  Lord  Cranworth  has  never  received  a  just  recog- 
nition of  his  exertions  to  improve  that  portion  of  our  legislation. 
He  passed  a  law  by  which,  instead  of  an  expenditure  of  500/.  or 
600/.  in  granting  a  building  or  running  lease,  or  making  family 
arrangements  which  might  be  inconsistent  with  a  family  settle- 
meut,  the  object  can  be  attained  on  a  simple  petition  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery  at  an  expense  of  20I.  or  30^.  instead  of  600/. 
or  700/,,  and  I  have  myself  made,  under  Lord  Cran worth's  Bill, 
from  fifty  to  sixtv  orders  representing  a  saving  of  from  fifty  to 
sixty  times  600/.  I  have  now  concluded  the  great  head  of 
Domestic  Law,  viz.,  that  relating  to  the  state  of  our  legislation. 
The  next  head  is  our  common  rights  and  duties  as  citizens, 
political,  corporate,  and  the  like.  That  head  again  verges  so 
nearly  on  party  politics  that  I  again  repeat  the  caution,  that 
we  should  not  allow  the  Association  to  be  trammelled  with  any 
matters  which  can  possibly  be  affected  by  party  movements  or 
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by  party  interest.  Still  there  are  subjects  which  may  usefully 
occupy  your  attention  with  reference  to  these  matters.  For 
instance^  the  varied  methods  of  employing  with  iisefiil  energy 
Our  municipal  corporate  bodies^  the  importance  of  which,  in 
reference  to  freedom,  it  is  not  possible  to  exaggerate.  If  they 
had  had  such  corporations  in  France,  none  of  those  revolutions 
could  have  taken  place  which  have  occurred,  to  our  great  grief 
as  lovers  of  real  freedom  in  this  country,  namely,  the  adoption  of 
lai^e  and  sweeping  measures  and  decisions  of  the  highest  im- 
portance to  the  welfare  of  the  community,  carried  without  any 
single  meeting  of  any  single  public  body  in  the  kingdom.  There 
are  other  questions,  with  regard  to  public  rights,  which,  though 
they  do  not  come  within  the  division  of  matters  which  call 
forth  party  feeling,  yet  belong  naturally  and  properly  to  the 
other  divisions  of  this  Association : — those  with  reference  to 
the  prevention  of  crime,  those  with  reference  to  sanitary  regu- 
lations, and  those  included  in  questions  of  social  economy.  I 
pass,  therefore,  rapidly  from  these  things,  wishing,  as  extensively 
as  I  can,  to  suggest  the  heads  of  matters  within  my  own  province 
in  which  you  can  seriously  and  materially  assist  and  benefit  us. 

We  come,  then,  to  the  great  question  of  private  rights  and 
private  duties,  as  secured  by  our  present  jurisprudence.  Now 
first,  with  regard  to  personal  rights,  there  is  grave  matter  for 
deliberation  : — with  reference  to  the  rights  of  husband  and  wife, 
to  the  relation  of  parent  and  child ;  what,  again,  can  be  done 
with  reference  to  the  improvement — for  in  many  respects  I 
think  it  requires  improvement — of  the  law  regarding  wards  in 
Chancery — what  can  be  done  as  to  the  position  of  those  children 
who  have  not  any  amount  of  property  to  support  important 
rights,  which  ought  to  be  protected,  as  in  the  two  or  three 
recent  cases  which  have  occurred,  involving  the  right  of  the 
child  to  the  advantage  of  education  in  the  religion  of  its 
deceased  parent,  and  other  considerations  of  deep  and  vast 
importance ;  a  right  only  asserted  in  a  recent  case  by  persons 
subscribing  money  in  order  that  the  child  might  be  made  a 
ward  in  Chancery.  All  these  subjects  are  matters  of  interest ; 
but  the  question  is  so  much  larger  as  to  the  rights  of  property, 
that  I  am  compelled,  for  want  of  time,  to  pass  them  over 
Secondly,  then,  as  to  private  rights  of  property,  you  have  staring 
you  in  the  face  the  great  division  of  property  into  real  and 
personal.  I  am  not  prepared  to  say  that  that  is  not  a  sub- 
stantially right  division.  All  nations  recognise  the  difference 
between  moveables  and  immoveables ;  the  distinctions  of  our  law 
with  regard  to  the  consequent  rights  are  in  such  a  state  of 
complication,  that  wherever  the  pinch  is  felt — and  it  has  been  felt 
continually  by  creditors — we  have  been  obliged  to  break  through 
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flucli  dirtinctions,  and  the  real  property  of  a  debtor,  in  Act,  U 
been  brought  into  the  same  position  with  his  pemcmal  pm 
perty.     If  a  man  die  indebted  by  bond,  unless  tiieie  a 
special  provision  in  the  will,  the  bond  creditor  has  a  _ 
over  the  simple  contract  creditor  as  to  the  real  estate,  woi 
sweeps  it  away.    If  there  be  some  few  words  in  that  will — aoiiM 
few,  and  perhaps  to  the  testator  unintelligible  woiids — then  tb 
property  becomes  what  is  called  equitable  option — is  eqiiaD] 
divided  between  all  the  creditors.   In  bankruptcy  and  insolveiic] 
the  justice  of  such  payment  is  felt,  and  you  at  once  get  rid  o( 
all  these  distinctions,  unless  a  creditor  by  his  care  and  cantiai 
has  obtained  a  specific  mortgage  or  other  security.     That  is 
however,  but  a  slight  illustration  of  the  peculiarities  of  our  lai 
of  real   property,  the   great  difficulties   with  regard   to  lane 
arising  from  the  state  of  our  law  as  to  titles  to  estates,  and  oni 
complicated  limitations.     Lord   St.  Leonards,  who  has   dom 
so  much   to  make  all  familiar  with   tiiis  subject,   has  usee 
in  his  book  a  few  words  that  illustrate  these  difficulties  witl 
singular  force  as  coming  from  him,  whose  knowledge  of  tin 
law  of  real  property  is,  perhaps,  unparalleled  amongst  livinf 
law^'ers.     He  has  expressed  his  opinion  in  these  few  words :— 
*  I  ad\ised  them  in  America,  when  they  were  considering  thi 
question  of  the  consolidation  of  their  statutes  and  the  qaestioi 
of  registration  of  titles  to  land,  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  thi 
complications  of  our  feudal  tenure.'     AVho  can  doubt  that  wi 
should  be  gladly  free  from  the  mass  of  these  em])arrassments1 
Of  course  it  is  not  becoming  or  desirable  for  any  one  here 
especially  for  myself,  who  have  been  for  some  time  engaged 
administering  these  laws,  to  recommend  any  hasty  step  in  the 
alteration  of  a  system  which  has  so  long  taken  root  in  our  con- 
stitution.    Such  a  change  can  be  effected  only  by  the  gradnal 
diffusion  of  information.     But,   with  regard  to  the  question 
as  one  of  Social  Science,  look   how  the  limitations  of  voni 
law  affects  the  free  transfer  of  your  land.    It  is  only  on  accouni 
of  these  limitations  that  you  have  difficulties  as  to  title,  bccanse, 
if  it  were  not  for  the  complexity  of  limitations,  a  system  of 
registration  would  long  since  have  l)een  established,  which,  so 
far  as  fraud  and  rapidity  of  transfer  are  concerned,  would  have 
freed  us  from  every  difficulty  of  title  whatever.     Vou  have  now 
the  combined  effect  of  fraud  and  the  complicated  investigation 
of  title,  which  operate  in  the  most  serious  manner  to  prevent 
the  free  transfer  of  the  land  in  our  community.     What  I  wish, 
and  have  long  wished  for,  is  a  free  transfer  of  land.     I  cannot 
too  stroiifrly  urge  the  importance  of  your  joiniii^r  us,  as  mem- 
bers of  tiiis  Association,  in  endeavouring  to  diHiisc  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  and  to  instruct  the  uninformed.    We  want 
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vour  assistance  in  impressing  upon  all  this  fact,  that  if  there 
be  men  who  desire  the  acquisition  of  land,  and,  as  far  as  my 
experience  goes,  there  are  very  few  who  do  not — ^if  there  be 
any  man  who  desires  the  acquisition  of  land,  and  is  not  blessed 
with  those  large  means  which  some  few  favoured  individuals 
possess,  who  desires  to  possess  his  acre  or  his  rood,  that  man 
will  find  it  impossible  to  accomplish  his  desire  until  he  has  a 
title  acquired  by  a  course  of  registration  free  from  the  present 
trammels  and  difficulties  of  our  law  of  tenure.     The  only  mode, 
I  believe,  of  achieving  this  object,  and  retaining  at  the  same 
time  intact  the  rights  to  which  persons  become  entitled  under 
limitations  in  family  settlements  is  this — to  have  a  register 
of  the  legal  title  of  the  land,  that  legal  title  representing  the 
simple  title,  and  admitting  nothing  more  than  the  fee  simple 
and  the  chaise,  the  charge  being  general  or  special,  as  the  case 
might  be ;  and  you  must  then  reserve  all  these  peculiar  limita- 
tions by  way  of  trusts  delivered  in  another  instrument,  entirely 
separate  and  distinct  firom  the  register ;  upon  producing  which 
the  person  holding  it  should  be  entitled  to  have  a  notice  from 
the  registrar  before  any  transfer  can  be  made  of  the  legal  title 
to  the  land.     This  is  actually  effected  as  to  stock.     There  are 
settlements  of  stock  as  complicated  as  those  of  land,  but  the 
course  taken  is  this :  the  person  claiming  a  trust  in  stock  lodges 
at  the  bank  a  distringas,  and  that  stock  cannot  then  be  sold 
unless  notice  be  given  to  him ;  and  he  is  obliged,  within  a  week 
after  receiving  such  notice,  to  file  a  Bill  in  Chancery  to  restrain 
the  transfer  of  the  stock.     That  being  done,  the  whole  title  is 
ascertained,  and  no  mischief  whatever  is  the  result.     Do  not 
the  owners  of  land  themselves  feel  the  difficulty  ?     They  do ; 
and  in  almost  every  well  prepared  settlement  there  is  given  to 
the  trustees  the  verv  power  which  I  wish  to  give  by  legislative 
sanction — ^powers  of  exchange  and   powers  of  sale,  with  the 
express  provision  that  any  person  accepting  the  ofier  of  the 
trustee  shall  not  make  inquiry  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with  the 
money.     Let  such  a  provision  be  adopted,  and  you  will  acquire 
a  facility  of  transfer  not  equal  to  that  of  the  transfer  of  stock, 
because  questions  would  occasionally  arise  with  reference  to  the 
complications  of  which  I  have  spoken ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  a 
transfer  which  would  be  simple,  cheap,  and  expeditious.     Now 
look  at  the  social  and  political  effects  of  this.     You  see  a  lai^e 
class  of  our  working  men  placing  money  in   savings  banks, 
and  another  large  class  placing  it  in  provident  societies,  but 
you  see,  I  had  almost  said,  a  still  larger  class  investing  in  build- 
ing societies.     They  delight  in  having  possession  of  their  own 
freehold — they  delight  still  more  in  being  landowners  in  the 
country;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
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savings  of  our  working  men  would  find  their  way  in  the  invest- 
ment of  land  if  you  gave  them  opportunities  of  purchasing  it. 
But  how  can  you  do  it  ?     I  had  myself  to  purchase  a  cottage, 
and  three-quarters  of  an  acre  of  land.     I  gave  a  fair  price  for 
them — the  precise  sum  I  do  not  rememher ;  but  the  expense  of 
investigating  the  title  and  the  transfer  of  that  land  was  one-and-a- 
half  times  as  much  as  the  cost  of  the  cottage  and  land  together. 
How  can  any  poor  man  bear  that  ?     It  is  impossible ;  and  you 
deprive  him  of  the  advantage  of  any  investment  of  that  kind. 
Then  look  to  the  advantage  socially  which  would  be  derived 
from  allowing  all  classes  the  opportunity  of  becoming  thus  pos- 
sessed of  laiid^  and  so  attached  more  closely  to  their  country. 
People  are  bound  by  strong  ties  of  attachment  when  they  feel 
that  a  portion  of  the  land  is  their  own,  upon  which  they  rear 
their  family,  and  on  which  their  children  look  afterwards  as 
having  belonged  to  their  ancestor.      Then  consider  the  ad- 
vantage to  the  present  landowners  and  to  large  proprietors. 
Would  it  not  raise  the  value  of  land  very  considerably  by  intro- 
ducing a  larger  market  for  it  ?     We  all  know  that  the  value  of 
commodities  increases  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  compe- 
titors, and  you  would,  if  such  an  alteration  were  made,  have  a 
much  larger  number  of  purchasers,  which   would  of  course 
increase  the  value  of  the  land.     But  what  if  the  landowners 
were  to  desire,  as  some  of  them  do,  to  borrow  money  ?     They 
would  pay  largely  every  time  they  make  a  mortgage,  every 
time  a  mortgage  is  changed,  every  time/  when  the  fint  mort- 
gagee is  tired  of  lending  his  money  on  investment,  and  they 
must  find  some  one  to  whom  to  transfer  it.     On  each  transfer 
a  new  process  of  examination  of  title  must  be  gone  through, 
and  in  a  great  number  of  instances  (except  wh;re  the  amount 
involved  is  30,000/.  or  40,000/.),  where  from  5000/.  to  10,000/. 
is  borrowed,  the  rates  of  interest  are  standing  at  firom  4  per  cent, 
to  4^  and  5  per  cent.,  in  consequence  of  the  increase  of  expen- 
diture which  these  inquiries  entail.     The  additional  security  of 
title  would  also  lessen  the  rate  of  interest.     This  is  a  subject 
upon  which  you  can  all  give  information,  and  bring  to  bear  the 
facts  and  information  which  you  may  possess,  either  as  to  the 
desire  to  acquire  land,  or  the  expense  attending  its  transfer, 
and  you  can  all  assist  us,  especially  in  bringing  to  bear  on  the 
mind  of  the  Legislature  the  importance  of  change  in  this  direc- 
tion.    This  is  a  subject  which  I  could  not  lightly  pass  over. 
There  is  another  of  considerable  interest,  which  I  shall  reserve 
for  discussion  in  the  section,  because  I  considered  it  of  so  much 
importance  that  I  have  prepared  a  separate  paper  upon  it.     I 
just  mention  it  that  you  may  perceive  it  has  not  escaped  my 
attention.     It  is  of  a  deeply  interesting  character,  namely^  our 
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charitable  endowments.  The  point  I  wish  briefly  to  mention 
here  is  what  appears  to  me  an  extreme  absurdity.  In  our 
desire  to  promote  what  is  called  charity — which,  too  often,  nay, 
in  almost  all  posthumous  charity,  is  but  another  name  for 
vanity, — we  allow  to  those  who  are  not  permitted  to  benefit 
their  descendants  beyond  a  certain  limited  time  which  the  law 
prescribes,  namely,  the  life  of  another  and  twenty-one  years 
after — ^we  allow  them  to  say  that  they  will  apply  their  property 
for  what  are  called  charitable  purposes  for  any  number  of  cen- 
turies. Does  the  sacredness  of  property  require  that  you  should 
allow  a  man  to  say,  '  I  will  allow  and  direct  300/.  a  year  to  be 
paid  out  of  my  estate,  to  be  applied  for  ever  to  the  payment  of 
a  man  who  has  been  unsuccessful  in  literature  in  the  diffusion 
of  my  opinions  in  my  published  works  ?'  That,  nevertheless,  is 
a  charity  approved  and  sanctioned,  necessarily  sanctioned,  as  the 
law  stands,  by  the  Lord  Chancellor : — 300/.  a  year  for  ever  was 
allowed  to  be  thus  individually  appropriated,  while  you  would 
not  allow  the  man  to  leave  the  money  to  his  great  grand- 
children. One  word  with  regard  to  the  vanity  of  testators.  I 
heard  Sir  Robert  Peel  state,  that  the  grandchildren  of  one  of 
the  most  eminent  benefactors,  so  called,  in  London,  who  foimded 
a  lai^  hospital,  and  left  400,000!.  for  the  endowment — the 
grandchildren  of  that  man  applied  to  Sir  R.  Peel  for  a  pension, 
on  the  ground  that  he  had  disinherited  his  own  family  and  left 
them  paupers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  designated  at  public 
dinners  a  great  benefactor.  That  is  a  matter  certainly  re- 
quiring our  careftd  consideration.  I  find  that  the  time  has 
gone  on  too  far  for  me  to  dwell  on  two  or  three  other  matters  I 
had  marked  for  discussion. 

The  next  great  head  was  the  assertion  and  protection  of  our 
rights  and  duties  both  in  relation  to  our  property  and  our  per- 
sons through  the  medium  of  our  tribunals.  I  will  not  touch 
upon  the  administration  of  our  criminal  law,  as  it  belongs  to 
another  section,  ably  presided  over  by  Mr.  Milnes,  that  head 
involving  the  question  which  the  noble  lord  has  mooted  of  a 
public  prosecutor.  I  have,  however,  my  own  tribunal  to  con- 
sider. One  word — and  I  shall  be  very  brief — upon  the  Court 
of  Chancery.  I  have  already  stated  to  you  how  the  noble  Lord 
(Brougham)  assisted  us  in  our  improvement  there ;  and  I  have 
also  stated  how  anxious  the  Judges  have  been,  nearly  at  all 
times,  tp  promote  the  reform  and  improvement  of  the  laws. 
The  French  Revolution,  however,  scared  everybody  out  of  their 
senses,  and  reform  was  then  only  regarded  as  being  synonymous 
with  revolution.  That  such  a  man — a  man  of  so  vigorous  a 
mind — as  Lord  Eldon  should  for  so  many  years,  upwards  of 
twenty,  have  opposed  so  many  obstacles  to  the  reform  of  the 
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law  would^  except  from  this  circumstance^  have  been  Bniporun 
but  from  the  first  moment  that  we  were  delivered  from  tl 
state  of  things— from  the  first  moment  that  Lord  Lyndhin 
assumed  the  reins  of  power  in  the  Court  of  Chanoery,  t 
career  of  Chancery  reform  began^  and  Lord  Lyndhurrt  mi 
several  important  reforms  by  the  orders  which  be  promulgati 
Lord  Brougham^  also,  besides  clearing  off  all  the  long  arrei 
of  the  court,  promulgated  many  orders  of  a  most  tueful  c 
salutar}'  description ;  and  from  that  time  to  this  we  have  hwt 
succession  of  most  able  and  learned  Chancery  reformers. 
Commission,  of  which  I  was  an  humble  member,  was  appoint 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  Chancery  rc?form,  and  we  have  had  t 
singular  satisfaction  of  seeing  every  recommendation 
carried  into  effect ;  and  you  can  now  have  such  a 
have  known  to  last  five  or  six  years,  completely  disposed  < 
and  frequently  after  appeal,  in  one  year.  I  have  myiself  h 
case  after  case  of  this  kind,  in  one  of  which  more  than  thii 
witnesses  were  examined.  The  bill  was  filed  in  November,  t 
case  decided  in  May,  and  disposed  of,  on  appeal,  in  Anga 
The  Commission  I  have  referred  to  was  appointed  bv  li 
Majesty  at  the  instance  of  Lord  Cottenham,  who  himsi 
acted  on  the  suggestion  of  the  present  Master  of  the  Rolls,  i 
John  Romilly,  then  Attorney-General.  The  Bill  to  give  etk 
to  its  recommendations  was  ordered  by  Tjord  Truro  to  be  draw 
and  the  rough  sketch  of  it  was  drawn,  and  its  introduction  in 
the  House  of  Commons  announced  by  myself  as  Solicitc 
General,  when  a  change  of  ministry  took  place.  Lord  E 
Leonards,  as  Chancellor,  finally  passed  the  Bill.  You  will  see  th 
the  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  are  not  altogether  idle  wh< 
I  tell  you  that  the  four  Judges  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  tl 
Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  the  three  Vice-(?hancellor8  have  niai 
10,800  orders  in  the  course  of  the  vear.  ilanv  of  the  orders, 
course,  are  mere  matters  of  form ;  but  every  third  or  fourth  ord 
will  require  some  time  for  consideration.  The  importance 
these  alterations  all  of  you  must  know,  whether  you  have  hi 
the  misfortune  to  be  engaged  in  Chancery  or  not.  The  last  in 
provemcnt  which  has  been  carried  into  efToct  was  on  the  8ii| 
gestion  of  Lord  St.  Leonards,  and  is  embodied  in  a  Bill  passe 
on  the  1 8th  of  August  last,  by  which  any  trustee,  by  simp] 
applying  to  a  Judge  at  chambers,  may  obtain  his  direction,  fi 
a  small  cost,  upon  any  difficulty  which  occurs,  and  he  will  the 
be  justified  in  any  course  of  action  he  may  take.  Don't  let 
be  supposed  that  I  think  that  this  trihuiud  has  been  rendere 
as  effective  as  it  may  be.  I  live  in  tlic  hope  of  seeing  moi 
done,  and  especially  on  that  difficult  subject  of  evidence  i 
Chancery,   upon  which  a  commission   was   lately   appointee 
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With  regard  to  the  common-law  tribunals^  you  are  all  aware 
of  the  large  improvements  bj  which  the  procedure  of  the 
several  courts  has  been  assimilated — not  one  rule  prevailing  in 
one  court  and  another  in  another — but  all  being  r^ulated  by 
general  rules ;  of  the  facilities  also  given  for  the  production  of 
papers  and  documents^  to  obtain  which  you  had  formerly  to 
appeal  to  the  Court  of  Chancery ;  and  also  of  that  still  more 
important  reform,  which  granted  the  power  to  examine  aU  the 
parties  to  a  suit.  That  latter  change  has  doubtless  been  produc- 
tive, or,  if  not  productive,  it  has  occasionally  induced  the  com- 
mission of  perjury ;  but,  on  the  whole,  it  is  better  to  leave  all 
matters  of  evidence  to  the  free  decision  of  a  jury,  who  will  gene- 
rally discover  who  are  the  honest  men  and  honest  witnesses. 
Still  there  is  much  to  be  done  in  the  improvement  even  of  the 
common  law  courts.  But  there  is  a  tribunal  yet  to  be  referred 
to  in  which  you  are,  perhaps,  more  interested  in  this  district 
than  in  any  other,  that  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.  All  of 
you,  probably,  have  had  the  misfortune  to  be  creditors  at  one 
time  or  another,  of  persons  whose  estates  have  had  to  be  there 
administered.  I  shall  not  enter  into  this  question  at  large ;  it 
is  so  plain  what  your  duty  is,  so  manifest  that  your  duty  here 
accompanies  your  interest,  that  I  have  no  doubt  you  will  be 
ready  fully  to  consider  the  subject.  Great  assistance  has  been 
given  by  those  present  at  our  previous  meetings  towards  re- 
fprming  those  tribunals ;  that  assistance  has  been  fruitful.  A 
Bill  upon  the  subject  has  been  introduced  by  Lord  John  Russell, 
framed  under  the  sanction  of  this  Association ;  and  a  standing 
Committee  has  been  appointed  on  the  subject.  I  cannot  but 
think  that  a  Bill  sanctioned  by  the  united  opinion  of  the  com- 
mercial men  of  most  of  our  commercial  centres  must,  how- 
ever much  details  may  be  canvassed,  possess  features  of  deep 
and  important  interest  in  this  great  question.  I  may  mention 
that  I  have  looked  at  the  statistical  returns  relative  to  the  cost 
of  bankruptcy,  and  they  certainly  do  not  correspond  with  the 
very  high  figure  (in  some  cases  50  per  cent.)  which  has  been 
erroneously  stated.  I  think  part  of  the  over-estimate  was  due, 
as  Mr.  Hastings  in  an  able  report  suggested,  to  people  forget- 
ting that  out  of  the  assets  are  first  taken  all  the  moneys  held 
upon  security  or  mortgage,  and  which  the  creditor  is  entitled 
to  be  paid  in  full.  The  expenditure,  according  to  the  returns, 
is  from  23  to  25  per  cent,  of  the  assets ;  there  may  be  an  error, 
but  it  is  right  that  the  public  should  be  disabused  as  to  the 
enormous  amount  of  the  expenditure.  Still,  the  expenditure  is 
too  great,  and  we  want  considerable  reform. 

And  now  I  may,  lastly,  say  a  word  or  two  upon  the  general 
remedial  measures  which  I  desire  to  see  carried  into  effect. 
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Yon  hare  heard  of  a  proposed  Miniatcr  of 
been  fully  presented  and  discnased  bj  the  ndble  l4vd  lAo 
ceded  me  two  years  ago  in  this  department,  and  jcm  ksm 
had  the  opinion  of  the  late  Lord  ChanceUor  cif  Irvilml  ( 
Napier).     What  has  appeared  to  me  the  yioper  ooonelt 
taken  is  this : — I  think  that  rou  should  have  m  SnaitBiei 
Justice,  as  a  special  department  of  the  PriTj  Councilj  jHl 
you  have  that  of  the  Board  of  Trade.    At  the  Imd  cf  \ 
Department  of  Justice  should  be  the  Lord  Chanodlor  ftr 
time  being,  and  there  should  also  be  a  noe-prendeiit  m  ' 
House  of  Commons,  just  as  you  hare  a  Tice-pireaideBft  cf  i 
Itoard  of  Trade.     But  you  will  want  a  staff,  and  just  nd 
staff  as  I  indicated  was  nccessar}'  for  the  conaolidatian  cf  \ 
statutes  ;  they  should  Ijc  well  paid — for  you  cannot  get  the  hi 
men  without  paying  them  well — and  there  should  be  a  menfif 
each  department  of  the  profession — ^from  the  conTejreiwMg  i 
]iartmcnt,   the  common-law   department^    and   the   Chaiin 
department.     We  should  thus  have  an  organiied  body  iHbii 
would  l>c  able  most  fully  to  do  two  things — first,  to  pr^Moe  ti 
Bills  neccHsary,  in  their  judgment,  for  the  effectual  rrabrm  i 
the  law;  and,  secondly,  to  receive,  as  the  Board   of  fRM 
receives,  deputations  and  public  bodies  who  feel  interested  i 
law,  and  wish  to  make  their  representations  and  their  want 
known   to  the  Government.     We  should  no  longer  have  tk 
discreditable  s<:ene  of  Bills  being  brought  in,  as  they  frequentl] 
have  been,  with  total  oblinon  of  the  Bills  which  have  preeedec 
them — Bills  intrrxluceil  without  any  care  in  framing  thenij  anc 
passoxl  in  Kuch  a  condition,  in  fact,  that  frequently  the  Jndgei 
of  the  land,  when  calUnl  upon  to  exi)ound  them,  feel  theniaelTei 
in  the  most  absolute  difficulty  and  uncertainty  in  endeavouring 
to  aj^certain  what  the  Legislature  intended  to  express.   The  last 
])oint  which  I  wish  to  mention — that  of  legal  education — is  one 
in  which  you  may  assist  us  also  materially,  and  I  will  teU  jtm 
liow.    It  is  a  subject  in  which  I  have  long  felt  deeply  interestedjp 
but  in  which  there  apiM'ars  some  difference  of  opinion  at  the 
Inns  of  (yourt.    Two  of  the  Inns  coincided  with  the  view  of  the 
importance;  of  legal  education,  which  I  shall  explain  to  you ; 
two  originally  diflcred  from  this  view,  but  one  of  them,  bjr  the 
small  majority  of  one,  has  since  concurred.     What  I  desire  is 
this :—  At  present  a  young  man  is  scut  to  study  for  the  Bar — 
and  I  call  the  att(*ntion  of  parents  to  this  subject,  for  those 
who  op(K)S(;  us  t(*ll  UH  tliat  the  parents  are  opposed  to  what  we 
advo(;atc — a  parent  sends  his  son  to  London,  and  8U])pose8,  in 
many  easels,  that  he  is  learning  law  in  attending  the  Inns  of 
Court.     The  fact  is,  the  Inns  of  Court  do  provide  now,  but 
only  re(!ently,  opportunities  for  the   student  to  inform  him- 
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^k  >^>  by  means  of  lectures  given  by  learned  men  on  various 
'jl  Bubjects  of  the  law ;  but  he  is  not  compelled  to  submit  to  any 
\  examination  whatever^  and  all  he  has  to  do  is  to  present  himself 
%  before  the  lecturer  and  to  behave  decently — ^not  to  read  a  news- 
^  paper^  unless  he  is  in  a  quiet  comer — and  then  his  duty  is  ful- 
^  filled^  so  far  as  any  duty  exists.  There  is  a  voluntary  examina- 
I  tion  for  a  studentship  and  for  a  certificate  of  honour.  That  is  the 
^  whole  education  which  the  Inns  of  Court  provide ;  and  the  ques- 
I  tion  is — and  we  are  told  there  is  a  difference  of  view — whether 
I  parents  would  not  like  their  sons  to  be  subjected  to  an  exami- 
nation^ to  see  whether  they  had  profited  by  their  instruction  or 
not.  We  have  compulsory  examinations  in  the  army,  up  to 
the  degree  of  lieutenant ;  examinations  in  the  navy,  examina- 
tions in  medicine,  examinations  in  chemistry,  examinations  of 
attorneys  and  solicitors — we  have  compulsory  examinations  for 
all  these,  but  it  is  supposed  that  we  ought  not  to  have  them  for 
the  Bar  I  That,  again,  is  a  fair  matter — ^it  is  no  party  question — 
for  consideration  and  deliberation,  and  one  upon  which  you 
may  materially  assist  us  in  guiding  our  judgments  and  enabling 
us  to  arrive  at  a  proper  conclusion.  And  why  do  I  wish  for 
this?  I  wish  to  see  an  enlarged  view  of  jurisprudence  existing 
in  this  coimtry.  I  am  told  often,  ^  Look  at  Lord  Mansfield.' 
He  was,  no  doubt,  a  man  of  large  views,  but  he  came  here 
from  that  countrv  where  the  Roman  civil  law  is  in  force,  and  is 
the  principal  basis  of  their  judicial  system,  with  which  he  was, 
no  doubt,  thoroughly  acquainted.  Sir  William  Grant  and 
Lord  Brougham,  and  many  others,  have  also,  doubtless,  ac- 
quired for  themselves  a  sound  and  enlarged  knowledge  of  the 
civil  law.  But  look  at  the  many  who  never  acquired  anything 
of  the  kind.  I  take  shame  to  myself  in  saying,  that  almost  up 
to  the  time  that  I  was  placed  upon  the  bench — because  the 
moment  you  enter  Parliament  or  into  public  life  you  have  no 
leisure  for  such  studies — almost  up  to  the  time  of  my  being  on 
the  bench  I  was  singularly  behindhand  in  my  knowledge  of 
jurisprudence,  compared  with  what  every  sound  lawyer  should 
be.  You  want  an  accomplished  class  of  jurists,  such  as  exists 
on  the  Continent,  not  in  order  that  we  should  adopt  the  laws 
Avhich  prevail  in  other  countries  less  free  than  our  own,  but  to 
enable  us  at  least  to  take  an  enlarged  view  of  our  own  law — to 
see  where  general  views  are  applicable  to  our  particular  purpose, 
and,  in  other  words,  never  to  attempt  legislation  until  we  are 
convinced  and  decided  in  our  own  minds  of  the  general  principles 
on  which  legislation  should  proceed.  Then,  and  not  till  then, 
should  we  attempt  legislation,  in  order  to  see  how  far  existing 
positive  law  should  be  altered  and  modified.  There  is  a  saying 
attributed  to  Solon,  when  asked  if  he  had  given  to  the  Athe- 
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nians  the  best  laws ;  his  reply  was^  '  I  have  given  the  best  fii 
them '/  and  so  I  say  it  is  in  vain  to  attempt  to  force  on  anj 
people,  politically  or  ci\dlly,  any  cut-and-dried  mode  of  pnK 
cedure ;  nevertheless,  you  should  fully  understand  why  it  is  yoi 
depart  from  that  which  is  recognised  as  a  general   princiiile 
Look  at  the  advantage  you  may  gain,  and  that  is  pecoliarlj 
applicable  to  us,  the  moment  you  find  the  state  of  society  ii 
which  you  live  anxious  to  promote  and  advance  a  new  coorae 
the  correctness  of  which  general  principle  would  seem  to  indi- 
cate, you  bring  the  matter  to  the  crucial  experiment.     Is  th 
principle  right,  or  the  present  state  of  society  right  ?     If  th 
principle  is  right,  then  you  ought  to  endeavour  to  bring  aboui 
a  different  state  of  things  in  your  social  condition.     I  am  noi 
about  to  conclude ;  but  let  me  press  upon  you  the  advantage  am 
the  importance  of  this  point  of  legal  education,  which  T  cannol 
do  better,  I  think,  than  by  showing  you  how  it  is  opposed  b] 
those  who  desire  no  social  improvement.     In  reading  a  iiei 
days  ago  in  a  newspaper  some  documents  which  had  been  aeei 
in  the  archives  of  Modena,  there  was  one  referring  to  the  inter- 
course of  Duke  Franz  V.  and  his  Home  Minister,  with  referenoi 
to  universities,  which  I  considered  so  apposite  to  this  particnlai 
point  that  I  cut  it  out  of  the  paper.     It  is  very  short :  '  Be 
script  of  Duke  Franz  V.,  9th  December,  1853,  to  hia  Hoim 
Minister.     On  inspection  of  University  Calendar  for  1848-49- 
50-5 1-52,  we  mark  with  satisfaction  the  progressive  diminntioi 
of  candidates  for  the  higher  faculties  of  study,  pursuits  which  hac 
hitherto  been  detrimental  to  society.     This  is  mainly  due  to  youi 
exertions,  and  we  thank  you  for  it,  as  we  are  firmly  persuaded 
of  the  evil  resulting  from  too  great  a  number  of  studenta  and 
literati.     We  exhort  you  to  continue  your  exertions  in  curtaiL 
ing  the  list  of  those  admitted  to  the  course  of  philosophy^p  and 
particularly  the  study  of  the  law.     This  latter  occupation  can- 
not be  too  much  confined  and  discouraged.' 

[Sir  Page  Wood  then  urged  the  importance  of  establiahina 
an  enlarged  system  of  legal  study,  which  could  only  be  effected 
by  an  enlarged  system  of  examination.  He  apologized  for  not 
having  prepared  a  written  address,  and  concluded  thus :]  I  am 
thankful  if  I  shall  have  been  able  in  any  way  to  assist  this  work. 
I  came  here  because  I  feel  in  earnest  about  it,  or  I  would  not 
have  undertaken  the  task ;  and  I  come  to  the  convictionj 
which  I  have  long  held,  that  the  whole  province  of  learning  is 
not,  as  Lord  Bacon  expressed  it,  to  be  a  mere  couch  for  the 
idle  to  repose  on,  a  terrace  for  a  fair  prospect,  a  tower  of  state 
for  pride,  a  fortress  for  strife  and  contention,  or  a  shop  foi 
profit  and  sale,  but  it  is  intended  to  be  a  rich  storehouse  to  the 
glorj'  of  God  and  to  the  benefit  of  man's  estate. 
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ON  EDUCATION. 


MY  subject  is  Education,  which  is  the  basis  of  all  Social 
Science,  if  Locke  said  truly  that  nine-tenths  of  all  the 
men  you  meet  are  good  or  bad,  useful  or  dangerous,  members 
of  society,  according  to  the  education  they  have  had. 

Mr.  Cobden  said  well  the  other  day,  and  with  authority  as 
the  result  of  his  late  reflections  on  an  American  tour,  that  the 
only  safe  basis  of  free  citizenship  is  education  ;  that  no  man  is 
fit  even  to  exercise  a  voice  in  free  citizenship  without  at  least 
some  adequate  education. 

There  is  a  still  higher  and  more  comprehensive  view  of 
education  than  this.  All  human  life  is  an  education  for  per- 
manent life  beyond  it.  But  within  this  overriding  scheme  there 
are  several  stages  of  education,  each  a  rehearsal  of  that  which 
succeeds  it,  and  the  whole  together  a  homogeneous  school  for 
the  next  life,  with  the  unity  of  perfect  design  which  belongs  to 
all  the  orderings  of  Gtod.  The  boy  is  exercised  in  school  for 
manhood ;  the  young  man  exercises  himself  for  his  proper  post 
in  society,  and  the  adult  citizen  exercises  himself  in  the  duties 
of  life,  from  which  none  are  exempt,  and  by  his  performance  of 
which  he  fits  or  unfits  himself  for  fiiturity.  These  are,  in  fact, 
the  three  stages  of  this  life's  education :  the  first  draws  out  a 
child  to  be  a  man ;  the  second  applies  that  education  to  the 
special  businesses  of  life,  and  makes  a  man  a  citizen  :  the  third 
consists  of  social  institutions  and  arrangements  within  which 
these  businesses  are  carried  on,  and  makes  a  national  character. 
The  last,  under  the  name  of  Social  Economy,  is  referred  to 
another  section  of  this  discussion;  I  only  mention  it  as, it 
comprises  nine- tenths  of  all  education,  and  of  it  we  Englishmen 
are  justly  proud. 

If  I  can  succeed  in  clearly  distinguishing  between  the  two 
former  stages,  namely,  that  of  general  education  from  that  of 
what  I  will  call  apprenticeship,  using  the  term  widely  to  mean 
all  kinds  of  special  training  for  any  kind  of  business,  from  that 
of  a  nobleman  to  that  of  a  day-labourer,  I  shall  have  done  a 
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semce  to  the  country.  Dr.  Temple,  Head  Master  of  Hngbji 
and  a  very  hi^h  authority,  says  in  a  published  letter  on  the 
Oxford  Middle  Class  Examination,  '  The  prevalent  heresy  of  the 
day  is  considering  school  a  possible  substitute  for  apprentice- 
frhip.  Apprenticeship  may  be  made  a  substitute — a  very  poor 
one — for  school.  The  converse  is  simply  impossible.  The  upper 
classes  have  the  sense  not  to  attempt  it.  They  do  not  make 
the  barrister  learn  his  law  at  the  universities,  nor  phyaiciaiu 
their  knowledge  of  medicine ;  but  the  middle  classes  do  make  a 
similar  attempt,  and  great  mischief  is  the  consequence/  Mr. 
Boutwell,  Secretar}'  for  Education  in  the  State  of  Massachusetts, 
for  whose  Reports  I  am  greatly  obliged  to  Mr.  Recorder  Hill, 
complains  that  the  education  of  New  England  is  too  material — 
that  the  immediate  object  seems  to  be  to  turn  out,  as  speedily  as 
possible,  the  men  of  business  of  whom  America  is  prolific,  in 
foi^tfubiess  of  the  prior  necessity  of  making  the  character  of 
the  man,  which  is  to  be  illustrated  and  elaborated  by  the  after- 
work  of  life. 

It  is  this  general  education  that  wc  are  here  to  discuss,  and  I 
have  thought  it  the  fittest  way  to  achieve  my  task  of  opening 
that  discussion  that  I  should  give  a  synoptical  view  of  the  whole 
field  over  which  the  subject  extends.  By  means  of  such  a  pano- 
rama we  shall  best  detect  where  amendment  or  l^slation  is 
needed — we  shall  correct  many  partial  views  of  our  own  work, 
and  inaccurate  comparisons  with  that  of  other  countries — ^we 
shall  ascertain  the  limits  of  possibility,  and  the  relations  of  dif- 
ferent parts,  and  in  recognition  of  the  entire  scheme  be  better 
able  to  co-operate  equally  in  contribution  to  a  common  cause. 

I  have  prepared  an  actual  diagram^  to  elucidate  my  plan 
more  clearly  to  the  eye,  as  well  as  to  the  understanding. 

General  education  for  boys,  and,  for  brevity  and  simplicity,  I 
will  restrict  my  view  to  boys  only,  extends  over  the  first  twen^- 
onc  years  of  life. 

Its  first  stage  is  that  of  childhood,  up  to  the  age  of  ten  ;  the 
instruction  belonging  to  it  is  rudimentary,  in  reading,  writing, 
and  arithmetic,  and  is  alike  for  all  classes  of  society.  Boys  of 
the  upper  class  spend  it  chiefly  at  home ;  of  the  middle  class 
cither  at  home  or  at  preparatory  schools;  of  the  labourers'  class, 
at  national  schools,  and  there  f/ieir  general  education,  for  the 
most  part,  ends,  and  their  apprenticeship  to  work  begins. 

The  second  stage  of  general  education  is  that  of  boyhood,  from 
the  age  of  ten  to  eighteen.  Boys  of  the  upper  class  spend  this  time 
at  private  schools  or  public  schools  such  as  Eton,  Harrow, 
Kugby,  and  others ;  those  of  the  middle  class  at  private  com- 

*  i>ee  skeleton  of  this  diagnim  at  the  eud  of  thia  A  !dr<.sj. 
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mercial  schools  or  public  endowed  grammar  schools ;  and  here 
their  general  education^  for  the  most  part,  ends,  and  their  ap- 
prenticeship to  business  begins. 

Only  boys  of  the  richer  classes,  or  destined  for  liberal  profes- 
sions, remain  to  the  last  stage  of  general  education,  which  they 
get  at  the  universities. 

At  whatever  point  a  boy's  apprenticeship  to  his  life-work 
begins,  there  his  general  education  ends,  or  becomes  intermittent 
and  subordinate;  as,  for  instance,  where  the  upper  class  go  to  law 
chambers,  hospital  practice,  secretaryships,  curacies,  or  the  first 
training  to  the  proper  employments  of  the  gentry  of  this  country 
— where  the  middle  class  take  their  initiation  to  work  in  their 
father's  farm,  or  business,  or  art — where  the  labourers'  class  go 
to  their  daily  labour.  This,  at  least,  is  the  broad  outline  of 
things  as  they  usually  are  in  this  country,  though  subject  to 
many  exceptions.  A  whole  class  of  the  sons  of  rich  men,  for 
instance,  begin  apprenticeship  as  officers  in  the  army  or  navy, 
before  the  second  stage  of  education  is  finished,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen  or  fifteen ;  and  many  of  the  labouring  class  prolong 
education  beyond  their  usual  limit  at  the  end  of  the  first  stage ; 
postponing  their  ordinary  period  of  apprenticeship  for  two  or 
three  years.  But,  as  a  rule,  general  education  is  limited,  as  I 
have  delineated ;  and  is  always  prior  to,  and  distinct  from,  the 
process  of  apprenticeship  to  any  specific  industry.  The  one  makes 
the  man,  the  other  the  man  of  business.  So  also,  what  we 
technically  call  national  education,  as  a  part  of  general  educa- 
tion which  is  subsidized  for  the  labouring  classes  from  the 
national  treasury,  is  a  distinct  thing  from  all  kinds  of  industrial 
training  of  those  classes ;  and  industrial  schools,  together  with 
the  anomaly  of  workhouse  schools  which  ought  to  subside  into 
them,  and  reformatories,  are  exceptional  cases,  in  which  destitu- 
tion or  parental  neglect  have  thrown  children  on  the  guardianship 
of  the  State,  which  has  therefore  the  responsibility,  not  only  for 
their  education,  but  for  their  apprenticeship  also  to  some  sub- 
sequent means  of  earning  a  livelihood.  Schools  of  Art  and 
Science  also  are  both  exceptional  and  temporary  in  connexion 
with  national  education,  the  State  undertaking  to  institute  for 
the  country  a  means  of  creating  a  higher  demand  than  itself 
originates  for  the  advancement  of  trade  and  manufactures,  in 
hope  that  when  the  demand  is  once  created  the  supply  may  sus- 
tain itself;  and  this  it  takes  up  only  at  the  second  stage  of  in- 
struction in  particular  arts  or  sciences,  the  elements  of  which  are 
now  considered  as  matters  of  general  education. 

Self-education,  the  most  important  and  efficient  of  all,  begins 
with  apprenticeship,  when  a  young  man  first  becomes  his  own 
schoolmaster,  and  its  rapid  extension  in  this  country  is  amply 
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proved  by  the  increase  of  people's  libraries^  cheap  journals^  and 
popular  Uterature  of  a  healthy  kind. 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  my  programme. 

It  remains  for  me,  in  review,  to  see  whereabouts  it  may  in 
any  stage  evince  a  necessity  for  legislative  action  or  amend- 
ment. 

We  are  not,  I  hope,  a  mere  debating  society,  dealing  with 
arguments  without  any  practical  conclusion — ^for  ever  pur- 
suing, never  overtaking — handling  subjects,  but  not  grappling 
with  them — ^brilliant  in  locomotion,  shunted  in  terminus.  We 
hope  to  see  our  discussions  traced  in  future  legislation.  We 
even  pretend  to  the  highest  part  of  legislation  ourselves, 
namely,  that  of  thought.  Too  much  of  our  national  action  is 
based  on  nothing  better  than  mere  bias  of  will !  too  little  on  re- 
flection and  deliberate  judgment.  What  shall  we  say  of  the  free- 
dom of  a  nation  which  only  elects  representatives  to  legislate  for 
it,  and  cannot  think  what  it  wishes  them  to  enact  on  its  behalf? 

On  what  point,  then,  and  in  what  direction,  in  this  panorama 
of  educational  provision,  is  any  legislation  required  ?  Is  it  about 
the  Universities  ?  I  say  no.  There  has  recently  been  legislation 
enough  for  them.  Possibly  that  legislation  may  not  yet  have 
succeeded  to  our  desire  in  extending  their  usefulness,  increasing 
the  number  of  their  students,  or  nationalizing  their  application. 
Too  little,  still,  have  their  numbers  kept  pace  with  the  increase 
of  population — too  much  still  is  their  use  restricted  to  one  or 
two  classes  of  the  whole  community.  But  this  has  been  effected 
by  the  recent  legislation.  Their  internal  organisation  and  govern- 
ment are  invigorated,  their  fellowships  and  scholarships  enfran- 
chised, their  whole  machinery  is  utilized.  They  have  now,  at 
least,  the  power  to  reform  themselves  further,  and  extend  their 
own  action ;  and  they  have  already  given  evidcuce  of  their  eman- 
cipated powers,  and  of  a  liberal  intention  to  meet  the  growing 
demands  of  the  times.  Their  offer  of  the  highest  function  they 
can  exercise  in  aid  of  the  general  education  of  classes  not  within 
their  domestic  province,  namely,  that  of  examination — testing 
the  standard  of  instruction,  and  holding  out  the  stimulatii^ 
prize  of  their  own  approval — is  a  proof  of  their  readiness  to 
nationalize  their  action.  One  of  the  first  and  most  practical 
forms  of  internally  extending  their  usefalness  will  be  by  cheapen- 
ing their  process  of  education,  and  reducing  the  expenditure, 
both  collegiate  and  private,  of  the  students,  so  as  to  bring  that 
stage  of  education  within  the  reach  of  families  possessed  of  mo- 
derate means. 

Proceeding  to  review  the  second  stage  of  general  education^- 
that  of  boyhood — the  upper  classes  have  no  reason  to  complain 
of  their  private  or  public  schools.  These  are  the  healthiest 
part  of  our  whole  educational  system — showing  the  strongest 
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demand^  and  the  most  satisfactory  supply.  No  legislation  is 
needed  here^  unless  to  assist  in  opening  wider  some  of  the  close 
foundations.  The  country  itself  is  teaching  the  public  schools 
to  cheapen  their  process,  by  raising  rival  schools  at  much  less 
cost.  Marlborough,  one  (k  the  most  successful,  is  gradually 
endowing  itself  by  the  investment  of  its  annual  profits,  greatly 
as  its  present  cost  is  imder  that  of  Eton  or  Harrow.  In  this 
respect  proprietary  schools  have  the  disadvantage  of  inability 
to  create  endowments  for  themselves,  from  their  shares  being 
saleable.  Nevertheless,  they  are  both  increasing  and  succeeding. 
Of  the  High  School,  Edinburgh,  we  have  the  highest  illustra- 
tion in  our  President  of  Council,  Lord  Brougham,  who  has  him- 
self often  held  it  up  as  a  good  example  of  the  possibility  of 
educating  all  classes  together  in  this  country,  and  it  combines 
the  advantages  of  a  large  school  with  the  sustained  influence  of 
home,  the  normal  system  in  America,  and,  in  theory  at  least, 
the  best  of  all  education. 

The  middle  class,  however,  have  no  such  reason  for  satisfac- 
tion with  their  present  means  of  boyhood  education — ^the  pri- 
vate .  commercial,  and  the  endowed  grammar  schools  of  this 
country.     Here  legislation  is  moot  urgently  needed.     I  appeal 
to  Lord  Brougham — though  I  hope  to  see  him  many  years 
presiding  over  us  yet — ^not  to  lose  one  of  those  precious  years 
in  completing  his  own  great  work — the  powers  given  to  the 
Charitable  Trust  Commissioners  for  making  more  available  for 
education  the  locked-up,  or  abused,  or  dormant  endowments  of 
past  times.     I  will  briefly  state  their  present  condition,  and 
the  remedies  wanted.     The  last  Report,  1837,  shows  an  amoimt 
of  endowments  for  education  in  England  and  Wales  of  300,000^. 
a  year,  counting  none  of  those  in  connexion  with  universities, 
chapters,  coll^iate  churches,  and  the  like.     Others,  which  then 
escaped  the  cognizance  of  the  Commissioners,  or  which  have 
been  since  bequeathed  or  applied,  may  swell  the  total  present 
amount  to  400,000/.  a  year.   Those  still  remaining  imapplied  or 
perverted  are  probably  limited  in  number,  and  in  course  of 
diminution  by  being  brought  to  light.     But  the  management 
of  a  large  number  of  such  charities  is  inert  and  insufficient, 
obstructed  by  religious  differences  and  petty  personal  consider- 
ations, or  corrupted  by  pecuniary  interests.     Their  benefits, 
especially  in  the  case  of  grammar  schools,  are  often  injuriously 
restricted  by  the  terms  of  ancient  trusts.    There  are  also  nu- 
merous charities  founded  for  the  use  of  the  poor  in  general 
terms,  or  for  benefits  which  have  become  practically  valueless 
te  them ;  some  of  which  might  be  appropriated  to  the  education 
of  their  children. 

An  extension  of  powers  should  be  given  to  the  Commis- 
sioners:—!. Themselves  to  establish  'schemes*  for  rendering 
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charities  available  in  non-contentious  cases,  and  to  appaU 
trustees  without  application  to  the  Court  or  Attomey-Goienl 
2.  In  the  way  of  enlarging  the  limits  of  their  direei  remedid 
action.  3.  In  popularizing  them  by  reduction  of  oosts^  whid 
are  onerous  to  small  endowments^  even  in  the  present  rammai] 
process  before  Judges  in  chambers. 

If  Lord  Brougham  would  introduce  a  Bill  next  sesrion  fa 
make  only  this  easy  completion  of  the  powers  of  the  CommiS' 
sion  which  he  originated,  then  I  think  the  large  access  of  pri- 
vate fimds  which  would  become  available  for  educatioii  slioiiU 
be  considered  mainly  due  to  the  use  of  the  middle  daww 
They  strictly  represent  the  class  which  was  intended  by  tk 
founders  at  the  time  of  most  of  these  endowments.  Bc»des 
they  are  now  the  class  worst  provided  with  means  of  educatioiL 
The  enormous  stimulus  and  aid  given  from  the  Treasiuyto 
schools  intended  chiefly  for  the  luliouring  classes,  has  tended  tc 
shut  up  the  schools  which  were  in  use  chiefly  by  the  middle 
classes.  The  upper  classes  can  and  will  educate  their  sofiis. 
The  middle  classes  have  neither  the  same  means  nor  induce* 
ment,  and  will  be  dangerously  left  behind  in  the  race.  TheM 
locked-up  endowments,  and  certainly  the  grammar  schools,  an 
primarily  required  for  them. 

This  second  stage  of  education  is  provided  for  the  working 
classes,  so  far  as  they  come  within  its  scope  at  all,  in  the  uppei 
forms  of  primary  schools. 

On  the  much-mooted  point  of  inducing  labouring  parents  to 
retain  their  children  at  school  a  year  or  two  longer  from  wovk^  I 
can  only  say,  that  such  forbearance  from  the  present  prematurc 
profit  of  child-labour  will  fully  repay  its  sacrifice.  In  Mr. 
Boutwcll's  Massachusetts  Rei)ort  there  is  this  good  ftphorism  : — 
'  Learning  will  amply  comi)ensate  to  labour's  worth  the  tax 
which  learning  imposes  on  labour^s  profits/  A  Birmingham 
manufacturer  told  me,  the  other  day,  that  he  always  found  that 
boys  coming  from  school  at  fourteen  to  his  works,  soon  recovered^ 
by  superior  intelligence,  the  earnings  lost  by  the  delay  of  two 
additional  years  at  school.  At  the  name  time  I  must  state  my 
connction  that  no  such  postponement  of  apprenticeship  should 
be  forced.  If  unnaturally  induced,  it  will  only  displace  labour 
of  one  sort,  and  make  another  redundantly  supplied.  In  the 
highly-educated  Swiss  cantons,  the  law  which  stipulates  for 
education  till  the  age  of  fifteen  is  qualified  by  a  permission  to 
any  labourer's  child  to  leave  scliool  earlier,  on  proving  his 
capacity  to  read  and  write :  and  when  one  hears  of  the  higher 
age  and  studies  of  boys  at  American  schools,  as  compared  with 
ours,  it  is  a  simple  deception  if  one  supposes  the  comparison  to 
be  between  the  same  classes  of  society  in  each  case. 
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But,  for  the  most  part,  general  education  has  ceased  for  the 
working  classes  before  this  ..second  stage  begins.  Work  has 
commenced;  and  thenceforth Y(jnly  intermittent,  or  subsidiary, 
instruction  can  be  had  by  short- titae.  systems,  night-schools,  or 
mechanics'  institutes.  Of  the  fira[^:jfthe  best  I  know  is  Lord 
Lyttelton's  at  Hagley,  where  the  al^i^nate  intervals  of  work 
and  school  are  not  regular ;  but  any  pal'^n.t  may  stipulate  for  a 
reserve  of  any  such  portions  of  the  day,  or  w.eek,  or  year,  as  he 
wishes  his  boy  to  give  to  work — the  remainder  is  allowed  by  the 
Privy  CouncU  to  count  in  hours  of  school  attendance  towards 
capitation  grants.  Night-schools,  so  far  as  they  are  principally 
intended  for  the  poorer  labourers,  are  legitimate  claimants  on 
the  Parliamentary  grants  in  aid.  But  mechanics'  institutes,  or 
colleges  of  skilled  artisans  in  large  towns,  are  more  independent 
and  optional  in  their  character ;  and,  even  if  night-schools  are 
attached  to  such  institutions,  as  in  three  counties  only  they  are, 
the  public  purse  should  not  be  drawn  upon  to  subsidize  them 
further  than  by  way  of  prizes,  or  in  the  training  of  their  masters. 
We  have  seen  enough  of  material  pauperism ;  we  must  not  run  a 
risk  of  moral  pauperism,  by  breaUng  down  the  self-reliant  spirit 
of  such  institutions  amongst  the  mechanics  of  this  country,  and 
quartering  them  on  public  support. 

We  now  proceed  to  review  the  earliest  or  rudimentary  stage 
of  education,  in  which  the  instruction  is  much  the  same  for  all 
children.  Those  of  both  the  upper  and  middle  classes  chiefly 
spend  this  period  of  education  at  home — by  far  the  best  place 
for  them.  It  is  the  public  provision  for  this  stage  of  education 
for  the  working  classes  that  we  call  technically  in  this  coun- 
try '  National  Education,'  being  almost  the  only  education, 
which  we  undertake  to  subsidize  from  the  national  Treasury. 
Small  as  this  department  of  education  is,  it  is  large  in  im- 
portance, as  belonging  to  the  largest  numbers  of  the  commu- 
nity. Upon  this  small  fragment  of  our  subject,  this  lowest 
step  in  the  first,  or  rudimentary,  stage  of  education,  we  make 
a  national  outlay  df  800,000/.  a  year,  rising  by  increments 
of  about  100,000/.  in  each  successive  year — and,  so  far  from 
grudging  it.  Parliament  seems  only  eager  to  double  the  amount 
if  it  can  well  secure  its  object. 

The  claims  of  labour  are  the  paramount  subject  of  all  domes- 
tic legislation  now.  Almost  all  the  home  questions  of  the 
day  may  be  summed  up  in  this  one,  '  What  are  the  interests  and 
needs  of  the  great  mass  of  the  population  ?' 

We  alone,  of  all  nations,  leave  their  educational  interests,  in 
the  first  instance,  to  voluntary  undertaking,  while  Parliament 
only  stimulates  or  subsidizes  the  work,  when  so  begun. 

The  result,  however,  has  been  a  rapid  increase  of  such  im- 
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proved  or  nubsidized  Bchools,  until  now  nearly  one-lialf 
children  who  could  reanonably  be  expected  to  oome  wi 
their  walk,  are  provided  for. 

The  advantages  and  defects  of  this  system  of  <nm  were  i 
ahl  V  delineated  by  my  successor  in  office  Mr.  LowCj  on  ma 
the  la.4t  education  votes. 

Of  itH  advantages,  the  first  is,  that  it  has  aiiaen  firon 
e\i>t:nrr  ntate  of  things,  without  disturbing  existing  feeli 
availing;  it-^elf  of  existing  machinery,  namely,  the  great  vol 
Mry  institutions  which  occupy  the  spiritual  domain  of 
k.n^dom. 

The  •«eefjnd,  that  it  involves  as  little  centralization  as  pi 
Wr-.  a.4«i:«ting  local  efforts^  and  not  putting  Government  fiut 
'.r,  'inrlertake,  direct,  or  originate. 

The  thirri,  that  it  offends  no  honest  prejudice^  leaying  e 
r-lUjrift'iA  denomination,  recognised  in  Parliament,  to  tead 

own  f:Tf-f-f\. 

TVie  fourth,  its  great  stimulating  power  of  rivaliy,  by  wl 
.r  ha.4  rzi^^ffl  the  standard  of  education  throughout  toe  eonni 
^^f-ati-A  it4  own  means  in  pupil  teachers;  raised  a  large  I 
^f  ff'^rht-n  and  thcfir  status;  forced  on  also  private  tuiti 
rieanwhiie  testing  its  own  soundness  by  continual  growth 
^?ifif*-r  rronifietition. 

Th^'  tlfr.h,  that  it  distributes  good  instructional  worki 
■»hoUr-al^  price. 

f)ri  tUf:  other  hand,  it  has  defects,  drawbacks  more  in 
r.^f.'ir':  of  lU  principle  than  its  administration;  the  first,  ti 
ori  the  voluntary  principle,  no  action  takes  place  till  tl 
-vho  are  ahle  are  willin<?  to  conic  forward;  that  ia,  then 
.f'HA':  fu:Uou  whcrre  most  needed,  and  rice  rersd,  Seoc 
*Ke  neez-^ity  of  laying  down  rigid  rules,  shutting  out  b 
.^*^"^.  Third,  that  dcmoniinutionul  difierenccs  become  stei 
•:v:>:r| ;  tru.Ht  deeds  mo»t  strictly  drawn  becoming  a  manuai 
0;.^«4z n-ioriH.  Fourth,  that  the  whole  machinery  is  multinl 
iff  rl  iplie;it.e  or  triplicate,  and  accounts  and  corresponde 
-"'Ornjiiieated,  by  the  numbers  of  parallel  claimants. 

^^ur  (^wMiou  here  is — Can  lej^islation  diminish  any  of  tfa 
'J'-f't'-t-t?  Here,  at  all  events,  we  arc  on  the  very  anvil  of  < 
'i-'ifit'-.  This  portion  of  our  subject  is  itself  the  creature 
,';fi-lar.ion,  and  the  very  topic  for  legislative  amendment  i 
f<-w-jireh. 

l'o--ibly  we  may  learn  something  from  other  countiii 
'  ';/e''i;illy  from  the  experience  of  states  as  free  as  ourseIv< 
from  tlifr  New  Kngland  States,  from  Canada,  and  from  Holla 
h.u(\  Switzerland. 

We  can  learn  but  little  from  the  orjanisa  State  svstem 
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France^  little  from  even  the  late  Imperial  Patent  from  Vienna^ 
dealing  out  Austrian  reform  to  Protestant  Hungary^  little  from 
the  Prussian  gradation  of  educational  officers^  up  to  a  final  ap- 
peal to  the  bishops  of  the  State  religion.  Our  tendencies  are 
away  from  the  paternity  of  governments  and  the  pupilage  of 
peoples.  The  fact  is^  our  very  ideas  on  the  subject  are  antago- 
nistic to  those  of  autocratic  coimtries.  Those  states  are  looking 
to  the  past,  and  seeking  to  maintain  it ;  we  are  looking  to  the 
friture,  and  striving  to  prepare  for  it.  We  see  power  passing  into 
the  masses  of  the  population,  and  we  see  it  not  only  without 
dismay,  but  with  pleasure,  as  developing  the  genius  of  our 
nation.  We  say  to  them,  as  far  as  you  are  prepared  for  power, 
b7  aU  means  have  it ;  and  as  fiu-  as  you  are  not  prepared,  so  far 
from  impeding  you,  we  make  common  cause  in  facilitating  your 
preparation  for  it. 

Autocracies  may  develope  the  machinery  of  national  educa- 
tion, but  freedom  developes  its  spirit. 

There  are,  however,  some  hints  to  be  gained  from  the  ex- 
perience of  all. 

First,  we  stand  alone  in  having  no  element  of  compulsion  in 
our  entire  education  system  from  first  to  last. 

In  every  civilized  coimtry,  except  England,  the  initiative  is 
imposed  by  some  central  power  on  every  defaulting  locality. 
It  is  worthy  of  our  discussion  whether  we  might  not  so  far  borrow 
from  such  an  universal  contrast  with  ourselves,  as  not  to  super- 
sede, but  to  supplement  our  voluntary  system  from  the  practice 
of  others.  Might  not  our  central  office,  on  information  of  the 
entire  deficiency  of  school  provision  in  any  locality  (I  fear  no 
uncommon  case),  give  due  notice  first,  and,  failing  that  notice 
to  elicit  any  voluntary  action,  say  during  a  period  of  12  or  1 8 
months,  proceed  to  call  upon  the  local  officers  to  convene  the 
ratepayers,  for  the  purpose  of  levying  a  rate  for  the  provision  of 
at  least  one  school-room,  on  whatever  terms  they  might  by  a 
majority  decide,  such  school  afterwards  to  come  within  the  aid 
of  the  Treasury  like  others  ? 

Another  hint  we  may  gain  from  the  universal  experience  of 
others,  and  that  is,  the  necessity,  under  all  circumstances,  of  a 
mixture  of  central  with  local  action  in  the  maintenance  of  any 
national  system.  There  is  nothing  incongruous  with  freedom, 
and  something  essential  to  success,  in  central  aid.  All  those 
American  States  which  are  of  any  example  to  us,  have  State 
funds  for  the  support  of  education  in  every  township.  Their  best 
Reports,  for  which  I  am  indebted  to  Mr.  Recorder  Hill,  are 
careful  in  publishing,  that '  it  is  not  the  intention  of  these  funds 
to  relieve  towns  and  parishes  from  the  chief  cost  of  their  own 
education,  but  only  to  manifest  central  interest,  give  energy  and 
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stability  to  local  institutions^  and  to  keep  up  oommunication 
between  the  Legislature  and  schools/  The  Massachusetts  State 
fund  very  beneficially  contributes  one-half  the  cost  of  the  local 
schools.  The  Connecticut  fund^  by  defraying  all^  is  found  to  have 
acted  detrimentally.  In  some  TVestem  States  the  same  entire 
central  undertaking  is  found  to  have  so  diminished  local  interest, 
as  to  give  loud  warning  against  too  liberal  public  grants.  On 
the  other  hand^  in  the  absence  of  central  aid^  till  the  very  recent 
revival  of  education  in  New  England,  even  a  schod-BYstem 
started  under  every  advantage,  and  with  unprecedented  vigour, 
had  well  nigh  languished  and  died  away. 

The  combination  of  local  zeal  and  interest  with  central  skill 
and  power^  is  the  problem  to  be  solved  for  all  great  and  sustained 
success  in  nationsd  institutions. 

The  centripetal  force  no  doubt  is  strong  in  English  na- 
tional education.  The  question  is,  should  the  centrifugal  be 
strengthened  ? 

The  thing  feared  is  the  religious  difficidli^,  as  it  is  called — 
rather  let  us  call  it  the  religious  strength  in  our  way,  if  ire 
know  how  to  use  it. 

In  Switzerland  it  is  easy  to  deal  with  it  locally—  every  canton 
being  in  itself  univocal,  or,  at  most,  duivocal  in  religion. 

Canada  has  the  advantage  also  of  strong  religious  demarca- 
tions, and  a  colonial  training  to  submit  to  metropolitan  dicta- 
tion without  dispute. 

Holland  and  the  New  England  States  eliminate  religious 
distinctions  from  national  education ;  but  their  reports  are  less 
and  less  favourable  to  the  result,  and  England  will  never  imi- 
tate them. 

We  cannot  escape  our  conditions  —  nor  can  we  change, 
though  we  may  improve  and  supplement  our  system.  You 
cannot  teach  a  free  nation  as  you  may  wish,  but  you  must 
follow  out  their  own  method.  One  thing  it  is  satisfactory  to 
know,  that,  with  all  the  complication  of  our  denominational 
system,  the  cost  per  head  of  education  is  not  much  greater  here 
than  in  the  New  England  States ;  and  further,  that  if,  in  our 
system,  we  leave  some  straggling  districts  unprovided  for,  so 
also  do  the  most  perfect  systems,  which  have  sacrificed  much 
of  our  spirit  in  the  perfection  of  their  machinery. 

Let  us  not  be  for  ever  discouraging  our  fellow-countrymen 
by  exaggerated  statements  of  the  superiority  of  others  in  these 
respects,  and  disparaging  accounts  of  ourselves.  I  have  been 
astonished,  in  preparing  for  these  debates,  by  the  mass  of  suck 
misrepresentation  presented  for  my  study.  The  glowing  de- 
scriptions of  Auierican  education  have  first  to  be  restricted  to 
the  New  England  States,  and  even  in  their  case  to  the  last 
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few  years.  Though  their  peculiar  national  foundations  were 
thoroughly  laid  in  religion  and  intelligence,  and  the  high  pressure 
of  scarcity  of  men  in  a  great  area  of  enterprise  stimulated  their 
progress,  the  fair  field,  so  offered  and  so  occupied  as  it  was  from 
the  first  by  an  entire  scheme  of  national  education,  had  well 
nigh  relapsed  into  sterility  and  deadness,  until  about  the  same 
date  when  we  also  re-invigorated  our  efforts,  twenty  years  ago. 
Nor  is  this  revival  more  satisfactory  to  them  than  ours  to  us. 
Their  best  reports  are  full  of  lamentation  over  the  ill-training 
and  insufficiency  of  their  teachers,  the  misdirection  of  their 
school  system  and  its  too  materializing  tendency,  and  their 
supposed  need  of  altogether  higher  principles  in  the  art  of 
educating  character.  In  the  last  Canadian  report  I  find  com- 
plaints of  the  imfitness  of  the  elected  school  commissioners  in 
each  parish,  and  a  proposal  that  some  test  of  qualification  for 
the  office  should  be  adopted ;  but  a  fear  expressed  lest,  for  the 
present,  even  the  test  of  ability  to  read  and  write  might  be 
found  too  high.  In  the  European  countries  held  up  for  our 
emulation,  every  now  and  then  the  apparition  startles  us  of 
some  gross  superstition,  indicating  a  condition  of  popular  in- 
telligence scarcely  credible  to  English  readers.  Or,  in  the  hour 
of  constitutional  trial,  when  the  practical  results  of  national 
education  are  proved,  bloodshed  and  violence  betray  the  deceit- 
fulness  of  past  appearances.  Our  own  progress  meanwhile  is 
marked  by  the  milder  character  assumed  by  those  social  strug- 
gles which  are  inseparable  from  a  free  community,  and  which 
indeed  evince  its  healthiness.  We  have  just  now  witnessed  a 
protracted  struggle,  between  employers  and  employed,  conducted 
without  violence,  and  with  great  efforts  of  self-control.  The 
appeal  at  least  on  both  sides  has  been  made  to  reason  and  not 
to  passion.  The  challenge  is  of  scientific  principles — whether 
rightly  or  wrongly — and  in  no  instance  has  the  mere  blind  im- 
petuosity of  ignorance  been  given  way  to.  The  people  of  this 
country  have  now  for  many  years  patiently  and  peaceably  ob- 
tained great  reforms— as  many  reforms  as  a  neighbouring 
country  has  had  revolutions ;  and  even  the  classes  in  this 
country  who,  by  their  position,  had  to  make  the  concession  of 
those  reforms,  have  made  them,  if  slowly,  yet  always  with  a  good 
grace.  If  a  tree  is  to  be  judged  by  its  fruits,  these  are  iiot  the 
fruits  of  an  uneducated  nation. 
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RICHARD  MONCKTON  MILNES,  M.P., 
ON  THE  PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION  OP  CRIMINALS. 


THE  department  over  which  I  have  been  appointed  to  pre- 
side at  this^  the  third  meeting  of  the  Association  for  the 
Promotipn  of  Social  Science,  has  been  entitled  that  of  Punish- 
ment and  Reformation;  two  words  which  to  most  of  you  whom 
I  am  addressing  appear  to  have  a  natural  and  almost  necessary 
connexion.  It  will,  however,  be  apparent  to  those  who  reflect 
upon  this  subject  seriously  and  knowingly,  that  this  presumed 
identity  of  purpose  is  but  a  recent  and  partial  result  of  a  higher 
and  purer  system  of  legislation,  and  it  may  not  be  uninstructive 
to  follow  for  a  few  moments  this  course  of  thought,  and  to  exa- 
mine how  it  is  that  a  combination  which  seems  to  us  essential 
to  raise  the  level  of  public  justice  above  the  fierce  and  even 
malignant  dispositions  of  human  nature,  -should  have  been  so 
tardy  in  its  origin,  and  should  be,  even  now,  so  limited  in  its 
application. 

In  the  early  conditions  of  society,  where  the  instinct  of  self- 
defence  confers  the  right  of  restraint  and  punishment,  it  would 
be  unreasonable  to  look  for  any  impulse  or  desire  beyond  that 
of  warding  off  present  evil  and  of  obtaining  immediate  security. 
Judge  Lynch  might  find  himself  very  much  out  of  place  in  our 
Association,  but  Social  Science  could  hardly  have  come  into 
existence  without  the  aid  of  that  venerable  personage.  I  have 
read  somewhere  of  the  difficulties,  upon  this  score,  of  a  settle- 
ment in  the  far  West  where  it  was  desired  to  retain  the  more 
formal  modes  of  legal  procedure,  in  the  trial  of  two  men, 
accused,  one  of  horse-stealing,  the  other  of  murder,  and  where, 
when  the  advocate  for  the  prisoners  had  induced  one  of  the 
jury  to  ride  off  into  the  woods,  the  limited  number  of  the  com- 
munity made  it  absolutely  necessary  to  place  the  supposed  mur- 
derer on  the  panel  to  try  the  accused  thief,  who,  on  his  own 
acquittal,  took  the  same  position  to  try,  and,  of  course,  to  set 
free,  the  imputed  murderer :  a  process  by  which  the  dignity  of 
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the  court  was  preserved,  but  the  ends  of  justice  scarcely  fulfilled. 
It  would  perhaps  have  been  better  in  this  case  to  have  adhered 
to  the  ruder  custom  of  the  country^  and  to  have  given  to  siicli 
a  jury  as  could  be  procured  the  consultative  function  which 
le<;C&l  antiquaries  have  presumed  that  it  originally  possessed  in 
this  country,  rather  than  the  high  administrative  faculty  it  hai 
exercised  in  later  times. 

Nor  when  in  the  progress  of  mankind  the  public  conscience 
has  expressed  itself  in  systems  of  law,  and  invested  the  judica- 
ture with  a  religious  reverence,  did  the  relation  of  the  crimina] 
either  to  his  crime  or  to  his  judges  undergo  any  considerable 
change.  The  spirit  of  private  revenge  might  indeed  be  checkedj 
but  that  of  public  vindictiveness  was  recognised  and  encour- 
aged. 

In  the  old  pagan  polities,  where  the  parent  State  was  a  sacred 
ideal,  absorbing  all  individual  rights  and  demanding  every 
personal  sacrifice,  and  where  such  a  sentiment  prevailed  as  gBVC 
to  the  city  of  Rome  the  attributes  and  mysterious  name  of  a 
Divinity,  it  was  inevitable  that  every  criminal  should  assume 
tlie  character  of  a  traitor  to  the  commonwealth,  and  the  prin« 
ciple  of  the  indiscriminate  extermination  of  all  offender! 
against  the  law,  of  which  the  Draconian  code  is  the  traditional 
record,  is  only  the  extravagance  and  exaggeration  of  that  civic 
morality.  But  Christianity  brought  with  it  other  views  oi 
human  nature  and  other  claims  of  the  individual  man :  judges 
who  believed  in  the  doctrine  of  the  decline  of  the  whole  human 
race  from  a  spiritual  state  to  which  no  one  could  be  restored 
except  by  a  divine  interposition,  would,  it  might  be  imagined^ 
regard  the  malefactor  with  a  compassionate  interest,  and  look 
upon  him  as  a  being  more  unfortunate  than  themselves,  rathei 
than  as  one  of  a  different  order  of  creation :  while  govemmentSj 
which  professed  a  desire  to  provide  for  the  salvation  of  the 
soul  of  every  individual  of  the  community,  could  hardly  be 
expected  entirely  to  disregard  all  means  and  appliances  by  which 
the  culprit  might  be  purged  of  his  guilt  and  restored  if  possible 
to  moral  and  spiritual  health. 

Yet  in  reviewing  the  judicial  history  of  nominally  Christiar 
countries  how  few  symptoms  do  we  discover  of  any  tendency  tc 
regard  the  criminal  as  a  personality  endowed  with  feelings^ 
passions,  instincts,  hopes  and  fears  like  our  own,  with  a  past  tc 
be  repented  of,  with  a  future  to  be  provided  for,  with  a  reason 
to  be  instructed,  and  with  a  conscience  to  be  stirred  !  Of  course 
all  such  speculations  are  superfluous  if  the  whole  object  of  the 
legislator  is  to  terrify  by  example,  the  whole  effort  of  the 
executive  to  detect  the  offender,  and  the  whole  duty  of  the 
judicature  to  punish  the  offence.     One  of  the   most   logical 
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consequences  of  this  view  of  the  matter,  and  most  illustrative 
of  its  real  meaning,  was  the  practice  of  judicial  torture,  which 
you  know  prevailed  in  the  administration  of  justice  in  the  most 
civilized  nations  of  Europe  down  almost  to  the  time  of  our 
immediate  ancestors.  The  use  of  it  in  this  country  was  less 
formal  than  in  others^  and  of  somewhat  an  extrajudicial  cha- 
racter, but  the  repugnance  to  it  seems  rather  to  have  arisen 
from  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the  infliction,  than  from  any  sym- 
pathy with  the  person  accused.  In  France  it  resisted  aU  the 
reason  and  all  the  wit  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  only  fell, 
with  other  abuses,  before  the  great  and  terrible  Revolution. 
In  Spain  it  took  rank  with  the  most  revered  institutions,  and 
I  possess  in  that  language  an  elaborate  '  Defence  of  Torture 
and  our  Ancient  Laws.'  In  Germany,  even  the  code  of  Maria 
Theresa  contains  private  directions  for  every  variety  of  this  mode 
of  procedure.  The  Christian  Church  saw  no  anomaly  in  adapting 
to  its  own  purposes  the  processes  of  the  civil  tribunals,  and  in 
countries  in  which  its  authority  was  most  dominant,  thoughts 
as  well  as  facts  were  submitted  to  the  test  of  human  agony. 
So  agreeable  does  this  practice  seem  to  have  become  to  the 
pride  of  authority,  and  it  may  be  to  the  latent  and  unacknow- 
ledged cruelty  of  the  human  disposition,  that  I  have  heard 
a  sagacious  legist  affirm  that  he  would  not  trust  any  present 
court  in  England  with  the  power  of  applying  it.  The  defenders 
of  this  method  of  eliciting  truth  agree  in  asserting  that  it  would 
be  an  insane  sentimentality  to  allow  the  mere  pain  of  a  sufierer, 
whether  guilty  or  innocent,  to  weigh  against  the  injury  inflicted 
on  society  by  the  possible  impunity  of  crime.  The  Roman 
law,  they  argued,  and  all  systems  founded  on  it,  suppose  every 
prisoner  guilty  till  he  proves  his  innocence,  and  innocent  per- 
sons, who  have  been  questioned  by  torture,  must  be  regarded 
as  accidental  accessories  of  the  great  purpose  of  public  justice, 
and  even  if  they  perish  in  the  experiment,  the  example,  at  least, 
of  the  punishment,  acts  as  a  warning  to  others.  A  zealous  ad- 
vocate of  the  past,  in  excusing  the  fines  and  torments  of  the 
Inquisition,  pleads  that  it  was  not  the  Heretic  that  was  racked 
or  burnt,  but  embodied  Heresy  that  was  restrained  and  destroyed. 
I  readily  accept  this  definition  as  explanatory  of  the  spirit  both 
of  ecclesiastical  and  civil  tribunals.  Crime  was  considered  as 
something  to  be  got  at  by  any  means ;  force  and  fraud  were 
equally  justifiable  to  track  and  hunt  down  the  criminal.  When 
a  wretch  of  the  name  of  Marsilius  announced  the  new  torture 
of  the  '  Florentine  Vigil,'  which,  by  the  mere  privation  of  sleep, 
conquered  the  most  obstinate  temperaments  and  broke  down  the 
most  vigorous  constitutions,  the  discovery  was  hailed  as  that  of 
a  new  weapon  in  the  armoury  of  truth.     Upon  the  whole,  I 
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doubt  whether  any  merely  philanthropic  sentiment  would  hv 
been  strong  enough  to  have  abrogated  this  horrible  cuBtom,  hi 
not  the  conviction  of  its  deficiency  as  an  instrument  of  evideni 
forced  itself  upon  the  minds  of  philosophic  men.  It  was  n 
so  much  what  Galas  had  suffered  that  roused  the  humane  i 
dignation  of  Voltaire^  as  the  belief  that  he  was  the  innoce] 
victim  of  a  deplorable  spirit  of  religious  persecution. 

Although^  then^  that  sense  of  the  worth  of  personal  libert 
which  is  the  main  moral  impulse  of  English  history^  preserved  01 
judicature  from  a  systematic  use  of  criminal  torture^  the  feroci 
of  our  punishments^  and  the  indiscriminate  severity  of  our  law 
are  sufficient  to  bar  any  claim  to  a  superior  humanity.  If  mi 
were  to  be  terrified  into  virtue  and  order,  we  were  never  bct 
pulous  about  the  means.  AVhen  an  atrocious  case  of  poisonii 
excited  the  public  wrath,  the  criminal  was  boiled  alive  in  Smitl 
field,  and  the  ghastly  ceremony  of  execution  for  treason  st 
remains  on  the  statute  book,  an  opprobrium  to  our  civilizatio: 
Whatever  was  the  nature  of  the  oifencc,  the  mere  fact  of  i 
frequency  has  been  considered  as  a  sufficient  reason  to  visit 
with  the  last  penalties  of  the  law ;  and  our  century  has  sei 
upon  the  scaffold  the  man  who  prevented  a  horse  from  runnii 
at  Newmarket — the  woman  who  clutched  a  handkerchief  firoi 
outside  a  shop  to  get  bread  for  her  child — and  the  boy  wl 
ran  off  with  a  pewter-pot  suspended  on  the  rails  of  a  Londc 
area. 

The  efforts  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  to  put  a  stop  to  this  kin 
of  judicial  slaughter  are  within  the  memory  of  living  men^  an 
the  first  President  of  this  Association  could  relate  to  you  firoi 
personal  experience  how  they  who  laboured  in  that  cause  wei 
looked  upon  as  radical  innovators,  and  accused  by  persona  f 
high  in  station,  and  as  profound  in  learning,  as  Liord  Eldon^  ( 
sapping  the  very  foundations  of  society.  And,  in  truth,  if  sue 
reasoners  were  right  in  their  premises,  if  mankind  are  only  t 
be  saved  from  crime  by  considerations  of  suflcring,  I  do  nc 
know  how  to  controvert  the  conclusion  that  fierce  and  terribl 
exhibitions  of  physical  pain  are  the  best  deterrents  which  tfa 
nature  of  the  case  admits  of.  Montesquieu  had  obsen'cd  that 
low  state  of  public  morality  had  always  arisen  from  the  im 
punity  of  crime,  and  not  from  moderation  in  punishment ;  bn 
then  he  was  only  a  theorist,  and  chancellors  and  lawyers  wer 
practical  men. 

Consistently,  therefore,  with  such  views  of  Social  Science 
the  objects  of  imprisonment  could  be  no  other  than  secure  dc 
tention  and  rigid  discipline.  The  brutality  of  officials,  the  pri 
vations  of  food  and  clothing,  the  cold  and  the  damp,  the  jail 
fevtr,  and  even  the  moral  infection,  became  the  conditions  of 
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fatal  necessity.  To  mitigate  such  evils  was  to  pervert  the  very 
essence  of  the  institution^  which  required  that  the  criminal 
should  be  outlawed  from  the  privileges  of  civil  life  and  the 
interests  of  our  common  humanity.  In  an  '  Address  of  the 
unhappy  criminals^  destitutes  and  outcasts  of  mankind^  to  their 
country/  printed^  I  conjecture^  at  the  conclusion  of  the  last 
century^  they  are  made  to  speak  of  themselves  as  '  aliens  without 
government^  without  representative^  without  common  interest  in 
the  State ;  without  king — corresponding  with  the  world  only  as 
felons — subjects  only  in  chains^  admonished  and  instructed 
only  from  the  bench^  as  if  in  mockery^  when  their  doom  is 
fixed — ^reprehended  for  what  they  could  not  shim^  counselled  to 
what  they  have  not  the  means  to  perform.'  They  conclude  by 
imploring  for  aids  to  employment^  reformation^  and  self-support^ 
in  these  emphatic  words : — '  our  fidelity  to  you  will  be  strength- 
ened by  the  knowledge  that  our  past  condition  has  given  you 
cause  to  doubt  it^  and  our  experience  of  the  miseries  of  vice 
will  attach  us  to  virtuous  courses  more  strongly  than  those  who 
have  never  yet  erred  from  them.' 

Such  words^  however^  must  have  fallen  powerless  on  the  ears 
of  those  who  accepted  these  admissions  as  to  the  design  of  the 
prison  and  the  sMus  of  the  prisoner  as  indisputable  facts. 
Allow  the  prison  to  be  a  torture-house^  admit  the  criminal  to 
be  an  outlaw^  and  the  benevolence  of  Howard  must  seem  a 
Quixotic  and  troublesome  interference  with  the  providential  dis- 
cipline of  mankind^  and  the  mission  of  Mrs.  Fry  or  Sarah 
Martin^  at  the  best^  the  harmless  sensibility  of  an  amiable 
enthusiast. 

The  disregard  of  the  condition  of  the  prisoner  after  his  dis- 
charge was  the  obvious  corollary  of  these  views  of  his  con- 
dition under  punishment.  The  progress  from  the  stocks  to  the 
scafibld  was  in  the  natural  order  of  things :  it  was  a  series  of 
prints  like  Hogarth's  '  Dishonest  Apprentice  f  it  was  the  stale 
moral  of  the  sermon  and  the  school.  Crime  was  a  profession 
like  any  other^  with  its  demerits^  its  dishonours,  and  its  punish- 
ments, and  while  it  was  a  constant  source  of  lamentation  that 
the  good  and  honest  course  should  be  so  frequently  arrested,  it 
never  occurred  to  anybody  to  check  the  evil  one. 

The  heavy  burden  of  crime  on  our  national  expenses  was 
submitted  to  uncomplainingly,  and  as  long  as  no  charge  of  in- 
discreet indulgence  was  brought  against  the  functionaries,  they 
were  looked  upon  as  well  deserving  their  salaries  and  emolu- 
ments. If  galley-slaves  had  been  paraded  in  our  streets  as  in 
those  of  some  foreign  countries,  it  is  probable  that  the  repug- 
nance of  our  national  feelings  against  the  existence  of  a  servile 
class  of  our  fellow-creatures  would  have  excited  doubts  as  to  the 
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policy  or  necessity  of  maintaining  a  large  convict  order  of  societ] 
but  the  singular  facilities  which  this  country  has  bo  long  ei 
joyed  in  the  transportation  of  its  criminals  to  the  most  distai 
portions  of  the  worlds  went  far  to  disembarrass  our  minds  < 
any  trouble  as  to  their  ultimate  destiny.  We  rarely  saw  tl 
malefactors  at  the  hulks^  and  we  speedily  shovelled  off  our  felox 
before  we  had  time  to  care  whether  tliey  were  incorri^ble  c 
not.  There  were  stories  no  doubt  of  barbarities  in  New  Ho 
land^  which  occasionally  shocked  the  sensitive  temperamen 
but^  on  the  other  hand,  we  heard  of  convicts  not  only  arisin 
from  their  fallen  condition  into  respectability  and  wealth,  bi 
extending  and  enriching  our  colonial  empire.  Who  then  evi 
anticipated  that  the  day  would  come  when  those  very  Stati 
would  refuse  any  longer  to  relieve  the  mother-country  of  tl 
dangerous  classes  which  had  so  much  to  do  with  their  cm 
foundation^  and  assert  pretensions  to  a  social  purity  at  leai 
equal  to  her  own. 

I  will  not  here  enter  upon  the  question  whether  there  lu 
not  been  something  of  political  and  moral  pedantry  in  the  pel 
sistent  determination  of  our  Colonies  to  close  to  our  convic 
that  wide  field  for  their  industry  and  that  fair  chance  for  the: 
rehabilitation ;  but  we  are  now  paying  the  penalty  of  forme 
abuses  of  imperial  power^  and  in  all  the  great  antarctic  eonti 
nent  AVestern  Australia  alone  remains  willing  to  assist  us  1 
the  disposal  of  our  criminal  population.  I  was  a  member  c 
the  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  which  investigate 
the  possibility  of  the  establishment  of  a  new  penal  colony  i 
that  portion  of  the  globe,  and  we  were  driven  to  the  conclusioi 
that,  with  this  exception,  all  the  power  of  England  could  do  n 
more  than  build  prisons  which  would  differ  in  no  respect  froi 
jails  in  this  country,  except  in  the  circumstances  of  their  dii 
tance  and  their  seclusion.  Norfolk  Island  had  all  the  advan 
tage  that  these  conditions  could  secure,  but  it  is  now  aban 
doned,  leaving  a  tradition  of  imspeakable  miseries  and  crimen 
which  the  philanthropy  of  Captain  Maconochie  could  hard! 
mitigate,  and  which  has  been  revived  to  public  notice  by  th 
sufferings  of  Mr.  Barber.  By  the  removal  of  places  of  confine 
ment  to  remote  localities  cost  is  largely  increased,  the  supei 
Wsion  of  administration  diminished,  and  the  great  object  of  th 
absorption  of  the  discharged  criminal  into  society  no  wa^ 
advanced.  The  historical  and  political  coincidences  whicl 
brought  about  a  social  constitution,  where  the  penal  elemenl 
though  a  large,  became  a  constantly  diminishing  proportion  c 
the  population,  and  where  the  liberated  prisoner  became  th 
progenitor  of  the  free-bom  and  untainted  colonist,  have  no^ 
ceased  to  exist ;  and  it  is  both  unstatesmanlike  and  unmanly  t 
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waste  our  time  in  useless  regrets  for  the  past^  instead  of 
realising  the  facts  of  our  present  relation  to  the  criminal 
classes^  and  examining  whether  we  may  not  so  improve  our 
penal  administration  at  home  as  to  make  amends^  at  least  in 
some  degree,  for  the  advantages  we  have  lost. 

Now,  if  the  effect  of  the  discontinuance  of  transportation  has 
been  to  awaken  the  legislature,  the  administration,  and  the 
public  of  this  country  to   a  due  sense  of  the  worth  of  the 
reformatory  treatment  of  prisoners,  both  youthful  and  adult,  to 
give  to  the  man  who  has  worked  out  his  penalty  the  reasonable 
hope  of  a  restoration  to  honest  life,  and,  in  the  case  of  the  parents 
of  convicted  children,  to  place  the  responsibility  of  guilt  on  the 
heads  on  which  it  should  justly  rest,  if,  I  say,  these  are  the  re- 
sults of  the  cessation  of  a  great  national  convenience,  I  am  by 
no  means  certain  that  in  the  end  we  shall  not  be  decided  gainers 
by  the  change.     Call  it  philanthropy,  or  sentimentality,  or  what 
you  will,  you  could  as  soon  introduce  into  our  procedure  that 
very  practice  of  judicial  torture  which  custom  and  sophism  had 
so  long  made  habitual  to  the  civilized  world,  as  you  could  inflict 
punishments  which  would  seriously  affect  the  evil-disposed  by 
the  mere  action  of  nervous  terror ;  a  morbid  sympathy  for  the 
criminal  on  the  part  of  the  public  would  be  the  only  result  of 
such  an  experiment,  as  we  have  lately  seen  manifested  in  the 
comparatively  moderate  application  of  military  chastisement. 
The  statistics  of  continual  recommittals  have  proved  the  death- 
warrant  of  the  system  of  violence  and  neglect  which  prevailed 
in  our  jails,  even  after  a  humane  and  more  decorous  treat- 
ment had  been  adopted  in  many  prisons  of  the  Continent  and 
United  States.     Our  security  of  life  and  property,  therefore, 
now  depends  upon  the  success  with  which  we  can  act  upon 
the  moral  nature   and   conscience  of  those  who   have   trans- 
gressed the  law,  and  upon  the  channels  of  industry  and  paths 
of  restoration  we  can  keep  open  to  those  who  have  uudergone 
its  penalties. 

I  trust  that  it  will  not  be  held  to  be  disrespectful  to  the 
arguments  in  favour  of  any  reformatory  scheme,  dirawn  from  the 
proportion  of  those  who  are  believed  to  have  been  saved  by  it, 
if  I  state,  that  I  look  upon  the  reformatory  treatment  as  alone 
just  and  wise,  independent  of  any  results  whatever.  It  haidly 
becomes  me  to  insist  upon  the  sacred  words  which  mankind,  at 
least  by  their  practice,  appear  to  regard  as  a  Scriptural  paradox, 
that  to  the  sight  of  the  Ruler  of  the  Universe  repentance  is 
more  grateful  than,  perhaps,  nn tempted  virtue;  but  I  would 
rather  take  that  lower  ground  to  which  we  owe  the  progressive 
culture  of  later  times,  the  permanence  of  modem  nations,  the  abo- 
lition of  European  slavery,  the  representative  system  of  political 
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]ite,  and  the  freedom  of  religious  opinion^  namely,  the  reoogi 
tion  of  the  worth  of  the  individual  man. 

We  have  lately  read  in  the  American  accounts  of  their  ce 
bration  of  the  great  National  Festival  of  the  fourth  of  Ju 
the  Day  of  Independence,  that  the  inmates  of  the  prise 
had  their  share  in  the  ceremony^  and  made  speeches  in  whi 
the  national  feeling  was  curiously  intermingled  with  the  oc 
sciousness  of  their  peculiar  position.  To  us  there  would  ae 
in  this  something  grotesque,  certainly  something  extrai 
gant;  but  I  cannot  forget,  that  to  that  country  we  owe  1 
first  and  boldest  experiments  of  the  Separate  System,  1 
very  foundation  of  reformatory  discipline;  and  I  see  son 
thing  to  respect  in  this  very  exaggeration  of  the  civic  li 
spanning,  as  it  were,  the  breach  between  society  and  1 
transgressor.  Those  who  have  acted  on  the  notion  that  1 
criminal  by  his  guilt  has  not  forfeited  for  ever  his  personal  a 
social  relations,  that  his  identity  is  not  to  be  mci^ed  and  lost 
a  lower  and  degraded  existence,  but  that  there  remains  abc 
him  something  to  be  tended  and  nurtured  into  good,  somethi 
to  be  recast  and  recovered — these  men  have  a  right  to  assiu 
that  they  have  still  fellow -citizens  in  their  jails,  who  would  i 
necessarily  be  insensible  to  their  obligations  towards  thi 
countrymen  or  their  country.  The  sense  of  political  freedc 
in  any  people  should  be  eminently  favourable  to  a  humane  a 
hopeful  prison  discipline :  where  public  life  is  most  higl 
estimated,  and  its  privileges  most  widely  extended,  there  shov 
be  the  greater  repugnance  to  pronounce  that  sentence  of  ci' 
death  which  is  involved  in  the  condemnation  of  any  felloi 
creature  to  a  continuous  existence  of  alternate  crime  ai 
punishment. 

It  is  the  main  feature  of  the  Se])arate  System,  that  while  i 
greater  or  less  success  depends  upon  the  power  and  the  ta 
with  which  the  functionaries  of  the  prison  can  appeal  to  tl 
better  nature  of  each  individual  convict,  the  seclusion  itw 
breaks  the  chain  of  guilty  association,  deprives  the  culprit 
that  sense  of  community  which  encourages  and  paUiates  i 
much  of  evil,  and  places  him  face  to  face  with  his  consciem 
and  his  destiny.  The  mere  solitude  of  incarceration  is  i 
novelty  in  the  administration  of  justice  or  injustice ;  it  has  U 
often  been  the  worst  expedient  of  ferocity  and  tyranny ;  you  Cf 
see  dungeons  in  Pomfret  Castle  in  wliich  only  one  man  con 
lie ;  and  you  can  visit  the  little  casemate  in  Slagdeburg  whic 
is  dijrnified  by  the  recollections  of  Baron  Trenck  and  his  spide 
friend.  Such  solitude,  maddening  to  many,  enervating  to  aJ 
has  notlnng  in  common  witli  the  isolation  whidi  is  the  onl 
possible  atmosphere  of  moral  and  religious  influences.  I  i 
not  know  that  I  shall  have  a  more  suitable  occasion  to  spea 
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of  a  class  of  men  on  whose  administrations  so  much  of  the 
success  of  any  discipline  depends ;  and  two  of  the  most  eminent 
of  whom  have  been  the  urgent  advocates  of  the  indispensa- 
bleness  of  the  separate  system :  I  allude  to  the  chaplains  of 
prisons^  to  Mr.  Field  of  Reading,  and  to  Mr.  Clay  of  Preston. 
To  the  memory  of  the  latter  name  I  would  wish  to  pay  a 
tribute  of  unfeigned  respect.  Let  me  recommend  to  you  a 
little  memoir  of  him,  published  in  the  Irish  Quarterly  Review, 
and  written  by  the  accomplished  daughter  of  the  veteran  Refor- 
mer, Mr.  Matthew  Davenport  Hill.  There  you  will  see  Mr.  Clay's 
whole  life  divided  between  two  objects — the  acquisition  and  the 
cultivation  of  this  great  field  of  national  utility.  He  fulfilled 
the  hard  condition  of  that  branch  of  the  public  service  which 
only  allots  a  decent  competence  to  those  who  have  laboured  for 
thirty-six  years,  and  he  died  of  his  work.  I  can  hardly  mourn 
for  any  life  exhausted  in  so  good  a  cause ;  but  I  would  suggest 
to  those  who  administer  the  stipends  and  remunerations  of 
public  employment,  whether  it  is  advisable  to  require  that  the 
best  energies  of  such  men  should  be  entirely  spent  without 
recompense;  and  whether  it  is  creditable  to  any  nation  or 
national  Church,  that  such  exertions  and  sacrifices  should  pass 
unrecognised.  I  may  also  mention  that  I,  this  year^  was  the 
means  of  representing  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Home  Depart- 
ment the  unfairness  of  the  present  restrictions  on  the  retiring 
pensions  of  the  governors  of  our  prisons,  and  I  trust  that  they 
may  be  placed  on  a  more  satisfactory  footing. 

I  am  well  aware  that  the  aspect  and  management  of  our 
model  prisons  has  not  escaped  the  censure  of  those  who  draw 
an  obnoxious  contrast  between  the  apparent  comfort,  sufficiency 
of  food,  general  order,  and  comparative  well-being  of  the  in- 
mates of  those  walls,  and  the  privation,  squalidity,  and  contest 
for  subsistence,  of  the  very  same  classes  who  have  not  faUen 
uuder  the  penalties  of  the  law.  But  upon  this  point  I  am 
ready  to  take  issue  even  with  that  austere  moralist,  the  earnest- 
ness of  whose  purpose,  and  the  antique  vigour  of  whose  pen 
have  had  more  effect  on  the  mind  of  this  nation  than  any  other 
living  philosopher  can  claim — Thomas  Carlyle — if  I  could  only 
get  him  to  apprehend  and  allow  the  realities  and  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  I  am  convinced  that  the  very  advantages  which 
so  strike  the  casual  visitor  have  no  attraction  whatever  for  the 
ordinary  criminal,  or  that,  just  in  so  far  as  they  become  agree- 
able to  him,  we  may  assume  that  the  better  influences  are 
getting  dominion  over  his  nature.  To  say  that  he  likes  regu- 
larity of  life,  constant  labour,  reasonable  counsel,  cleanliness 
and  order,  is  to  say,  in  other  words,  that  with  a  fair  chance  of 
obtaining  these,  you  have  laid  the  foundation  of  a  good  character. 
I  have  lately  read,  in  the  Journal  of  that  intel^gent  traveller. 
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Mr.  Senior,  his  account  of  his  visit  to  that  wild  prison^  1 
Bagnio  of  Constantinople ;  and  he  gives  the  impression  en 
companion,  who  says,  '  If  I  were  to  be  in  a  prison,  I  thinl 
should  select  this ;  no  attempt  is  made  to  tease  you  by  imposi 
silence,  or  regular  hours,  or  cleanliness ;  you  are  chain^,  1 
you  are  idle ;  you  have  coffee,  tobacco,  and  the  pleasant  a 
versation  of  rascals  as  great  as  yourself/  And  so  it  is  with  1 
malefactors  of  any  countr}' ;  and  I  little  doubt  that  ours  woi 
consider  the  licensed  blackguardism  and  rowdy  violence  of  ( 
old  jails  as  a  clear  compensation  for  much  that  seems  to  3 
Carlyle  to  make  a  Paradise  for  crime. 

And,  after  all,  has  not  the  scheme  of  righteous  viudictiven 
had  its  fair  trial  ?  ^^llere  was  there  a  legislation  more  stem, 
a  penal  dispensation  less  considerate  of  the  convict  than  ( 
own  ?  Where  has  the  breach  of  the  laws  been  visited  witl 
han^hcr  or  more  enduring  sentence  of  public  opinion  ?  And  ' 
can  any  one  conclude,  from  such  evidence  as  is  before  us,  tl 
even  our  present  reformatory  discipline,  limited  and  imperf 
as  it  is,  has  not  reduced  the  number  of  delinquents  in  p: 
portion  to  the  population  very  much  below  what  it  must  hj 
been  in  former  times,  supposing  that  we  had  not  had  the  eT< 
open  outlet  of  transportation.  Nor  must  the  fact  be  suppress^ 
that  we  do  apply  to  those  who  are  guilty  of  graver  or  repeal 
crimes  a  form  of  penal  servitude  w^iich  has  every  advanta 
which  could  have  resulted  from  the  old  detention  in  the  hul] 
without  its  brutality  and  contamination.  Would  our  cense 
desire  to  see  in  our  ports  the  hopeless  and  reckless  galley-sla 
of  Brest  or  Toulon,  those  social  monsters,  who  are  the  subje^ 
of  so  much  panic  and  romance  to  our  continental  neighbour: 
There  is  not  a  step  in  our  amended  discipline  that  is  not  t 
result  of  practical  observation ;  and  we  draw  our  reformato 
principles  from  no  puddle  of  '  sentimentality,'  but  from  the  cle 
well-spring  of  common  sense. 

It  is  now  some  time  since  the  panic  regarding  convicts  hoi 
ing  tickets-of-leave  was  at  its  height.  It  was  in  truth  the  fii 
sensible  impression  on  the  public  mind  of  the  discontinuance 
transportation,  and  was  as  unjust  and  as  indiscriminating  ; 
affections  of  that  nature  usually  are :  for  it  included  all  persoi 
who  had  completed  their  sentences  of  imprisonment,  as  well  j 
those  whose  terms  of  detention  had  been  lessened  in  cons 
quencc  of  their  good  conduct  during  confinement.  Indeed 
was  difficult  to  see  how  the  general  fear  was  to  be  allayed  I 
any  measure  short  of  the  perpetual  incarceration  of  all  tl 
criminals  whom  our  colonies  now  refuse  to  receive.  I  hai 
almost  wislied  that  this  terror  had  been  more  lusting,  for  n( 
only  would  the  possible  conversion  of  our  legal  offenders  inl 
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honest  men  have  been  forced  upon  the  public  attention  as  a 
happy  alternative^  but  advantage  would  gladly  have  been  taken 
of  all  those  means  of  transition  between  the  prison  and  the  outer 
world  which  are  now  left  entirely  to  the  inteUigent  benevolence 
of  individuals.     In  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
which  met  in  consequence  of  the  popular  apprehension^  and 
which  gave  a  death-blow  to  all  possible  hopes  of  a  return  to  a 
general  system  of  transportation^  I  strongly  urged  the  import- 
ance of  some  intermediate  Condition  between  the  discipline 
and  privations  of  the  prison^  and  the  temptations  and  licence  of 
the  open  world.    But  it  was  maintained  that  the  duty  of  the 
State  terminated  the  moment  the  door  of  the  jail  closed  upon 
the  convict,  and  if  I  remember  right,  your  late  member,  Mr. 
Denison,  and  Mr.  Adderley  alone  supported  my  resolution. 
And  it  is  also  to  the  governor  of   a  Yorkshire   House  of 
Correction,   Mr.   Shepherd  of  Wakefield,   that  we   owe  the 
first  and  most  successml  experiment  of  a  refuge  for  discharged 
convicts  attached  to  the  prison.     I  hope  that  any  strangers 
who   may  be  present  will   avail    themselves  of  any  oppor- 
tunity they  may  have  of  visiting  that  establishment.     It  is 
nearly,  if  not  altogether,  self-supporting,  but  it  is  only  fair 
to  add  that  the  cocoa-nut  mat  manufiELCturej  which  is  the  main 
occupation  of  the  inmates,  is  peculiarly  favourable  to  remunera- 
tive employment.     It  seems  to  me  also  advantageous  that  a 
certain  number  of  imconvicted  persons  who  are  out  of  work  are 
admitted  on  the  same  conditions  as  the  released  criminals,  and 
give  the  institution  an  aspect  of  more  general  charity.     I  have 
neither  time  nor  inclination  for  mere  praise  of  other  voluntary 
labourers  in  the  same  cause.     If  I  mention  Mr.  Bowyer,  it  is 
only  because  his  '  Preventive  and  Reformatory  Institution'  is  a 
proof  of  what  a  man  of  active  and  continuous  occupation  in  the 
business  of  life,  and  with  no  especial  means  or  facilities,  may 
effect  by  the  exercise  of  philanthropic  genius.     It  was  with  some 
difficulty  that  this  moral  sanatorium  was  brought  within  the 
limits  assigned  to  the  grants  of  the  Privy  Council,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  would  be  a  far  wiser  economy  of  the  public  money, 
so  to  widen  those  regulations  as  to  admit  such  an  establishment 
as  this  without  demur,  rather  than  to  run  the  chance  of  its  fall- 
ing to  the  ground  for  want  of  assistance.    There  is,  indeed, 
one  Adult  Reformatory  which  has  received  not  only  pecimiary 
support  firom  the  State,  but  what  is  far  more  important,  both 
the  genial  countenance  and  persistent  care  of   the  highest 
representative  of  constituted  authority.    You  who  were  present 
at  the  Liverpool   meeting  of  this  Association  will   anticipate 
that  I  allude  to  the  combined  work  of  Captain  Crofton  and 
Lord  Carlisle :  the  whole  of  that  system,  and  its  results,  was  so 
59  u 
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ftilly  detailed  on  that  occasion^  that  I  need  only  refer  yoa  to 
the  fifth  Keport  of  the  Directors  of  the  Convict'  Priions  in  Ire- 
land^ where  yon  will  find  that  its  prosperity  is  nnabated^  that 
above  two  thousand  prisoners  have  been  subjected  to  the  inter- 
mediate system  in  that  country — that^  of  above  a  thousand 
liberated  on  licence^  it  has  been  only  necessary  to  revoke  fifty- 
nine^  not  six  per  cent.^  twenty-one  of  these  having  been  for 
irregularities  of  conduct  not  criminal,  while  with  regard  to 
ofi^enders  discharged  .unconditionally  during  the  last  three  years, 
out  of  seven  hundred  only  eight  have  again  been  reconunittedi 
a  most  impressive  fact^  when  contrasted  with  the  old  regular 
fluctuations  of  crime  and  punishment. 

There  can  be  no  stronger  proof  of  the  determination  of  former 
legists  and  administrators  in  this  country  to  keep  apart  the 
notions  of  punishment  and  reformation^  than  that  they  carried 
this  principle  beyond  the  frontier  of  moral  responsibility^  and  in- 
flicted the  punishment  where  guilt  was  impossible^  I  idlude  to 
the  treatment  of  criminal  children.  The  very  comunction  of 
these  words  has  something  ludicrous  about  it.  Tne  lawyers 
actually  made  a  Latin  maxim  on  the  pointy  and  when  the 
moralist  said  that  the  infant  being  incapable  of  crime  towards 
God  was  of  necessity  innocent  before  men^  they  answered, 
Malitia  siipplet  atafem,  which^  if  applied  to  the  malice  of 
the  law,  was  true  enough,  but  in  any  other  sense  most 
cruelly  absurd.  Men,  however,  had  got  so  accustomed  to 
the  sight,  that  a  certain  number  of  children  seemed  a 
necessary  part  of  the  family  of  a  jail;  and  the  child  who 
had  been  transferred  to  that  gloomy  household  was  sure 
enough  never  to  leave  it  for  long  during  his  usually  short 
existence.  The  prison  became  his  national  school  and  his  civic 
home ;  he  was  a  recognised  pensioner  of  the  State,  and  a  much 
more  costly  one  than  many  who  had  spent  their  lives  in  their 
country's  service. 

When  two  independent  members  of  Parliament,  in  the 
7849,  introduced  a  bill  to  alter  this  state  of  things,  it  was 
ccived  by  the  practical  men  of  the  day  as  a  presumptuous  and 
speculative  piece  of  amateur  legislation.  The  notion  of  making 
the  parents  responsible  for  the  children's  breaches  of  the  law 
was  deemed  worse  than  foolish — ^it  was  a  dangerous  innovation. 
The  Secretary  of  State  pooh-poohed  the  bill ;  even  the  present 
President  of  the  Association  for  Social  Science  declined  to 
support  it,  and  it  was  consigned  to  the  limbo  of  such  projects 
as  an  Act  for  Incori>orating  a  Company  to  navigate  the  Air, 
vrhirh,  however,  really  did  pass  the  House  of  Commons  much 
aV^Jt  the  same  time. 

B'Jt  there  were  other  men  behind  who  would  not  let  this 
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good  thing  be  put  quietly  by :  there  were  Mr.  Sydney  Turner, 
Mr.  Bowyer,  Mr.  Baker,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  many  others,  each 
working  in  his  own  sphere  and  by  his  own  example,  till  the 
Legislature  followed  in  the  track  of  public  opinion,  and  the 
reformatory  treatment  of  childhood  and  youth  became  an  un- 
challenged principle  of  criminal  administration,  and  the  argu- 
ments in  its  favour  not  truths,  but  truisms.  Perhaps  the  most 
powerAil  instrument  of  this  change,  however,  was  the  success 
of  M.  Demetz  at  Mettray,  and  it  has  taken  some  time  for  us 
to  understand  how  much  of  the  system  of  Mettray  we  can 
safely  adopt,  and  how  much  we  must  consider  only  applicable 
to  French  ideas  and  French  character.  We  have  now  learnt 
that  we  must  not  confound  the  proper  encouragements  to  in- 
dustry and  honesty  with  the  incessant  culture  of  the  love  of 
approbation,  which  is  so  essential  to  the  contentment  of  our 
neighbours.  In  an  English  Reformatory,  as  in  an  English 
army,  the  main  impulse  of  life  must  be  a  clear  sense  of  duty, 
and  a  strong  conviction  that  the  right  thing  is  the  best  thing 
to  be  done,  and  not  the  desire  even  for  that  '  glory'  which  has 
been  well  defined  as  '  deified  vanity.'  There  is  no  need  to  go 
into  the  opposite  extreme,  and  to  substitute  plum -cake  for  a 
'  table  of  honour ;'  but  the  rewards  should  be  given  for  work 
done,  and  the  prizes  awarded  as  the  natural  result  of  trust 
restored  and  character  recovered. 

This  and  the  other  main  features  of  reformatory  discipline 
are  now  so  familiar  to  you  that  I  need  hardly  mention  them. 
Out-of-door  labour,  as  remunerative  and  self-supporting  as 
possible;  personal  supervision  of  one  master  over  a  limited 
number  of  lads,  firom  20  to  40;  plain  and  earnest  religious 
teaching,  and  the  careful  development  of  the  natural  affection- 
ateness  of  childhood,  without  sentimentality  or  indulgence  > 
these  are  the  recognised  objects  which  every  Reformatory  de- 
sires to  obtain.  I  was  very  glad  to  see  at  Red-Hill  the  addition 
of  the  military  element  in  the  person  of  Sergeant  Holman,  one 
of  the  heroic  defenders  of  Lucknow,  who  seemed  to  manoeuvre 
his  little  company  to  his  own  satisfaction  as  well  as  theirs. 
Now,  as  the  military  and  naval  services  seem  to  me  the  very 
best  destination  for  these  youths,  I  hope  this  example  will  be 
imitated ;  and  I  must  express  my  annoyance  and  surprise  that 
the  Akbar^  the  Reformatory  ship  at  Liverpool,  is  not  fully  sup- 
plied with  inmates,  who  would  be  a  most  serviceable  por- 
tion of  that  force  of  sea-boys  which  a  late  Commission 
has  so  strongly  recommended.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
these  employments  are  free  from  all  the  difficulties  which 
beset  the  engagement  of  boys  from  Reformatories  in  domestic 
service,  where  candour  is  difficult,  where  temptation  is  strong, 
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and  where  success  can  always  be  made  to  seem  an  adyantage 
gained  over  the  steadfast  and  the  unsuspected.  I  never  wiak  to 
see  a  boy  from  a  Reformatory  in  an  exceptional  fomtiaa :  lie 
should  fsdl  into  the  mass  of  men  subidsting  on  the  honest  labour 
of  the  day — dependent  on  their  own  exertions,  and  not  on 
benevolence  and  patronage  of  any  kind :  in  such  a  sphere  he 
will  live  without  envy^  and  his  past  will  be  forgotten^  and  if  by 
chance  he  does  rise  in  life,  there  will  be  no  suspicion  in  the 
minds  even  of  the  sternest  critics  that  he  has  owed  his  eleva- 
tion to  his  faults  or  his  weakness.  With  this  reservation  I  am 
inclined  to  regard  our  work  as  one  of  formation  rather  than 
reformation,  of  prevention  rather  than  ciu^.  Oive  the  child 
the  child's  punishment,  and  then  see  what  is  best  to  be  done 
with  him.  You  may  generally  consider  the  offence  whidi  has 
brought  the  child  under  the  action  of  the  law,  as  nothing  more 
than  an  indication  of  the  circumstances  and  influences  that 
have  surrounded  it,  and  sometimes  of  its  own  peculiar  tempera^ 
ment.  The  hundred  children  in  any  Reformatory  are  hardly 
distinguishable  from  the  other  hundreds  left  in  the  conrta  and 
alleys  of  our  great  towns,  and  you  should  not  be  content  till 
you  can  by  education  and  moral  care  so  raise  your  hundred 
above  those  who  are  neglected  and  deserted,  that  the  chances 
of  one  of  your  boys  falling  into  crime  should  be  less  than  that 
of  any  of  those  whom  the  law  has  never  touched,  but  whom 
you  have  never  saved.  But  though  I  or  you  individually  may 
attach  no  sense  of  legal  guilt  to  the  little  pilferer  of  old  iron  or 
cake,  or  handkerchiefs  or  apples,  yet  it  would  be  eminently 
dangerous  that  the  whole  matter  should  be  taken  out  of  judiciiii 
supervision,  as  has  been  proposed  by  some  excellent  persona, 
and  transferred  to  the  domain  of  public  education.  It  must 
remain  within  the  reach  of  justice,  although  lying  on  its 
border,  and  if  the  procedure  is  summary,  the  punishment  im- 
mediate and  puerile,  and  the  educational  advantage  of  the  Be* 
formatory  balanced  by  the  legal  obligation  of  the  parents,  yon 
can  safely  meet  the  charge  of  a  '  premium  on  crime/  but  hardly 
otherwise.  I  attach  so  much  importance  to  the  parents'  pay- 
ments, that  I  regret  to  remark  that,  in  many  cases,  the  present 
system  of  relief  to  the  poor  operates  as  an  impediment  to  their 
collection  ;  where  small  sums  are  given  to  outdoor  paupers,  it 
is  assumed  that  they  are  unable  to  assist  in  the  maintenance  of 
their  children  who  have  been  consigned  to  a  Reformatory,  and 
M'hen  they  are  summoned  for  a  contril)ution  the  case  is  at  once 
dismissed.  For  my  own  part,  I  think  that  in  all  such  instances 
a  proportion  of  the  expense  shoidd  be  levied  on  the  parish, 
wliicli  should  have  the  power  of  recovering  from  the  parent. 
There  is  also  a  pressing  necessity  for  a  general  penal  school. 
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whether  at  Parkhurst  or  elsewhere  matters  little.  No  child 
under  fourteen  shoidd  be  sent  to  any  prison  where  it  could 
possibly  come  into  communication  with  adult  malefactors^  and 
even  then  the  sMim  of  a  prison  life  for  a  child  should  be  avoided 
as  much  as  possible.  But  in  the  present  imperfect^  locals  and 
voluntary  action  of  the  Reformatory  principle,  it  is  essential 
that  there  should  be  some  place  of  confinement  for  the  graver 
cases  of  youthful  offence  where  a  suitable  discipline  might  be 
applied.  Such  a  house  of  correction  is  also  required  to  receive 
the  repeated  runaways  from  open  Reformatories,  and  to  be 
held  in  terrorem  over  refractory  pupils — although  the  power  of 
transferring  the  children  to  a  severer  probation  must  be  used 
with  great  discretion,  and  not  for  the  mere  purpose  of  getting 
rid  of  a  troublesome  inmate. 

I  had  at  one  time  intended  to  have  drawn  your  attention  to 
an  aspect  of  this  question  which  cannot  be  much  longer  de- 
layed. You  will  have  to  make  up  your  minds  whether  the  time 
hL  not  come  when  this  Refomation  of  youthful  offenders 
^hoidd  pass  from  its  present  hybrid  condition  of  private  cha- 
rity  and  Government  interference  into  the  regukr  and  uni- 
form  administration  of  the  State.  Such  a  decision  will  require 
mature  deliberation,  will  involve  many  sacrifices  of  what  is 
dearest  to  philanthropic  minds,  a  sense  of  doing  good,  and  wiU 
be  only  satisfactory  when  it  becomes  the  result  of  a  converted 
and  elevated  public  opinion.  But,  on  reflection,  it  has  appeared 
to  me  that  this  matter  is  too  large  to  be  treated  incidentally, 
and  will  not  suffer  from  being  deferred  to  a  future  occasion. 

I  have  said  little  immediately  on  the  subject  of  the  Preven- 
tion of  Crime,  because,  in  its  larger  sense,  it  seems  to  me 
rather  to  belong  to  the  sections  of  Education  and  Jurispru- 
dence than  to  ours.  You  have  but  to  cast  your  eye  down  the 
statistics  of  our  jails  to  comprehend  the  relation  of  crime  to 
ignorance.  The  test  is  somewhat  rudely  applied,  and  may  be 
occasionally  eluded,  but  the  plain  fact  stands  out,  1  believe,  un- 
challenged. I  will  not  touch  on  those  finer  aflinities  of  our 
nature,  which,  in  the  mass  of  mankind,  render  it  impossible  to 
elevate  the  intellect  without  stimulating  the  conscience ;  but  I 
would  refer  to  the  more  patent  and  natural  causes  which  place 
the  man,  comparatively  ignorant,  in  any  society  at  a  disad- 
vantage, and  thus  expose  him  to  the  temptations  of  want  and 
disappointment.  A  totally  uneducated  man  is  a  creature  with- 
out tools  or  arms  among  others  provided  and  equipped  with  the 
instruments  of  social  life,  and  thus,  as  it  were,  devoted  to  de- 
gradation. It  is  a  main  function  of  the  reformatory  treatment 
in  some  degree  to  remedy  this  injustice,  and  redress  the  balance 
by  the  education  in  the  prison,  and  in  so  far  as  the  reforma- 
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tory  discipline  enables  a  man  or  a  child  to  remain  honest  afidr 
the  expiration  of  his  sentence,  it  is  the  most  effective  preventive 
check  to  crime  that  has  been  densed.  And,  in  factj  a  reforma- 
tory system  must  be  content  to  be  judg^  as  more  or  less 
effective  just  in  proportion  as  it  fulfils  this  simple  requirement, 
that  its  subjects  should  not  again  offend  against  the  law.  I  am 
as  conscious  as  any  one  of  the  imperfection  of  this  test  as  a 
condition  of  the  higher  morality,  but  I  do  not  see  how  the 
means  of  prison  reformation  can  justly  aim  at  anything  more. 
If  you  have  fully  impressed  your  convicts  with  the  certainty 
that,  in  the  long-run,  crime  is  a  losing  game,  that,  whatever  be 
their  misdirected  energy,  or  whatever  their  perverted  talents^ 
society  in  the  end  will  \)e  too  strong  for  them ;  that  the  day 
must  soon  come  when  the  spurious  excitement  and  the  reckless 
(*ourage  will  fail,  and  that  they  will  be  thrown  aside,  miserable 
wrecks  of  humanity,  you  will  have  done  much  for  the  weUiiae 
of  mankind,  even  though  you  have  fallen  far  short  of  the  loftiest 
motives  and  most  sacred  principles. 

There  is  another  preventive  of  crime  which  I  cannot  omit| 
although  I  may  seem  to  be  wanting  in  entire  sympathy  with  its 
most  meritorious  advocates.  I  mean  the  advocates  of  voluntary 
nr  enforced  abstinence  in  the  consumption  of  fermented  liquors. 
Now  of  voluntary  abstinence  I  can  speak  with  nothing  bat 
respect.  I  may  not  think  the  principle  of  action  the  very  high- 
est a  man  can  attain.  I  may  think  the  man  who  is  habitually 
find  unvaryingly  temperate  in  the  use  of  beer  or  wine  no  worse 
than  the  man  who  admits  neither  to  his  table ;  but  I  in  nowise 
deny  the  use  of  total  abstinence  as  a  remedy  for  excess ;  nor 
can  I  undervalue  the  eflFort  of  will,  which,  while  it  liberates  a 
man  from  the  incubus  of  a  \'icious  appetite,  by  its  very  exercise 
makes  him  capable  of  better  things.  Within  the  limits  of  this 
discussion  I  cannot  enter  into  an  elaborate  argument  on  the 
vexed  question  of  enforced  temperance,  but  I  think  it  my  duty  ' 
to  throw  out  some  suggestions  which  appear  to  me  left  out  of 
sight  by  the  supporters  of  such  measures,  and  which  I  conceiTe 
it  to  be  your  duty  to  keep  in  mind.  First  of  all,  you  must 
remember  that  it  has  been  little  the  habit  of  the  British  people 
or  legislature  to  regulate  the  vicious  propensities  of  our  nature 
— we  have  rarely  undertaken  the  police  of  licentiousness — ^we 
have  limited  the  action  of  law  in  these  matters  to  disturbances 
of  public  order.  Our  licensing  system  is  in  its  origin  a  means  of 
taxation,  and  not  a  social  restriction.  We  have  always  left  the 
citizen  to  face  the  temptations  of  society  as  he  chose,  provided 
he  did  not  trouble  his  neighbour  nor  injure  anybody's  property. 
We  have  also  carefully,  and  I  think  most  wisely,  in  a  constitu- 
tional state,  been  slow  to  give  effect  to  the  wishes  or  views  of 
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any  majority  over  those  of  the  minority  in  this  country.     On 
this  point  our  political  system  has  stood  out  in  most  advanta- 
geous contrast  to  the  theories  of  the  Continent :    we  have 
respected  the  tastes^  feelings^  and  habits  of  minorities^  and  not 
compelled  them  to  be  good  according  to  our  own  notions  of 
virtue.      Therefore,  if  you  could  prove  that  the  connexion 
between  drunkenness  and  crime  was  all  that  it  is  supposed  to 
be,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  the  minority  should  be 
coerced  into  adopting  the  remedy.     It  appears  to  me  however, 
to  be  asserted  without  sufficient  foundation,  that  the  crime  of 
any  country  is  mainly  dependent  on  the  consumption  of  in- 
toxicating drinks,  and  that  the  higher  morality  of  mankind 
mainly  depends  on  abstinence  from  this  gratification.     We  find 
this  desire  general  through  all  the  known  peoples  of  the  world; 
and  seeking  for  its  satisfaction  in  one  form  or  other.     But  the 
founder  of  the  religion  which  is  the  life-guidance  of  i50,ooo,cx)o 
of  men,  absolutely  forbade  the  use  of  all  fermented  liquors ;  and, 
with  the  exception  of  the  licence  of  the  great,  this  is  the  habit 
of  the  whole  Eastern  World.    Now,  I  am  not  prepared  to  say 
that  this  religious  sobriety  has,  in  itself,  been  of  so  much  and  so 
good  e£Pect  over  the  minds  of  those  nations  as  to  induce  me 
to  believe  that,  sober  as  they  are,  their  general  moral  standard 
is  higher  than  that  of  our  Christian  population,  afflicted  as  they 
are  with  intemperate   habits.      I  think,  too,  that  those  who 
attach  an  exclusive  importance  to  this  subject,  hardly  consider 
how  powerful  an  ally  they  have  in  the  retributive  laws  of  na- 
ture, and  the  normal  condition  of  society.     The  crapulous  rich 
man  may  only  suffer  by  a  headache  or  indigestion,  but  the 
drunken  artisan  suffers  in  employment  and  in  character.     I 
want  no  legislative  enactment  to  tell  an  intelligent  workman 
that  his  drunken  habits   are  ruining  himself  and  those  that 
should  be  dear  to  him.     You  can  scarce  give  him  a  severer 
punishment  than  his  natural  destiny.     If  he  does  not  feel  this 
already,  no  imprisonment  will  teach  it  him.     Nor  am  I  certain 
that  the  crimes  against  society  are  in  any  positive  degree  at- 
tributable  to  drunkenness.      The  Irish  people  were  till  late 
years  conspicuous  for  their  want  of  sobriety,  and  yet  there  was 
no  country  in  the  world  with  so  few  offences  against  property. 
Intoxication  is  rather  the  parent  of  disorder  than  of  dishonesty. 
Assaults,  violence,  rowdiness,  are  the  effects  of  drunkenness, 
but  the  graver  and  baser  forms  of  guilt  are  the  products  of  sober 
and  deliberate  vice.      In  the  population  among  which  I  live, 
deeply  as  I  mourn  over  the  frequent  abuse  of  liquor,  sadly  as  I 
see  it  affecting  the  nature  of  honest  men — I  cannot  say  that  it 
appears  to  me  necessarily  connected  with  crime,  in  the  sense  of 
which  this  section  takes  cognizance.     And  in  the  masses  of  our 
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great  towns^  I  think  it  by  no  means  establislied  that^  mq^oai 
the  other  conditions  to  remain  the  same,  you  would  be  jnstifi 
in  believing  that  crime  is  the  sole  oflhpring  of  the  tuuwuKm 
drink^  and  that  without  that  stimulus,  an  honest  condition  of  I: 
would  be  the  necessary  result.  To  the  more  wretched  and  d« 
perate  of  these  classes,  drink  is  food,  and  drink  is  foigetfiilne 
and  I  cannot  suppose  that  the  peace  of  society  would  be  mc 
secure  if  those  dangerous  classes  clearly  contemplated  i 
desolation  of  their  existence  than  it  is  now  in  their  torpid  m 
emasculated  condition.  I  feel,  however,  that  whatever  we  do 
this  matter,  we  must  do  it  fairly  between  all  these  rlasweii :  y 
must  not  leave  me  and  my  Lord  Brougham  our  claret  and  o 
sherry,  and  in  the  words  of  the  old  song. 

Bob  the  poor  maD  of  hii  beer. 

You  must  not  allow  to  vt  all  the  comforts  and  socialities  of  li 
and  deprive  the  artisan  of  the  locality  which  is  his  club  and  1 
9oiree,  and  that  before  you  have  buUt  him  a  decent  house  to  i 
to,  or  taught  his  wife  to  dress  his  supper.  Beware  of  t 
patronizing  benevolence  which  would  debar  the  working  dasi 
from  all  gaiety  of  heart  and  manners,  except  such  as  your  i 
iinement  of  taste  may  appreciate,  and  rather  endeavour  to  rai 
their  standard  of  pleasure  than  restrict  their  present  enjo 
mcnts.  The  very  magnitude  of  the  apparent  e\'il  is  the  measo 
of  the  appetite,  and  in  the  face  of  the  laborious  and  auate 
lives  of  our  people,  I,  at  least,  am  not  prepared  to  support  ai 
Act  of  Parliament;  which,  though  it  might  seem  to  check  tl 
abase,  would  foment  a  most  dangerous  spirit  of  national  di 
content,  and  inevitably  promote  a  \'icious  reaction  similar 
that  M'liich  followed  the  morose  legislation  of  our  Puritan  for 
fathers. 

These  considerations,  however,  have  nothing  to  do  with 
discreet  reWsion  of  the  present  Licensing  Act,  which  appea 
to  give  general  dissatisfaction,  especially  in  the  North 
England.  A  distinguished  member  of  Parliament,  whose  nan 
is  not  unknown  in  these  parts,  and  who  represents  a  class 
men  whom  I  shoidd  be  glad  to  see  more  numerous  in  the  Hou 
of  Commons — viz.,  men  of  high  education  and  intelligenc 
whose  wealth  is  derived  from  commercial  sources,  but  wl 
themselves  have  time  for  the  occupations  of  public  life — M 
Gaythorne  Hardy,  brought  the  matter  before  the  House  wil 
an  ability  and  force  which  will  not  easily  be  forgotten.  I 
a  question  of  police,  the  present  ojKjration  of  the  Act  is  avowed 
imperfect ;  and  although  you  will  see  that  I  could  not  attac 
to  it  all  the  importance  that  some  of  you  do  in  its  bearir 
upon  crime,  I  should  willingly  co-operate  in  its  improvemen 
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especially  with  a  view  to  prevent  the  firequent  evasions  of  its 
penal  provisions. 

To  turn  to  a  more  grateful  topic^  let  me  allude  to  the  drinkinff 
fountains  already  established  in  most  of  oiir  cities^  stimulated 
by  the  example  of  Liverpool  and  the  benevolence  of  Mr.  Melly. 
It  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  their  value  to  public  morality 
and  individual  comfort.  Indeed,  the  benefit  is  go  dear,  that  it 
seems  to  me  to  come  imperatively  within  the  range  of  the  neces- 
sities of  a  civilized  community;  and  now,  once  started  by  private 
energy  and  good  sense,  it  becomes  every  municipality  to  take  it 
up  and  see  tnat  it  is  methodically  extended.  Surely  this  shoidd 
not  be  left  to  chances  of  casual  charity  any  more  than  the 
cleansing  of  your  cesspools  or  the  removal  of  your  grave- 
yards. 

In  another  department  of  the  prevention  of  crime,  the  esta- 
blishment of  a  police  which  can  secure  its  rapid  detection  and 
conviction,  I  do  not  know  that  I  ha>ve  more  to  say  than  to  con- 
gratulate the  West  Biding  of  Yorkshire  on  its  possession,  at 
last,  of  a  force  df  this  description.  You  have  now  an  effi- 
cient protection  to  Ufe  and  property,  (nrganised  under  the 
superintendence  of  a  most  active  and  sensible  officer,  and  all 
you  have  to  do  is  to  assist  him  to  the  utmost  in  the  discovery 
of  crime  and  the  defence  of  public  order. 

True,  the  fear  has  been  expressed  by  many  sagacious  persons^ 
that  recent  discoveries  in  science  may  tend  both  to  the  faci- 
lities of  the  commission  of  crime  and  to  the  difficulties  of  its 
detection.  I  do  not  fear  these  consequences — nay,  more,  I 
perceive  a  secret  poUce  in  these  very  instructions  of  nature.  I 
see,  that  if  the  murderer  escapes  by  the  express  railway  train, 
the  telegraph  arms  justice  agaLt  him,  and  captares  him  as  he 
descends  from  the  carriage :  if  the  ready  means  of  transport 
convey  the  mfeimous  betrayer  of  private  trust  to  the  antipodes, 
there,  by  the  same  means  and  with  the  same  speed,  the  avenger 
pursues,  and  he  is  seized  in  the  midst  of  his  fraudulent  prospe- 
rity, and  brought  home  again  in  sorrow  and  in  shame :  if  the 
refinement  of  chemical  knowledge  reveals  the  mysterious  opera- 
tion of  deadly  drugs,  the  increased  skill  of  the  analyst  follows  and 
confounds  the  poisoner,  and  sometimes  even  disturbs  with  its 
nicety  the  certainty  of  judicial  decision.  Let  us  only  add  to 
these  wonderful  advances  of  our  knowledge  an  equal  penetra- 
tion into  the  occult  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  an  equally 
fine  manipulation  of  the  discrepancies  of  human  character ;  let 
us  learn  to  prevent  crime  by  education,  and  reform  it  in  punish- 
ment, and  our  age  will  be  no  less  famous  for  its  victories  over 
the  moral  than  over  the  material  world. 
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IN  some  of  the  other  sections  into  which  our  Social  Science 
divided  it  has  been  found  somewhat  difficult  to  keep  t 
subjects  within  the  limits  of  a  scientific  treatment ;  but  in  t 
Public  Health  Section  we  can  urge  less  excuse  for  fkilure  intl 
respect;  since  we  have  to  deal  with  the  physical  laws  of  natn 
and  to  consider  how  the  arrangements  of  society,  the  occai 
tions  of  the  people,  municipal  regulations,  and  Acts  of  Pari 
mcnt,  may  be  so  directed  as  to  secure  obedience  to  those  lai 
and  to  avoid  the  penalties  consequent  on  breaking  them.  It 
no  small  help  to  me,  in  presiding  over  this  department,  to  ha 
the  support  of  so  many  of  those  who  have  taken  the  earliest  a 
most  prominent  part  in  instructing  the  public  mind  up 
matters  relating  to  the  public  health.  I  am  assisted  by  I 
Southwood  Smith,  who  first  expounded  clearly  the  connexi 
between  the  prevalence  of  fever  and  the  absence  of  drainaf 
and  who  for  so  many  years  has  devoted  the  energies  of  1 
benevolent  mind  to  the  exposition  of  sanitary  truth ;  by  1i 
Edwin  Chadwick,  whose  ela]>orate  and  detailed  reports  form 
the  lever  by  which  the  public  mind  was  first  moved 
sanitary  action  ;  by  Mr.  Simon,  whose  admirable  reports  to  t 
City  of  London  showed  what  was  to  be  done  and  how  to  do 
and  furnished  models  for  such  documents ;  by  Dr.  Farr,  who 
magical  mastery  over  figures  in  analysing,  combining,  and  a 
stracting  them,  has  popularized  statistics,  and  invested  them  wi 
a  living  interest ;  and  by  our  President,  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbui 
who  directed  the  Board  of  Health  during  the  cholera  epiden 
with  that  sagacity  and  self-denying  zeal  by  which  he  has  set 
bright  example  in  so  many  branches  of  practical  bcnevolem 
Health  being  a  gift  of  nature,  is  often  taken  as  a  matter 
course,  but,  like  other  such  gifts,  it  will  fly  away  if  not  careful 
guarded  ;  and  the  public  health  of  a  large  modem  town  requii 
for  its  preservation  almost  the  labours  of  Hercules.  Man's  li 
is  a  struggle,  and  the  very  existence  of  his  body  is  the  result 
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an  unceasing  contest  between  destractive  andrepairing  influences. 
At  every  breath  he  exhales^  at  every  action  of  muscles  and  nerves, 
a  portion  of  his  substance  wastes  away  and  is  cast  off,  and  at 
every   breath   that   is  drawn  in  and    every   mouthful  that  is 
digested  that  waste  is  repaired  and  that  loss  is  supplied.     The 
forces  of  nature  must  be  directed  by  his  skill,  lest  they  injure, 
instead  of  serving  him.     He  must  never  rest  in  his  unceasing 
struggle  to  overcome  the  tendency  he  finds  in  everything  around 
him  to  get  into  a  wrong  place.     Even  cleanliness,  the  most 
obvious  of  simple  duties,  is  the  result  of  the   never-ending 
removal  of  impurities  from  places  they  defile  to  their  proper 
receptacle,  and  the  cleanliness  most  important  to  health  is  just 
that  which  is  least  regarded— -cleanliness    of  the  air  that  is 
breathed.     The  most  refined  persons,  who  would  indignantly 
refuse  to  enter  a  room  with  soiled  walls,  and  muddy  floor,  and 
dirty  company,  sit  complacently  in  ball-rooms   and   theatres 
where  every  one  is  breathing  impure  air,  soiled  with  the  fiimes 
of  gas  or  wax  candles,  and  with  other  pernicious  exhalations.  The 
impurities  in  which  they  are  steeped  are  disregarded  because 
they  are  not  visible,  and  people  who  are  most  particular  about  the 
materials  of  their  dinner  cannot  spare  a  thought  for  what  they 
are  breathing ;  and  yet  one  is  no  less  important  than  the  other. 
The  accurate  fitting  of  modem  houses  leaves  few  crevices  for 
the  passage  of  air,  and  builders  are  well  satisfied  when  they 
have  prevented  any  escape  of  air,  except  up  the  chimney.     But 
the  law  of  expansion  by  heat  has  provided  that  vitiated  breath 
shall  rise  towards  the  great  ocean  of  air  rolling  for  a  height  of 
50  miles  above  us,  in  which  all  impurities  are  lost  by  dilution ; 
but  our  impervious  ceilings  stop  the  intended  ascent,  and  drive 
down  the  cooled  carbonic  acid  gas  to  be  again  inhaled  with 
injurious  result.     But  a  hole  in  the  ceiling  and  a  hole  in  the 
wall,  permitting  the  natural  movement  of  air,  makes  nature 
our  friend  again,  instead  of  our  enemy ;  and  if  we  take  the  pre- 
caution of  admitting  the  external  air  by  a   channel  passing 
round  the  back  of  the  fireplace  our  current  of  airflows  in  warm, 
instead  of  cold.     But  cleanliness  in  the  atmosphere  of  towns  is 
not  so  easily  obtainable.     From    tall    chimneys    and    short 
chimneys,  from  furnaces  and  chemical  works,  from  sinks  and 
guUyholes,  from  backyards  and  middens,  from  gutters  and  lay- 
stalls, innumerable  pollutions  are  continually  pouring.     Nature 
has  provided  against  all  these  defilements  of  the  air,  if  we  will 
but  investigate  her  laws  and  take  the  trouble  of  obeying  them. 
The  smoke  that  shrouds  our  great  towns  in  perpetual  gloom  is 
a  result  of  carelessness,  for  opaque  smoke  is  but  ill-burnt  coal 
escaping  prematurely  from  the  furnace  in  which  economy  as 
well  as  cleanliness  requires  it  to  be  consumed.     Some  chemical 
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works  may  be  carried  on  without  the  difEusion  of  any  ddel 
rioufl  products  in  the  air ;  and  those  manufnoturea  whidi  i 
necessarily  noxious  must  be  banished  to  the  suburbs.  T 
ordinary  refuse  of  towns  must  not  be  permitted  to  accumulal 
A  little  consideration  will  make  this  clear.  Every  animal  « 
vegetable  is  nourished  by  assimilating  to  its  own  use  partid 
of  the  material  substances,  such  as  air,  water,  and  food,  whi 
are  continually  circulating  through  its  organism;  but  bj 
general  law  the  substance  which  has  been  so  used  is  rendon 
unfit  for  a  repetition  of  the  same  use  until  it  has  been  deocn 
posed  and  has  entered  into  a  new  combination.  Care  is  thei 
fore  required  to  hasten  and  render  harmless  the  deoompositii 
of  the  refuse  which  might  accumulate  near  the  habitations 
animals  and  men.  Nature  is  fond  of  moving  in  dxdesj  and  tl 
elements  which  rose  out  of  the  earth  for  the  nouiiahment 
plants,  and  thence  nourished  animals,  and  thence  nourished  me 
will,  if  restored  directly  to  the  earth,  afford  nourishment  ai 
fertilization  to  the  soil  whence  they  proceeded,  while,  if  allowi 
to  wander  in  the  air,  they  will  exercise  a  poisonous  infliienc 
So  also  water  brought  from  rivers  or  wells  for  distributic 
through  a  town  should,  afiter  passing  through  the  house 
complete  its  sanitary  course  by  washing  the  refose  into  tl 
earth,  and  ultimately  regain  its  original  purity  by  pe 
colating  into  the  river  or  spring.  At  Rugby  and  j 
Watford  this  law  of  nature  is  strictly  observed;  an  app 
ratus  of  pipes  and  hose  conveys  the  liquid  sewage  mn 
the  streets  to  the  farm,  which  it  irrigates  with  profit.  Bi 
in  the  case  of  large  towns,  where  the  drains  carry  away  a  gret 
bulk  of  water  and  of  gravel  from  the  surface  drainage,  and  thei 
are  no  fields  requiring  irrigation,  this  natural  method  is  inaj 
plicable.  The  most  tempting  arrangement  is  the  simple  di 
charge  of  the  whole  sewage  into  the  nearest  river,  and  thei 
outrages  against  the  purity  of  rivers  that  ought  to  be  the  prid 
and  pleasure  of  towns  are  everywhere  attempted  to  be  pei 
petrated.  The  Thames,  being  the  thoroughfare  of  literal 
as  well  as  business  men,  and  having  on  its  banks,  withi 
reach  of  every  whifF  of  odour,  the  Houses  of  Parliamen 
has  found  competent  defenders,  and  has  by  Act  of  Pa 
liament  been  declared  exempt  from  the  filthy  task  of  receivii 
the  contents  of  the  sewers,  and  is  hereafter  to  become  a  rivi 
again,  instead  of  a  gigantic  drain.  But  the  Medlock  i 
Manchester,  the  Trent,  the  upper  stream  of  the  Thames,  ai 
numberless  other  rivers  and  streams  whose  waters  are  turbi 
with  this  ignoble  use,  still  want  defenders,  and  the  rule  hi 
yet  to  be  established  that  the  cleansing  of  streets  and  houses 
not  to  be  secured  at  the  e  "'e  pollution  of  rivers.    Tl 
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necessity  which  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works  believe  to 
exist  of  casting  into  the  sea^  at  enormous  expense^  that  which, 
if  separated  from  the  water  and  gravel  with  which  it  is  mixed, 
would  fertilize  half  a  county,  is  discreditable  to  the  mechanical 
and  chemical  skill  of  the  nation ;  but  I  am  stiU  in  hopes  that 
so  wasteful  and  clumsy  a  proceeding  may  be  rendered  unneces- 
sary, and  that,  if  the  attention  of  competent  persons  be  drawn 
to  so  important  a  matter,  means  of  deodorization  will  before 
long  be  discovered  by  which  those  salutaiy  processes  which  the 
soil  is  adapted  by  nature  to  produce  will  be  artificially  attained 
without  too  much  inconvenience  or  imdue  cost.  Sanitary 
science  is  still  in  its  infancy,  for,  though  rules  for  health  were 
inculcated  as  long  ago  as  the  times  of  Moses  and  of  Hippocrates, 
yet  it  is  only  within  a  few  years  that  discoveries  in  chemistry,  im- 
provements in  mechanics,  and  the  collection  of  vital  statistics 
have  enabled  this  subject  to  be  treated  scientificallv.  It  is  not 
very  long  since  men  became  aware  that  the  air  we  breathe  is  as 
much  a  material  substance  as  the  food  we  eat  and  the  water  we 
drink,  consisting  of  the  same  elements  in  different  combinations, 
and  equally  capable  of  conveying  poisons.  The  recent  discovery 
of  ozone,  and  the  slight  knowlec^  we  yet  possess  of  its  presence 
or  absence,  is  an  in^cation  of  how  much  has  still  to  be  learned 
about  the  composition  of  the  air.  A  deeper  acquaintance  with 
the  processes  of  decomposition  and  fermentation  is  greatly 
desired.  The  microscope  is  revealing  regions  as  astounding  and 
as  interesting  as  any  that  the  telescope  can  unfold.  Not  only 
is  it  useful  in  tracing  the  hidden  incitements  to  disease,  but  it 
is  winning  its  way  to  the  witness-box.  Every  purchaser  of 
eatables  that  may  be  adulterated — and  into  what  articles  of 
food  has  not  perverse  and  dishonest  ingenuity  introduced  some 
amount  of  adulteration  ?— ought  to  have  within  reach  some 
analyst  to  whom  he  might  refer  for  an  authoritative  decision 
on  the  genuineness  of  the  articles  offered  for  sale.  I  don^t 
care  much  about  penalties  if  only  fraudulent  admixtures  could 
be  exposed.  Let  the  public  know  from  authority  that  the 
Cayenne  pepper  sold  at  a  particular  shop  is  coloured  with  red 
lead,  and  the  green  pickles  with  copper ;  that  the  loaf,  which 
to  the  naked  eye  seems  made  of  the  best  and  purest  wheat 
flour,  owes  its  whiteness  to  the  alum,  which  gives  a  fine  ap- 
pearance to  damaged  and  innutritions  flour ;  and  that  the  beer 
which  seems  so  strong  has  been  diluted  with  water,  then 
strengthened  with  narcotic  drugs  and  salted,  so  as  to  aggravate 
the  thirst  it  seems  to  quench,  and  the  public  may  safely  be 
left  to  itself.  When  the  snare  becomes  visible  to  the  bird, 
the  fowler  will  have  but  an  empty  bag ;  and,  if  the  purchaser 
could  be  enabled  to  see  with  the  eyes  of  the  analyst,  enough 
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would  have  been  done  for  his  protection.  Some  inTigorating 
and  manly  exerciaea  are  needful  for  the  health  and  recreation 
of  men  who  are  employed  in  sedentary  or  monotonous  occupa- 
tions. Gymnastic  grounds  have  been  established  at  Primrose-hill 
and  Victoria  Park^  and  also  in  Liverpool  by  the  munificence  of  an 
individual.  The  pastimes  of  races^  running  in  sacks^  and 
dancings  which  are  being  revived  at  harvest  homes  and  similar 
gatherings^  show  that  the  universal  taste  for  trials  of  strength 
and  for  humorous  games  is  not  wanting  even  to  this  grave 
generation;  and  the  success  which  has  attended  the  revival  of  old 
English  sports  at  Wenlock^  under  the  name  of  Olympian  games^  is 
very  encouraging.  The  training  of  Volunteer  Riflemen  rewards 
their  patriotism  by  the  healthfiilness  of  an  exercise  particularly 
beneficial  to  the  sedentary.  Every  town  should  have  its  parks^ 
where  the  population  may  disport  themselves  on  holidays  and 
Sundays^  and  get  health  as  well  as  recreation  from  enjoyment  of 
the  beauties  of  nature.  It  cannot  be  expected  that  many  towns 
will  receive  gifts  as  noble  as  that  which  was  conferred  on  Halifax 
by  Mr.  Crossley,  on  Derby  by  Mr.  Strutt,  and  on  Birmingham 
by  Mr.  Adderley ;  but  even  where  no  voluntary  contributions 
are  forthcoming,  every  town  may  secure  a  park  for  itself  by  the 
imposition  of  a  moderate  rate  to  repay  the  loan  by  which  the 
land  is  purchased. 

Comprehensive  and  at  the  same  time  minute  records  of  the 
number  and  causes  of  sickness  and  death  are  absolutely  neces- 
sary for  a  sure  and  steady  advance  on  this  subject.  The  official 
supply  of  statistics,  which  is  quite  accurate  as  to  numbers,  is 
at  present  insufficient  for  our  purpose.  The  registration  districts 
are  not  set  out  with  any  view  to  produce  vital  statistics,  but 
simply  follow  the  subdivisions  required  for  Poor  Law  relief. 
They  are  not  coincident  with  the  limits  of  any  sanitary  juris- 
diction, and  do  not  separate  people  according  to  the  conditions 
or  occupations  we  desire  to  compare;  so  that  in  local  or 
detailed  inquiries  the  Registrar-General^s  Reports  will  often  not 
avail.  An  improvement  in  the  registration  of  the  causes  of 
death  is  urgently  needed.  From  information  gratuitously  sup- 
plied by  the  medical  officers  of  the  health  of  the  metropolis,  it 
need  not  be  directed  by  the  Superintendent- Registrar  of  Mar- 
riages, but  should  be  placed  as  far  as  possible  in  the  hands  of 
medical  men.  We  want  a  registration  of  sicknesses  that  do 
not  tei-minate  fatally.  The  easiness  with  which  this  might  be 
procured  is  shown  by  the  weekly  publication  of  illnesses  occur- 
ring in  the  public  establishments  of  the  metropolis,  which 
was,  while  I  was  in  that  department,  published  by  the 
General  Board  of  Health.  In  public  hospitals  the  cases  of 
disease  should  be  carefully  recorded,  with  their  fatal  or  other 
terminations.     But  thougn  the  returns  of  mortality  are  not  as 
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complete  as  might  be  desired,  yet,  under  the  able  interpreta- 
tion of  Dr.  Farr,  they  give  ns  oroad  and  intelligible  results. 
In  fixing  the  aim  to  which  we  should  direct  our  e£Ports  it  is 
desirable  to  ascertain  as  far  as  we  can  the  proportion  of  the 
annual  mortality  which  is  preventible  by  means  within  our 
reach.     It  is  estimated  that  if  all  the  population  were  living  in 
healthy  condition,  and  life  were  only  terminated  by  natural 
decay,  the  ordinary  age  at  which  men  and  women  would  depart 
would  be  80.     But  the  mean  duration  of  life  in  England  is  46 
years.     In  seeking  the  standard  of  longevity  which  is  prac- 
ticably attainable,  it  is   important  to  Ibiow  that  in  64  out 
of  628  registration  districts  the  average  annual  death-rate  is 
less  than  17  in  1000  persons  living.    These  districts  are  salu- 
brious in  their  natural  features,  and  their  population,  amounting 
to  1,000,000,  are  chiefly  employed  in  agriculture ;  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  cottages  are  exposed  to  many  of  the  evils  that 
we  most  denounce ;  they  are  not  model  districts,  but  they  are 
districts  from  which  the  chief  evils  we  are  seeking  to  remove 
are  absent,  and  they  furnish  a  fair  practical  standard  of  what  is 
possible  to  attain.     While,  then,  persons  die  at  the  rate  of  17 
in  1000  in  these  standard  districts,  above  22  in  1000  die  on  the 
average  of  all  England,  and  36  in  the  worst  urban  district ;  and 
as  419,815  persons  died  in  1857,  if  the  mortality  of  the  rest  of 
England  had  been  no  greater  than  it  was  in  these  64  districts, 
01,652  lives  would  have  been  preserved  in  that  year.     England 
nas  be^n  divided  by  the  Registrar-General  into  two  classes  of 
registration  districts  of  about  equal  populations,  one  consisting 
mainly  of  urban  and  the  other  of  rural  inhabitants,  and  it  is 
foimd  that  the  rural  death-rate  reaches  only  22  in  1000,  while 
the  urban  is  26.     The  facts  we  possess  at  present  support  the 
theory  that  unhealthiness  prevails  in  proportion  to  the  density 
of  population;  but  this,  like  other  branches  of  the  subject, 
requires  elucidation.     An  examination  of  the  soils  on  which 
epidemics  mostly  prevail  would,  I  believe,  lead  to  some  remark- 
able conclusions,   for  the  diflFerent  influence  exercised    over 
certain  diseases  by  clay  and  gravel  soils  has  been  too  much 
overlooked.     But  the  light  we  now  possess  is  sufiicient  to  prove 
the  startling  fact,  that  in  England  alone  a  hecatomb  of  victims, 
at  least  100,000  of  our  people,  are  being  annually  sacrificed  to 
ignorance  or  disregard  of  the  laws  of  health,  and  that,  in  addition 
to  these  100,000  deaths,  far  more  than  a  million  of  persons  are 
suffering  from  serious  illness  from  the  same  cause.     For  the 
more  complete  confirmation  of  this  fact  we  require  that  the 
total  mortality  should  be  separated  and  distinguished  according 
to  the  diseases  by  which  it  is  occasioned.     An  important  con- 
tribution to  this  knowledge  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Grecnhow. 
He  has  extracted  from  the  general  returns  the  mortality  occur- 
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ring  from  diseasei  vhich  prevail  onder  those  eril  conditi 
life  which  are  most  within  the  power  of  the  commiu 
remove.  These  are— i,  tjphoid  fever;  a,  diarrhoeal  dii 
3,  pulmonary  a£FectionB;  4,  contagious  diseases  of  cb 
coDBisting  of  scarlatina,  inhales,  and  hooping-cough;  1 
the  nervouB  diaeaaes  of  infanta.  On  comparing  the  mc 
of  districta  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  scale  of  he 
f^pears  that  the  did'erence  between  them  is  nearly  ec 
that  mortality  which  occurs  exclusively  &om  the  five  cU 
disease  thus  selected  :— 
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From  which  it  appears  that  if  the  excessive  mortality  fron 
more  preventable  discaaea  could  be  reduced  everywhere 
amount  which  is  found  in  these  selected  rural  districta,  01 
the  deatha  in  England  would  be  prevented,  and  two-thi 
the  deaths  in  the  district  at  the  bottom  of  the  scale.  1 
no  one  will  deny  that  the  prevalence  and  fatality  of  the 
classes  of  diaease  could  be  checked  by  the  energetic  emplo 
of  comprehensive  sanitary  measures.  Typhoid  fever  t 
home  in  ill-drained  places,  and  requires  for  an  ally  some 
rity  in  the  air.  It  never  springs  up  in  the  well-arranged 
of  the  wealthy,  though  it  sometimes  invades  them  by  mc 
contagion.  The  nature  and  locomotion  of  the  cholera 
has  not  yet  been  discovered,  but  all  experience  shows  the 
amid  the  decomposition  of  organic  substances  can  it  de 
its  crushing  power  and  acquire  its  full  virulence.  This 
notoriously  the  case  with  its  kindred  diseases,  diarrha 
dysentery.  A  lai^e  proportion  of  fatal  pulmonary  di 
arise  &om  persons  working  in  overheated  or  too  dry  work 
and  from  inhaling  dust,  fluff,  or  other  aerial  impurities, 
death-rates  of  young  children  aSbrd  an  instructive  test  ol 
tary  circumstances,  allowing  for  the  different  demands  up 
time  and  attention  of  the  mothers  in  different  places, 
sensitive  and  delicate  frames  of  very  young  children  show 
directly  the  influences  of  their  dwellings  than  the  more  bai 
and  resisting  constitutions  of  adults.  It  is  naturally  foun 
where  moat  deaths  of  infanta  are  recorded  there  ^so  arc 
weakly  and  scrofulous  children,  who    drag  on   a  debU 
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existence^  and  perpetuate  a  race  deficient  in  stamina  and  vigour 
both  of  body  and  mind.  In  Mr.  Simon's  Report  to  the  Board 
of  Health  in  1858  it  is  stated  that  every  year  more  than  23^000 
children  under  5  years  of  age  die  of  inflammation  of  the  respi- 
ratory organs,  besides  nearly  4000  whose  deaths  are  attributed 
to  phthisis ;  and  these  27;CX)o  deaths  are  so  unequally  distributed 
that  the  corresponding  death-rate,  in  proportion  to  the  infantine 
}>opulation,  ranges  from  213  in  the  healthiest  district  of  England 
to  2897  in  the  unhealthiest.  The  acute  non-infectious  diseases, 
which  hold  their  chief  sway  in  towns,  and  especially  in  large 
manufjBcturing  towns,  destroy  annually  72,000  young  children, 
and  the  death-rate  they  proauce  in  one  urban  district  is  seven 
times  as  great  as  in  the  most  healthy  rural  districts.  And  if 
we  make  a  much  broader  comparison,  and  compare  the  average 
taken  from  the  2,500,000  who  occupy  the  north-western  counties 
with  that  from  the  4,000,000  who  occupy  the  south-eastern 
portion  of  England,  we  find  the  infantile  death-rate  from  these 
disorders  in  the  north-western  counties  to  be  about  2^  times  as 
high  as  throughout  the  south-eastern  counties.  In  consi- 
dering this  preventable  mortality  of  infants,  we  may  distin- 
guish that  which  arises  from  such  causes  as  the  poverty  of  the 
parents,  and  from  work  which  takes  mothers  away  from  their 
homes,  leaving  their  infants  without  proper  nursing,  while 
the  cries  of  those  infants  for  food  and  change  of  posture 
are  quieted  by  opiates,  so  prized  in  manufacturing  towns  for 
the  calm  they  produce,  though  it  is  only  a  prelude  to  the 
deeper  calm  of  the  tomb,  to  which  they  are  hastening  the 
child ;  but  after  deductions  have  been  made  under  this  heaid,  the 
remaining  mortality  preventable  by  sanitary  measures  is  quite 
sufficient  to  afford  a  safe  test  of  the  want  of  proper  sanitary 
conditions.  But  statistical  records  tell  us  not  only  of  the 
fearful  penalty  we  are  paying  in  the  lives  and  comfort  of  our 
people  by  the  breach  of  sanitary  laws,  but  also  of  the  lives  that 
have  been  saved  and  the  strength  that  has  been  preserved  by 
the  practical  application  of  sanitary  science.  Returns  from  19 
towns  in  which  drainage  works  have  been  executed  under  the 
Public  Health  Act  show  that  the  mortality,  which  previous  to 
those  sanitary  measures  averaged  28  in  looo,  fell  after  them  to 
21  in  1000 ;  and  as  these  towns  contained  a  population  of 
468,000,  the  saving  amounted  to  3200  lives  annually.  Croydon 
is  one  of  the  most  instructive  cases.  Tubular  drainage  was 
adopted  there  at  a  moment  when  the  controversy  respecting 
that  system  was  raging,  and  grave  mistakes  having  been  made 
in  the  application  of  the  plan,  Croydon  became  a  battle-field 
for  the  contending  parties.  Commissioners  inquired,  heavy 
Blue-books  were  published,  and  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
59  I 
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place  have  been  minutely  investigated  and  recorded.  Dr. 
Carpenter  gave,  at  our  meeting  last  year,  a  summary  of  the 
results,  showing  Croydon  to  be  one  of  the  healthiest  towns  in 
the  kingdom.  Notwithstanding  an  imperfection  which  still 
exists  in  the  outfall  of  the  drains,  the  cleansing  of  the  town^ 
the  rapid  removal  of  the  sewage,  and  the  supply  of  pure  water 
have  diminished  the  zvmotic  diseases  to  such  an  extent  that 
the  death-rate,  which  m  1848  was  28*16,  was  in  the  first  half 
of  the  present  year  only  1575,  and,  comparing  the  mean  of 
five  years  before  the  works  came  into  complete  action,  and 
that  of  five  years  after,  the  death-rate  is  found  to  have  fallen 
from  2S  to  22*9 — an  annual  saving  of  196  lives.  The  outlay, 
too,  has  been  compensated  by  such  corresponding  diminution  of 
expense  that  the  total  amount  paid  in  rates  is  only  4^.  iid,, 
while  the  average  of  other  neighbouring  towns  is  5*.  orf. 
Bradford  furnishes  a  striking  example  of  improvement,  with  a 
rapidly  increasing  population.  The  death-rate,  which,  on  the 
average  of  five  years  previous  to  1853,  was  28  i,  has  been 
reduced  on  the  average  of  the  last  five  years  to  22  in  iocx>. 
Liverpool,  about  which  much  controversy  has  been  excited, 
owing  to  the  different  boundaries  included  in  different  calcula- 
tions, has  obtained  a  reduction  of  the  death-rate  of  the 
municipal  area  from  39  to  27  in  locx)  by  the  expenditure  of 
860,000^.  The  exercise  of  the  powers  of  the  Public  Health 
Act  has  produced  the  following  striking  results.  In  Gloucester 
the  death-rate  has  been  reduced  fix)m  2  7  •  60,  on  the  average  of  four 
years  ending  1843,  to  1971  in  1858.  In  Berwick  from  28*5  to 
217,  and  in  Alnwick  from  35-2  to  28*3.  In  Macclesfield  the 
average  death-rate  for  the  five  years  preceding  the  commence- 
ment of  sanitary  administration  was  ^^  in  1000  (while  at  the 
same  time  and  for  the  same  period  a  rural  district  of  1 7  townships 
immediately  surrounding  the  borough  produced  a  death-rate  of 
only  16  in  1000),  and  the  average  death-rate  for  the  five  years 
during  which  sanitary  measures  have  been  in  operation  was  only 
26  in  1000.  This  implies  a  saving  of  10 15  lives.  The  saving 
of  funeral  expenses  arising  from  this  reduction  of  mortality, 
calculated  from  the  returns  of  232  burial  clubs,  amounts  to 
8729^.  Zymotic  diseases  have  decreased  at  the  rate  of  27  per 
cent. :  28,420  cases  of  sickness  have  been  prevented,  and  if  the 
cost  of  these  cases  be  rightly  estimated  according  to  the  data 
furnished  by  benefit  societies  at  i*.  a  day  for  20  days, 
28,420/.  has  thus  been  saved.  The  average  duration  of  life 
within  the  borough  has  been  lengthened  by  three  years,  for  the 
average  age  of  all  who  died  in  the  former  period  was  24  and 
in  the  latter  27.  The  death-rates  of  large  towns  are  influenced 
by  such  various  and  fluctuating  circumstances  that  they  afford 
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only  broad  approximations  to  the  conclusions  we  wish  to 
attain;  but  in  the  accurate  and  well-understood  records  of 
public  establishments  we  find  safe  materials  for  the  construction 
of  sanitary  standards.  In  Combers  work  on  Physiology  it  is 
stated  that  lOO  years  ago^  when  the  pauper  infants  of  London 
were  received  in  workhouses,  and  brought  up  amid  impure 
air  and  with  unwholesome  treatment,  not  above  i  in  24  lived 
to  be  a  year  old ;  so  that  out  of  2800  received  into  them,  2690 
died;  but  when  the  conditions  of  health  came  to  be, better 
understood,  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  obtained  obliging  the 
parish  officers  to  send  the  infants  to  the  country ;  and  this 
frightful  mortality  was  reduced  to  450,  instead  of  upwards  of 
2000.  The  large  establishment  for  pauper  children  at 
Norwood  used  a  few  years  ago  to  be  ravaged  by  epidemics,  and 
to  suflFer  a  high  rate  of  average  mortality.  The  sanitary 
arrangements  that  have  been  adopted  have  reduced  the  average 
death-rate  to  20  in  1000,  which  is  one-third  or  one-half  of 
what  prevails  among  the  classes  from  whom  they  are  drawn 
who  have  not  the  benefit,  as  it  is  in  this  instance,  of  becoming 
paupers,  and  neither  typhoid  fever  nor  measles  have  ever 
originated  in  the  new  bmlding.  In  the  district  school  of  the 
Stepney  Union  the  death-rate  has  fallen  to  17  in  1000.  The 
military  school  at  Chelsea  affords  a  striking  example  of  the 
residts  of  sanitary  improvements.  Dr.  Balfour  improved  the 
ventilation,  apportioned  the  diet  more  judiciously,  and  secured 
opportunities  for  cold  bathing;  and  by  such  measures  has 
succeeded  in  reducing  the  mortality,  which  on  an  average  of 
10  years  had  been  9*5  per  1000,  to  4*8  per  1000  on  an  average 
of  eight  years,  and  the  number  reported  unfit  for  military* 
service  from  strumous  and  other  diseases  has  been  reduced 
from  an  average  of  12*4  to  4*6  per  1000.  Prisons  afford 
perhaps  the  clearest  proof  of  the  results  of  sanitary  care.  The 
best  medical  directions  are  strictly  enforced,  and,  notwith- 
standing the  depression  of  mind  from  confinement  and 
consciousness  of  guilt,  the  effects  of  careful  diet  and  ventilation 
and  beneficial  exercise  are  such  as  to  raise  the  average  exemp- 
tion firom  disease  to  a  much  higher  point  than  prevails  among 
persons  of  the  same  class  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  freedom. 
The  annual  report  of  the  Brixton  prison  says  that,  though 
the  needlewomen  of  the  City  of  London  died  in  1857  at  the 
annual  rate  of  34  in  1000,  the  female  prisoners  in  tlus  prison, 
who  were  healthy  on  their  admission,  died  during  the  same 
period  at  the  annual  rate  of  13*6  in  1000,  and  in  1858  at  the 
rate  of  8  in  1000.  In  Pentonville  prison  the  death-rate  is  only 
one-third  of  what  it  is  among  the  same  class  at  the  same  ages 
in  large  towns.  ' 
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But  statistics^  clearly  as  they  speak  to  the  mind^  do  not 
reach  the  hearty  and  draw  no  tear  from  the  eye.  One 
personal  visit  to  the  single  room  with  stained  walls  and 
sickening  smells^  where  a  whole  family  swarm  for  bare  shelter,  - 
inhaling  sickliness  at  every  breathy  drinking  green  and  stag- 
nant water^  and  swallowing  damaged  food^  will  stir  up  a  more 
fierce  and  indignant  desire  to  come  to  the  rescue  and  do  battle 
on  their  behalf  than  the  largest  array  of  incontrovertible 
figures.  We  want  the  acknowledgment  both  by  law  and 
custom  of  a  higher  standard  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
The  Poor  Law  protects  life,  by  offering  to  every  one  in  the 
land  who  needs  it  necessary  food ;  but  as  yet  the  necessity  of 
protecting  life  from  the  influence  of  poisonous  dwellings  has 
not  practically  been  acknowledged.  The  principle  is  in  the 
statute-book.  The  Nuisances  Removal  Act  prohibits  the  occu- 
pation of  dwellings  certified  by  authority  to  be  unfit  for  human 
habitation,  but  the  standard  of  unfitness  is  variously  estimated. 
Formerly  underground  cellars  were  considered  to  be  all  that 
was  absolutely  necessary  for  the  habitation  of  the  poor.  In 
Liverpool  a  large  portion  of  the  poorer  sort  lived  under  ground; 
but  their  Local  Act  of  1846  enacted  a  higher  standsurd;  and 
there,  as  in  many  other  towns,  the  law  will  not  allow  even 
those  who  in  their  blindness  may  desire  it  to  live  in  so  injurious 
a  manner.  But,  to  our  grief  and  shame  be  it  spoken,  thou- 
sands of  our  fellow-subjects,  both  in  villages  and  towns^  are 
actually  at  the  present  moment  living  in  rooms  which,  accord- 
ing to  any  proper  standard  of  wholesomencss,  self-respect,  and 
decency,  are  utterly  unfit  for  the  habitation  of  civilized 
Christians.  I  am  confident  there  is  no  way  in  which  so 
extensive,  rapid,  and  certain  a  benefit  can  be  conferred  upon 
the  poor  as  by  the  improvement  of  their  dwellings.  Think 
only  of  the  difference  on  the  whole  moral  being  between  a  mere 
resting-place  for  one^s  degradation,  a  refuge  obscure  enough  to 
hide  the  blush  of  shame  at  entering  it,  and  a  decent  dwellings 
which,  however  humble  and  unadorned,  has  yet  the  honest 
gratification  and  the  blessed  and  peaceful  associations  connected 
with  a  home.  The  family  life  is  a  strong  safeguard  of  virtue, 
but  its  efficacy  is  gone,  and  its  sweetness  turns  to  bitterness 
w^hen  it  has  to  be  carried  on  in  the  hideous  den  of  a  back  slum. 
The  evils  which  are  shortening  the  days,  enfeebling  the  vigour, 
and  destroying  the  comfort  of  our  people  are  deeply  rooted  and 
widely  spreading,  but  need  not  discourage  those  who  are  in 
earnest  to  uproot  them.  We  see  our  way,  we  know  the  means^ 
we  only  want  courage  and  perseverance  to  employ  them.  We 
want  co-operating  action  in  the  different  spheres  of  individual 
influence,  local  government,  and  general  politics.  Individuals 
of  education  and  leisure  should  explain  the  laws  of  health  to 
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their  less- educated  neighbours.  Those  who  are  in  the  habit  of 
visiting  the  poor  can  be  very  useful  by  supplying  whitewash 
and  brushes^  so  that  these  may  cleanse  their  own  rooms  without 
the  dreaded  necessity  of  calling  in  the  plasterer.  They  may 
suggest  modes  of  ventilation^  and  afford  guidance  in  the 
selection  of  economical  and  nutritious  diet^  and  in  simple  and 
appropriate  cookery."^  In  the  useful  details  of  domestic 
hygiene  women  are  the  best  teachers^  and  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  that  in  London  female  visitors  are  disseminating  such 
physical  instruction  at  the  same  time  that  they  are  teaching 
the  Bible.  The  rudiments  of  physiology^  and  anatomy^  and 
hygiologv  ought  to  form  part  of  education^  particularly  in 
girls'  scnools;  for  until  wives^  mothers^  and  servant-maids 
understand  the  rules  of  healthy  and  something  of  their  mean- 
ing, our  object  can  never  be  accomplished.  Many  things 
wluch  appear  trifling  in  themselves  are^  in  this  point  of  view^  of 
great  importance.  It  is  provoking^  for  instance^  to  see  the 
prejudice  with  which  people  adhere  to  old  clumsy  fire-grates 
which  give  out  a  minimum  of  heat  with  a  maximum  expenditure 
of  fuel.  Dr.  Amott  has  bestowed  on  the  public  a  valuable 
improvement,  and  the  experiments  on  that  and  other  newly- 
invented  grates,  which  are  recorded  in  a  Blue-book  of  1857,  on 
Warming  and  Ventilation,  might  with  great  advantage  be  ex- 
tended. Warmth  is  an  important  condition  of  health,  and  it  is 
only  by  our  deficiency  in  mechanical  skill  in  the  arrangements 
of  our  dwellings  that  warmth  has  so  often  to  be  sacrificed  to 
the  ventilation  of  the  apartment. 

It  is  very  recently  that  it  has  generally  been  admitted  that 
for  the  proper  government  of  a  town  its  authorities  must  be 
armed  with  sanitaiy  powers.  The  common  law  promises 
redress  for  chemical  as  well  as  mechanical  injuries,  and  will 
prescribe  the  abatement  of  everything  that  can  be  proved  to  be 
a  nuisance.  But  as  the  cleanliness  of  a  town  requires  co- 
operation, the  ruling  body  must  take  the  direction.  If  govern- 
ment be  maintained  for  the  protection  of  persons  and  property 
from  breaches  of  the  law,  why  may  it  not  protect  from  breaches 
of  sanitary  laws  the  lives  of  those  subject  to  its  authority,  and 
health,  which  is  the  capital  and  stock  in  trade  of  the  labourer? 
The  local  authority  must  in  aU  towns  be  charged  with  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  air,  and  be  responsible  for  preventing  its  purity 
from  being  unnecessarily  defiled.  The  expenses  of  a  Local  Act 
have  become  unnecessary,  and  the  ample  powers  of  the  first 
Public  Health  Act  and  the  Local  Government  Act  may  be 
adopted  without  expense,  and  to  such  an  extent  only  as  may 
be  suitable  to  the  circumstances  of  the  place.      One  of  the 

'  •  In  the  Sanitary  Hotuehold  WatUs,  published  by  Jarrold,  the  necessary  inform 
m»tioD  if  pointedly  stated. 
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greatest  advantages  of  the  last-mentioned  Act  is  the  facility  it 
affords  for  altering  the  boundary  of  municipal  government  in 
conformity  with  the  extension  and  contraction  of  the  area  over 
which  the  jurisdiction  ought  to  extend.     The  law  is  no  longer 
in  faulty  but  1  am  sorry  to  say  the  administration  of  the  law 
often  is.     If  the  good  that  is  to  be  accomplished  by  sanitary 
administration  could   be  better  understood  and  more  widely 
appreciated^  benevolence  and  the  noble  ambition  of  taking  care 
of  the  vital  interests  of  the  poor  would  bring  forth  candidates 
for  town  councils  and  local  boards  where  the  disregard  of  such 
results  now  leaves  the  field  uncontested  to  such  low  motives  as 
notoriety^  personal  interest^  or  the  mistaken  economy  of  saving 
the  rates  rather  than  the  poor.      Scarcely  any  performance  of 
duty  is  more  worthy  of  respect  than  that  of  a  man  who  loves 
not  municipal  contests  or  parish  debates^  but  submits  to  much 
that  is  repugnant  to  his  tastes  for  the  great  purpose  of  pre- 
serving the  lives  and  health  of  his  fellow-citizens.     The  chief 
stumbling-block  in  the  way  of  improvement  is  the  superficial 
and  ignorant  view  so  often  taken  of  economy.     Rates  that  are 
paid  are  very  palpable^  but  rates  that  are  saved  require  faith  to 
discern.     But  it  is  easy  to  demonstrate  to  any  one  who  will 
listen  that  the  refusal  of  rates  for  effective  drainage  and  water 
supply  is  as  extravagant  in  finance  as  it  is  heartless  in  feeling. 
If  health  be  not  protected  by  the  local  rate,  the  want  of  it  wul 
draw  on  the  poor-rate.     Sickness  breaks  upon  the  independence 
of  those  whose  wages  only  suflSce  for  their  support  in  health ; 
and  when  an  epidemic  has  forced  a  man  to  receive  parish  relief, 
he  returns  to  the  same  resource  with  less  repugnance  on  slighter 
occasions.     Fevers  are  known  to  spend  their  greatest  virulence 
on  men  in  the  prime  of  life,  and  the  extravagance  of  permitting 
widows  and  orphans  to  become  chargeable  on  others  is  as  great 
as  allowing  the  loss  of  strong  and  skilled  workmen.     Dr.  Farr 
has  estimated  the  money  value  to  the  nation  of  an  agricultural 
labourer,  at  the  age  of  25,  at  246/.  ys,,  that  being  the  net  worth 
of  his  future  wages  after  deducting  the  estimated  cost  of  his 
necessary  maintenance ;  and  his  figures  prove,  what  common 
sense  would  not  question  or  deny,  that  it  is  as  profitable  to  the 
public  purse  as  it  is  consonant  to  every  other  human  interest 
to  execute  the  dictates  of  natural  laws  for  the  preservation  of 
life.     It  seems  to  me  an  evidence  of  the  backwardness  of  our 
civilization  that  sanitary  subjects  have  so  little  place  in  general 
politics.     And  it  is  remarkable  that  the  working  classes  should 
never  have  been  made  to  see  how  greatly  these  matters  affect 
their  interests.     Many  agitations  have  been  set  on  foot  among 
them  which  have  come  to  nought,  because  not  founded  on  what 
the  rest  of  the  community  have  admitted  to  be  wisdom  and 
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justice.  But  there  is  an  agitation  which  I  believe  would  be 
successful — an  agitation  for  the  essentials  of  a  healthy  existence. 
A  cry  for  a  new  charter  might  succeed,  and  certainly  would  not 
be  treated  with  disdain,  if  the  five  points  of  that  new  charter 
were  to  be  pure  air,  pure  water,  good  drainage,  unadulterated 
food,  and  open  spaces  for  exercise.  Such  a  cry  as  this  would 
rally  together  all  those  who,  however  they  may  diflFer  in  party 
politics,  are  agreed  respecting  the  brotherhood  of  a  common 
humanity,  and  whose  hearths  desire  is  to  see  no  one  wanting 
the  simple  necessaries  of  a  healthy  life.  Hitherto  calamity  only 
has  been  able  to  rouse  the  public  to  a  sense  of  the  importance 
of  this  subject.  The  losses  of  our  army  in  the  Crimea  awakened 
the  military  authorities  to  the  necessities  of  consulting  sanitary 
commissioners.  During  the  two  years  and  a  quarter  that  the 
campaign  lasted,  out  of  an  army  of  which  the  average  strength 
was  34,500,  20,800  died  from  all  causes;  but  of  these  deaths 
only  5000  occurred  in  action  or  from  wounds  inflicted  by  the 
enemy.  Two-thirds  of  the  whole  mortality  arose  from  other 
causes  more  destructive  than  shot,  bullet,  or  bayonet.  An 
equal  number  of  men  of  the  same  ages  would,  according  to 
the  average  death-rate  of  the  more  healthy  districts  of 
England,  have  suffered  a  loss  of  only  610  in  lieu  of  20,000. 
The  astounding  discovery  that  the  picked  men  of  the  army,  the 
most  favoured  regiments,  were  dying  at  a  greater  rate  than 
the  most  neglected  classes  of  the  community,  was  required  before 
the  ignorant  and  barbarous  customs  of  barrack  life  could  be 
remeoied.  The  periodical  approaches  of  cholera  aroused  atten- 
tion to  precautions  which  have  saved  thousands  from  other  less 
rapid  but  more  constant  diseases.  But  it  becomes  a  wise 
nation  not  to  wait  for  panics,  but  to  make  timely  and  scientific 
preparations  against  every  invasion,  whether  of  diseases  or 
more  visible  foes.  The  health  of  the  people  ought  to  arrest 
more  of  the  attention  of  rulers,  if  it  were  only  that  a  good 
digestion  and  healthy  feelings  promote  content,  while  the  lean 
and  bilious  Cassiuses  must  excite  apprehension  in  those  who 
stand  round  Caesar's  throne.  The  present  is  a  time  when  we 
may  expect  to  secure  the  attention  of  the  public.  The  great 
questions  in  agitation  are  hardly  suflScient  to  occupy  men's 
minds,  or  even  to  supply  the  ammunition  for  party  warfare  ;  and 
it  may  be  seriously  questioned  whether  the  discussions  about 
the  distribution  of  political  power,  the  adjustment  of  taxation, 
and  the  extension  of  commerce,  important  as  they  are,  are 
likely  to  lead  to  a  greater  increase  of  the  national  welfare  than 
the  improvements  under  discussion  here  in  the  social  condition  of 
the  people.  That  improvement,  to  be  real,  must  extend  to  the 
three  great  parts  of  our  earthly  nature — the  moral,  the  intel- 
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lectual^  and  the  physical.    The  three  cannot  be  separated.     It  is 
in  vain  that  schools  and  institutes  lead  towards  a  higher  tone  of 
thought;  fffkd  feeling,  if  they  are  to  be  counteracted  by  repulsive 
homes^  ^' which  the  atmosphere  is  so  debilitating  as  to  impart 
even  to  "women  a  craving  to  get  from  strong  drink  the  stimulus 
which  nature  is  there  prevented  from  supplying.     And  now  I 
come   to  the  part  which  should   devolve   upon  the   Queen's 
Government  in  the  general  effort  for  the  sanitary  improvement 
of  the  people.     There  are  some  who  would  exclude  this  alto- 
gether from  the  frmctions  of  Government,  just  as  there  are 
some  who  contend  that  the  Government  is  the  only  body  in  the 
country  that  should  be  debarred  from  promoting  education  or 
the  teaching  of  religion.     But  voluntaryism  in  pestilence  and 
plague  has  not  yet  been  erected  into  a  conscientious  doctrine^ 
nor  have  the  opponents  of  compulsory  cleanliness  declared 
themselves  to  be  the  party  for  dirt ;  but  they  have  found  a  cry, 
a  matter  of  the  first  importance  in  such  controversies.     Their 
cry  is  '  No  centralization ;'  and  they  declare  that,  if  the  Ad- 
ministration at  Whitehall  is  to  have  any  authority  to  protect 
health,  the  sacred  principle  of  self-government  is  evaded  and 
England  will  be  centralized.     Now,  I  feel  as  strongly  as  any  one 
that  centralization,  in   its  proper  meaning,   is  repugnant  to 
British  notions,  and  ought  to  be  utterly  repudiated.    It  exists  in 
France,  where  the  local  authorities  are  nominated  fit)m  the 
capital,  and  have  to  act  imder  directions  from  the  Minister  of 
the  Interior ;  but  the  utmost  that  we  have  in  England  is  a  sort 
of  central  supervision,  as  in  the  instance  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
which  is  authorized  to  compel  observance  of  the  law  by  the  boards 
of  guardians,  and  to  take  cognizance  of  failures  or  breaches  of 
their  duty,  and  in  the  inspection  of  factories,  coal-mines,  and 
prisons.     The  central  action,  which  is  in  accordance  with  our 
Constitution,  and  which  might  be  advantageously  extended,  is 
that  which  renders  the  responsibility  of  the  local  governments 
a  reality ;    which,  by  skilled  inspection   and   official  reports, 
secures  publicity  to  their  conduct ;  and  only  intervenes  when 
the  powers   of  the  local   authority  are  grossly  neglected  or 
flagrantly  abused.     For  some  years  we  had  a  distinct  sanitary 
department  of  the  Government  represented  in  Parliament,  but 
it   had   no   power   that   could   be   called   centralizing,  in  the 
obnoxious  use  of  that  term.     It  is  true  it  attempted  to  guide 
and  to  teach,  but  it  had  no  vocation  to  coerce.     It  collected  the 
experience  of  particular  places  where  experiments  had   been 
made,  for  general  information ;  it  published  reports  on  the  most 
pressing  and  difficult  sanitary  questions;   and  its  advice  was 
sought  from  all  parts  of  the  country  on  legal,  medical,  and 
engineering  difficulties.     It  aimed  at  becoming  the  brain  of 
the  sanitary  body,  diffusing  energy  and  guidance  through  every 
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Umb ;  but  it  never  assumed  the  pretension  of  becoming  arms  or 
legs,  and  of  substituting  its  own  action  for  any  other.  The 
powers  of  the  General  Board  of  Health  were,  doubtless,  too 
limited,  and  it  was  taunted  with  having  so  little  to  do.  This 
taunt  might  have  led  to  the  extension  of  its  powers  to  larger 
spheres  of  usefulness,  had  not  its  opponents  succeeded  in  its 
destruction.  But  out  of  its  ashes  rose  a  phcenix  which  may 
hereafter  take  a  higher  flight.  The  council  ofSce  is  charged 
with  the  consideration  of  public  health.  The  medical  officer  of 
the  Board  of  Health  has  become  the  medical  officer  of  the 
Privy  Council,  and  has  to  watch  any  extraordinary  epidemic  or 
excessive  amount  of  fatal  disease  which  may  require  inspection 
and  report.  While  Mr.  Simon  holds  that  important  office  its 
full  benefits  will  be  secured.  By  his  luminous  report  on  vacci- 
nation he  dispelled  the  doubts  and  suspicions  of  the  efficacy  of 
that  practice  which  were  lurking  even  in  educated  minds,  and 
has  laid  a  foundation.on  which  may  safely  be  rested  the  justifi- 
cation of  more  efibctive  measures  for  the  abolition  of  smallpox. 
But  if  any  one  should  persist  in  asserting  that  the  Government 
has  no  call  to  meddle  in  this  matter,  I  ask  what  notion  of 
government  have  they  formed  to  exclude  it  from  all  considera- 
tion of  100,000  premature  and  preventable  deaths,  and  of  above 
1,000,000  serious  preventable  illnesses,  and  of  the  moral  as 
well  as  physical  degradation  and  misery  that  ensues?  The 
State  has  a  direct  interest  in  guarding  against  a  deterioration 
of  our  race.  The  English  workman  is  the  best  in  the  world ; 
the  British  soldier  has  never  crossed  bayonets  with  his  equal ; 
but  the  crowding  oi  the  population  in  large  towns  without 
efficient  sanitary  provisions,  and  the  want  of  piTident  regulations 
in  many  occupations,  have  an  undoubted  tendency  to  enfeeble 
our  people.  Improvements  in  steam  navigation  are  providing 
floating  bridges  for  the  transport  of  troops,  and  are  diminishing 
the  inaccessibility  of  our  island.  We  must  expect  that,  whenever 
a  war  breaks  out,  we  shall  be  exposed  to  the  risk  which  every 
Continental  country  has  endured — a  struggle  for  life  or  death 
with  a  foreign  invader  on  our  own  soil ;  and  our  national  glory, 
and  possibly  our  national  existence,  may  depend  on  the  undi- 
minished vigour  and  boldness  of  our  men.  I  can  have  no 
apprehension  about  the  result ;  but  I  wish  you  to  keep  in  mind 
that  the  physical  strength,  the  healthy  frames,  and  the  content- 
ment of  the  people  are  no  slight  elements  of  our  national 
greatness ;  and  I  am  confident  that  in  the  enlightenment  and 
right  feeling  of  the  present  generation  we  shall  find  a  hearty 
response  when  we  declare  that  the  public  health  is  of  funda- 
mental importance,  and  demands  the  co-operation  of  every  one 
who  can  give  a  helping  hand  in  every  class  from  the  lowest  to 
the  highest  in  the  land. 
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ON  THE  PROGRESS  OF  CIVILIZATION  IN  ENGLAND. 


THE  first  impressions  of  nature  derived  from  our  brief  ex- 
perience leave  a  deep  sense  of  its  stability.  From  youth 
to  age  we  gaze  on  the  eternal  hills  and  observe  no  change. 
The  level  of  the  ocean  remains  the  same.  Day  succeeds  to 
night,  the  seasons  follow  in  their  regular  order,  and  if  there  be 
any  variety  of  temperature,  of  the  amount  of  rain,  or  in  other 
atmospheric  phenomena,  minute  observation  tends  to  establish 
a  cyclical  succession.  Even  the  utmost  reach  of  traditional  or 
written  history  confirms  primarily  this  profound  conviction  of 
the  stability  of  the  order  of  nature.  It  is  true  that  some  of 
the  works  of  man — temples,  churches,  and  towns — ^have  been 
submerged,  in  some  cases,  by  the  subsidence  of  the  coast,  demon- 
strable by  physical  proofs.  But  neither  these  facts  nor  the 
action  of  volcanic  forces  burying  towns  in  mud  or  lava — nor 
earthquakes  shaking  cities  into  ruins — nor  of  deposits  of  silt  in 
deltas  leaving  ports  far  from  the  shore — nor  the  more  recondite 
proofs  of  the  steady  rise  of  certain  coasts  within  the  period 
when  men's  works  have  left  proofs  of  their  existence — fail  to 
shake  the  confidence  in  that  stability  which  our  personal  expe- 
rience shows  to  be  in  the  main  imdisturbed. 

Yet  when  we  come  to  examine  with  care  the  material  history 
of  the  world,  that  which  in  our  ephemeral  life  is  thus  stable  is 
proved  to  be  undergoing  perpetual  flux.  Science  gradually  ac- 
cumulates proofs  that  strata  of  vast  thickness  have  been  deposited 
frt)m  a  superincumbent  ocean,  in  periods  of  time  to  be  measured 
only  by  sidcrial  cycles,  of  which  the  return  of  comets  with  the 
remotest  nodes  would  be  but  as  minutes.  These  mountain 
peaks,  bleaching  without  visible  change  during  generations  of 
men  and  revolutions  of  empires,  have  been  uplifted  from  the 
bottom  of  oceans,  or  have  been  thrust  by  volcanic  throes  from 
chasms  in  which  the  rocks  were  liquid  ^dth  the  central  heat. 
Islands  covered  with  the  bread-fruit  tree,  which  stud  the  Pacific, 
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have  grown  from  its  depths  hy  the  labours  of  an  insignificant 
insect^  which  has  constructed  rocks  capable  of  braving  the 
fiercest  surge.  Vast  masses  of  limestone  consist  solely  of  ani- 
malcular  shells  of  exquisite  forms  and  delicacy.  The  carbonic 
acid  now  forming  part  of  these  rocks,  and  the  carbon  chiefly 
constituting  the  masses  of  coal  accumulated  in  the  carboniferous 
series  of  strata,  have  been  separated  from  the  air,  by  animal 
and  vegetable  organisms,  in  a  lapse  of  time  which  the  imagina- 
tion strives  in  vain  to  grasp.  Equally  vain  is  the  effort  at 
present  to  realize  the  condition  of  the  earth  in  these  successive 
periods,  marked  by  changes  of  stratification,  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life. 

At  one  time  the  earth  has  been  covered  with  great  muddy 
lagoons,  with  a  tropical  vegetation,  and  monstrous  creatures 
basking  on  their  shores  in  an  atmosphere  filled  with  hot  vapours. 

At  another,  vast  glaciers  have  ploughed  the  ravines  of  moun- 
tainsj  and  huge  icebergs  have  transported  blocks  of  stone  from 
shore  to  shore.  The  forces  which  caused  these  phenomena  are 
shown  by  science  to  be  still  in  operation,  and  the  scheme  of 
catastrophic  eras  suddenly  transforming  the  face  of  nature  is 
daily  more  and  more  discountenanced  by  the  progress  of  inquiry. 

Our  idea,  therefore,  of  the  stability  of  the  earth  is  not  founded 
on  the  absence  of  change ;  but  on  the  fact  that  this  change  is 
for  the  most  part  so  gradual,  as  to  be  consistent  with  order. 
Instead  of  living  in  a  world  in  which  the  creative  and  regene- 
rative force  has  exhausted  its  cycle  of  changes,  we  learn  slowly 
to  conceive  that  our  ephemeral  race  is  witnessing  and  gradually 
recording  part  of  the  history  of  one  era  of  that  beneficent 
design  of  which  this  earth  is  the  theatre. 

While  we  cannot  refuse  the  proof  that  herds  of  hippopotami, 
tigers,  elephants,  and  other  tropical  animals  are  buried  in  the 
drift  of  Abbeville  and  Amiens,  in  the  caves  of  Sicily  and  of 
Devonshire,  we  are  astonished  by  the  idea  that  England  aud 
Europe  may  have  been  separated  from  Africa  by  the  submerg- 
ence of  land  now  forming  the  floor  of  the  Channel  and  of  the 
Mediterranean,  without  any  catastrophe  causing  the  extinction 
of  these  and  other  races  of  living  Animals. 

Into  this  conception  enters  a  new  idea  of  the  lapse  of  time. 
How  stable  must  nature  have  been,  if  the  country  round  Lake 
Ontario  has  undergone  no  marked  change  of  surface,  while 
the  deep  bed  of  the  Niagara  River  has  been  excavated  through 
the  rocky  table  land  for  so  many  miles. 

Palaeontologists  give  us  indisputable  proofs  of  the  existence, 
not  simply  of  an  archetypal  design  in  the  structure  of  animals 
from  the  remotest  periods  of  time,  but  of  the  persistence  even 
of  species  through  ages  marked  by  memorable  revolutions  in 
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the  structure  and  inhabitants  of  this  earth.  In  like  mannei' 
the  most  superficial  observation  proves  to  us^  that  some  portions 
of  our  race  have  undergone  no  appreciable  change  since  the 
earliest  authentic  records  of  primaeval  history.  The  patriarchal 
life  described  in  Grenesis  is  precisely  that  of  the  Kirgish  tribes 
visited  by  Mr.  Atkinson.  The  Negro  race  are  exactly  portrayed 
in  the  paintings  on  the  Egyptian  monuments  in  the  reign  of 
Thotmes  III.^  fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era.  The 
Arab  of  the  desert  is  still  the  son  of  Ishmael.  Even  among 
our  own  European  civilization  the  Jew  and  the  Gipsy  remain 
apart  and  unchanged. 

The  material  history  of  the  world  is  marked  by  successive 
eras^  each  distinguished  by  the  molecular  structure  of  its  rocks 
and  the  remains  of  animal  life  which  they  contain.  As  we  rise 
from  the  primary  strata  in  which  no  traces  of  animal  life  have 
been  founds  we  pass  under  review  the  evidences  of  marvellous 
though  gradual  changes  in  the  condition  of  the  earthy  of  ita 
atmosphere  and  temperature,  accompanied  as  a  general  rule  by 
the  appearance  of  the  higher  forms  of  animal  life.  Throughout 
these  successive  steps  of  progress^  the  proofs  of  one  harmonious 
design  appear,  especially  in  the  preservation  of  one  type  of 
structure,  which  the  palaeontologist  traces  through  all  its  homo- 
logies to  its  most  perfect  form  in  man. 

We  cannot,  as  in  the  more  recent  history  of  nations,  define 
the  condition  of  the  air,  the  range  of  temperature,  the  limits 
of  the  ocean,  and  the  solid  earth  in  their  relations  to  the  animal 
life  of  each  era,  though  profound  and  interesting  speculations 
are  not  wanting  on  each  of  these  subjects ;  nor  can  we  iden- 
tify the  forces  which  caused  the  change  from  one  class  of  rocks 
to  another  stratification. 

But  as  in  the  appearance  of  the  successive  forms  of  animal 
life  there  is  irrefragable  proof  of  design,  approaching  in  ages  a 
more  perfect  structure,  so  doubtless  the  future  discoveries  of 
science  will  tend  to  show,  that,  as  each  era  of  stratification  was 
more  compatible  with  the  existence  of  the  higher  forms  of  life, 
so  this  succession  of  the  strata  has  been  determined  by  a  har- 
monious chain  of  causation,*  preparing  the  earth  for  the  habi- 
tation of  man. 

The  history  of  nations  exhibits  analogous  phenomena.  To 
confine  our  necessarily  brief  survey  to  our  own  country,  we 
have  in  its  progress,  in  like  manner  as  in  nature,  successive 
eras  of  development.  Each  era  is  marked  by  the  operation 
of  some  new  force  on  our  domestic  and  social  habits,  internal 
organization,  civil  or  religious  polity — all  tending  to  produce 
that  form  of  civilization  which  we  now  enjoy.  Before  the 
invasion   of  Caesar  the  southern   part  of  England   had  pro- 
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bably  made  as  much  progress  in  civilization  as  the  Gauls. 
The  Britons  maintained  a  considerable  commercial  intercourse 
with  the  coast  of  Gaul.     They  had  discovered  and  worked  some 
of  the  metals^  and  the  commerce  of  Cornwall  had  from  a  very 
early  period  a  connexion  even  with  Phcenicia.      They  were, 
thei^ore,  much  raised  above  merely  savage  life.    The  Druids 
as  a  priesthood  had  probably  quite  as  much  learning  as  the 
Roman  augurs.     The  resistance  of  the  Britons  to  the  Roman 
legions,  the  vigour  with  which  they  even  assaulted  the  Roman 
camps,  the  successive  insurrections  by  which  they  disputed  the 
Roman  power,  their  war-cars  armed  with  scythes,  the  remains 
of  their  camps — all  prove  that  South  Britain  was  inhabited  by 
a  race  which  had  within  itself  the  germs  of  civilization.     At 
the  same  time  a  large  part  of  the  country  was  in  a  condition 
of  forest  and  morass ;  there  were  few  roads  deserving  the  name ; 
probably  no  walled  towns ;  the  fastnesses  of  the  Britons  were 
almost  impr^nable  by  the  depth  of  forests  and  bogs  in  which 
they  were  secluded — the  abatis,  fence,  ditch,  or  rampart  by 
which  they  were  surrounded ;  and  the  difficulties  of  the  Roman 
army  consisted  as  much  in  a  conquest  of  nature  as  in  a  struggle 
with  the  valour,  stratagems,  surprises,  and  wiles  of  a  fierce  race 
inhabiting  a  wild  country  with  the  resources  of  which  they  were 
familiar.     With  this  invasion  ceased  the  British  power  in  the 
greater  part  of  England  in  the  century  before  the  Christian  era. 
The  first  step  in  the  succeeding  2000  years  is  the  Roman 
occupation  of  England  for  400  years.     We  read  the  character- 
istics of  this  Roman  dominion  (according  to  Ptolemy)  in  56 
walled  towns,  some  of  which  still  exist;  in  the  ruins  of  theatres, 
villas,  baths,  and  other  public  or  private  buildings  now  found 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  many  towns,  and  giving  proofs  of  the 
introduction  of  the  arts  and  luxury  of  the  Empire ;  in  many 
military  roads,  penetrating  the  primaeval  forests  and  leading  from 
camp  to  camp  and  town  to  town ;  in  the  supremacy  of  law  and 
order  over  the  disputes  and  raids  of  tribes ;  and  in  the  foimdation 
of  municipalities,  though  these,  on  the  withdrawal  of  the  Roman 
power  as  one  of  the  signs  of  the  decay  of  the  Empire,  probably 
left  little  trace  in  our  customs.     The  arts,  the  literatiu^,  the 
law  of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  cities  which  it  founded,  and 
th^  became  centres  from  which  the  civilization  of  the  masters 
of  the  world  even  in  that  corrupt  age  tended  to  difiuse  itself. 
These  influences  were  not  all  of  a  transient  character.     The 
Roman  law  never  entirely  perished,  but  survived  in  some  degree 
in  the  subsequent  periods  of  fluctuation,  metamorphosed  doubt- 
less by  other  influences,  but  entering  into  the  common  law  and 
the  civil  poKty  of  the  country  after  the  Roman  domination 
ceased,  firom  the  fifth  to  the  fifteenth  century.     Less  by  these 
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traditions  tlian  by  subsequent  reyival^  we  derive^  especially 
from  Greece  and  Rome^  the  principle  on  which  all  philosophy 
and  all  liberty  rest^  the  freedom  of  human  thought  as  the  great 
creative  power  from  which  spring  all  new  developments.  They 
left  us  also  the  type  of  the  beautiful  in  nature  and  art^  which 
survived  all  the  neglect  of  the  Middle  Ages^  and  reappeared  in 
the  works  of  modem  civilization. 

The  great  eras  in  the  history  of  mankind  resemble  the  geo- 
logical in  this^  that  while  they  are  attended  with  the  intro- 
duction of  new  forms  of  life  and  organization,  they  are  destruc- 
tive to  a  large  extent  of  those  which  preceded  them.  As  the  tide 
of  Roman  ci\'ilization,  art,  and  law  receded  from  Great  Britain^ 
it  was  succeeded  by  a  period  of  mingled  colonization  and  con- 
quest by  the  northern  European  tribes  of  the  Saxons  and  i)anes. 
This  era  of  Teutonic  occupation^  extending  without  more  than 
transient  disturbance  over  700  years,  has  had  a  more  marked  in- 
fluence than  any  other  on  the  race,  the  local  institutions,  and 
the  social  organization  of  England.  The  Saxons  and  Danes^ 
following  the  centres  of  Roman  organization  from  scats  of  mili- 
tary power,  penetrated  the  forests,  destroying,  expelling^  oir 
taking  captive  and  making  slaves  of  their  barbarous  occupants^ 
slowly  subduing  nature  and  taming  man. 

Their  first  great  gift  was  to  introduce  into  the  corrupted  mass 
of  social  life  throughout  the  Roman  Empire  the  idea  of  the  in- 
dividual dignity  of  man  as  the  member  of  a  family.  This  pre- 
pared them  to  become  the  founders  of  enduring  Christian  states. 
The  authority  of  the  father  in  the  household  and  over  its 
branches  and  dependents  was  the  centre  whence  the  rudiment 
of  our  civil  state  evolved. 

Caesar  declares  that  the  divisions  of  the  land  took  place  ac- 
cording to  families  or  relationships  cognationes.  The  idea  of 
freedom  rather  than  equality;  the  love  and  the. capacity  of 
association  and  self-government  in  each  fragment  of  the  com- 
mimity ;  the  right  of  each  freeman  to  a  voice  in  this  govern- 
ment either  personally  or  by  representation ;  these  are  among 
the  gifts  which  the  Saxons  made  to  our  civilization,  in  the  place 
of  the  walled  towns  which  they  destroyed — the  arts  which  they 
could  neither  imitate  nor  replace — and  the  philosophic  law  of 
which  they  retained  at  first  only  a  traditional  influence.*    The 


*  In  the  marhf  or  march^  we  have  the  germ  of  the  parish,  with  its  powers  of 
separate  self-government ;  and,  at  the  time  of  the  Norman  conquest,  the  parishes 
in  England  were  about  the  same  in  number  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  present 
century.  The  hundred,  which  probably  had  not  a  strictly  territorial  origin,  has 
retained  its  boundaries  from  an  early  Saxon  date.  The  G^  or  Sclr,  became  the 
shire  or  county ;  and,  though  these  last  have  undergone  much  chaage  in  extent,  the 
names  of  many  counties,  as  well  as  of  most  parishes,  can  be  traced  to  a  very  early 
period.  These  divisions  had  each  their  separate  courts  of  justice  or  parliainents, 
their  judges  and  executive  officers. 
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territorial  organization  of  the  country  not  only  had  its  origin 
but  consolidated  almost  into  its  present  form  during  their  rule. 

In  the /olknuft  and  the  witenagem6t  we  have  the  germ  of  oiur 
national  representative  institutions.  The  Witan  had  a  consulta- 
tive voice — they  deliberated  on  new  laws^ which  were  promulgated 
by  their  own  and  the  king's  authority — they  made  treaties  and 
alliances — they  even  deposed  kings — jointly  with  the  king  they 
could  levy  taxes^  appoint  prelates  to  vacant  sees^  could  make 
grants  of  land^  and  were  a  supreme  court  of  justice  in  civil  and 
criminal  causes.  The  Saxon  buris,  or  towns^  had  a  far  less  fierce 
struggle  for  their  municipal  privileges,  with  the  authority  of 
the  lord,  the  bishop,  or  the  king,  than  the  Continental  cities. 
The  right  of  self-government  seems  to  have  been  more  easily 
transferred  with  the  tithing  and  hundred  to  the  burA,  and  the 
Saxon  institution  displaced  the  Roman.  Yet,  notwithstanding 
the  persistence  of  some  types  of  the  Roman  civilization,  and  the 
germs  of  a  sound  domestic  and  social  constitution  implanted  by 
the  Saxons,  the  struggles  with  the  Danes,  the  petty  wars  of  the 
separate  Saxon  kingdoms,  and  the  right  of  feud  which  made 
every  man  the  avenger  of  his  own  wrongs,  covered  England  with 
blood.  The  right  of  feud  continued  through  the  whole  Saxon 
period,  mitigated  by  the  successive  laws  which  defined,  and  as 
fer  as  possible  limited,  its  sphere.  The  Wergt/ld,  or  life  price, 
was  the  basis  on  which  all  peaceful  settlement  of  feud  was 
established,  and  the  law  contained  a  tariff  of  the  life  of  men  of 
different  conditions.  So  now  we  prosecute  our  own  wrongs  in, 
the  civil  courts,  and  receive  compensation  assessed  by  a  jury 
even  for  domestic  injuries,  whose  chief  mischief  is  a  moral  wrong* 

The  mass  of  the  labourers  in  every  craft,  and  of  the  herds- 
men and  tillers  of  the  soil  in  the  Saxon  era,  had  no  poli- 
tical or  social  rights.  They  could  be  bought  and  sold.  They 
were  adscripti  gleba,  and  conveyed  with  it  under  the  compre- 
hensive phrase  '  mid  mete  and  mid  mannum.'  They  received, 
like  the  beasts  of  burthen,  food  and  lodging  for  their  toil ;  but 
they  were  absolutely  in  the  '  mund,'  that  is,  under  the  pro- 
tection and  power  of  their  master,  who  might  kill  them  at  his 
pleasure.  They  were  reduced  to  this  form  of  slavery  either  as 
captives  in  war  (and  thus  it  is  thought  a  large  part  of  the 
ancient  British  population  were  held  in  thraldom)  or  as  a  con- 
sequence of  marriage  with  a  serf,  of  settlement  among  a  servile 
population,  of  crime,  by  surrender,  or  superior  legal  power,  or 
by  oppression.*    The  modern  system  of  tenancy  seems  to  have 

*  SUyeiy  was  inherited  by  children.  "  On  an  estate'  serfs  discharged  the  func- 
tions of  ploughmen,  shepherd,  goatherd,  swineherd,  oxherd,  and  cowherd,  bamman, 
BOwer,  ha3n"^ati,  woodward,  dairymaid,  beadle,  or  messenger:  while  the  gene^t, 
ootaetlS)  gebtLr,  bedoere,  and  gafolsw^n,  were  probably  poor  freemen,  fi:x>m  whom 
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liad  its  origin  in  the  leases  for  life^  or  the  shorter  periods  called 
'  Ise'an/  or  loan.  We  have  thus  in  the  Saxon  era  some  of  the 
constituent  elements  of  English  society  more  or  less  defined — 
in  the  '  theoves/  or  serfs^  the  labourers  and  handicraftsmen  in 
a  condition  of  thraldom ;  in  the  '  ceorls/  churls,  or  Tilleins,  a 
class  destined  ultimately  to  emancipate  themselves  firom  the 
condition  of  villenage  to  that  of  an  independent  yeomanry ;  in 
the  free  men,  the  free  occupants  of  the  Ise'an  land,  the  types  of 
our  present  free  labourers  and  tenantry;  in  the  thanes  of  marics 
and  lords  of  hundreds,  one  form  of  that  English  rural  gentry 
which  struggled  for  existence  with  the  Norman  power,  and 
partiaQy  survived. 

The  mission  of  St.  Augustine  in  the  sixth  century  occurred 
at  a  time  when  the  forms  of  Saxon  civilization  had  prepared 
the  country  for  the  dawn  of  Christianity.  The  Christian  mis- 
sionaries were  first  received  in  the  courts  of  the  Saxon  kings, 
and  their  influence  was  soon  felt  in  diminishing  the  frequency 
and  ferocity  of  war,  in  mitigating  the  fierceness  and  Dloody 
character  of  the  right  of  feud,  and  substituting  the  vergyld, 
as  settled  by  law  and  administered  by  authority,  for  the  un- 
limited exercise  of  the  lex  t-alianu.  The  Germanic  races  treated 
their  '  theoves,*  or  serfs,  with  humanity ;  but  ¥dth  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity  the  traditional  tendency  to  soften  the 
hard  lot  of  the  slave  was  fostered  by  the  example  and  counsels 
of  the  early  bishops  and  the  influence  of  the  clergy.  They 
urged  manumission  on  the  wealthy  as  an  act  of  piety,  and  as  a 
penance  for  sin,  and  on  the  dying  tiS  a  means  of  propitiating 
mercy  in  the  hour  of  judgment.  Successive  Christian  kings 
likewise  restrained  by  laws  capricious  excesses,  and  sought  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  slave.  With  the  sentiment  grew 
up  the  institutions  of  Christian  charity.  The  germ  of  the  pro- 
vision now  made  by  law  for  the  relief  of  the  indigent  was  planted 
by  the  Christian  Church,  in  the  devotion  of  a  third  of  its  tithes, 
ratified  by  the  express  enactment  of  the  Witan,  to  that  chari- 
table aid  which  was  administered  by  the  clergy  to  the  poor. 
Penance,  fine,  and  voluntary  contributions  also  furnished  assist- 


a  certain  portion  of  labour  could  be  demanded  in  consideration  of  their  holdines,  or 
a  certun  rent  (gafol)  reserved  out  of  the  produce  of  the  hives,  flocks,  or  heRU 
committe<l  to  their  care.  These  formed  the  cbiss  of  the  Let  or  Esne — poor  mer- 
cenaries serving  for  hire  or  for  their  keep,  but  not  yet  reduced  so  low  in  the  scale  as 
the  theove  or  wealh.*  The  ceorls,  or  churls,  differed  both  from  the  serfs  and  sock- 
manni,  cotsetia  and  cottarii.  lliey  occupied  and  cultivated  the  land  under  an 
obligation  of  labour,  of  services,  of  tribute  in  kind,  according  to  the  regulation  of 
their  possession.  They  could  not  be  sold  ;  they  were  not  the  )>roperty  of  the  lord  ; 
yet  they  could  not  remove  from  the  land  ;  they  passed  with  every  transfer  as  part 
of  the  estate.  On  the  other  hand,  they  might  occupy  the  land  while  they  fulfilled 
the  conditions  of  their  tenure. 
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ance.  Before  gross  abuses  crept  into  the  monastic  establishments^ 
their  xenodochium^  hospitium^  and  alms  relieved  the  wayfarer^ 
so  as  probably  to  promote  the  emancipation  of  serfs^  by  pro- 
viding for  a  circulation  of  labour^  otherwise  impossible,  and 
mitigating  the  hardships  of  an  often  ineffectual  struggle  for  the 
independent  life  of  a  freeman.  By  teaching  the  equality  of  all 
dasses^  as  purchased  to  an  eternal  inheritance  by  the  blood  of 
Christy  by  proclaiming  the  brotherhood  of  mankind  and  the 
right  of  all  to  that  Divine  charity  which  sought  the  outcast, 
forgave  him  who  owed  most^  and  pardoned  the  penitent^  the 
Christian  missionaries  introduced  into  the  Saxon  heathendom 
the  transforming  force  of  the  Christian  faith. 

The  idea  of  a  provision  for  indigence  by  a  charge  on  all  fixed 
property  was  of  much  later  growth.     That  was  a  regulation  of 
police  which  gave  security  to  life  in  order  to  protect  property 
by  suppressing  vagabondage  and  crime.      Under  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  rule  every  man  by  the  system  of  frankpledge  was  part  of 
an  association  of  neighbours  whose  mutual  bond  was  an  as- 
surance for  each  member.     If,  however^  he  had  no  means  of  his 
own^  he  was  required  to  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  a 
lord^  and  thus  to  have  some  one  to  answer  for  him.     If  a  serf, 
the  State  regarded  him  as  the  chattel  of  his  owner,  who  was 
only  responsible  to  God  for  his  treatment  of  him.     He^  therc- 
fore^  who  had  no  means^  and  could  find  no  one  to  take  charge 
of  him,  was  an  outlaw — ^had  no  civil  rights  of  any  kind.     To 
such  a  system  Christian  charity  was  a  new  element  of  civiliza- 
tion ;  it  sustained  the  hopes  and  efforts  of  those  who  strove 
to  purchase  their   freedom ;   it  helped  them  in  the  struggle 
for  subsistence ;  it  received  and  fed  the  sick  and  aged  whose 
strength  failed.     Thus,  it  was  not  a  simple  consolation,  though 
that  is  much,  but  a  means  of  inspiring  the  hope  of  freedom, 
encouraging  the  effort  to  obtain  it,  and  making  it  an  act  of 
piety  to  promote  it.     That  which  is  material  to  the  idea  on 
which  I  wish  to  dwell  is  the  extent  to  which,  in  the  lapse  of 
from  one  thousand  to  fifteen  hundred  years,  the  condition  of 
the  agricultural  labourer  or  rustic  handicraftsman,  after  the 
severid  revolutions  which  have  developed  the  population,  in- 
dustry, arts,  wealth  and  power  of  this  country  still  partakes  of 
the  character  impressed  upon  it  in  Saxon  times.     As  we  have 
seen  in  geological  eras,  there  are  persistent  types  which  are 
tenacious  of  life  through  a  vast  succession  of  structural  changes, 
so  in  social  history,  not  merely  traditional  usages  and  supersti- 
tious ideas  survive  even  conquests  and  transformations  of  na- 
tional polity,  but  the  condition  of  certain  classes  of  the  people 
undergoes  such  slow  changes,  that  we  can  trace  them,  step 
by  Btepy  and  recognise  in  their  present  state  the  remains  of 
59  K 
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many  of  their  earliest  recorded  features.  '  Taking/  says  Mr. 
Kemble^  ^  all  the  circumstances  into  consideration^  I  am 
disposed  to  think  that  the  mere  material  condition  of  the 
nnfree  population^  among  the  Saxons  ^  was  not  necessarily  or 
generally  one  of  great  hardship.  It  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  labour  of  the  serf  was  practically  more  severe,  or  the 
remuneration  much  less  than  that  of  an  agricultural  labourer 
in  this  country  at  this  day :  his  lord  was  bound  to  feed  him 
for  his  own  sake,  and  if,  when  old  and  worn-out,  he  wished 
to  rid  himself  of  a  useless  burthen,  he  could,  by  an  act  of 
emancipation,  hand  over  his  broken-down  labourer  to  the  care 
of  a  church,  which,  with  all  its  faults,  never  totally  lost  sight  of 
the  divine  precepts  of  charity.' 

To  trace  briefly  the  main  features  of  the  class  of  handi- 
craftsmen, tillers  of  the  soil,  and  artisans,  as  they  appear  in  the 
successive  eras  of  English  history,  is  the  object  which  I  propose 
to  myself,  hoping  to  gather  therefrom  some  indications  of  the 
circumstances  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  physical  and 
moral  improvement  of  any  portion  of  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  despotic  violence  and  usurpation  of  the 
Norman  Conquest,  its  effects  on  the  constitution  of  English 
society  were  felt  rather  among  the  governing  classes  than  the 
governed.  The  rural  lords  and  thanes  were  so  fiercely  dispos- 
sessed of  their  estates,  that  probably  one-half,  if  not  two-thirds, 
of  the  land  of  England  changed  hands.  The  free  tenants  of  the 
Ise'an  land,  the  ceorls  or  churls  holding  land  in  villenage,  the 
cotsetla  or  cotarii,  and  the  theoves  or  serfs  had  harsher  and 
more  exacting  masters.  The  whole  country  was  held  in  the 
iron  gripe  of  the  Conqueror  as  a  modem  city  in  a  state  of  si^e. 
The  military  strength,  the  Norman  magmficence  of  the  new 
Court,  the  charge  of  a  vigilant,  ruthless  police,  were  all  sup- 
ported by  subsidies  which  were  wrung  by  the  lords  from  their 
dependents  of  every  class.  No  tyranny  could  be  more  absolute, 
cruel,  and  relentless  than  that  with  which  the  Norman  king  and 
his  nobles  crushed  the  spirit  of  the  Saxon  people  into  subjection. 
But  under  even  this  ruthless  rigour  the  constitution  of  society 
remained  essentially  the  same.  Under  the  successors  of  the 
Conqueror  the  Saxon  people,  in  the  comparative  laxity  of  a  less 
able  and  more  corrupt  rule,  breathed  more  freely.  Gradually 
the  two  races  were  mingled.  The  Norman,  in  whom  the  quick, 
impulsive  Gaulish  blood  had  its  vivid  imagination  tempered  by 
the  Teutonic,  came  to  create  the  English  race,  in  which  the 
solid,  stubborn,  but  slowly-moving  Saxon  constitution  was 
awakened  to  enterprise  and  daring  by  the  infusion  of  qualities 
without  which  it  miglit  have  sunk  into  a  sensual  sloth.  The 
Norman  invasion  was  therefore   an   era,  in  which  the  royal 
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power,  aided  by  a  fierce  military  aristocracy,  subdued  all  sub- 
ordinate  authority,  and  centralized  the  administration  of  the 
kingdom.  For  a  time  the  feudal  institutions  were  strengthened 
— personal  independence  and  the  spirit  of  local  government 
were  depressed.  But  the  germ  of  local  and  national  repre- 
sentatire  institutions  survived  in  the  traditions,  customs,  and 
provincial  constitution  of  the  country,  and  the  mixture  of  races 
gradually  infused  that  moderation  into  the  exercise  of  feudal 
power  which  tempered  the  fierceness  of  the  first  military  occu- 
pation of  the  country,  brought  about  a  recognition  of  public 
rights,  and  at  length  extorted  from  John  that  limitation  of  the 
royal  prerogative  which  the  nobles  demanded  for  their  own  order 
and  for  the  nation.  The  Norman  Conquest  consolidated  the 
central  power,  increased  the  vigour  of  the  public  administra- 
tion, and  the  compactness  of  the  force  of  England  for  all  ex- 
ternal national  objects.  Its  destructive  force,  great  as  it  was, 
passed  like  a  hurricane,  ravaging  the  loftier,  but  leaving  the 
lowlier  elements  of  Saxon  civilization,  though  temporarily 
withered,  to  grow  up  among  the  feudal  and  military  features 
tsi  an  aristocratic  monarchy.  The  nation  gained  also  by  the 
introduction  of  many  of  the  arts,  of  a  more  refined  style  of 
living,  of  literature  as  the  occupation  of  the  classes  possessing 
leisure,  and  of  more  polished  manners  and  habits  of  intercourse. 
The  Crusades,  which  were  an  outburst  of  the  chivalric  spirit  of 
the  feudal  nobility,  provoked  by  the  inroads  of  the  Saracens, 
and  guided  by  the  religious  fervour  of  Christendom  and  the 
sanction  of  the  Church,  also  brought  into  Europe  many  of  the 
arts  and  some  of  the  science  and  literature  of  the  East.  The 
nation  thus  rose  in  civilization,  and  'early  in  the  fourteenth 
century  the  amalgamation  of  the  races  was  all  but  complete^ 
and  it  was  soon  manifest,  by  signs  which  could  not  be  mistaken, 
that  a  people  inferior  to  none  existing  in  the  world  had  been 
product  by  the  mixture  of  these  branches  of  the  great  Teu- 
tonic family  with  each  other  and  with  the  aboriginal  Britons.^ — 
{Macaulay^  These  several  causes  tended  to  increase  the  num- 
ber of  freemen  by  the  growth  of  population,  the  increase  of 
commerce  and  handicraft  trades,  and  the  influence  of  Christianity 
acting  on  the  Saxon  sense  of  individual  responsibility  and  right. 
Nevertheless,  the  rigour  of  the  feudal  institutions,  the  selfish 
luxury  of  the  barons,  the  wild  licence  of  their  retainers,  who 
mercilessly  plundered  the  people  and  devastated  the  country, 
and  the  not  infrequent  disorder  from  the  contentions  of  nobles 
issuing  with  armed  retainers  from  their  castles,  tended  to  give 
great  insecurity  to  the  possession  of  freedom,  to  harass  the 
growing  middle  classes  by  vagabondage  and  by  bands  of  marau- 
den.    Thus  in  successive  reigns  follow  a  series  of  enactments, 
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carefiilly  chronicled  by  Sir  George  Nicliolls  in  hia  yaluable  his-^ 
tory  of  the  Poor-law^  showing  that  the  emancipation  of  the 
serfs  from  slavery  was  attended  in  these  rude  ages  with  dis- 
orders requiring  the  restraints  of  authority.  This  was^  doubt- 
less^ more  vigilant  in  the  prescriptions  of  the  laws  than  vigorous 
and  just  in  the  regular  action  of  a  weU-ordered  police,  of  which, 
indeed^  the  country  knew  little. 

In  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century  the  Oreat  Plague 
swept  through  England,  destroying  probably  one-half  the  popu- 
lation. Hence  a  scarcity  of  labour — migrations  of  the  freemen 
to  places  where  this  scarcity  was  greatest  and  the  wages 
highest — the  escape  of  serfs  to  establish  their  freedom  by  ser- 
vice for  a  year  and  a  day.  The  laws  during  the  remainaer  of 
this  century  endeavour  to  prevent  change  of  service — to  enforce 
its  obligations — to  settle  the  rates  of  wages,  and  to  give  sum- 
mary means  of  enforcing  them.  All  these  are  signs  of  the 
awakening  of  a  spirit  of  independence  and  enterprise.  The 
emancipation  of  the  humblest  classes  from  the  thraldom  which 
dispos^  of  them  as  chattels  was  in  course  of  exchange  for  a 
liberty  unjustly  infringed  by  the  errors  of  legislators.  War 
and  pestilence  had  thinned  the  population — the  half-emanci- 
pated people  awoke  to  a  knowledge  of  their  value — they  were 
less  servile,  more  independent,  required  better  treatment,  and 
higher  wages.  There  was  a  struggle  between  the  lord  and  his 
villein  as  to  the  customary  service  and  the  dues.  At  length,  in 
the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Richard  II.,  the  law  attempted 
to  prevent  the  riotous  assemblages  of  the  villeins  who  resisted 
the  customary  service  and  dues  of  their  lords.  The  smouldering 
discontent  with  the  restraints  of  their  condition  was  blown  into 
a  flame  by  the  Poll-tax,  when  the  serfs  and  villeins  of  Kent 
rose  with  Wat  the  Tyler  against  the  oppression  which  they 
suffered,  demanding  the  abolition  of  slavery — that  the  rent  of 
good  land  should  be  fixed  at  4/?.  per  acre — frill  liberty  of  buying 
and  selling  in  all  fairs  and  markets,  and  a  general  pardon  of  all 
past  oflences. 

One  new  element  had  fostered  this  spirit.  The  long  reign  of 
Edward  III.  had  sedulously  promoted  for  the  first  time  a  do- 
mestic woollen  manufacture,  and  the  coincidence  of  the  rise  of 
this  employment  with  the  manifestation  of  a  greater  eagerness 
for  freedom  is  not  without  its  significance.  Between  this  reign 
and  the  close  of  that  of  Henry  VII.  a  series  of  enactments  were 
passed,  intended  to  promote  the  growth  of  wool  and  to  en- 
courage the  settlement  of  foreign  artisans,  though  not  untainted 
with  a  jealousy  of  foreign  merchants.  The  manufacture  of 
woollens  and  worsted  fabrics  grew  so  steadily  that  eflbrts  were 
made  to  restrict   the  exportation   of  English   wool.     During 
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this  time  serfdom  step  by  step  tended  to  merge  into  a  yearly 
hiring — apprenticeship  to  handicrafts  increased — ^labourers  still 
flocked  to  the  towns  and  secured  their  freedom — the  towns 
grew^  and  with  them  personal  and  municipal  independence^ 
under  the  guidance  of  a  middle  class^  whose  wealth  and  social 
power  augmented  in  every  reign.  The  laws  in  vain  attempted 
to  prevent  the  escape  of  serfs  and  villeins  from  vassalage — to 
compel  service — to  fix  the  hours  and  wages  of  labour — the 
prices  of  commodities — to  restrain  imports  and  exports.  A 
new  vital  force  had  entered  into  the  commimity.  The  Christian 
law  of  equality  :  the  Saxon  spirit  of  personal  dignity  and  self- 
government  by  representative  institutions — the  inventive  faculty 
applied  to  manufactures — enterprise  in  the  home  trade  and 
foreign  commerce  reared  men  grouped  in  towns^  who^  without 
the  fierce  struggles  which  occurred  between  the  burghers  and 
the  lords  or  prelates  of  foreign  cities^  curbed  the  power  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  step  by  step  prepared  the  nation  for  the  enjoy- 
ment of  greater  freedom. 

A  little  later,  in  the  33rd  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  the  preamble 
to  an  Act  of  Parliament  (chap.  15)  thus  describes  the  state  of 
Manchester  : — '  The  inhabitants  thereof  are  well  set-a-work  in 
making  cloths  as  well  of  linen  as  of  woollen,  whereby  the  inha- 
bitants have  obtained,  gotten,  and  come  unto  riches  and  wealthy 
living,  and  have  kept  and  set  many  artificers  and  poor  folk  to 
work  within  the  said  town,  and  many  poor  folks  had  living  and 
children  and  servants  there  virtuously  brought  up  in  honest 
and  true  labour  out  of  all  idleness.' 

The  sumptuary  laws  of  the  fifteenth  century  seem  to  have 
originated  chiefly  in  a  desire  to  keep  up,  by  costume,  the  dis- 
tinction of  ranks  which  the  growing  wealth  of  the  burgesses, 
tenantry,  and  freemen  tended  to  confound.  At  the  close  of 
the  century  nautical  daring  had  received  such  an  impulse  from 
commerce  that  Yasco  de  Gama  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  his  way  to  India,  and  Columbus  sailed  from  Spain  for 
the  discovery  of  a  new  world.  The  art  of  printing  extremely 
fiunlitated  the  progress  of  improvement.  The  invention  of  gun- 
powder changed  the  whole  art  of  war.  The  mind  of  the  nation 
was  awakening  from  the  oppression  of  the  Conquest,  from  the  con- 
fusion and  waste  of  life  and  treasure  in  the  wars  of  the  Roses, 
and  was  preparing  for  those  great  changes  in  religion  which 
finally  defined  the  course  of  the  polity  and  legislation,  and  of  the 
development  of  the  nation  in  commerce  and  in  the  arts. 

These  were  the  successive  steps  in  our  history  by  which 
the  serfdom  of  the  humblest  classes  of  labourers  and  the  vil- 
lenage  of  the  occupiers  of  the  soil  gradually  disappeared  be- 
tween the  Norman  Conquest  and  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century. 
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lu  these  500  years  of  feudal  turbulence^  domestic  insurrection^ 
and  civil  war,  the  nation  gradually  emerged  firom  a  semi-bar- 
barous condition.  The  politic  reign  of  Henry  VII.  controlled 
or  suppressed  such  elements  of  disorder  as  remained,  and 
Henry  VIII.  ascended  the  throne  to  reign  over  a  mixed  race 
composed  of  all  the  elements  of  the  Teutonic  family,  with  an 
authority  in  which  the  Norman  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  power 
had  been  welded  together. 

Since  the  Conquest  the  population  of  England  and  Wales 
had  risen  from  about  2^000,000  to  4^000,000,  to  become 
5,000,000  in  another  century.  The  arts,  industry,  and  com- 
merce of  the  country  were  much  developed;  manufacturing 
towns  and  commercial  ports  had  sprung  up.  We  were  on  the 
eve  of  the  Reformation,  and  that  great  event  ushered  in  an  era 
in  our  literature  which  produced  Shakspeare.  Before,  however, 
that  modern  age  of  the  last  360  years  had  established  its  cha- 
racteristic features,  new  forms  of  evil  had  to  be  subdued.  The 
system  of  frank-pledge,  combined  with  the  condition  of  serfs 
and  villeins,  had  long  prevented  the  migration  of  the  people. 
We  have  seen  how  these  restraints  were  dissolved,  and  how,  in 
the  appropriation  of  one-third  of  the  tithes  to  the  relief  of  the 
poor,  and  in  the  succour  administered  by  the  monasteries  and 
churches,  migration  was  fostered,  and  the  inevitable  hardships 
of  a  struggle  for  freedom  were  mitigated.  But  this  charity  was 
liable  to  abuse,  and  in  an  age  when  the  corruption  of  the  mo- 
nastic communities  prepared  the  nation  for  their  general  sup« 
pression,  and  a  large  secularization  of  ecclesiastical  revenues, 
an  ill-regulated  charity  cherished  idleness,  vagabondage,  and 
crime.  The  laws,  therefore,  through  a  series  of  reigns,  became 
more  and  more  stringent  against  sturdy  beggars  and  vagabonds. 
The  rigour  of  these  enactments  tended  even  to  defeat  their  object 
in  the  absence  of  a  legal  provision  for  indigence,  and  of  an 
efficient  police,  to  prevent  disorder  and  pursue  crime.  But  by 
degrees  the  distinction  between  the  impotent  and  the  able- 
bodied  poor  was  established,  the  former  were  to  be  relieved,  the 
latter  were  to  be  set  on  work ;  '  mffelers,^  sturdy  vagabonds,  and 
valiant  beggars  '  were  to  be  apprehended,  whipped,  sent  to  the 
town  or  parish  to  which  they  were  first  appointed,  and  also  to 
'  have  the  upper  part  of  the  gristle  of  the  right  ear  clean  cut  oflF, 
so  as  it  ^  might  ^  appear  for  a  perpetual  token  that  he '  had 
'  been  a  contemner  of  the  good  order  of  the  commonwealth.* 

The  dissolution  of  the  monasteries,  by  dispersing  the  crowd  of 
idle  and  useless  persons  who  were  fed  by  the  abused  charity  of 
the  Church,  and  releasing  from  the  vow  of  celibacy  great  num- 
l^ers  of  monks,  is  supposed  to  have  added  at  least  200,000  per- 
sons to  the  eflFective  stock  of  the  population.     This  in  the  pre-^ 
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valent  corruption  of  their  manners  could  not  occur  without 
disorders^  and  therefore  we  may  feel  less  surprise^  considering 
the  despotic  authority  and  the  ruthless  provisions  of  the  criminal 
law,  that  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  72,000  persons  were 
executed  for  theft  and  robbery.  The  contest  with  crime  and 
vagabondism^  together  with  the  first  traces  of  unions  of  arti- 
ficers and  handicraftsmen  to  regulate  the  wages,  hours,  and 
rules  of  labour  (1548 — 2  and  3  Edward  VI.  cap.  15),  and  the 
need  of  a  provision  for  the  impotent,  gradually  strengthened  the 
police  on  the  one  hand,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  led,  step  by 
step,  to  the  foundation,  in  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  of  the  legal 
relief  of  indigence,  and  for  setting  the  poor  on  work,  which  had 
become  indispensable,  after  the  secularization  of  so  much  of  the 
ecclesiastical  revenues. 

These  are,  however,  all  signs  of  the  completion  of  a  long 
struggle  for  freedom,  fostered  by  the  growth  of  trade  and  com- 
merce— ^the  consequent  demand  for  labour — the  wealth  and 
enterprise  of  the  middle  class — the  impulse  given  to  indepen- 
dence of  thought  and  action  by  the  Reformation,  and  to  the  arts, 
literature,  and  civilization  of  the  country. 

The  relief  of  the  poor  was  transferred  from  the  charity  ad- 
ministered from  the  resources  of  the  Church  without  the  re- 
straints of  police  and  law,  into  a  legal  assessment  giving  secu- 
rity for  life,  so  as  to  increase  pubUc  order,  and  with  it  the 
security  of  property.  It  was  essentially  a  measure  of  police, 
and  at  every  step  of  its  development  was  accompanied  by  posi- 
tive enactments  for  setting  the  able-bodied  poor  on  work,  and 
for  the  suppression  of  mendicancy  and  vagabondage.  Among 
fhese  remained  that  which  survives  to  this  day  among  the  last 
features  of  the  original  condition  of  the  Saxon  serfs  and  villeins 
awaiting  the  final  acts  of  their  emancipation.  The  law  of  set- 
tlement represents  by  its  interference  with  the  migration  of 
labour  (without  which  our  manufacturing  system  could  not 
have  been  built  up),  the  condition  of  the  serf,  when  he  was  the 
chattel  of  his  lord,  and  lived  on  his  land  as  one  of  the  beasts  of 
burden ;  and  the  state  of  the  villein,  who,  though  he  had  a 
right  to  his  land  so  long  as  he  acquitted  the  service,  dues,  and 
obligations  by  which  it  was  held,  could  not  remove  from  it,  ai  d 
was  conveyed  with  the  estate  as  part  of  the  inheritance,  sold 
*  mid  mete  and  mid  mannum.'  May  we  not  say  then,  that,  as 
fifteen  hundred  years  have  now  elapsed  since  the  settlement  of 
the  Saxons  by  conquest  and  colonization,  there  are  persistent 
types  in  the  social  as  well  as  in  the  material  records  of  the 
world.  While  we  proceed  to  examine  what  are  the  causes 
which,  in  three  centuries  and  a  half,  have  raised  the  population 
of  England  and  Wales  from  4,000,000  to  more  than  20,000,000, 
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may  we  not  pause  to  acknowledge  that  the  stability  of  the  order  of 
nature  in  the  history  of  mankind^  though  their  condition  be  dis- 
turbed and  gradually  changed  by  the  force  of  political  revolu- 
tions^ resembles^  in  no  small  degree^  that  which  is  observed  in 
the  geological  eras^  in  which  the  most  prodigious  changes  are  so 
gradual  as  to  be  consistent  with  the  persistence  of  many  forms 
of  animal  life^  and  all  with  one  great  and  beneficent  design  ? 

As  the  Reformation  in  religion  was  the  sign  of  an  independ- 
ence of  thought  which  dared  to  set  up  the  rights  of  conscience 
to  tlie  interpretation  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  in  the  place  of  the 
authority  of  the  Churchy  sundry  consequences  immediately 
followed.  The  Bible  must  be  made  accessible  to  the  vulgar, 
and  for  that  purpose  the  version  in  the  vulgar  tongue  was 
chained  to  the  pillars  of  the  churches  and  read  aloud  to  the 
people  at  stated  hours.  The  Liturgy  must  be  adapted  to  the 
change^  and  homilies  issued  to  be  read  by  the  clergy.  A 
national  church,  in  a  State  which  recognised  the  right  of  pri- 
vate judgment,  had  been  founded,  and  might  be  regulated  by 
the  Legislature.  Hence,  on  the  secularization  of  the  eccle- 
siastical revenues,  Cranmer  desired  to  devote  a  lai^e  portion  of 
them  to  a  new  episcopal  organization,  providing  extensively  for 
the  education  of  the  people.  In  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  part 
of  this  plan  was  adopted  in  the  foundation  of  numerous  gram- 
mar schools,  and  the  same  design  was  from  time  to  time  carried 
out  in  the  reigns  of  Elizabeth,  James  I.,  and  Charles  I.  Pro- 
bably the  schools  thus  founded  by  the  Tudor  dynasty,  and 
sanctioned  by  the  Stuarts  themselves,  reared  the  sturdy  yeo- 
manry and  middle-class  who  fought  the  battles  of  the  Long 
Parliament  against  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown;  and  who^ 
whatever  errors  or  crimes  they  committed,  handed  down  to  us 
the  institutions  of  our  Saxon  forefathers,  strengthened  by  the 
civilization  of  looo  years. 

From  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  seventeenth  century,  to  the  present  time,  three  great  objects 
have  chiefly  occupied  the  domestic  legislature  of  Great  Britain^ 
though  they  were  never  separated  in  action  so  as  to  divide  these 
two  centuries  and  a  half  into  three  distinct  periods.  These 
three  objects  were  constitutional  freedom,  colonization  and 
commerce,  and  lastly,  the  development  of  manufactures  by  in- 
vention and  art.  Maritime  enterprise  had  received  a  great 
impulse  by  the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  Sebastian  Cabot,  and 
Vasco  de  Gama  a  century  before,  and  the  conquests  and 
colonization  of  the  Spaniards  created  a  commerce  with  the 
New  World,  which  made  Spain  even  a  more  formidable  anta- 
gonist of  the  growing  maritime  power  of  England  than  the 
l)iitch  became   at   a  later   period.     Elizabeth   had  therefore 
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encouraged  voyages  of  discovery  and  stimulated  the  nautical 
daring  of  her  subjects.  In  158a  the  number  of  seamen  in 
England  was  14,295— of  vessels  1232,  of  which^  however,  only 
217  were  above  80  tons  burden.  In  1569  a  patent  was  obtained 
from  the  Czar  of  Muscovy,  granting  an  exclusive  traffic  with 
that  country.  The  trade  with  Turkey  commenced  in  1583,  and 
in  1600  the  Queen  granted  the  first  patent  to  the  East  India 
Company,  which  enlarged  its  stock  and  increased  the  number  of 
its  ships,  one  of  which  was  of  the  large  burden  of  1200  tons. 
The  American  colonies  had  commenc^  in  the  reign  of  Eliza- 
beth, but  were  insignificant  until  a  company  was  formed  in 
London  and  Bristol  to  promote  their  success,  which  made  a 
settlement  in  1606,  to  be  succeeded  by  others,  in  which  the  in- 
stincts of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  in  subduing  wild  nature,  in 
self-government  in  regions  remote  from  settled  communities, 
and  in  heroic  constancy  in  every  difficulty,  were  tried  by  a  test 
more  severe  than  the  original  settlement  of  England,  and 
crowned  with  as  triumphant  a  result. 

But  during  the  seventeenth  century,  while  the  commerce  of 
India  was  slowly  developing,  and  the  colonization  of  North 
America  and  the  West  Indies  was  proceeding  with  rapid  strides, 
the  great  constitutional  struggle  to  determine  the  relations  of 
the  prerogative  to  the  ancient  representative  institutions  of  the 
country  passed  through  the  stages  of  civil  war,  revolution,  the 
establishment  of  a  republic,  the  restoration  of  the  authority  of 
the  Crown  and  the  exiled  family,  and  the  limitation  of  the  Royal 
power  by  a  change  of  dynasty,  on  the  constitutional  settlement 
of  a  limited  monarchy  in  1688. 

The  rest  of  the  century  was  expended  in  securing  internally 
and  externally  the  recognition  of  this  constitution.  During  the 
struggle,  the  middle  classes  had  given  such  proof  of  power  that, 
under  Cromwell,  they  had  usurped  the  government,  overthrown 
the  established  religion,  substituting  Puritanism  for  the  Anglican 
form  of  worship ;  and  after  the  settlement,  their  power  re-ap- 
peared in  the  House  of  Commons,  their  religious  views  were 
infused  into  the  Church,  which  has  ever  since  had  a  strong  puri- 
tanic leaven,  and  survived  in  the  Presbyterian  and  Congrega- 
tional  communions,  which  form  the  nucleus  of  dissent  to  this 
day.  During  the  fierceness  of  the  religious  disputes  many  of  the 
Puritan  party  took  refuge  in  America,  and  gave  the  first  posi- 
tive impulse  to  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  New  England 
States.  The  controversies  and  stem  struggles  in  Parliament 
and  in  the  field  agitated  the  whole  nation  &om  the  highest  to 
the  lowest  ranks,  and  roused  it  to  that  great  career  of  coloniza- 
tion and  commerce  which  commenced  before  the  civU  commo- 
tionSj  was  promoted  by  exiles  forced  from  England  by  these 
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contests^  and  was  fostered  alike  by  the  national  instinct,  the 
growth  of  our  manufactures^  and  the  establishment  of  political 
freedom. 

During  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  the  prin- 
ciples by  which  commerce  and  colonization  should  be  regulated 
were  explored^  through  a  series  of  errors  and  their  consequences 
which  I  have  not  time  to  trace.  The  impulse  which  constitu- 
tional freedom  had  given  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  was  felt  to 
the  furthest  limits  of  this  growing  empire.  The  American 
colonies^  refusing  to  submit  to  taxation  without  representation 
in  the  national  Parliament,  separated  from  the  mother  country, 
thus  establishing  new  principles  of  colonization  from  a  free 
people.  The  emigration  of  surplus  labour  prevented  the  growth 
at  home  of  doctrines  undermining  the  security  of  property, 
and  provided  a  field  of  enterprise  for  all  classes.  The  settle- 
ment of  the  constitution  of  our  limited  monarchy,  and  the 
colonization  of  our  empire  beyond  the  seas,  during  the  seven- 
teenth and  eighteenth  centuries,  thus  prepared  this  country  for 
that  wonderful  progress  which  has  been  caused  in  part  by  the 
destruction  of  feudalism  throughout  Europe  by  the  French 
Revolution,  but  far  more  by  the  conquests  of  science  over  the 
natural  forces,  which  accompanied  and  followed  this  event,  and 
ushered  in  an  era  of  industrial  art  and  invention. 

The  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen  were  from  a  very  early 
period  domestic,  in  the  sense  that  they  formed  a  part  of  the 
occupation  of  the  households  of  freemen.  But  wool  and  flax, 
rather  than  manufactured  goods,  formed  the  matter  of  export  up 
to  the  sixteenth  century.  The  establishment  of  manufactures 
as  an  element  of  the  commercial  exports  of  the  country  may  be 
traced  primarily  to  that  art  and  skill  which  were  introduoed  by 
artisans  and  merchants  dispersed  by  foreign  war,  or  seeking  aa 
asvlum  in  England  from  religious  persecution.  In  i  j68  Frmch 
and  Flemish  refugees  from  the  fierce  persecutions  of  the  time, 
skilful  in  various  branches  of  the  woollen  manufacture,  were 
encouraged  to  settle  and  follow  their  trades  at  JJorwich,  Col- 
chester, Sandwich,  Maidstone,  and  Southampton.  The  silk 
manufacturers  of  Antwerp  were  dispersed  into  Holland,  Ger- 
many, and  England  in  1585  by  the  Duke  of  Parma,  then 
Governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  who  gave  up  the  city  to 
three  days'  indiscriminate  plunder.  Though  Wheeler  says  the 
Merchant  Adventurers  were  3500  in  number  in  1601,  and  ex- 
j)ortcd  cloth,  kerseys,  and  other  woollen  goods  to  the  value  of 
1,000,000/.  sterling,  yet  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  manufacturers 
excelled  the  English  even  to  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury. Manchester,  in  1641,  purchased  cotton  wool  from 
Cyprus  and  Smyrna,  with  which  to  make  fustians  and  dimities 
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for  home  consumption  and  exportation^  and  obtained  yam  from 
Ireland^  wove  it  into  cloth,  and  returned  it  thither  for  sale. 

The  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  in  1685,  compelled 
Protestant  merchants,  manufacturers,  and  artificers  to  emigrate 
from  France  in  numbers  variously  estimated  at  300,000  to 
1,000,000  persons.  About  70,000  emigrated  to  England  and 
Ireland,  establishing  such  seats  of  manufacture  as  that  of  Spital- 
fields,  in  silk  of  the  highest  styles  of  art  and  ingenuity  of  fabric 
then  known.  In  17 13  the  petition  of  the  Weavers^  Company  to 
Parliament,  at  the  Peace  of  Utrecht,  against  the  commercial 
treaty  with  France,  represents  the  silk  manufacture  as  twenty 
times  greater  in  amount  than  it  had  been  in  1664,  and  that  it  had 
caused  a  great  exportation  of  woollen  and  other  manufactured 
goods  to  Turkey  and  Italy,  whence  the  raw  silk  was  imported. 
Still  our  machinery  for  throwing  silk  was  so  imperfect  that  we 
were  dependent  in  a  great  degree,  in  17 18,  on  the  throwsters  of 
Italy  for  the  supply  of  organzined  silk,  when  Mr.  Lombe,  of 
Derby,  in  the  disguise  of  a  common  workman,  succeeded  in 
taking  accurate  drawings  of  silk-throwing  machinery  in  Pied- 
mont, and  erected  a  large  throwing-mill  on  the  Derwent,  near 
Derby,  obtaining  a  patent  for  14  years,  and  a  subsequent 
reward  of  14,000^.  from  Parliament. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century,  neither  science 
nor  native  art  had  contributed  anything  material  to  the  manu- 
factures of  linen,  woollen,  silk,  or  cotton.  Excepting  in  so  far 
as  they  had  been  improved  by  the  immigration  and  settlement 
of  foreign  artisans,  who  brought  greater  skill  and  taste  to  the 
chief  seats  of  manufacture,  our  textile  fabrics  remained  in  the 
rude  condition  of  domestic  work,  managed  by  the  peasantry 
according  to  traditional  habit.  But  at  the  commencement  of 
the  eighteenth  century  we  had  long  ceased  to  have  any  slave 
class.  The  peasantry  and  artisans  were  still  chained  to  the  soil 
or  the  parish  by  the  law  of  settlement.  They  were  still  rude 
and  uninstructed — unequal,  either  by  intelligence  or  morality, 
to  the  exercise  of  the  rights  of  every  freeman,  according  to  the 
old  Saxon  constitution,  to  have  a  voice  at  least  in  the  local 
government.  But  they  had  been  aroused  by  the  civil  and 
religious  struggles,  by  the  successful  efforts  at  colonization,  and 
by  the  growth  of  towns,  and  more  frequent  intercourse,  to  a 
state  of  activity  and  intelligence  unknown  at  any  previous 
period.  The  condition  of  villenage  had  long  ceased.  The 
land  was  held  either  by  great  proprietors  and  cultivated  by 
their  tenants,  or  by  yeomanry  or  small  estates  men,  who  tilled 
it  themselves,  or  less  frequently  by  merchants  and  tradesmen. 
A  middle  class  had  for  some  centuries  grown  gradually  into 
wealth  and  political  and  social  importance.     Feudalism  had  not 
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survived  the  reign  of  Heniy  VII.,  and  the  Reformation,  the 
civil  war,  the  Commonwealth,  and  the  Restoration  had  accus- 
tomed the  Crown  and  the  aristocracy  to  seek  the  co-operation 
of  the  Commons  of  England.  The  Constitution  of  1688  re- 
cognised the  right  of  the  middle  classes,  from  the  burgesses  of 
towns  down  to  the  40*.  freeholders,  and  even  the  voters  in  some 
boroughs  by  scot  and  lot,  to  limit  the  authority  both  of  peers 
and  the  Crown  by  their  representatives  in  the  Commons  House 
of  Parliament.  The  population  of  England  and  Wales  had 
probably  increased  to  6,000,000. 

This  was  the  general  condition  of  the  people  immediately 
before  the  commencement  of  a  century  of  the  reduction  of  the 
natural  forces  to  the  service  of  man,  by  a  series  of  mechanical 
and  scientific  inventions  vastly  increasing  the  productive  power, 
and  by  arts  adding  exceedingly  to  the  beauty  of  every  result  of 
industry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century — ^in 
16 12 — the  whole  exports  of  England  and  Wales  did  not  ex- 
ceed 2,500,000/.,  and  in  1699  ^^1  ^^  stated  to  have  been 
nearly  7,000,000/.,  a  proof  of  the  steady  growth  of  domestic 
industry,  notwithstanding  that  the  work  of  rearing  the  fabric 
of  constitutional  liberty  at  the  expense  of  civil  war  and  revolu- 
tion  had  occupied  the  nation  during  this  century.  In  another 
century  and  a  half  the  exports  of  England  and  Wales  had  risen 
from  less  than  7,000,000/.  in  1699,  to  nearly  60,000,000/.  in 
1849,  while  the  whole  exports  of  the  United  Kingdom  amounted 
to  116,614,331/.  in  1858,  and  the  imports  to  163,795,803/.  in 
that  year.  The  population  increased  from  about  6,000,000  in 
1700  to  nearly  18,000,000  in  1851,  and  probably  upwards  of 
20,000,000  in  1858.  So  vast  a  change  was  attributable,  first, 
to  political  and  social  freedom ;  secondly,  to  maritime  discovery 
and  enterprise,  consequent  naval  supremacy  securing  the  police  of 
seas,  and  to  colonization  and  conquest  in  every  part  of  the  world ; 
and,  lastly,  to  the  genius  of  the  people  for  mechanical  invention, 
in  that  age  in  which  science  has  made  much  larger  contributions 
to  the  arts  than  in  any  other  period  of  human  history. 

To  trace  the  progress  of  new  inventions  in  every  branch  of 
trade  and  manufacture  is  foreign  to  my  purpose,  but  to  mark 
the  successive  periods  of  remarkable  improvements  greatly  in- 
creasing the  productive  power  of  human  labour,  I  select  the 
cotton  manufacture,  the  inventions  of  which  have  been  parallel, 
though  somewhat  prior,  to  similar  steps  of  advance  in  other 
textile  fabrics,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  their  history  agree  in 
time  with  the  improvements  in  mining,  the  working  of  metals, 
the  ceramic  arts,  in  navigation,  and  in  locomotion.  In  the  year 
1766  the  annual  value  of  all  cottons  manufactured  in  this 
country  was  estimated  at  about   600,000/.,   of  which   about 
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206^000/.  was  the  value  of  cotton  goods  exported.  About  the 
year  1760  the  fly-shuttle,  invented  in  1738  by  Mr.  John  Kay, 
of  Bury,  came  into  use;  and  in  1760,  also,  Mr.  Robert  Kay 
invented  the  drop-box.  The  first  patent  for  Wvatt's  or  Paul's 
invention  of  spinning  by  rollers  was  taken  out  in  1738,  in  the 
name  of  Lewis  Paul,  and  a  second  patent,  including  an  improve- 
ment, in  1758.  Sir  Richard  Arkwright's  first  patent  of  the 
water-frame  and  throstle  was  dated  1769.  Almost  simulta- 
neously Hargreaves  invented  the  spinning-jenny  between  1764? 
and  1767,  and  obtained  a  patent  in  1770.  Meanwhile,  in  1748, 
Lewis  Paul  constructed  his  cylindrical  carding  machine,  which 
was  introduced  into  Lancashire  about  1760,  and  was,  in  1772, 
improved  by  successive  inventors,  before  Arkwright  took  out 
his  carding  patent  in  1775,  uiclud^ng  the  processes  of  drawing 
and  roving. 

Mills  for  the  throwing  of  silk  had  existed  in  England  from 
the  time  when  Sir  Thomas  Lombe,  in  1719,  erected  one  on  the 
Derwent  near  Derby  on  the  model  of  those  which  he  had  visited 
in  Italy.  But  the  factory  system  was  mainly  the  creation  of 
the  genius  of  Arkwright,  whose  invention  seems  to  have  been 
less  astonishing  than  his  faculty  of  combination — his  construc- 
tive power— his  administrative  talent,  energy,  and  enterprise. 
In  1782  a  capital  of  2CO,ooo/.  employed  5000  persons  on  ma- 
chines purchased  from  Arkwright  with  permission  to  use  them  : 
while  in  1785,  it  was  alleged  that  30,000  people  were  also  em-* 
ployed  in  establishments  set  up  in  defiance  of  the  patent  at  a 
cost  of  300,000/.  more.  These  mills  (with  rare  exceptions  of 
the  use  of  Newcomen's  and  Savary's  engines)  were  driven  by 
water  power. 

The  mule,  invented  by  Crompton  in  1779,  has  superseded 
the  jenny,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  water -frame,  and  improved 
by  the  successive  inventions  of  William  Strutt,  of  Kelly,  Ewart, 
and  others,  resulted  in  that  remarkable  triumph  of  inventive 
skill  and  combination  in  Roberts'  self-acting  mule,  patented  in 
1825  and  1830,  which  is  now  with  later  improvements  univer- 
sally adopted.  These  inventions,  with  those  of  the  fly-frame  and 
the  tube-frame,  together  with  the  dissolution  of  Arkwright's 
patent  in  1785,  gave  a  wonderful  impulse  to  the  cotton  trade. 

*  Within  the  first  fifty  years  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  wool  imported  seems  to  have  little  more  than 
doubled :  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  that  century  it  multiplied 
more  than  eightfold.  The  rate  of  progression  was  therefore 
ten  times   as  great  in   the  latter  period  as  in  the  former.' 

*  Within  the  first  fifty  years,  the  value  of  the  cotton  exports 
nearly  doubled  :  within  the  last  twenty  it  multiplied  fifteen  and- 
a-half-fold.      The  rate  of  progression  was  therefore  twenty 
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times  as  great  in  the  latter  period  as  in  the  former/  The 
annual  vdue  of  the  English  cotton  manufacture^  which,  in 
1766,  was  600,000/.,  had,  in  1787,  risen  to  3,304,371/.,  and 
Mr.  Pitt,  in  1785,  estimated  the  number  of  persons  employed 
in  all  branches  at  80,000. 

The  power  to  work  the  new  machinery  by  water  would  soon 
have  been  exhausted  in  the  seats  of  the  trade ;  and  if  a  new 
motive  power  had  not  been  invented,  the  manufacture  must 
have  been  widely  scattered.  There  would  have  been  wanting 
to  that  perfection  of  the  social  machinery  of  commerce,  now 
exhibited  in  this  cotton  district,  the  division  of  labour— the 
concentration  of  inventive  power  and  reparation — ^the  combi- 
nation, at  the  least  cost  of  conveyance,  of  all  the  processes 
of  the  trade  from  the  raw  cotton  to  the  printed  or  dved 
fabric — the  central  emporium  of  exchange,  with  a  convenient 
outport,  all  united  by  water-carriage  and  railways.  But  in  the 
same  year  1769,  in  which  Arkwright  secured  his  patent  for 
spinning  with  rollers,  James  Wattes  patent  for  lessening  the 
consumption  of  steam  and  fuel  in  fire-engines  was  obtained, 
followed,  in  1775,  by  the  Act  of  Parliament  vesting  in  him  the 
*  sole  use  and  property'  of  his  invention  for  twenty-five  years ; 
and  by  other  patents  in  1781-2  and  1784,  for  great  and  essential 
improvements.  The  power-loom  invented  by  Dr.  Cartwright 
in  1785,  and  which  has  passed  through  a  series  of  remarkable 
improvements — the  dressing  machine  of  Johnson  and  Radcliffe, 
for  which  patents  were  taken  out  in  1 803  and  1 804 — and  many 
other  subordinate  improvements,  complete  the  marvellous  series 
of  inventions  by  which  the  spinning  and  weaving  of  cotton 
fabrics  have  been  raised  to  their  present  condition. 

These  wonderful  mechanical  combinations  are,  however,  not 
the  only  contributions  of  native  genius  or  of  science  to  the  growth 
of  this  great  manufacture.  Calico-printing  was  introduced  into 
England  in  1696  by  a  French  Protestant  refugee,  who  established 
a  small  print-ground  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames.  The  exclu- 
sion of  the  beautiful  manufactures  of  Calicut  from  the  English 
market,  and  the  absurd  sumptuary  laws  of  1720,  prohibiting 
the  wearing  of  all  printed  calicoes  whatsoever,  whether  of  foreign 
or  domestic  manufacture,  were  so  effectual  in  repressing  the 
growth  of  this  art,  in  order  to  foster  the  silk,  linen,  and  woollen 
trades,  that  up  to  1750  not  more  than  50,000  pieces  were  an- 
nually printed  in  Great  Britain,  and  this  art  did  not  migrate 
into  Lancashire  until  1766,  when  it  still  had  to  struggle  with 
a  heavy  duty  of  ^d,  the  square  yard.  In  1786  James  Watt  in 
Glasgow,  and  in  1788  Mr.  Thomas  Henry,  in  Manchester, 
made  known  the  discoveries  of  Scheele  of  the  bleaching  powers 
of  clilorine,  and  its  application  by  Berthollet  to  the  bleaching 
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of  cloths  made  of  vegetable  fibres ;  and  mechanical  invention 
rapidly  supplied  the  various  means  of  washings  wringing^  and 
drying  the  cloths^  whose  perfection  is  probably  not  even  yet 
attained.  In  like  manner  the  contributions  of  chemical  science 
to  the  art  of  dyeing  and  calico-printing  have,  since  1764,  given 
a  remarkable  impulse  to  the  trade.  The  quantity  of  cot- 
tons printed  in  1796  was  ao^ooo^ooo  yards;  in  1800  nearly 
33,000,000;  in  i8t4  about  125,000,000,  and  in  1830  it 
amounted  to  347,000,000  yards,  and  has  since  undergone  a 
vast  increase.  These  triumphs  of  native  skill  have  coincided 
with  the  wonderful  engineering  of  Smeaton  and  Brindley,  in 
covering  the  manufacturing  districts  with  a  network  of  canals ; 
with  that  of  Fulton  in  the  application  of  steam  to  navigation ; 
and  more  recently,  with  the  genius  of  Stephenson,  whose  name 
is  inseparable  from  the  railway  and  the  locomotive;  and  of 
Wheatstone,  who,  by  the  most  subtle  force  in  nature,  has  knit 
together  the  whole  social  fabric  of  the  civilized  world,  as  the 
human  organization  is  made  a  sentient  and  intelligent  whole, 
by  the  delicate  network  of  the  senses  and  the  nervous  fibre. 

By  these  combined  agencies,  the  actual  value  of  the  cotton 
manufacture,  which  in  1787  was  estimated  at  3,304,371/.,  arose 
in  1833  to  31,338,693/.,  according  to  Mr.  Baines;  and  the 
capital  employed  in  the  manufacture  was  34,000,000/.,  while 
Mr.  M'CuUoch,  in  the  latest  edition  (1849)  of  the  Commercial 
Dictionary y  gives  36,000,000/.  as  the  value  of  the  goods  annu- 
ally made,  and  47,000,000/.  as  the  estimate  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed. The  exports  of  the  cotton  manufacture  of  the  United 
Kingdom  amounted  in  1849  to  26,775,135/.,  and  in  1858  to 
33,421,843/.  Mr.  Baines,  in  1833,  estimated  the  number  of 
persons  employed  at  237,000,  supporting  1,500,000  by  upwards 
of  6,000,000/.  of  annual  wages;  whereas,  in  1849,  Mr.  M^Cul- 
loch  calculates  that  542,000  spinners,  weavers,  bleachers,  &c., 
and  80,000  engineers,  machine  makers,  smiths,  masons,  joiners, 
&c.,  were  employed  at  annual  wages  amounting  to  17,000,000/. 
for  622,000  workmen.  The  development  from  1849  to  1859  has 
proceeded  at  a  rate  at  least  as  great  as  that  which  preceded. 

In  like  manner  it  would  be  easy  to  trace  the  efifects  of 
mechanical  invention  and  scientific  discovery  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  woollen  and  worsted,  hosiery,  stufl^,  silk,  and  lace 
fabrics,  of  hardware  and  pottery,  of  mining  for  iron,  lead,  tin, 
copper,  and  coal,  and  to  show  how  marvellous  has  been  the 
progress  in  each  of  these  departments  of  trade  since  the  begin- 
ning, or  even  since  the  middle,  of  the  eighteenth  century.*     For 


*  T^xt  tWc  manufacture  owed  its  origin  to  the  skill  of  foreign  artisAns  and 
tnden:  it  was  fostered  by  the  successive  immigrations  of  refugees,  driven  to 
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example^  tlie  exports  of  woollens  in  1699  were  estimated  as 
amounting  to  nearly  3^000^000/.  of  value^  and  the  yearly  aver- 
age of  exports  from  17 18  to  1724  amounted  to  2,g62fiSil.f 
whereas  Mr.  Baines  estimated  the  annual  value  of  woollen  and 
worsted  exported  in  1857  as  13,645,175/. ;  the  numher  of  indi- 
vidual workers  as  275,ocx)^  and  the  number  of  persons  sup- 
ported as  837^500^  and  the  annual  value  of  the  woollen  manu- 
facture as  20,290,079/. 

I  have  in  like  manner  marked  the  progress  of  almost  every  de- 
partment of  our  domestic  industry  during  the  last  century,  but 
the  enumeration  of  these  statistical  details  would  leave  only  a 
vague  and  confused  impression.  I  therefore  pass  over  all  except 
some  very  few  of  those  instances  of  prodigious  development 
which  have  characterized  the  era  of  mechanical  invention. 

William  III.  did  all  in  his  power  to  discourage  the  woollen  ma- 
nufacture in  Ireland  and  to  encourage  that  of  linen ;  and  it  was 
not  till  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century  that  flax-spinning  mills 
were  erected  in  England  or  Scotland.  The  Irish  exports  of  linens 
to  Great  Britain  and  foreign  parts  increased  from  34,000,000  yards 
in  1 800  to  55,000,000  in  i825,and  the  declared  vdueof  linen  goods 
and  yam  exported  from  the  United  Kingdom  increased  from 


England  by  religious  pertecution.  The  first  silk-throwing  mill  was  oiganised  by 
Mr.  Lombe,  in  1718,  and  fitted  with  machinery  on  the  model  of  Uiat  used  in  tha 
Italian  mills.  Jaoquard  invented,  at  Lyons,  Ins  loom  for  weaving  figured  silks  in 
1800,  and  this  was  introduced  into  England  some  years  subsequently.  The  manu- 
facture was  fostered,  in  1765,  by  laws  prohibiting  the  introduction  of  foreign  nlk 
goods,  until  1816,  and,  like  all  protected  trades,  the  silk  manufacture  had  a  sickly 
life.  Its  progress  may  be  measured  by  the  following  data : — ^The  average  annual 
importation  of  raw  waste  and  thrown  silk  was,  in  1765-6-7,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  prohibition  system,  7 15,000 lbs.  ;  from  if^oi  to  181 3  it  was  i,rio,ooclbs. ; 
in  18 1 5- 16- 1 7,  the  first  years  of  peace,  and  fifty  years  after  the  prohibition  was 
commenced,  1,415,000 lbs.  ;  and  in  1811-22-23,  the  last  three  years  prior  to  the 
change  from  prohibition  to  a  protective  duty  of  30  percent.,  was  2,399,  ooclbs. 
Between  1823  and  1849,  the  trade  much  more  than  doubled,  for,  in  1849,  ^® 
raw  waste  and  thrown  silk  imported  amounted  to  6,269, 179  lbs.,  '^^  ^  1858  to 
6.635, 845  lbs.  During  the  last  sixty  years  the  quantity  of  thrown  silk  imported 
had  sensibly  diminished ;  and  since  the  introduction  of  the  Jacquard  loom,  our 
weavers  are  enabled  to  produce  &ncy  silks  equal  to  the  French  in  quality,  though 
nut  yet  able  to  compete  with  them  in  price.  With  the  withdrawal  of  the  prohi- 
bitive system,  the  exports  of  silk  goods  from  tlie  United  Kingdom  have  risen  from 
168,801/.  in  value  in  1826,  to  998, 334/.  in  1849.  ^^  1846,  therefore,  a  considerable 
abatement  was  made  in  the  rates  of  duty  cliargeable  on  foreign  silk  manufiu^ures, 
and  in  1858  the  declared  value  of  exported  silk  goods  was  1,305,899^. 

The  exports  of  hardware  and  cutlery,  which  in  1 805  amounted  to  4288  tons,  in 
1849  was  23,421  tons,  and  in  1858  was  33,170  tons.  The  declared  value  of  these 
exports  in  1820  was  949,085/.,  and  in  1858  3,277,607/.  In  1801  only  4584  tons 
of  bar  and  pig-iron  was  exported ;  whereas  tlie  quantity,  with  the  super-added 
item  of  castings,  amounted,  in  1849,  to  554,442  tons,  and  in  1858  to  1,128,646 
tons.  The  declared  annual  value  of  the  exports  of  broM  and  copper  manufactures 
amounted,  in  1805,  to  382,740/.,  in  1849  to  1,875,866/.,  and  in  1857-8  to  2,854,551/. 
Tbe  export  of  unwroughi  ited  increased  from  323  tons,  in  18 14,  to  8095' tons  iu 
1849. 
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2,579,658/.  in  1834  to  4,225,895/.  in  1849,  and  to  5,870,696/. 
iu  1^57*  ^1^8  progress  is  almost  solely  attributable  to  the  im- 
provement of  machinery  in  spinning  and  weaving. 

The  quantity  of  iron  made  in  England  and  Wales  in  1740 
was  estimated  at  17,130  tons,  in  1788  it  amounted  to  68,300 
tons,  and  in  1796  to  124,879  tons;  whereas,  in  1848,  the  iron 
made  in  Great  Britain  had  increased  to  upwards  of  2,000,000 
tons,  and  in  1858  to  8,040,959  tons. 

The  origin  of  English  canals  may  be  fairly  dated  from  the 
Act  of  1755,  under  the  authority  of  which  a  canal,  about  eleven 
miles  long,  was  made  from  Sankey-brook  to  St.  Helens.  In 
1759  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater  obtained  his  first  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment, and  then  commenced  the  remarkable  work  developed  by 
the  genius  of  Brindley.  Though  only  a  century  has  elapsed, 
and  the  increase  of  canal  navigation  has  been  checked  in  the 
last  thirty  years  by  the  new  enterprise  of  railways,  the  navigable 
canals  of  England  alone  exceed  2200  miles,  while  the  navigable 
rivers  exceed  1800  miles  in  length,  making  a  total  of  4000  miles 
of  inland  navigation,  the  greater  part  of  which  has  been  created 
almost  in  80  years  from  1760. 

Though  previous  experiments  had  been  made  in  France,  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  and  in  Scotland,  the  first  suc- 
cessful application  of  steam  to  river  and  sea  navigation  was 
made  by  Fulton,  in  1806  or  1809,  on  the  Hudson,  in  North 
America.  The  first  steamboat  worked  for  hire  in  Great  Britain 
was  the  Comet,  which  plied  with  passengers  on  the  Clyde  in 
181 1.  Since  that  time  the  progress  of  steam  navigation  has 
been  of  unexampled  rapidity.  In  1849,  the  Registrar-general  of 
Shipping  reported  that  1296  steam- vessels  were  employed  at 
different  ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  and  her  colonies,  with 
an  aggregate  burden  of  177,130  tons.  In  1814,  six  steam- 
vessels  were  built  and  registered  in  the  United  Kingdom  and 
her  colonies,  with  a  burden  of  672  tons;  whereas,  in  1858^  the 
■team-vessels  built  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  153,  with  a 
burden  of  53,150  tons.  The  increase  of  steam  navigation  is 
also  shown  by  the  fact  that  whereas,  in  1822,  169  British  and 
foreign  steam-vessels,  of  15,017  tons  burden,  cleared  inwards,  in 
1849  the  number  of  vessels  had  increased  to  4165,  and  the  ton- 
nage to  840,417;  whereas,  in  1858,  the  tonnage  of  steam- 
Yessels  cleared  inwards  had  increased  to  2,115,052.  In  1803, 
the  vessels  of  all  classes  belonging  to  the  United  Kingdom  and 
its  dependencies  numbered  20,803  ships,  with  2,000,000  tons 
burden;  and  in  1858  to  20,071  ships,  with  4,325,242  tons 
burden,  exclusive  of  river  steamers  in  this  last  return. 

Thirty  years  have  not  elapsed  since  the  first  public  railway 
was  made  in  England ;  whereas,  on  the  31st  of  December,  1858, 
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there  had  been  constructed  in  the  United  Kingdom  9506  miles, 
and  parliamentaiy  powers  exist  for  the  construction  012070  miles 
more.  The  existmg  railways  have  been  constructed  at  a  cost  of 
3^5>375>507^>  and  in  1858  conveyed  I39,i93>699  paasengers, 
upwards  of  73^000^000  tons  of  merchandise  and  minerals,  and 
11,326^006  of  live  stock,  with  an  aggr^ate  gross  income  of 
23,956,749/.,  and  at  an  annual  outlay  of  nearly  12,000,000/. 
(1 1,738,807/.)  No  accurate  account  can  be  given  of  the  amount 
of  coal  raised  from  mines  in  Great  Britain  during  the  last  cen- 
tury and  a  half  until  a  very  recent  period.  The  history  of  the 
growth  of  the  manufacture  of  metals,  of  the  use  of  steam  power 
in  mining,  manufactures,  locomotion,  and  navigation,  however^ 
shows  that,  except  for  domestic  uses,  the  demand  for  coal  was 
comparatively  very  slight  a  century  ago.  During  this  century 
of  mechanical  invention  the  home  and  foreign  trade  in  coal 
have  advanced  with  gigantic  strides,  until,  in  1858,  65,008,649 
tons  of  coal  were  raised  in  Great  Britain. 

To  trace  the  influence  of  these  vast  steps  in  the  development 
of  national  wealth  and  power  in  aU  classes  would  require  an 
elaborate  volume.  Even  to  complete  the  rude  outline  of  my 
picture  of  the  condition  of  the  working  classes,  I  am  necessarily 
restricted  to  most  general  statements.  Two  strong  tendencies 
have  accompanied  the  growth  of  the  population  from  6,ooo,coo, 
in  1700,  in  England  and  Wales,  to  upwards  of  20,000,000  at 
the  present  time.  The  first  has  been  the  growth  of  great 
towns  (some  of  which  have  increased  their  population  six  or 
eightfold),  the  aggregation  of  the  people  on  the  coal-fields,  by 
migration  from  the  agricultural  and  moorland  districts,  and 
from  Ireland,  as.  well  as  by  the  extraordinary  stimulus  given  to 
natural  increase  by  higher  wages,  early  employment,  and  early 
marriages.  The  second  has  been,  that  hitherto  the  sudden 
checks  in  commercial  prosperity  caused  by  wars,  by  defective 
harvests,  by  the  errors  of  our  commercial  legislation,  by  the 
very  eagerness  of  enterprise,  blindly  glutting  foreign  markets, 
have  all  been  met  by  the  silent  influence  of  colonization,  which, 
in  dangerous  crises,  has  enriched  our  colonies  and  the  United 
States  with  the  transiently  surplus  labour  of  the  United  King- 
dom. There  is  scarcely  a  more  touching  incident  in  our 
national  history  than  the  fact  that  the  Irish  emigrants  to  North 
America  have,  since  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop  and  the 
famine  of  1846,  sent  9,000,000/.  sterling  to  their  relations  in 
Ireland  to  enable  them  to  follow. 

The  migration,  immigration,  and  vast  increase  in  the  num- 
bers of  the  people — ^their  gathering  from  comparative  isolation 
in  rural  districts  to  close  aggregation  on  the  coal-fields  under 
the  stimulus  of  higher  wages — began  at  a  period  when  the 
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scliooling  of  the  common  people  had  been  uncared  for.  Raikes 
commenced  his  Sunday-school  in  Gloucester  in  the  latter  end 
of  the  last  century.  The  people,  during  fifty  years  of  the  last 
and  twenty  of  the  present  century,  were  chiefly  educated  in  the 
workshop.  To  the  training  of  skilled  work  was  superadded, 
with  the  growth  of  the  factory  system,  that  organization  for  the 
division  of  labour  requiring  a  subordination  of  ranks  in  every 
mill  according  to  capacity  and  skill.  Hence  grew  habits  of 
punctuality,  order,  the  economy  of  time,  the  strict  care  of 
property,  and  exact  obedience  to  discipline.  Every  factory  has 
resembled  in  those  respects  a  r^ment;  but  it  has  included 
more  gradations  of  rank,  and  a  still  more  complicated  system 
of  submission  to  authority.  The  hand,  the  eye,  the  mind,  have 
been  trained  to  the  most  rapid  manipulations ;  the  character  of 
the  people  has  been  gradually  moulded  by  the  great  institutions 
of  industry.  This,  in  part,  explains  the  comparative  order  with 
which  such  vast  social  changes  have  occurred  among  an  other- 
wise rude  and  uninstructed  people. 

The  L^slature  was  ignorant  of  the  true  principles  of  finance 
and  of  commercial  legislation  to  such  an  extent  that,  but  a 
century  ago,  it  prohibited,  by  sumptuary  laws,  the  wearing  of 
printed  calicoes ;  and,  with  a  limited  area  of  culture,  until  a 
very  recent  period,  deprived  our  vast  mechanical  force  of  the 
opportunity  to  purchase  cheap  bread.  We  should  not,  then, 
wonder  at  those  outbursts  of  the  fiiry  of  a  population  whom 
we  had  neglected  to  instruct,  and  who  met  each  severe  though 
transient  embarrassment  in  the  labour-market  by  the  '  Luddite' 
riots  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  successive  efibrts  to  destroy  the 
spinning-jenny,  the  carding  machine,  and  the  power-loom  in 
Lancashire.  Our  workpeople,  taught  rather  by  the  press,  by 
the  influence  of  public  opinion,  and  by  personal  experience, 
than  as  yet  acquainted  with  any  abstract  principles,  are  ready 
now  to  protect  the  machines  which  they  formerly  destroyed. 

In  like  manner,  the  attempt  to  regulate  wages  by  asso- 
ciations of  workmen  has,  tmder  similar  influences,  undergone 
successive  forms  of  amelioration.  Secret  associations,  bound 
by  terrible  oaths,  and  issuing  orders  of  assassination,  are  appa- 
rently not  extinct,  if  the  recently  reported  attempts  in  Shef- 
field are  to  be  received  as  evidence  of  the  existence  of  these 
ruthless  gangs.  But  the  recent  strikes  in  Preston  and  other 
parts  of  Lancashire  have  passed  off"  without  tumult  and  without 
the  picketing  of  mills.  There  remain  forms  of  interference  witli 
the  personal  freedom  of  workmen  almost  as  effectual.  Moral 
intimidation  has  succeeded  to  violence,  the  isolation  of  the 
'knobstick'  or  'black  sheep'  who  will  not  join  the  union  is 
substituted  for  personal  assaults ;  the  trades  unions  attempt  to 
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dominate  in  their  own  class  by  refusing  to  work  with  *  knob- 
sticks^ or  'black  sheep/  and  thus  to  subordinate  the  whole 
of  the  workmen  in  any  trade  to  the  orders  of  the  directing 
committee.  If  the  representatiye  system  of  such  associations 
were  perfect ;  if  the  committee  were  always  disinterested  and 
pure;  and  if  they  had  a  more  comprehensiye  knowledge  of 
general  principles  than  they  have  ever  shown^  it  is  clear  that 
this  social  control  of  individual  action  would  constitute  at  best 
that  tyranny  of  the  majority  which  De  Tocqueville  has  conclu- 
sively shown  to  be  the  fatal  crime  against  public  and  private 
liberty  of  any  purely  democratic  constitution.  But  1  have  not 
only  an  unwavering  confidence  that  these  are  transient  forms 
of  evil ;  they  are  even  signs  of  an  advancing  civilization.  They 
are  irregular  and  disturbing  movements  of  a  great  social  force, 
slowly^  but  with  a  certainty  which  marks  the  great  operations  of 
nature^  adjusting  the  relations  of  labour  and  capital,  so  as  to  be 
consistent  with  that  partnership  between  the  free  and  intelli- 
gent workman  and  his  employer,  for  which,  step  by  step,  our 
whole  history  has  been  a  preparation.  Neverthdess,  great 
evils  remain  to  be  corrected.  The  first  effect  of  a  rise  of  wages 
among  a  rude  people  has  commonly  been  the  increase  of  the 
coarser  forms  of  sensual  enjoyment.  Thus  Mr.  Porter,  some 
years  ago,  estimated  the  amount  of  beer,  spirits,  and  tobacco 
consumed  by  working  men  in  the  United  Kingdom  at 
53,411,615^.;  the  spirits  amoimting  to  20,810,208^.,  the  beer 
and  porter  to  25,383,165/.,  and  the  tobacco  and  snuff  to 
7,218,242/.  'Now,'  says  Mr.  C.  Morrison,  'without  going 
the  same  length  as  those  who  would  proscribe  stimulants 
altogether,  it  may  be  assumed,  without  much  contradiction, 
that  nine-tenths  of  the  spirits  stated  in  this  estimate,  one-half 
of  the  beer  and  porter,  and  half  the  tobacco  and  sniiff,  were 
either  actually  pernicious  in  the  use,  or,  at  least,  superfluous,* 
(p.  43.)  The  evidences  of  the  amount  of  crime  and  pauperism 
fluctuate  so  much  with  the  state  of  the  law  and  its  administra- 
tion, that  probably  no  standard  of  the  moral  and  intellectual 
condition  of  our  population  is  so  sure  as  this  inordinate  and 
unnecessary  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  tobacco.  This  is 
fatal  proof  that  though  the  pauper,  bound  by  the  law  of  settle- 
ment, is  our  last  actual  slave,  some  of  the  worst  consequences  oi 
serfdom  remam.  The  workman  is  free  to  emigrate  from  the 
moorland  cottage,  or  the  hut  in  the  feus,  or  the  mud  hovel  in 
the  stagnating  agricultural  district,  or  from  an  Irish  bog.  He 
may  settle  in  the  midst  of  the  vigorous  life  of  the  English  coal- 
fields. He  may  be  trained  gradually,  with  better  food,  lodging, 
and  clothing,  by  the  discipline  of  toil,  till  he  has  a  muscular, 
energetic  frame  for  outdoor  work,  or  has  gained  a  wiry,  highly 
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nervous  organization  for  the  skilled  manipulations  of  the  fac- 
tory. He  may  submit  his  will  to  the  regulated  system  of  the 
division  of  labour  and  to  the  influence  of  opinion  in  society. 
He  may  combine^  with  perfect  respect  to  the  law,  to  adjust  the 
relations  of  labour  and  capital.  But  though  in  all  this  there  is 
gain,  the  animal  nature  of  the  ancient  serf  reappears.  Ages 
ago  his  progenitor  was  a  beast  of  burden^  sold  as  a  chattel  of 
his  owner^  when  life  was  subject  even  to  his  caprice.  He  has 
not  risen  to  real  freedom  until  he  has  acquired  self-control. 
Emancipated  firom  the  mund  of  his  lord,  he  has  become  his  own 
master  without  the  power  to  control  his  appetites. 

In  his  new  life  the  mind  of  the  workman  is  mainly  deve- 
loped by  his  industrial  and  social  training.  The  workshop  and 
the  press  have  done  more  for  him  than  any  other  agency,  and 
next  to  these  the  Sunday-school.  But  it  is  to  be  confessed  that 
that  portion  of  the  workmen  who  spend  their  evenings  in  sen- 
sual excesses  have  not  yet  become  freemen.  The  tendencies  to 
democratic  change  are  so  obvious,  and  are  so  strongly  indicated 
by  the  origin,  history,  and  theory  of  our  constitution,  that  they 
are  in  some  form  ultimately  irresistible.  Wie  have,  therefore,  to 
determine  for  ourselves  whether  we  value  the  personal  liberty  of 
opinion  and  action  which  we  enjoyunder  the  mixed  political  power 
01  this  country,  and  whether  we  cannot  preserve  it,  while  we 
proceed  to  fulfil  the  apparent  destiny  of  our  race,  by  completing 
the  freedom  of  the  mass  of  our  countrymen,  by  raising  them  to 
the  dignity  of  freemen  in  the  power  of  self-control,  and  to  the 
intelligent  exercise  of  the  rights  of  freemen  by  the  recognition 
of  their  claim  as  a  class  to  a  more  direct  influence  in  our  repre- 
sentative system. 

Something  has  been  done  towards  this  result.  The  cities, 
towns,  and  villages  of  our  coal-fields,  into  which  in  the  last 
century  the  population  have  migrated,  were  irregularly  con- 
structed, unpaved,  unsewered,  the  houses  often  rude  and  un- 
healthy. There  was  bad  scavenging,  little  lighting,  no  sufficient 
water-supply.  Though  we  had  suflered  from  the  warnings  of 
typhus  and  of  an  excessive  infantile  mortality,  we  needed  to  be 
aroused  by  the  visitation  of  cholera  to  the  condition  of  our 
towns.  That  disease  shocks  by  the  appalling  mystery  which 
shrouds  its  advance,  the  rapidity  of  its  action,  and  by  the  sud- 
denness with  which  it  ravages  the  population.  The  singular 
manner  with  which  it  marks,  by  its  path,  where  the  foulest 
squalor,  the  thickest  miasm  from  filth  attacks  the  frame  wasted 
with  want, — and  the  deepest  moral  degradation,  combined  with 
the  lowest  physical  condition,  herd  together, — attracted  public 
attention  to  the  sanitary  regulation  of  our  towns. 

Great  advance  has  been  made  during  the  last  twenty  years 
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in  these  forms  of  improvement^  both  in  town  and  ooontrj.  The 
physical  condition  of  the  people  has  also  been  greatly  ame- 
liorated by  the  cheapening  of  food  and  clothings  and  all  the 
other  necessaries  of  lifc^  while  their  habitations  and  wages  have 
improved.  The  protection  of  women  and  children  imder  thir- 
teen from  excessive  hours  of  labour^  and  the  prohibition  of  the 
employment  of  women  in  mines^  have  had  a  practical  effect 
beyond  the  mere  letter  of  the  law.  Excessive  hours  of  work  for 
men  arc  discountenanced  by  public  opinion ;  factories  and  mines 
are  subject  to  regulations  for  the  protection  of  life  and  health; 
and  what  the  law  does  not  require^  an  intelligent  sense  of  Chris- 
tian duty  often  effects.  The  new  hamlets,  villages^  and  towns 
have,  in  the  last  half  century,  and  especially  in  the  last  twent;^« 
five  years,  been  organized  as  centres  of  Christian  influence  oy 
the  building  of  churches,  and  chapels,  and  schools.  We  have 
spent  many  millions  on  these  buildings.  We  probably  now  ex- 
pend about  2,000,000/.  annually  on  the  education  of  the  people. 
In  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  literature  has  been  cheapened 
for  the  use  of  the  masses  by  such  societies  as  that  for  dif- 
fiising  useful  knowledge,  over  which  Lord  Brougham  has  pre- 
sided since  its  origin.  The  press  has  become  the  great  in- 
structor of  the  people  in  all  social  and  political  topics.  An 
earnest  practical  effort  has  been  within  the  same  period  made 
to  foster  in  the  working  population  habits  of  prudence  by 
savings  banks,  in  which  34,000,000/.  are  accumulated;  by 
building  and  benefit  societies,  in  which  large  funds  have  been 
amassed ;  by  the  possession  of  cottages  and  small  freeholds ;  by 
temperance  leagues ;  by  societies  of  mutual  improvement  and 
mechanics'  institutions ;  by  advice,  remonstrance,  and  example. 

The  chief  object  of  this  brief  review  of  the  social  history  of 
the  most  numerous  class  of  our  fellow-countrymen  will  have 
been  attained  if  it  tend  to  inspire  a  lively  faith  in  their  destiny ; 
if  it  teach  us  to  recognise  in  our  history  how  all  the  elements 
of  our  social  state  inevitably  react  on  each  other;  how  each 
advance  in  order,  in  peace,  in  social  polity,  in  civil  and  religious 
freedom,  in  the  power  of  mind  over  matter,  and  especially  in 
the  divine  influence  of  Christian  charity,  has  slowly  but  surely 
emancipated  our  humblest  classes  from  serfdom,  &om  villenage, 
from  pauperism,  and  now  tends  to  lift  them  up  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  aU  the  privileges  of  intelligent  freemen. 

Nor  have  I  been  without  hope,  that  while  such  a  review  may 
thus  strengthen  our  faith  in  the  beneficent  tendency  of  all  pro- 
^'idential  laws,  we  may,  in  contemplating  their  operation,  learn 
to  restrain  a  short-sighted  impatience.  One  thousand  five  hun- 
dred years  have  elapsed  in  oiur  history,  and  yet  the  theory  of 
our  Saxon  constitution  is  only  partially  realized.     The  schools 
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of  Edward  VI.  and  Elizabeth  only  partially  educate  our  middle 
class.  Some  generations  must  pass  before  home  education  in 
the  cottage  wUl  generally  worthily  co-operate  with  the  elemen- 
tary school.  How  long  a  time  will  be  required  before  the  vast 
annual  waste  on  intemperance  is  conyerted  either  into  a  means 
of  rational  enjoyment,  domestic  comfort,  or  into  capital  for  the 
elevation  of  those  who  work  with  their  hands !  Whatever  be 
the  time  reqidred,  we  have  to  maintain  our  faith  in  the  bene- 
ficent tendency  of  all  great  providential  laws,  whether  in  the 
great  eras  of  material  forces  and  animal  life,  or  in  the  epochs  of 
social  change.  All  history  teaches  us,  that  as  th&  earth  was  in 
the  vast  ages  of  geological  development  slowly  prepared  by  one 
great  design  for  the  habitation  of  man,  so  in  the  history  of  our 
race,  whatever  have  been  the  catastrophes  which  have  over- 
whelmed empires — ^the  internal  ferments  which  have  appeared 
for  a  time  to  cause  a  social  chaos — slowly  but  surely,  in  the  eye 
of  Him  with  whom  a  thousand  years  are  but  as  one  day,  man 
has  been  making  a  conquest  of  nature,  asserting  and  exercising 
the  dominion  of  mind  over  matter,  emancipating  himself  from 
debasing  animal  instincts,  raising  class  after  class  from  serfdom, 
ignorance,  and  brutishness,  and  preparing  for  that  reign  of 
Christ  in  the  hearts  and  institutions  of  mankind,  when  every 
man  shall  sit  under  his  own  vine  and  his  own  fig-tree,  none 
daring  to  make  him  afraid. 
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THE  STANDING  COMMITTEE  AT  LIVERPOOL. 


ACTING  on  the  resolution  adopted  by  the  Conndl  at  its 
final  meeting  in  Liverpool^  last  autumn^  the  local  officers 
proceeded  to  form  this  Committee  by  adding  to  their  number 
three  gentlemen  whose  position  in  the  town  and  known  pursuits 
appeared  likely  to  give  to  the  entire  body  a  more  completely 
representative  character ;  and  after  several  meetings  had  been 
held^  they  agreed  upon  a  public  Address^  which  was  printed 
and  widely  circulated  in  the  locality  during  the  first  months  of 
the  present  year. 

The  interest  excited  by  the  General  Meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion was  thus  in  a  great  measure  sustained  in  the  locality^  and 
directed  to  objects  not  only  of  immediate  and  local  utility^  but 
also  to  the  organization  of  means  for  continuing^  in  future 
ycars^  the  movement  so  happily  begun. 

Besides  the  meetings  of  the  Committee^  two  public  meetings 
(on  the  20th  of  April  and  the  14th  of  September)  have  been 
held  at  St.  George's  Hall^  Liverpool,  for  general  purposes* 
And  two  public  meetings  of  schoolmasters  and  schoolmistresses 
have  also  been  held  (on  the  6th  and  12th  of  September),  at  the 
Hope,  Hall,  Liverpool,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting,  at  the  in- 
stance of  Her  Majesty's  Commissioners,  full  and  precise  infor- 
mation as  to  the  state  and  prospects  of  education  in  the  town 
and  its  neighbourhood. 

Your  Committee  have  in  their  proceedings  adhered  to  the 
division  of  topics  already  adopted  by  the  Association,  and  they 
have  the  satisfaction  of  reporting,  that  upon  each  of  them 
inquiries  of  more  or  less  importance  have  been  entered  upon  in 
this  locality  during  the  present  year,  and  are  either  so  far  com- 
pleted that  their  results  have  been  laid  before  the  Association 
at  its  present  meeting,  or  are  .proceeding  with  a  fair  prospect  of 
valuable  results  at  no  distant  period. 

In  the  department  of  Law  and  Jurisprudence,  a  portion  of  the 
statute  law,  that,  namely,  aflecting  the  collision  of  vessels  at 
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sea,  and  which  has  been  shown  by  a  recent  decision  at  West- 
minster to  be  in  a  state  likely  to  prove  highly  detrimental  to 
the  maritime  interests  of  the  country,  has  been  carefully  con- 
sidered and  compared  with  the  corresponding  laws  of  other 
countries,  by  a  Committee  of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce ;  and  the  result,  with  a  suggestion  for  the  amendment 
of  the  law,  has  been  laid  before  the  Association,  at  its  present 
meeting,  on  behalf  of  the  Chamber.  Active  inquiry  is  also 
now  proceeding  as  to  the  international  arrangements  necessary 
to  check  the  cruelties  sometimes  inflicted  upon  seamen  on  the 
high  seas. 

The  department  of  Education  has  received  a  large  share  of 
the  attention  of  your  Committee ;  and  principally  through  the 
labours  of  the  Bev.  Mr.  Howson,  one  of  their  number,  this 
department  has  been  extremely  fruitful  of  good  results.  The 
Committee  having  made  arrangements  for  co-operating  with 
Her  Majesty's  Commissioners  for  inquiring  into  the  state  of 
education  throughout  the  country  (so  far  as  it  is  yet  under  in- 
spection), have  been  enabled  to  add  to  the  local  investigations 
previously  determined  on  a  careful  and  thoroughly  practical 
inquiry  into  the  educational  condition  of  the  population  of 
IdverpooL  The  results  of  this  inquiry  have  been  laid  before 
the  Association,  in  a  special  Report,  prepared  by  our  colleague 
Mr.  Howson. 

In  the  department  of  Crime  and  Punishment  your  Com- 
mittee have  the  pleasure  of  stating  that  the  municipal  autho- 
rities of  Liverpool  placed  at  their  disposal  the  criminal 
statistics  of  the  borough,  as  just  made  up  for  transmission  to 
the  Home  Office,  for  the  year  ending  with  the  month  of  Sep- 
tember, in  order  that  they  might  be  made  public  at  the  present 
meeting ;  and  that  this  has  accordingly  been  done.  And  your 
Committee  would  suggest  that,  as  these  returns  are  annually 
made  up  in  each  locality  at  the  same  period,  for  transmission 
to  the  Home  Office,  the  precedent  thus  afibrded  might,  if 
generaUy  adopted,  add  to  the  interest  of  the  annual  meetings 
of  the  Association,  by  making  them  the  occasion  for  a  general 
publication  and  comparison  of  the  criminal  statistics  of  difie- 
rent  and  important  districts  of  the  kingdom.  Your  Committee 
have  also  directed  some  attention  to  the  sufficiency  of  the 
means  at  present  in  use  for  ensuring  the  detection  and  punish- 
ment of  crime;  and  they  have,  through  the  agency  of  the 
Iiiverpool  police,  received  satisfactory  evidence  that  some 
descriptions  of  crime  are  in  this  locality  so  seldom  followed 
by  punishment,  even  when  the  criminals  are  known,  and  are 
also  so  lucrative,  as  to  form  a  dangerous  premiiun  upon  criminal 
habits^  the  effect  of  which  has  hitherto  in  a  great  measure 
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escaped  attention.    They  refer  in  particular  to  three  descrip- 
tions of  crime : 

I.  Bobberies /ram  the  Person  by  Prostitutes. — When  the  person 
robbed  is  a  stranger  in  Liverpool  (and  of  persons  who  are  so 
there  are  always  a  large  number  in  the  town),  or  when  he  fills 
a  respectable  station  in  society,  or  is  married,  such  robberies 
are,  we  find,  seldom  made  public;  and  still  more  seldom  prose- 
cuted to  conviction. 

a.  Embezzlement  by  Young  Men  employed  in  Counting-hmses.'^ 
From  the  conjoint  effect  of  two  practices  prevalent  in  Liver- 
pool ;  one  that  of  employing  in  the  counting-house  young  men 
apprenticed  to  learn  the  business,  almost  to  the  exclusion  of 
salaried  clerks,  and  the  other,  that  of  keeping  on  hand  larse 
sums  in  cash,  it  appears  that  this  form  of  crime  is  frequency 
committed  under  circumstances  which  do  not  admit  of  the 
application  of  the  law.  The  friends  of  the  oflender,  almost 
invariably  interfere,  when  detected,  and  prevent  prosecution  by 
meeting  the  demands  of  the  injured  party. 

3.  Larceny  by  Domestic  Servants. — Your  Committee  have  no 
reason  to  believe  that  this  offence  is  more  common  in  Liver- 
pool than  in  other  similar  towns,  or  that  it  there  more  fre- 
quently escapes  punishment ;  but  they  cannot  doubt  that  in  a 
large  majority  of  instances  it  is  committed  with  impunity.  In 
many  instances,  want  of  due  care  on  the  part  of  employers 
needlessly  augments  the  temptation  to,  and  facUitates  conceal- 
ment of  the  crime ;  and,  in  many  more,  unwillingness  (on  the 
part  of  the  employer)  to  incur  the  trouble  and  exposure  inci- 
dent to  a  public  prosecution  of  the  offender  prevents  detection 
being  followed  by  punishment. 

Your  Committee  have  also  to  state  that  a  paper  on  the  work- 
ing of  the  recent  legislation  especially  directed  to  juvenile 
criminals,  has  been  presented  at  the  present  meeting  by  one 
of  their  colleagues,  the  Rev.  T.  Carter,  chaplain  of  the  Borough 
Jail. 

In  the  department  of  Public  Health,  the  attention  of  your 
Committee  has  been  directed  to  the  regulations  under  which  the 
two  hospitals  of  the  town  are  at  present  open  to  foreign  seamen. 
These  hospitals  are  wholly  supported  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions, supplemented  by  certain  charges  made  only  to  foreign 
seamen.  They  are  open,  without  charge,  to  all  persons,  ex- 
cepting foreign  seamen.  To  them  there  is  no  admittance, 
unless  the  captain  or  consignee  of  the  vessel,  or  the  consul  of 
the  country  to  which  the  applicant  belongs,  will  guarantee  pay- 
ment at  the  rate  of  12*.  per  man  per  week.  The  occasioiud 
result,  and  one  which,  under  such  regulations,  your  Committee 
are  disposed  to  deem  unavoidable,  is  to  place  foreign  seamen 
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requiring  medical  or  surgical  aid  in  Liverpool  in  a  position  not 
only  extremely  distressing  to  them^  and  more  or  less  so  to  all 
wlio  are  disposed  to  sympathise  with  tbem^  but  such  as  to  reflect 
disgrace  upon  the  town,  if  not  upon  the  country,  in  which  it 
occurs.  Your  Committee  would  be  happy,  before  suggesting 
any  practical  measure,  to  learn,  firom  the  experience  of  other 
loodities,  how  this  defect  may  best  be  remedied. 

Your  Committee  are  also  disposed,  from  all  the  evidence  they 
have  been  able  to  obtain  in  Liverpool,  to  entertain  the  opinion 
that  the  laws  regulating  the  diet  of  persons  on  shipboard,  with 
reference  to  scurvy,  are  not  suflicient  to  effect  their  purpose ; 
and  they  beg  leave  to  suggest  this  as  a  fit  topic  for  more  general 
inquiry. 

Li  the  department  of  Social  Economy  your  Committee  have 
had  their  attention  drawn  especially  to  the  ill  success  yet  at- 
tendant upon  the  efforts  hitherto  made  to  improve  the  dwellings 
of  the  labouring  classes  in  Liverpool.  The  lowest  cost  at  which 
such  dwellings,  healthy  in  structure  and  convenient  in  locality, 
can  be  constructed  appears  to  exceed  the  amount  on  which  the 
classes  of  persons  who  require  such  aid  can  be  induced  to  pay 
anything  like  a  remunerative  rate  of  profit.  The  subject,  how- 
ever, will  continue  to  receive  the  earnest  attention  of  your 
Committee ;  and  they  trust  some  solution  of  the  problem  may 
yet  be  found  which  may  afford  a  better  opening  for  the  exer- 
tions of  those  who  are  disposed  to  labour  in  this  particular 
section  of  social  improvement. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  the  pleasure  of  stating 
that  arrangements  are  now  in  progress  for  the  formation  of  a 
Permanent  Society  in  Liverpool  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  the  purpose  of  which  will  be  to  adopt  and  to  extend  the 
labours  which  have  hitherto  fallen  to  your  Committee.  They 
have  much  satisfaction  in  tracing  the  design  of  this  society  to 
a  wiUing  and  hearty  appreciation  of  the  labours  of  your  Com- 
mittee  during  the  last  twelve  months;  and  they  desire  to 
express  an  earnest  hope  that  the  annual  visits  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  other  localities  may,  in  like  manner,  give  rise  to  the 
steady  and  persevering  action  of  local  bodies,  formed  to  make 
known  and  to  apply,  with  due  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
each  locality,  the  social  truths  the  Association  itself  shall  from 
time  to  time  develope  and  diffuse. 
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unless  the  law  be  the  child  of  the  people's  ideas,  it  cannot  become  the 
parent  of  them.  When  it  springs  out  of  the  general  sentiment,  then 
it  controls  and  directs  it,  and  then  only,  A  nation's  laws  are,  there- 
fore, among  their  best  and  most  efficient  instructors,  and  wise  legis- 
lators have  in  all  ages  so  regarded  them.  Hence,  in  any  attempt  to 
improve  the  social  habits  and  conditions  of  a  people,  the  state  of  the 
existing  law  and  the  changes  proposed  in  it  must  be  matters  of  great 
interest  and  importance.  It  is  natural,  therefore,  to  find  that  in  our 
discussions,  legislative  mistakes  and  proposals  for  correcting  them, 
legislative  deficiencies  and  the  mode  of  supplying  them,  have  been 
always  prominent  topics.  It  is  assumed  that  much  of  the  social 
amelioration  which  is  aimed  at  must  be  effected  by  the  law,  though 
it  is  frankly  admitted  that  very  much  which  is  desirable  is  beyond 
its  agency.  On  this  question  of  the  influence  of  legislation  it  is  easy 
to  err  on  the  side  of  excess  or  of  deficiency.  Some  would  contend 
for  the  omnipotence  of  authoritative  enactment  to  accomplish  a  social 
revolution,  and  would  seek  to  efiect  it  by  the  employment  of  suoh 
machinery  exclusively.  Others  are  for  relying  entirely  on  moral 
means  of  improvement  and  voluntary  agencies,  holding  that  Acts  of 
Parliament  are  quite  inefficient  in  relation  to  such  matters.  Expe- 
rience, I  think,  teaches  us  the  wisdom  of  employing  both  classes  of 
agency  ;  and  invites  us  to  invoke,  on  the  side  of  social  improvement 
(as  this  Association  does),  both  the  influence  of  opinion  and  the  fozoe 
of  law,  the  freedom  and  energy  of  personal  and  spontaneous  efibrt, 
and  the  authority  of  well-considered  legal  provisions.  The  two  will 
efiect  much  if  they  co-operate,  little  if  they  conflict  one  with  the 
other.  A  bad  law  will  neutralize  an  immense  amount  of  benevolent 
enterprise,  frustrate  the  operation  of  the  best-laid  schemes,  and  infliot 
great  social  mischiefs  on  the  State.  A  good  law  will  aid  all  the 
exertions  of  philanthropy,  will  reinforce  by  public  and  official  sanc- 
tion what  is  wisely  and  humanely  attempted  by  private  citizens  to 
better  the  condition  of  the  people.  For  a  law  cannot  be  neutral ; 
unless  it  be  one  which  was  still-born,  which  has  been  buried  in  the 
Statute-book  from  the  hour  of  its  birth,  and  into  which  the  spirit  of 
life  never  entered ;  so  that  it  has  never  gone  forth  among  men  to 
work  either  for  evil  or  for  good.  It  must  operate  either  to  retard  or 
to  accelerate  the  improvement  of  the  people.  Our  history  abounds 
with  illustrations  of  this  truth  in  every  department  of  legislation  and 
in  every  aspect  and  province  of  social  life. 

Investigate  our  commercial  history,  and  see  the  efiect  whioh 
legislation  has  had  on  our  social  condition.  A  single  instance  must 
suffice.  Some  centuries  since  laws  were  framed  with  the  express 
object  of  encouraging  foreign  trade  and  adventure.  What  was  the 
result?  Foreign  trade  increased  to  so  large  an  extent  that  the 
whole  character  of  our  agriculture  was  afiected  by  it ;  the  face  of  the 
country  was  changed ;  the  food,  the  dress,  the  pursuits  of  the  people 
became  different  from  what  they  had  been.  Nor  was  this  all.  The 
feelings,  opinions,  and  habits  of  the  people  were  modified ;  the  colour 
and  current  of  their  thoughts  were  changed.     Their  intellects  were 
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Quickened,  and  their  attention  was  directed  to  foreign  countries, 
foreign  enterprise,  maritime  adventure,  and  colonization.  Mentally 
and  morally,  as  well  as  in  their  physical  condition,  the  people 
altered ;  and  they  altered  also  socially  and  politically.  The  increase 
of  wealth,  the  introduction  of  luxuries,  the  success  of  trade  specula- 
tion, varied — sometimes  even  inverted — the  relations  which  had 
subsisted  between  the  different  classes.  Personal  property  grew 
rapidly  and  enormously,  and  it  brought  with  it  new  rights,  and 
set  up  a  new  aristocracy — that  of  trade,  beside  the  old  aristocracy 
of  birth  and  landed  estate.  Feudalism  died  out  as  the  nation  became 
traders,  and  with  it  died  a  whole  class  of  relations  and  sentiments 
which  had  subsisted  for  ages.  The  England  of  the  Stuarts  was  no 
longer,  even  in  physical  appearance,  the  England  of  four  centuries 
earlier ;  still  less  were  the  people  the  same ;  and  this  change,  complete 
as  it  was,  had  been  the  result  of  law  and  the  public  feeling  working 
together.  Both  had  done  much  to  work  the  revolution,  nor  is  it 
poesible  to  attribute  it  in  definite  proportions  to  either.  Foi-eign 
trade  would  not  have  sprung  up  simply  in  obedience  to  an  act  of  the 
Legislature ;  but  the  law  dictated  by  the  public  sentiment,  or,  at 
leasts  in  harmony  with  it,  dug  a  channel  in  which  that  sentiment 
might  flow  with  more  freedom  and  more  force.  It  gave  definiteness 
of  aim,  and  facility  for  action,  furnished  helps,  removed  obstacles, 
strengthened  private  exertion  with  public  sanction,  and  so  brought 
about  a  result  which  mere  feeling  not  embodied  in  a^  statute  could 
not  have  accomplished.  It  was  as  a  lever  to  the  hand  which  wields 
it,  concentrating,  directing,  and  multiplying  its  power. 

So  much  for  the  efficiency  of  law  as  co-operating  with  the  people 
to  work  a  social  change.  But  we  have  said  that  the  law  is  not  only 
effeotiye,  but  effective  for  good  or  for  evil — not  neutral.  Our  every 
effort  in  the  direction  of  Law  Amendment  aasumes  this  point.- 
Objections  are  urged  to  existing  provisions  because  they  are  deemed 
mischievous  in  their  effect  upon  the  i>eople.  New  laws  are  demanded, 
because  it  is  said  they  will  exercise  a  salutary  influence  upon  our 
social  and  moral  condition.  Nearly  every  page  of  the  two  volumes 
which  record  our  proceedings  furnishes  illustrations  of  this.  Proofs 
from  oar  commercial  code  are  abundant — our  law  of  debtor  and 
oreditor— our  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  systems-— our  revenue 
laws — are  severally  criticised  and  condemned  as  tending  in  various 
wmjM  to  the  injury  of  the  people,  as  diminishing  the  force  of  the 
mc^yes  to  prudence  and  integrity  in  mercantile  transactions,  and 
even  furnishing  incentives  to  rashness,  improvidence,  and  dishonesty.* 
A  law  which  deals  with  every  insolvent  on  the  same  principle, 
whether  his  commercial  position  be  the  result  of  misfortune  or  of 
extFKvagance,  temerity,  or  folly,  amounting  well  nigh  to  fraud,  is 
said  to  be  not  only  unjust  but  impolitic,  as  tending  to  foster  iu- 
and    unsound    views,  to  confuse   moral   distinctions,  and 
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coDfound  together  crime  and  calamitj.  And  it  must  be  admitted 
that,  so  &r  as  it  is  obnoxious  to  these  censures,  in  addition  to 
the  actual  wrong  done  by  such  a  system  both  to  debtors  and  to 
creditors,  there  is  another  and  a  greater  wrong  done  to  society  by 
the  lowered  tone  of  public  morality  and  popular  sentiment  which 
results  from  this  indiscriminate  judgment  and  treatment  of  the 
innocent  and  the  guilty,  the  unfortunate  and  the  criminal  Here 
the  law,  which  should  corroborate  and  sustain  the  pablio  moral 
sense,  wounds  and  weakens  it,  and  hence  those  render  a  great 
service  who,  representing  a  higher  tone  of  honesty  and  morals  than 
the  law  now  embodies,  seek  to  bring  statutory  enactments  into  con- 
formity with  this  higher  standard,  and  make  the  law  minister  to 
individual  and  general  integrity  and  not  detract  from  them. 

Another  example  is  furnished  by  our  revenue  laws.  It  has  been 
objected  to  them,  and  justly,  that  the  imposition  of  excessive  duties 
multiplies  the  incentives  to  fraud.  The  profits  of  successful  evasion 
are  so  large  as  to  make  the  perils  and  penalties  of  detection  inadequate 
to  deter  the  unscrupulous  trader  from  smuggling,  or  from  purchasing 
what  he  must  know  has  been  smuggled.  Here  the  average  morality 
might  be  proof  against  average  temptation  ;  but  the  largeness  of  the 
pecuniary  benefit  to  be  secured  is  too  much  for  conscience  to  contend 
against,  and  the  dishonesty  of  the  transaction  is  overlooked  or  disre- 
garded that  the  profits  may  be  secured.  In  such  a  case  it  is  plain 
that,  in  point  of  fact,  though  not  in  intention,  heavy  bounty  has  been 
offered  to  fraud ;  and  so  long  as  the  law  continues  in  operation,  it  haa 
a  direct  tendency  to  multiply  smugglers,  and  those  who  support 
them  ;  and  so  a  large  class  of  the  population  are  made  worse  by  the 
law,  and  the  social  condition  of  the  people  is  so  far  injured. 

Another  instance  of  the  unhappy  moral  effect  of  unwise  laws  was 
afforded  by  the  innumerable  official  and  other  oaths,  in  reference 
often  to  the  roost  trivial  matters,  which  at  one  period  disgraced  our 
commercial  code,  at  once  indicating,  increasing,  and  perpetuating  a 
low  tone  of  feeling  in  relation  to  veracity.  Obvious  examples  of  the 
same  doctrine,  the  influence  of  the  laws  upon  the  social  condition  of  the 
people,  are  fuiTiished  by  those  which  regulate  the  relations  between 
labour  and  capital,  master  and  servant,  the  employer  and  the  employed. 
They  may  either  be  so  framed  as  to  promote,  or  as  to  retard  the 
progress  of  the  labouring  classes  in  social  comfort,  respectability,  and 
independence.  Eight  hundred  years  ago  villenage,  a  modified  form 
of  domestic  slavery,  prevailed  throughout  this  country.  That  system 
died  out,  by  reason  of  a  gradual  improvement  in  the  sentiments  of  the 
people,  and  a  great  national  institution  became  extinct,  and  a  whole 
set  of  relations  between  different  classes  of  the  population  were 
modified  by  force  of  public  opinion  ;  and  then  this  improved  public 
opinion  prescribed  the  requisite  changes  in  the  law,  and  thus  it  came 
to  pass  that  the  social  condition  of  the  people  in  all  matters  relating 
to  labour  and  capital  was  ultimately  determined  by  popular  sentiment 
and  public  statute. 

Among  the  agencies  which  determine  from  time  to  time  the  social 
condition  of  the  people,  literature  and  art  hold  a  i)roDiinent  place. 
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What  the  people  read  is  of  great  moment  both  as  an  indication  of 
what  their  mental  and  moral  condition  is,  and  of  what  it  is  in  the  act 
of  becoming;  and  tlie  amount  and  character  of  popular  literature 
depend  upon  many  and  diversified  conditions,  which  in  their  turn 
depend  upon  the  provisions  of  the  law.  .  For  example,  the  abolition 
of  a  stamp,  of  even  a  trifling  amount,  may  multiply  incredibly  an 
entire  class  of  publications,  and  alter  their  whole  tone  and  character. 
The  repeal  of  the  penny  stamp  on  newspapers  has  been  said  to  have 
had  the  effect  of  purging  the  department  of  journalism  of  much  which 
disgraced  it,  whilst  by  great  reduction  in  price  it  brought  within 
reach  of  millions  a  literary  luxury  unknown  to  them  before.  That 
this  happy  result  may  be  secured  and  perpetuated,  it  is  urged  that 
the  tax  upon  paper  should  be  abolished.  And  that  due  encourage- 
ment may  be  given  to  genius,  both  literary  and  artistic,  to  keep  up 
a  good  supply  of  works  in  both  departments,  to  meet  the  popular 
demand,  the  law  of  copyright  has  been  repeatedly  altered  ;  though 
perhaps  it  still  needs  further  amendment,  especially  as  to  works  of 
art  and  the  authors  of  them.  In  reference  to  all  these  subjects,  it 
will  be  found  that  an  enlightened  ]>ublic  opinion  will  obtain  an 
amended  law,  and  the  amended  law  will  re-act  with  happy  effect 
upon  the  people  and  their  instructors. 

But  modem  l^islation  affords  instances  of  our  doctrine  even  more 
appropriate  and  signiflcant  than  those  we  have  mentioned,  and  more 
closely  connected  with  the  business  and  objects  of  our  Association. 
I  allude  to  measures  for  the  prevention  and  punishment  of  crime,  and 
the  reformation  of  criminals,  to  those  for  the  promotion  of  sanitary 
objects,  and  to  those  designed  to  awaken  and  cultivate  in  the  minds 
of  the  working  classes  a  spirit  of  providence,  temperance,  and  inde- 
pendence. In  these  departments,  whatever  has  been  done  by  the 
law  has  been  the  direct  result  of  benevolent  effort  Philanthropic 
persons,  profoundly  impressed  with  existing  evils,  and  desiring  to 
mitigate  or  remove  theui,  have  by  incessant  exertion  at  length  aroused 
public  feeling  on  the  subject,  and  after  years  of  toil  have  ao  informed 
and  impressed  the  popular  mind,  that  both  opinion  and  effort  became 
definite  and  precipe  on  many  momentous  subjects  ;  and  then  the 
Legislature  stepped  in  to  aid  the  work.  Every  Act  passed  to  protect 
the  helpless  classes  of  the  community,  to  shorten  the  hours  and 
lighten  the  character  of  labour,  to  relieve  women  and  children  from 
incessant  and  overtasking  toil,  was  passed  in  deference  to  an  intelli- 
gent public  feeling;  and  it  then  co-operated  with  that  feeling  to 
accomplish  its  beneticent  purpose. 

So  with  respect  to  our  vagrant,  destitute,  and  criminal  classes. 
The  necessities  of  their  condition,  the  rapid  and  appalling  increase 
in  their  numbers,  the  infinite  perils  and  mischiefs  with  which  they 
menaced  our  social  state,  quickened  the  ingenuity  and  energy  of 
benevolence.  Ragged  and  industrial  schools,  refu;;es,  reformatories, 
asylums  for  discharged  prisoners,  multiform  schemes  of  prison 
discipline,  sprang  into  being.  Many  of  them  have  been  taken  up  and 
are  lanctioned  by  the  law,  and  one  cannot  help  hoping  and  believing 
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that  what  private  philanthropy  has  thus  originated,  and  public 
authority  Htands  pledged  to  assist  and  promote,  will  issue  not  only 
in  a  great  success  as  regards  the  direct  object,  but  will  also  have  its 
efftict  on  the  entire  mass  of  |)opular  sentiment  on  the  subject^  and 
bring  us  all  to  the  conviction  that  duty  and  interest,  the  highest 
obligations  and  the  lowest  calculations,  concur  to  make  imperative 
upon  society  the  most  urgent,  constant,  and  unremitting  efforts  to 
i*esciie  the  degraded,  sustain  the  tottering,  and  restore  the  fallen,  so 
that  the  most  formidable  of  our  social  evils  may  be  met  and  mastered 
by  a  benevolence,  operating  not  only  through  the  law,  but  above  it 
and  beyond  it.  For  sympathy  is  mightier  than  law,  wider  in  its 
range,  warmer  in  its  grasp  ;  it  rises  higher,  it  plunge  lower,  its 
whispers  are  more  effective  than  the  thunders  of  legiBlative  decrees^ 
Legal  enactments  may  often  promote  its  objects,  but  they  can  nerer 
do  its  work  or  supply  its  place. 

Before  leaving  this  topic,  let  us  glance  at  the  subject  of  intempe- 
rance, and  see  how  Acts  of  Parliament  may  damage  or  do  us  good  in 
relation  to  this  question.  What  mischiefs,  nameless  and  numberless, 
have  sprung  from  the  indefinite  multiplication  of  beer- houses 
throughout  town  and  country.  On  the  other  hand,  what  unspeak- 
able good  was  effected  by  the  closing  of  all  such  places  from  midnight 
on  Saturday  to  the  afternoon  of  Sunday.  It  changed  the  appearance 
of  our  streets  and  lanes,  it  blessed  the  hovels  and  cottages  of  the 
poor,  by  giving,  for  the  time  at  least,  to  the  humble  home  a  husband 
and  a  father.  Or,  consider  the  happy  result  of  a  recent  law  as  to 
vagrant  and  destitute  children  in  Scotland.  They  may  now  be 
Kuatched  from  actual  penury,  and  from  the  peril  of  crime,  and  maj 
be  consigned  to  a  benevolent  custody,  where,  sheltered  from  temptation, 
they  may  grow  up  to  strengthen  and  adorn  the  commonwealth,  to 
which  they  must  have  become  only  a  cost  and  a  curse,  had  they 
continued  to  roam  uncared-for.  The  limit  of  such  legal  interference 
is  a  fair  subject  of  debate,  the  advantages  which  flow  from  these 
examples  of  it  can  hardly  be  brought  into  controversy. 

Before  concluding  these  slight  sketches  of  the  effect  of  law  on  our 
social  condition  as  a  people,  I  cannot  refrain  from  touching  on  one 
topic  which  at  the  present  time  seems  of  some  importance.  In 
moulding  the  opinions  and  feelings  of  the  people,  perhaps  the  actual 
provisions  of  the  law  have  done  less  than  the  process  of  its  adminis- 
tration. Administration  of  the  law  is,  among  ourselves,  characteristic 
and  unique ;  it  is  administered  by  the  people  themselves.  In  no 
country  of  Europe  do  the  peo])le  take  the  share  in  distributing  justice 
which  is  taken  by  our  own  countrymen.  The  appeal  is  always  to 
them.  If  the  controversy  is  between  the  Crown  and  the  subject, 
twelve  grand  jurors  must  indorse  the  accusation  before  the  accused 
can  be  tried  ;  and  before  he  can  be  condemned,  twelve  others,  of  his 
own  class  and  station,  must  concur  that  he  is  guilty.  If  the  dispute 
is  between  subject  and  subject,  here,  also,  the  arbitration  of  their 
fellow- subjects  is  appealed  to,  and  a  jury  decide  the  disputed  questions 
between  the  parties.  In  minor  criminal  charges  the  tribunal 
throughout  the  country  is  a  lay  tribunal,  the  gentry  of  the  several 
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counties.  Those  at  petty  sessions  as  magistrates,  as  grand-jurors  at 
assizes,  the  yeomanry  and  ti*adesmen  as  petty  jurors  at  quarter  sessions 
and  assizes,  assemble  periodically  to  administer  justice  both  civil  and 
criminaL  The  most  momentous  issues  are  decided  by  them,  the  most 
important  interests  are  confided  to  them,  the  most  solemn  questions 
are  left  with  them  ;  property,  character,  liberty,  life,  these  are  all 
entrusted  to  the  people  assembled,  impanelled  and  clothed  for  a  time 
with  the  awful  authority  of  the  law.  And  upon  the  whole  well  and 
wisely,  diligently  and  ^ithfuUy,  have  these  functions  been  fulfilled. 
From  age  to  age,  men  in  humble  station,  from  town  and  village 
and  rund  hamlet^  have  been  summoned  to  these  weighty  and  re- 
sponsible duties.  They  hear  the  law  ably  expounded,  the  facts  skil- 
fully commented  on,  and  with  this  guidance  they  proceed  to  judgment. 
It  is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  liability  to  be  called  on  to  fill  the 
office  of  a  juror,  still  more  the  frequent  discharge  of  that  office  by  so 
many  thousands  of  the  population,  must  have  had  a  great  efiect  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people.  Their  obedience  to  the  law,  their  reverence 
for  it,  thoir  confidence  in  it,  and  the  officials  who  administer  it,  must 
be  the  result  of  this  large  experience  of  it.  They  are  loyal  to  an 
administrative  system  so  popular  in  its  construction,  so  successful  in 
its  working.  May  there  not  be  some  peril  lest,  if  we  make  that 
system  professional  and  official,  we  shall  first  diminish  the  interest  the 
people  take  iii  it,  then  weaken  their  attachment,  then  shake  their 
confidence.  Yet  all  modem  changes  of  an  administrative  kind  tend 
in  that  direction,  and  more  are  demanded.  I  do  not  condemn  those 
changes  which  have  been  made;  we  have  gained  some  advantages  from 
them  doubtless ;  but  it  is  easier,  perhaps,  to  count  our  gains,  than 
estimate  the  extent  of  our  loss,  if  there  be  any.  Of  this  we  may  be 
certain  that  no  benefit  can  compensate  us  for  the  loss  of  public  con- 
fidence in  the  administration  of  justice.  A  perfect  system  and 
popular  distrust  is  an  ill  substitute  for  a  somewhat  anomalous  or 
defective  machinery,  but  one  worked  by  the  people  themselves  cheer- 
fully and  successfully,  and  one  with  which  their  feelings  and  expe- 
rience are  identified. 

I  have  argued  that  public  law  moulds  national  character.  May  I  not 
ask,  Ought  it  not  to  be  so  ?  The  theoiy  of  our  constitution  gives  us  for 
l^;ialators  representative  men.  Our  senators  should  be  the  wisest  and 
the  beet  among  us.  Legislation  should  be  the  ripe  fruit  of  their  wisdom 
and  virtue.  Its  enactments  should  enshrine  and  perpetuate  the  highest 
form  of  the  national  thought,  the  noblest  aspii-ations  for  the  public 
weaL  The  loftiest  patriotism — the  longest  experience — the  pro- 
foundest  lore — the  most  practised  judgment — should  combine  in 
finaming  them ;  and  when  they  speak  in  precept  or  in  prohibition, 
their  Toice  should  be  heard  with  as  aflectionate  a  reverence,  as  with 
a  salutary  fear  when  they  speak  in  penalties.  Their  tones  should  be 
neither  discordant  nor  uncertain,  nor  should  a  single  note  be  below 
the  moral  pitch  of  the  popular  sentiment — rather  should  each  be 
higher  by  just  so  much  as  shall  fit  it  best  to  evoke  and  to  guide  the 
Booial  harmonies  of  an  educated,  an  industrious,  and  a  truly  Christian 
peopla 
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On  a  Declaratortf  Code.     By  Edward  Webster, 

Barrister-aULaw. 

ON  taking  leave  of  the  Juridical  Society  as  its  President^  the 
Attorney-General  (Sir  R.  Bethell),  when  speaking  of  codificatioiiy 
observed,  'many  persons  talk  about  codification  without  the  least 
notion  of  the  meaning  or  effect  of  the  word/* 

In  this  stage  of  my  observations  I  therefore  remark,  that  by  the 
word  '  codification*  I  mean  a  systematic  digest  of  the  whole  body  of 
our  laws,  declaring  in  the  form  of  simple  but  comprehensive  mudms 
what  the  existing  law  is,  whether  it  be  perfect  or  imperfect,  oapaUe 
or  incapable  of  being  altered  or  amended. 

By  the  process  of  codification,  I  do  not  mean  amendment — amend- 
ment is  one  thing,  codification  another.  Codification  recognises  no  new 
principle,  no  new  law  :  it  is  declaratory  only.  The  process  therefore 
would  be  a  notification  in  intelligible  language  and  under  appropriate 
heads,  of  the  existing  law,  with  liberty  to  the  codifier  to  suggest 
amendments ;  all  which  should  be  distinct  and  separate  from  the  code, 
each  suggested  amendment  standing  in  a  column,  side  by  side  with  the 
law  proposed  to  be  amended  or  altered.  Thus  the  process  would  show 
on  the  one  hand  the  existing  law  ;  on  the  other,  in  what  respects  it 
required  amending  or  altering. 

It  will  be  observed  that  our  laws  have  no  one  origin,  and  that  th^ 
are  varied  in  their  character.  They  are  nevertheless  capable  of  being 
classified  into  two  distinct  branches,  viz.,  the  unwritten  and  the 
written  law.  The  written  law  being  our  statutes  or  Acts  of  Par- 
liament ;  the  unwritten  law  being  all  our  law  nob  statutory.  The 
unwritten  law  is  also  capable  of  being  classified  ;  or,  rather,  it  actually 
consists  of  two  distinct  branches,  viz.,  common  law  and  equity  ;  tiie 
former  being  rigid  rules  of  the  law,  the  latter  modifying  and  temper- 
ing the  former  when  too  strict  an  adherence  to  it  would  be  productive 
of  injustice.  The  whole  body  of  our  laws,  written  and  unwritten,  in- 
cluding those  that  have  ceased  to  exist  and  those  now  existing,  are 
contained  in  about  thirteen  hundred  volumes,  and  are  confusedly  inter- 
mixed together  throughout  the  pages  of  them.  Twelve  hundred  of  these 
volumes  contain  the  unwritten  law,  the  remainder  our  statute  law  or 
Acts  of  Parliament.  Down  to  the  close  of  1853  our  public  general 
acts  were  16,379  ^^  number;  but  afber  deducting  acts  repealed,  acta 
virtually  repealed,  acts  obsolete,  acts  expired  or  virtually  expired, 
acts  relating  solely  to  Scotland  or  to  Ireland  or  to  the  colonies,  and 
acts  merely  local  and  pei'sonal,  2599  public  general  acts  were  then  in 
operation. 

The  enormous  number  of  our  laws  contained  in  these  almost  inter- 
minable books,  which  are  annually  increased  in  number,  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  circumstances  under  which  law  has  from  time  to 
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time  spmng  into  existence.  We  are  members  of  a  nation  processing 
in  civilization  and  wealth,  and  we  have  never  had  anv  written  laws 
except  actn  of  the  Legislature  applying  to  some  special  matter, 
those  acts  being  framed  upon  no  uniform  principle,  system,  or  plan. 
As  wealth  increases,  property  increases,  and  is  multiplied  into  divers 
varieties ;  and  the  conditions  on  which  it  is  held  become  more  nu- 
merous and  different,  and  hence  a  larger  number  of  questions  of  dis- 
puted right  arise  between  man  and  man. 

It  may  indeed  be  &irly  argued,  that  codification  at  some  period  of 
the  existence  of  any  nation  progressing  in  wealth  and  power  becomes 
indispensable  to  its  welfare ;  since  without  it  laws  must  become  so 
oonfused  and  uncertain  as  to  undermine  social  morality,  which  is  the 
security  on  which  wealth  b  based,  and  by  which  it  is  augmented. 
Our  judicial  decisions  have  become  so  numerous  and  conflicting 
that  it  18  almost  impossible  to  advise  with  certainty  on  any  ques- 
tion on  which  a  doubt  may  be  hung  -,  whilst  as  regards  our  statute 
law,  notwithstanding  the  labours  of  the  Criminal  Law  Commission 
of  1832,  of  Lord  Cranworth*8  experimental  Board  of  1853,  and  of 
the  recent  Statute  Law  Commission,  nothing  effective  has  yet  been 
done.  It  is,  however,  at  last  in  the  course  of  being  discovered  that 
our  statute  law  is  for  the  most  part  inseparable  from  our  unwritten 
or  general  law,  and  that  what  the  nation  requires  is  a  declaratory. 
code  of  the  whole  body  of  the  law. 

As  proof  of  the  extreme  uncertainty  of  the  present  state  of  tho> 
law,  80  far  as  it  depends  on  judicial  decisions,  I  may  here  remark, 
that  in  i8j6  about  105,  in  1857  about  114,  and  in  1858  about  181 
reported  judicial  decisions  were  either  impeached  or  overruled ;  whilst 
oar  real  property  laws  have  grown  into  a  sysem  so  abstruse  and 
complicated,  that  the  Conveyancing  and  Registration  Commissioners 
of  1846*  8eem  to  have  been  of  opinion  that  the  transfer  of  land  could 
not  be  improved  without  a  previous  reform  of  our  real  property  lawa 
Further  investigation  has  proved  that  idea  to  be  unsound,  and  now 
it  is  almost  universally  admitted  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  a  title  to  land  to  prevent  it,  even  under  our  present  real  ])roperty 
law8|  being  transfer!^  on  a  principle  analogous  to  the  transfer  of 
•hips,  railway  shares,  and  money  in  the  public  funds. 

The  practicability  of  making  a  code  of  our  laws  has  been  recognised 
by  Tery  high  authority.  Not  only  have  we  the  idea  expressly 
aanetioned  by  the  present  Attomey-Qeneral  iu  his  address  to  the 
Juridical  Society  before  referred  to,  but  the  Criminal  Law  Com- 
missioners of  1833,  by  their  general  report  dated  17th  July,  1835, 
recommended  '  A  complete  and  systematic  consolidation  of  the  law, 
aoeompanied  with  an  adjustment  of  the  enactments  to  precedent  and 
jndioial  decisionsf/  and  in  their  seventh  Report  they  not  only  produce 
a  complete  code  or  digest  of  our  criminal  law,  but  state  'that,  as  re- 
gaida  the  unwritten  or  common  law,  the  rules  deduciblo  from  a  mass 
of  muthorities,  though   frequently  of  a  conflicting  nature,  are  yet 
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tusoeptible  of  precise  distinotion  and  arrangement  onder  appropriate 
heads.* 

It  is  a  lamentable  fact,  and  as  iDJurious  to  the  public  wel&re  as  it 
is  lamentable,  that  whilst  every  other  science  has  been  simplified  and 
reduced  into  order,  that  of  law-making  remains  in  a  condition  abio- 
lutely  barbarous.  Neither  skill,  leamiug,  nor  experience  have  as  yet 
been  applied  towards  digesting  our  laws  and  declaring  what  they  are. 
All  of  us,  but  the  merchant  and  capitalist  especially,  suffer  serious 
evils  from  this  state  of  the  law,  since  it  necessarily  generates  litiga- 
tion. True  it  is,  our  laws,  owing  to  the  gratuitous  and  patriotic,  and 
often  thankless,  labours  of  a  few  professional  and  non-profiMsional 
men,  have  been  of  late  years  in  many  respects  amended  ;  bat  the 
amendments  have  been  effected  by  fragments,  piecemeal,  a  bit  here,  a 
bit  there — and  no  attempt  has  yet  been  made  to  reduce  the  whole 
bo<ly  of  the  law  into  order. 

How  and  why  has  this  arisen  1  Because  the  legal  learning  and 
legal  intellect  of  the  country  have  never  been  employed  in  that  moat 
valuable  art,  viz.,  scientific  legislation. 

It  is  true  we  have  always  had  able  draughtsmen,  but  they  have 
acted  independently  of  each  other.  No  general  principle  for  the 
composition  of  our  Acts  of  Parliament  has  been  recognised.  Henoe 
our  Acts  of  Parliament  verify  the  maxim  'quot  homines  tot  sententin.* 

It  is  true  also  we  have  had  most  able  expositors  of  the  unwritten 
law,  and  yet  what  do  we  find  t  That  our  judicial  decisions,  which 
ought  to  be  certain,  are  fluctuating  and  uncertain,  and  their  effect 
is  very  frequently  unascertainable  without  litigation.  In  ahort, 
owing  to  the  hap-hazard  manner  in  which  the  law  is  created  and  de- 
clared, although  the  nation  enjoys  liberty  on  every  other  subject,  yet 
it  is  in  a  state  of  bondage  as  regards  the  law. 

We  are  a  lawyer-ridden  people ;  our  legal  advisers  have  us  entirely 
in  their  power,  as  much,  indeed,  as  in  former  times  in  spiritual  mat* 
ters  ecclesiastics  domineered  over  the  affairs  of  the  soul.  Now,  if  a  code 
such  as  has  been  described  were  established,  it  would,  without  destroy- 
ing the  elasticity  of  the  law,  impart  to  the  public  the  knowledge 
of  a  great  number  of  existing  and  well-settled  rules  of  law,  whereby 
persons  of  ordinary  understanding  and  ordinary  pursuits  would 
frequently  be  able  to  guide  themselves  aright.  This  code  might, 
if  competent  persons  were  employed,  be  made  in  about  five  yeara^ 
and,  if  made,  our  laws  would  be  contained  in  ^\e  or  six  volumes, 
and  the  whole  law  on  any  question  might  easily  be  found. 

I  am  happy  to  say  the  subject  is  attnvcting  the  attention  of  some 
of  the  most  learned  and  powerful  legal  intellects  of  the  day ;  but  it  is 
only  by  public  support  that  it  can  become  practically  advantageous. 
It  is  by  working  on  public  opinion  that  great  measures  are  effected. 
This  measure  is  at  present  in  its  infancy,  but  many  here,  I  hope,  will 
live  to  see  it  grow  into  maturity,  and  become  one  of  our  greatest 
national  institutions. 
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On  the  recent  Iteforms  in  the  Court  of  Chancery.     By 

W.  T.  S.  Daniel,  Q.C. 

THE  subject  of  the  present  paper  is  the  consideration  of  the  effect 
of  the  recent  reforms  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  iirst,  with 
reference  to  the  transaction  of  business  in  the  Judges'  chambers ; 
secondly,  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  before  the  hearing ;  thirdly, 
the  mode  of  trying  disputed  questions  of  fact  by  the  Court. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  has  long  borne  a  very  bad  name — ^has,  by 
former  misdeeds,  acquired  a  most  unenviable  notoriety.  Yerj  hard 
things  have  been  said  of  it  This  Court  has  been  denounced  in  high 
places  as  little  better  than  a  public  evil,  and  so  incurably  bad,  that  no 
sane  man  would  think  of  adding  to  its  jurisdiction. — Nihil  tetigit  tpwd 
nan  destnudt.  Its  ruinous  and  heartrending  delays  and  expense,  the 
immense  preponderance  of  evil  over  good  which  it  inflicted  on  its 
suitors,  the  many  attempts  to  amend  it,  all  proving  abortive, — these 
have  been  relied  upon  as  irrefragable  evidence  that  it  was  incorrigible. 
Ddenda  est  CarUiago  was  the  public  cry  raised  against  it ! 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  say  that  the  Court,  in  its  unrefarmed  state, 
did  not  deserve  all  the  obloquy  heaped  upon  it — had  not  provoked 
the  extinction  which  seemed  to  threaten  it.  But  as,  when  adl  other 
remedies  have  £Edled,  the  apparently  dying  man  is  sometimes  restored 
to  health  and  vigour  by  the  unsparing  use  of  the  knife,  cutting  out 
the  deadly  cancer,  so,  by  the  bold  course  of 'excising  the  old  masters 
and  their  decrepit  procedure  and  jurisdiction,  the  Court  of  Chancery 
would  appear  to  have  revived.  When  Jonah  was  thrown  overboard, 
the  raging  sea  grew  calm  and  the  ship  righted.  The  observations  I 
am  about  to  address  to  you  have  reference  to  the  Court  of  Chancery 
as  it  18,  not  as  it  uxis. 

Although  I  would  neither  overlook  nor  undervalue  the  extent  or 
importance  of  the  several  reforms  which  preceded  the  report  of  the 
Chancery  Commisnioners  of  January,  1852,  especially  those  effected 
during  the  Chancellorships  of  Lord  Lyndhurst  in  1828,  and  Lord 
Cottenham  in  1845,  nor  the  excellent  provisions  of  Sir  George 
Tomer's  Act  of  1850  ;  yet  I  venture  to  date  the  commencement  of 
an  effective  radical  reform  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  from  the  time 
when  the  several  Acts  of  Parliament  for  the  abolition  of  the  Masters, 
15  &  16  Vict.  c.  80,  and  the  improvement  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
equity,  15  &  16  Vict.  c.  86,  came  into  operation — that  is,  the  ist  of 
November,  1852.  These,  as  you  are  aware,  are  the  Acts  which  were 
introduced  to  carry  into  effect  such  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
Chancery  Commissioners  contained  in  the  Keportjust  referred  to 
as  it  was  deemed  by  Parliament  expedient  at  that  time  to  adopt. 

Suflicient  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  changes  effected  by  these 
Acts  were  introduced  to  enable  some  judgment  to  be  formed  of  their 
character  from  actual  experience  of  their  working.     These  changes 
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have  necessarily  subjected  the  judges  to  increased  labour  and  respon- 
sibility, and  practitioners  to  the  inconvenience  of  novel  procedure  and 
the  risk  of  diminished  income,  but  none  of  these  considerations  have 
operated  to  the  prejudice  of  the  changes.  It  is  but  mere  justice  to 
observe  that  the  judicature  and  the  profession,  in  all  its  branohei^ 
have  co-operated  cordially  and  zealously  to  promote  their  eflldbeney 
and  secure  their  success. 

The  Parliamentary  Return  recently  published,  entitled  JudicUd 
Statistics,  1858,  as  analysed  and  arranged  by  Mr.  Redgrave,  contain 
a  mine  of  most  valuable  information  as  to  the  working  of  the  several 
branches  of  our  civil  judicature ;  and  will  materially  assist  the  public 
and  the  profession  in  forming  a  correct  judgment,  not  only  upon  the 
question,  whether  the  reform^  already  effected  have  worked  well,  but 
upon  the  questions,  what  direction  further  reform  should  take,  and 
wliat  character  it  should  assume.  These  returns,  so  far  as  they  relate 
to  the  Court  of  Chancery,  show  that,  while  the  business  transacted  in 
court  has  been  stationary — ^perhaps  declining,  certainly  not  increasing 
— the  business  transacted  in  chambers  has  enormously  increased ; 
and  that  increase  has  not  been  sudden,  but  progressive,  year  by  year. 
It  is  to  this  business,  and  some  considerations  to  which  it  gives  riae^ 
that  I  beg  now  to  direct  your  attention.  The  returns  as  to  businesa 
transacted  in  chambers  are  represented  to  have  been  made  up  by  the 
chief  clerks,  under  forms  prepared  under  the  superintendenoe  and 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Judges.     They  show  these  results  : — 


} 


Business  done. 


Summon  ses  originating 
proceedings  in  cham- 
bers  

Other  summonses 

Orders  drawn  up  in 
chambers  for  time 
to  plead,  &c 

Orders  made  in  cham 
bers  to  be  drawn  up 
by  the  registrars   ... 

Advertisements 

Certificates 


1858. 


650 
I5,4«7 

4038 


5504 
961 

2211 


1857. 

1856. 

1855. 

1854. 

1853. 

654 

I4»5«8 

518 
13,896 

447 
",639 

463 
10,974 

475 
6863 

3756 

3855 

3847 

3498 

nso 

871 
iior 

878 
2004 

889 
1802 

1346 

396 

The  above  returns  do  not  include  the  year  1859. 
The  half-year's  return  for  1859  is  as  follows  - — 


Summonses  to  originate  proceedings — 
For  the  administration  of  estates     137 
Under  the  Charitable  Trustees  Act    17 
For  appointment  of  guardians 

and  maintenance  of  infants...      59 
For  other  purposes 23 

336 


Other  Summonses 5864 

Orders  made  of  the  class  drawn 

up  by  the  registrars 3067 

Of  the  class  drawn  up  in  cham- 
bers   

Orders  brought  into  chambers 
forproseqition  (including  nine 
for  winding  up  companies) 


1862 


790 
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IkhtM  claimed  and  adjadioated  upon — 

1)  umber  of  debts 8729 

Amount  of  debts  proved 

AcetmniM  patted  (other  than  receiver's 
aeoounts) — 

Number  of  accounts   413 

Keceipts  therein £2,544,094  o  o 

Disbursements  and  allowances 
therein £3,174,592  o  o 


Receiver* 8  aee<mnti  paued — 

Number  of  accounts    183 

Receipts  therein    £449,326  o  o 

Disbursements  and  allowances 
therein £344,542  o  o 

8ale»  of  eetatet  under  orders  of  Court — 

Number  of  sales 262 

Amount  realized  ...  £1,075,263  o  o 

Purekaeee  of  ettates   under  orders   of 
Court — 

Number  of  purchases     43 


These   are    exdosive    of   business 
orders. 

Winding-up  business  for  1858 — 

Number  of  oontributories  in- 
vaded inlistsofcontributories  1456 

Number  of  oontributories  ex- 
cluded from  Hstfl  of  oontri- 


56 


transacted     under   winding-up 


orders  for  winding-up  com- 
panies   £2,498,749  9  8 

Number  of  appointments  (by 
summonses,  adjournment,  or 
otherwise)  disposed  of I4>'36 


Number  of  orders  for  winding- 
up  companies  still  pending...      66 


Amount  of  calls  made  under 

The  retams  also  showed — 

Number  of  orders  under  which 
aeoounts  and  inquiries  are 
still  pending 2709 

These  returns  exhibit  an  amount  of  business  done  which  cannot 
fidl  to  excite  public  attention.  The  quantity  is  astonishing !  The 
question  immediately  su^iests  itself — how  has  it  been  done  t  Is  it 
merely  so  much  business  despatched  ?  or  has  justice  been  satis&c- 
fiuatorily  administered  in  the  great  number  of  cases  which  have  thus 
been  dealt  with  and  decided  upon  1  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  in 
the  result  and  consequences  of  the  buHiness  thus  transacted  very 
many  persons  must  have  been  more  or  less  seriously  affected ;  the 
public  hears  no  complaint  of  injustice  done,  or  justice  denied.  Is 
the  inference  warranted,  that  justice  has  been  well  administered? 
Many  of  the  cases  must  have  involved  the  decision  of  important 
questions  of  law  and  fact ;  and  the  opportunity  of  i*aising  these 
questions,  and  having  them  proi>erly  discussed,  ought  to  have  been, 
snd  it  may  be  presumed  has  been,  afforded.  If  the  question  has 
been  one  of  law,  it  must  have  been  argued  ;  if  of  fact,  it  must  have 
been  properly  sifted,  and  evidence  taken  when  necessary,  or  surely 
disoontent  and  dissatisfaction  on  the  part  of  the  suitor  would  be 
heard. 

Speaking  in  the  interests  of  the  profession  and  the  public,  I  think 
it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  if  the  returns  had  shown  some- 
thing more  than  the  qucmtity  of  business  done.  In  my  judgment,  it 
would  be  very  desirable  to  know  how  the  basiness  has  been  dis- 
tributed between  the  chief  clerk  and  the  judge  ;  how  many  contested 
orders  have  been  made  and  adjudicated  upon  ;  and  how  many  by  the 
jadge,  personally,  after  hearing  the  parties,  and  the  evidence,  and 
bow  many  by  the  chief  clerk,  personally,  without  the  interference  of 
the  judge ;  in  how  many  oases  evidence  has  been  taken,  and  whether 
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hj  affidavits  or  oral  examination  of  witnesses,  and  whether  before 
the  judge  or  the  chief  clerk,  and  what  has  been  the  procedure  bj 
which  the  true  question  to  be  tried  has  been  ascertained. 

The  proper  decision  of  the  grave  and  important  question,  adverted 
to  by  the  Chancery  Commissioners  in  their  Re{K>rt,  of  blending  our 
courts  of  Common  Law  and  Chancery  into  one  court  of  univeraal 
jurisdiction  in  civil  cases,  or,  as  generally  understood,  the  fuaion  of 
law  and  equity ^  may,  as  it  seems  to  me,  be  importantly  affected  bj 
the  experience  derived  and  to  be  derived  from  the  mode  of  tran»- 
actiug  business  in  the  chambers  of  the  Chancery  judge<^  But  the 
public  requires  more  information  u|)on  the  details  of  these  proceedings 
than  it  is  yet  in  possession  of,  before  any  positive  judgment  can  be 
formed.  If,  however,  the  simplicity  of  the  procedure  adopted  in 
chambers  can  be  made  effectual  for  the  proper  and  sads&ctorj 
decision  of  the  many  important  and  complicated  questions  which  uuiy 
and  do  arise,  then,  rf  also  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  quantity  of 
business  already  done  has  been  done  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  suitor, 
it  may  be  thought  that  we  have  made  some  progress  towards  the 
solution  of  that  most  difficult  problem,  how  to  administer  the 
maximum  of  justice  at  the  minimum  cost  of  time  and  money  to  the 
suitor ;  and  we  may  be  disposed  to  believe  that  a  system  of  summary 
procedure,  conducted  from  the  beginning  and  throughout  under  the 
personal  superintendence  and  control  of  a  judge  of  high  authority 
and  full  jurisdiction,  par  negotiis  nee  suprOy  assisted  by  competent 
ministerial  officers,  acting  under  him,  and  in  direct  personal  commu- 
nication with  him,  might  be  made  of  universal  application  in  civil 
cases,  and  the  artificial  distinction  between  law  and  equity  as  it  exists 
in  our  present  system  of  procedure  be  done  away  with.  Under  such 
a  system  it  would  be  unnecessary  to  consider  whether  the  demand 
or  the  defence  was  legal  or  equitable.  Under  it  circuity  of  action, 
as  well  as  prolixity  and  falsity  of  pleading,  might  be  avoided.  The 
seemingly  endless  series  of  tormenting  equivocations  which  once 
constituted,  if  tliey  do  not  still  constitute,  the  distinguishing  features 
of  common-law  pleading,  would  be  out  of  place.  Declarations,  pleas, 
replications,  rejoinders,  surrejoinders,  rebuttei's,  surrebutters, — these 
would  cease  to  interest  any  but  the  legal  antiquary.  The  failure 
of  justice  so  often  arising  from  restricted  junsdiction  and  imper- 
fect procedure  need  no  more  occur.  A  plaintiff  in  equity  need 
never  again  have  his  bill  dismissed  because  his  remedy  was  at  law, 
nor  a  clefendant-at-law  be  driven  to  equity  for  protection.  The 
evidence  might  be  taken  in  the  mode  which  the  interests  of  justice 
required — written  when  sufficient,  oral  when  proper.  The  true 
question  to  be  determined  would  always  be  ascertainable,  and  mighty 
therefore,  be  ascertained  beforehand.  Juries  would  no  longer  be 
summoned  to  try  cases  for  which  they  were  unnecessary  or  unsuited; 
their  intervention  would  bo  reserved  for  those  cases  only  in  which 
it  had  been  ascertained  that  the  ^nodius  vindice  dignus^  existed* 
The  trial  would  be  in  the  form  and  before  the  tribunal  best  calcu- 
lated to  elicit  the  truth.     The  decision  would  be  upon  the  real  merits 
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without  risk  of  failure  through  technical  defect,  for  the  judge  woulil 
be  present,  sujjerintending  and  controlling  the  whole  procedure  from 
the  beginning  to  the  end  ;  preventing  unneceesarj  litigation,  imma- 
terial issues,  irrelevant  evidence,  •  and  ensuring  a  decision  on  the 
true  point  And,  as  a  check  on  this  j  udicial  power,  an  easy  and 
direct  opportunity  of  appeal  might  be  afforded  for  the  correction  of 
every  error.  If  I  might  be  allowed  a  familiar  illustration,  I  would 
liken  the  influence  and  effect  of  the  judicial  control  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  in  keeping  litigation  within  its  proper  limits,  and  confiuing 
it  to  its  proper  object,  to  the  operation  of  the  cotton-spinner,  who 
ia  order  to  secure  the  production  of  a  good  yarn,  gets  rid  of '  the 
devil's  dust*  as  early  and  effectually  as  possible  ;  or,  again,  to  the 
operation  of  the  combined  threshing  and  winnowing  machine  used  by 
our  agricultural  friends,  which  is  always  blowing  away  the  chaff, 
while  it  is,  at  the  same  time,  separating  and  securing  the  grain. 

I  may  also  observe  that  the  judicial  statistics  to  which  I  have  be- 
fore referred  aro  valuable  for  another  purpose,  to  which  I  may  be 
permitted  to  allude.  They  show  the  returns  of  a  limited  local 
jurisdiction^  in  which  equity  is  administered  on  the  spot,  namely, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  County  Palatine  of  Lauca8ter.  If 
jnstioe  is  well  and  satisfactorily  administered  in  that  court  in  the 
matters  exhibited  in  the  returns  contained  in  these  statistics,  York- 
shiremen  may  ask  themselves  this  question — if  local  administration 
of  equity  is  beneficially  applicable  to  Lancashire,  why  should  it  not 
be  with  like  benefit  applicable  to  Yorkshii-e?  and  if  to  Yorkshire,  the 
general  public  may  ask  why  not  throughout  the  kingdom?  The 
example  and  experience  of  Lancashire  supply  matter  for  reflection. 

I  now  come  to  the  second  subject  proposed,  namely,  the  mode  of 
taking  evidence  before  the  hearing  upon  disputed  matters  of  fact. 
The  mode  is  this — the  pleadings  in  all  their  prolixity  and  complexity 
(for  they  are  still  sometimes  unnecessarily  prolix  and  complicated) 
being  complete,  either  paHy,  if  the  other  do  not  object,  may  prove  his 
case  by  affidavit,  and  the  otiier  party  is  at  liberty  to  cross-examine  the 
witnesses  vivd  voce  before  an  examiner.  If  aflidavits  are  objected 
to,  then  the  witnesses  must  be  produced  for  examination  vivd 
voce  before  the  examiner,  with  power  t<>  the  opposing  party  to  cross- 
examine.  If  affidavits  are  used,  they  are  prepared  by  the  professional 
adviser  of  the  party  using  them.  The  examination  and  cross-exami- 
nation ai*e  conducted  in  the  presence  of  the  parties,  with  or  without 
profeeiiioual  assistance,  and  the  examiner  takes  down  the  effect  of  the 
witness's  statement  in  the  form  of  a  narrative,  with  power  to  take 
down  question  and  answer  if  specially  important,  and  he  think  it 
right  BO  to  do.  These  examinations,  when  completed,  are  signed  by 
the  witnesses,  certified  by  the  examiner,  and  returned  to  the  Office  of 
the  Beoord  and  Writ  Clerks,  who  deliver  out  office  copies  for  the  use 
of  the  parties.  There  are  two  permanent  examiners,  officers  of  the 
ooart^  expressly  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  taking  evidence,  but 
special  examiners  may  be  appointed  for  particular  cases.  The  exami- 
uen,  whether  ordinary  or  special,  have  no  power  to  determine  the 
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relevancy  or  irrelevancy  of  the  evidenoe,  or  the  propriety  or  impro- 
priety of  any  particular  question.  If  objection  be  taken  to  the 
evidence  or  question,  the  examiner's  duty  is  to  note  it  on  the  exami- 
nation, so  that  the  Court,  when  the  evidence  is  used  at  the  hearing, 
may  decide  upon  its  propriety,  and  admit  or  reject  it  as  may  be  just. 
At  the  hearing,  the  judge  has  these  written  documents^  whether 
affidavits,  depositions,  or  cross-examinations,  before  him,  and  deoidee 
according  to  his  view  of  their  effect.  If  he  is  not  satisfied,  he  has 
power,  if  he  sees  JU,  to  require  the  attendance  and  oral  exandnation 
before  himself  of  all  or  any  of  the  parties  or  witnesses.  This  system 
was  recommended  by  the  Chancery  Commissioners,  and  that  recom- 
mendation was  adopted  by  the  Legislature ;  and  effect  is  given  to  the 
system  and  its  details  by  the  Acts  before  referred  to. 

As  applied  to  cases  of  undisputed  facts,  or  facts  which,  not  being 
denied,  require  only  to  be  substantiated  to  the  satisfisustion  of  the  Court, 
or  the  party  to  be  affected  by  them,  the  system  works  well  enough, 
but  as  applied  to  disputed  facts,  it  is,  in  my  humble  opinion,  not  only 
inefficient,  but  positively  mischievous.  It  will  be  observed  that  tlM 
system  is  neither  entirely  secret  nor  entirely  open.  It  ia  not  secret^ 
because  the  parties  and  their  legal  advisers  know  what  the  evidence 
is  while  in  course  of  being  given,  the  oral  examination  of  witnesMs 
being  conducted  in  their  presence.  It  is  not  open,  because  the  oral 
examination  does  not  take  place  in  public,  nor  in  the  presence  of  the 
judge  who  has  to  decide  upon  its  effect ;  and  though  the  witnesses  may 
be  orally  examined  before  the  judge  in  public,  this  oral  examination 
cannot  be  insisted  on  by  the  party  cu  a  right,  it  is  entirely  discre- 
tionary with  the  judge.  The  Commissioners,  though  recommending 
the  system,  appear  to  have  been  sensible  of  its  imperfection,  and  to 
have  adopted  it  as  a  middle  course — a  choice  of  evils.  They  say  in 
their  report  (p.  2 1 ) — 

The  object  in  all  cases  is  to  have  the  best  guarantee  for  the  truth  oonsistently 
with  the  practical  administration  of  justice. 

The  best  coune  would  doubtless  be  to  examine  and  cross-examine  the  witneaes  in 
open  court  before  t/ie  tribunal  which  has  to  judge  according  to  the  evidence.  But, 
pratically,  it  would  be  impossible  to  carry  on  the  business  of  a  court  of  equity  if 
all  the  evidence  were  taken  vivd  voce  before  the  judge ;  and  the  inconvenience  to 
persons  liaMe  to  be  called  as  witnesses  would  be  intolerable  if  they  were  brought 
to  London  and  kept  until  the  cause  or  matter  was  called  on  ;  while  Uie  expense  to 
the  parties  would  make  justice  itself  too  dear. 

Speaking  with  great  deference,  I  think  the  fear  of  the  extent  to 
which  the  taking  vivd  voce  evidence  before  the  judge  would  disturb 
the  ordinary  course  of  business,  as  well  as  the  expense,  was  exagge- 
rated ;  but  whether  exaggerated  or  not,  was  not  a  sufficient  or 
proper  ground  for  the  recommendation.  I  think  it  was  exaggerated, 
because  the  cases  in  which  it  would  be  proper  to  take  it,  namely, 
those  involving  really  disputed  facts,  are  comparatively  few,  aud  those 
few  might  be  ascertained  when  the  pleadings  are  complete,  and 
be  kept  sej^arate  and  heard  at  appointed  times,  and  this  would  allow 
of  convenient  arrangements  being  made  for  the  attendance  of 
witnesses  ;  and  I  think  that  the  practice  once  e^itablished  of  examining 
orally  before  the  judge,   would  soon  lead  to  an  improved   manner 
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on  the  part  of  counsel  in  conducting  sucli  examinations,  tending 
greatly  to  precision  and  brevity.  But  if  it  should  appear  that  such 
cases,  when  properly  arranged  and  properly  conducted,  were  too 
numerous  to  be  satis&otorily  disposed  of  by  the  present  judges  con- 
sistently with  the  interests  of  the  other  suitors,  the  remedy  surely 
would  be  to  bring  the  judicial  strength  of  the  Court  up  to  the  require- 
ments of  the  suitors,  not  to  deteriorate  the  procedure  of  the  Court,  at 
the  risk  of  sacrificing  the  proper  admiuistratiou  of  justice  to  mere 
despatch  of  business.  If  the  quantity  of  current  coin  in  circulation 
were  not  sufficient  for  the  legitimate  demands  of  commerce,  would  you 
not  require  the  issue  of  more  at  the  true  standard — would  you  not 
protest  against  an  attempt  to  increase  the  quantity  by  debasing  the 
quality  t  Justice  is  surely  not  less  valuable  than  copper,  or  silver,  or 
gold.  The  system,  however,  has  been  tried,  and  it  need  not  be  ques- 
tioned on  theory,  it  may  be  condemned  by  experience.  The  chief 
evils  are— the  frightful  and  incredible  quantity  of  useless  and  irrele- 
vant evidence  which  is  taken ;  the  alweuce  of  all  power  to  control 
the  evidence  before  the  expense  of  taking  it  has  been  incurred  ;  and 
the  little  value,  not  to  say  worthlessness,  of  the  evidence  when  the 
question  turns,  as  in  disputed  cases  it  generally  does,  upon  the  credit 
of  the  witnesses.  These  evils  were  clearly  and  emphatically  pointed 
out  by  Lord  St.  Leonards  in  the  evidence  which  he  gave  before  the 
Commissioners.  He  says,  s]jeakLng  of  the  mode  then  suggested  and 
since  adopted  (App.  p.  8) : — 

I  can  conoeive  nothing  more  objectionable  than  that,  because  the  judge  would 
still  be  acting  upon  the  evidence  in  effect  before  him,  as  it  were  upon  depositions  ; 
that  is,  it  would  be  written  evidence,  the  expense  would  be  enormous  of  shorthand 
writers  and  their  notes,  and  of  solicitors'  copies  of  a  voluminous  mass  of  evidence 
for  the  ose  of  the  Court,  and  for  the  counsel.  I  may  observe  that  depositions  have 
at  least  this  merit,  they  confine  the  thing  to  a  point,  you  know  what  you  are 
ezaminini^  and  if  there  is  no  real  use  in  them,  they  do  not  generally  run  to  any 
great  length.  The  moment  you  come  to  oral  evidence,  and  test  it  by  cross-examina- 
tion, and  have  counsel,  and  solicitors,  and  parties  present,  the  witnesses  and  the 
eoQiiMl  would  require  some  correction,  and  there  is  nobody  there  that  I  see  to 
correct  them  ;  there  would  be  no  superintending  person  ;  the  examiner  would  have 
no  authority  as  r^ards  a  case  which  he  has  not  to  decide  ;  which  he  is  not  com- 
petent to  decide  ;  which  he  has  not  the  materials  before  biro  to  enable  him  to  decide, 
even  if  he  were  competent  and  had  proper  jurisdiction.  It  is  quite  clear  that  there 
would  be  no  power  of  stopping  almost  any  line  of  examination  by  the  counsel.  What 
would  be  the  result  ?  There  would  be  a  mass  of  evidence  brought  before  you  on 
paper  that  no  man  living  in  the  course  of  business  could  get  through ;  it  would 
of^neu  yoo,  and  ruin  the  parties. 

And  again  (App.  p.  9) : — 

I  thould  consider  the  examination  before  witnesses,  and  counsel,  and  parties, 
without  the  judge  who  is  to  decide  the  cause,  the  most  objectionable  course  that 
ooald  be  pur»ued.  I  should  think  that  it  would  lead  to  scarcely  anything  but 
mitchief ;  the  extent  would  be  so  great,  and  there  would  be  a  want  of  control  over 
the  evidence  whilst  it  was  being  delivered,  and  then  at  last,  when  you  came  to  the 
written  evidence  before  the  judge,  you  would  be  in  the  same  position  as  at  present. 
Yon  would  not  have  the  advantage  which  the  judge-at  law  has,  who  sees  the 
witoesMS,  and  observes  their  demeanour — the  one  is  a  drama  performed  before 
htm,  and  the  other  is  simply  reading,  and  perhaps  very  badly  reading,  the  play 
afterwards,  without  anything  to  give  it  life  and  energy.  If  you  are  to  introduce 
eTidence  vivd  voce  with  proper  effect,  it  must  be  before  the  judge  in  my  opinion. 
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Practitioners  of  every  class  would,  I  believe,  if  appealed  to,  be  able 
to  bear  testimony  that  the  evils  thus  pointed  out  by  Lord  St. 
Leonards  have  been  abundantly  realized  in  practice.  The  extent  and 
amount  of  the  evil  could  not  be  judged  of  by  any  returns  contained 
in  the  judicial  statistics.  These  returns  are  confined  to  the  period 
between  the  32nd  of  May  and  the  ist  of  November,  1858,  including, 
therefore,  the  whole  of  the  long  vacation ;  and  the  return  from  the 
Examiners*  Office  is  confined  to  the  number  of  witnesses  examined, 
which  is  stated  to  be  113.  Tliis  would  not  include  examinations  by 
special  examiners.  The  return  from  the  Office  of  the  Clerks  of  Recorda 
and  Writs,  embracing  the  same  period — namely,  from  the  2 and  of 
May  to  the  ist  of  November — gives  83  as  the  number  of  depoeitioiiB 
of  witnesses  filed.  This  would  inchide  depositions  taken  as  well 
before  the  ordinary  as  special  examiners ;  but  it  gives  no  information, 
nor  affords  any  clue,  as  to  the  length,  or  relevancy,  or  expense  of  the 
examinations.  These  must  be  sought  for  rather  from  knowledge  of 
individual  cases,  best  furnished  by  practitioners.  I  will  give  one, 
which  recently  came  under  my  own  observation  in  practice : — A 
testator  had  died,  liaving  by  his  will  disposed  of,  as  his  own  pro- 
perty, a  large  trading  concern,  and  considerable  real  and  personal 
estate.  His  executors  were  two  personal  friends.  He  gave  con- 
siderable legacies  to  two  brothers  and  a  brother-in-law,  and  the 
residue  of  his  property  he  gave  to  liis  widow  and  children,  six  in 
number.  The  business  had  been  carried  on  by  him  for  upwards  of 
thirty  years  in  his  own  sole  name,  aud  the  real  and  personal  property 
not  in  business  were  the  savings  that  he  had  made,  and  all  the 
investments  were  in  his  own  sole  name.  His  confidential  solicitor 
and  his  confidential  agent  assisting  him  in  his  business  for  several 
years  before  his  death,  never  knew  or  heard,  or  suspected,  that  he 
was  not  what  he  appeared  to  be,  the  sole  and  absolute  owner  of  the 
property  bequeathed.  He  had  been  assisted  in  his  business  by  the 
brothers  and  brother-in-law,  to  whom  he  bequeathed  legacies.  After 
his  death,  these  parties  set  up  a  claim  to  participate  in  the  property, 
on  the  ground  that  there  was  a  partnership  subsisting  between  them 
aud  the  testator  throughout  the  whole  period,  and  that  he  was  a 
trustee  of  their  proportions.  This  claim  was  treated  by  the  testator^s 
family  as  unfounded.  The  brothera  and  brother-in-law  filed  a  bill  to 
enforce  it  You  will  perceive  the  only  question  was  paHnership  or 
710 partnership.  The  claim  was  rested  upon  ti*ansactions  which  were 
alleged  to  have  taken  place  long  before  the  executors,  or  the  solicitor 
or  confidential  agent,  had  any  knowledge  of  the  testator  or  his  affiurs. 
The  executors,  in  their  answer,  speaking  from  such  information  aa  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  testator  would  afford,  denied  the  plantiff's 
claim,  and  alleged  their  behef  in  the  testator's  title.  The  executors 
were  very  closely  interrogated,  and  the  answer  was  vei-y  long,  but,  in 
substance,  it  only  raised  the  issue  of  partnership  or  no  parinersJdp, 
Evidence  was  entered  into,  on  both  sides,  by  affidavit ;  each  party,  of 
course,  as  usual,  framing  the  affidavits  as  best  suited  his  interest.  The 
witnesses  were  to  be  cross-examined,  and  aiTangements  were  made 
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that  the  orofls-examination  should  take  place  in  the  oonntiy;  and  a 
special  examiner,  residing  in  the  country,  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose.     Three  parties  were  interested  in  the  cross-examination — the 
plaintifft,  the  executors,  and  some  defendants  in  the  interest  of  the 
plaintiffs.  Each  party  attended  the  examiner  by  his  solicitor,  and  two 
of  them,  upon  each  occasion,  by  counsel     The  cross-examination 
lasted  nineteen   days,    during  the   months   of  July,    August,  and 
October.     Of  those  days,  eight  were  devoted  to  the  cross-examina- 
tion of  the  defendants  upon  their  answers,  which,  except  for  the 
purposes  of  discovery  and  the  production  of  documents,  could  be  of 
no  value  as  evidence  against  the  plaintifis.     Of  these  executors,  one 
was  a  Dissenting  minister,  the  other  the  clerk  to  a  Board  of  Guardians. 
The  Dissenting  minister  was  under  cross-examination  and  re-exami- 
nation for  seven  days,  and  no  small  portion  of  the  time  spent  in  his 
cross-examination  was  devoted  to  merely  personal  matters,  such  as 
his  education ;  the  time  and  the  manner  of  his  entering  upon  the 
ministiy ;  the  chapels  in   which  he  had  officiated  ;  the  number  of 
oommunicants ;  and  so  on  ;  the  whole  examination  proceeded,  as  we 
may  suppose,  under  respectful  protest  by  the  witness,  earnest  protes- 
tation by  the  opposing  counsel,  the  examiner  having  no  power  in  the 
matter  beyond  taking  a  note  of  the  objection.     The  other  defendant, 
the  derk  to  the  Board  of  Guardians,  was  only  subjected  to  one  whole 
day's  cross-examination,  but  this  was  of  a  similar  character  ;  the  agent, 
howereTy  had  the  benefit  of  four  days*  examination.     The  result,  as 
you  may  suppose^  of  the  entire  crosa-examination  and  re-examina- 
tion, was  the  accumulation  of  an  enormous  mass  of  written  deposi- 
tionsL     These  were  duly  returned  to  the  proper  office,  copied  and  re- 
oopied,  and  formed  a  portion  of  the  brief  of  counsel  for  ^e  hearing. 
In  due  time  the  cause  came  on  for  hearing,  and,  upon  the  opening 
statement  of  the  plaintiffs'  counsel,  before  this  mass  of  evidence  had 
been  fully  brought  under  the  notice  of  the  judge,   he   asked  the 
defendant's  counsel  whether  the  only  question  was  not  pcurtnerahip  or 
no  partnership,  and  whether  it  must  not  be  determined  by  an  issue. 
To  these  questions,  the  only  proper  answer  that  could  be  given  was 
given,  and  an  issue  was  directed.     Away  went,  for  every  useful 
purpose,  all  the  evidence  which,  at  such  a  waste  of  time  and  money, 
had  been  taken.      I  by  no  means  believe  this  to  be  a  case  without 
its  equals,  if  not  in  degree,  certainly  in  principle.     But  in  this  ex- 
perience we  have  only  realized  the  very  evils  which,  with  intuitive 
foresigfat,  wonderfully  accurate,  Jeremy  Bentham  long  ago  portrayed 
in  the  Treatise  on  Judicial  £vidence,  written  before  the   oldest    of 
ofor  living  law  reformers  had  turned  his  attention  to  the  subject. 
Bentham  thus  sums  up  and  comments  on  the  characteristics  of  the 
aeveral    modes    of   taking  evidence.       He  says,  pp.   107  and    108 
(Dumont's  translation) : — 

PMie  Examinalitmf  conducted  by  the  Parties^  in  Presence  of  the  Judge, — ^These 
m  the  three  CArdinal  points,  by  which  the  value  of  each  mode  must  be  estimated. 
If  say  of  theee  be  wanting,  a  proportional  quantity  of  security  is  wanting. 

UapitiiMditeled  aniwen,  questions  put  separatdy,  questions  arising  out  of  the 
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answers,  the  whole  operation  eonduoted  under  the  authority  of  the  judge — them 
are  the  secondary  securities  which  belong  exdusively  to  the  oral  mode.  They  may 
exist  without  publicity,  but  they  will  not  have  the  same  strength ;  they  will  not  bie 
applied  with  the  same  zeal ;  there  will  always  be  negligence  and  distraction,  the 
inevitable  effects  of  custom  and  tedium.  In  the  fnofufnws  tytUm  in  which  the 
duty  of  examining  is  separated  from  that  of  deciding,  in  which  the  superior  radge 
puts  the  oar  into  the  hands  of  an  inferior  one — that  is,  delegates  to  him  all  the 
most  difficult  and  laborious  part  of  the  procedure,  reserving  for  himself  only  the 
more  agreeable  and  imposing  parts  of  it,  the  public  attention  is  directed  excdnsiTely 
to  the  superior  judge.  The  seoondaiy  personage,  who  works  in  the  doeet,  thinks 
as  little  of  the  pubuc  as  the  public  does  of  him.  Many  efforts  are  neoenary  to 
draw  Truth  out  of  the  well  in  which  she  lies  concealed  ;  none  are  required  to  iMiTe 
her  in  it.  If  he  has  a  fixed  salary,  he  will  shorten  his  labour  so  far  as  he  can  do  so 
without  compromising  himself.  If  he  is  paid  by  the  number  of  hearings^  or  the 
quantity  of  writing,  his  interest  will  act  the  oth^  way,  and  make  him  fertila  in 
expedients  to  prolong  causes. 

Perhaps,  however,  it  may  be  thought  that  one  of  the  main  evils  to 
which  I  have  referred — ^namely,  the  little  value  of  the  evidence  to 
the  judge — would  be  averted  by  the  legislative  provision  before  re- 
ferred to,  giving  power  to  the  judge  to  require  the  witnesses  to  be 
examined  orally  before  himself  at  the  hearing.     And  so  I  venture  to 
think  it  would  be,  were  that  power  exercised  to  its  full  extent^  and  ac- 
cording to  the  intention  of  the  Legislature.     For  several  cases  have  re- 
cently occurred,  especially  in  the  Appellate  Court,  in  which,  the  power 
having  been  fully  exercised,  the  results  have  been  most  satiB&ctory. 
The  power,  however,  is  generally  exercised  in  a  manner  which  I  think 
very  objectionable,  and  one  which  fiedls  to  accomplish  the  object  intended 
— ^uamely,  to  satisfy  the  judge,  by  oral  examination  in  public  before 
himself,  of  the  credit  which  is  due  to  the  witness,  and  the  value  of 
his  evidence.     The  course  generally  taken  is,  to  treat  the  evidence 
already  given  by  the  witness  as  repeated  by  him  before  the  judge, 
and  to  allow  the  opposite  party  to  proceed  at  once  to  cross-examineL 
This  course  is  adopted  to  save  time,  and  proceeds  upon  the  assump- 
tion that  what  the  witness  has  sworn  once  he  will  swear  again.     The 
effect  of  the  proceeding  is  this.     The  judge  has  the  written  evidence 
before  him,  and  upon  that  has  already  formed  some  opinion,  fiivourable 
or  unl^vourable  to  the  witness.     If  unfavourable,  the  cross-examina- 
tion is  unnecessary  for  the  interest  of  the  party  who  alone  can  cross- 
examine,  and  his  counsel  (acting  judiciously)  declines  to  avail  himself 
of  the  opportunity.     If  favourable,  the  witness  having  already  obtained 
credit  with  the  judge  before  he  has  been  subjected  to  any  oral  ex- 
amination, the  cross-examiner  has  the  onus  thrown  upon  him  of 
removing  from   the  mind  of  the  judge  an   impression  which   has 
prematurely,  at  least,  if  not  improperly,  been  there  formed.     A  shrewd 
and  clever  witness  soon  feels  this  to  be  a  protection  to  him,  and,  under 
cover  of  it,  he  is  able  to  maintain  an  advantage  over  his  questioner, 
by  treating  every  question   pointed  to  his  motive  or    interest,  or 
tending  to  impeach  his  credit,  as  a  harsh  and  unjust  attack  upon  him. 
Cross-examination,  to  be  useful  or  efiective,  as  to  motive  or  credit, 
should  grow  out  of  the  examination  in  chief.     What  would  be  thought 
if,  upon  a  trial  before  a  jury,  the  prosecuting  counsel  were  to  put  iu 
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the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  taken  before  the  committing  magis- 
trates in  the  presence  of  the  accased,  and  upon  the  plea  of  saving 
time,  and  the  presumption  that  statements  once  made  upon  oath 
would  be  repeated,  merely  offer  the  production  of  the  witness  for 
cross-examination  before  the  jury)  Such  a  course  would  not  be 
tolerated.  Upon  this  point  is  there  any  difference  between  a  criminal 
and  civil  proceeding )  Surely  none — in  each  case  the  truth  of  the 
fact  is  the  cUl  in  aU  ;  whether  the  fact  is  to  be  the  foundation  of  a 
judgment  in  a  civil  proceeding,  which  may  ruin  a  man  in  character 
or  fortune,  or  of  a  sentence  in  a  criminal  proceeding,  which  may 
affect  his  liberty  or  his  lif&  The  only  true  course,  as  it  seems  to 
me,  is  to  ascertain  beforehand,  by  a  proper  proceeding,  whether 
the  case  is  one  which  requires  that  the  fitct  be  ascertained  by  oral 
evidence,  and  if  that  be  determined,  then  to  make  it  the  right  of  the 
suitor  to  have  the  evidence  taken  publicly  before  the  tribunal  which 
has  to  determine  upon  its  effect.  I  will  illustrate  the  advantage  of 
taking  evidence  vivA  voce  before  the  judge,  by  referring  to  the  case 
of  Martin  v.  Pycrofi  (2  De  G.  M.  k  G.  785).  This  was  a  claim 
filed  by  lessee  against  lessor  for  specific  performance  of  an  agreement 
to  grant  a  renewed  lease.  The  defence  was,  first,  an  objection  on  the 
Statute  of  Frauds  ;  secondly,  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  Affidavits 
at  considerable  length  were  filed  by  the  defendants  supporting  the 
case  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation.  These  were  answered  by  the 
plaintiff,  and  the  fraud  and  misrepresentation  positively  denied.  The 
claim  was  first  heard  before  Vice-chancellor  Parker,  who  dismissed  it 
on  the  ground  that  the  objection  on  the  Statute  of  Frauds  was  fisttal, 
but  wi^out  costs,  considering  that  the  case  of  fraud  and  misrepre- 
sentation was  not  made  out  upon  the  affidavits.  The  plaintiff 
appealed  against  this  judgment.  The  appeal  came  on  to  be  heard 
before  the  Lords  Justices  Knight  Bruce  and  Lord  Gran  worth,  in 
July,  1852,  just  after  the  Acts  abolishing  the  Masters  and  improving 
the  jurisdiction  in  equity  had  passed,  but  before  they  came  into 
operation.  Upon  the  argument  at  this  hearing  their  lordships 
decided  that  the  objection  on  the  statute  was  not  well  founded,  thus 
reversing  the  Yice-Ghancellor*s  judgment  on  the  point  of  law.  But, 
upon  the  question  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation,  they  were  of  opinion, 
judging  from  the  affidomia^  that  the  case  was  so  &r  established  against 
the  plaintiff  that  lus  appeal  must  be  dismissed,  unless  he  desired  an 
inquiry,  under  which  the  witnesses  who  had  made  affidavits  might  be 
orally  examined  either  before  a  Master  or  in  the  following  Michaelmas 
term  before  their  lordshipa  The  plaintiff  asked  for  the  inquiry, 
and  that  it  might  take  place  before  their  lordships.  In  the  following 
Michaelmas  term,  the  witnesses  and  parties  were  accordingly  examined. 
The  examination  lasted  portions  of  three  days — the  1 3th,  1 5th,  and 
1 6th  November.  Judgment  was  reserved,  and  on  the  25  th  of 
November  was  delivered  by  Lord  Cranworth.  The  result  was, 
that  the  case  of  fraud  and  misrepresentation  failed.  The  defendants 
and  their  witnesses  were  disbelieved,  and  credit  was  given  to  the 
plaintiff     By  this  full  examination  of  all  the  parties  and  their 
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witnesses  before  the  Court,  right  was  done ;  any  other  course  wotild  have 
been  a  denial  of  justice  to  the  plaintiff,  whose  means  would  not  have 
enabled  him  to  meet  the  expense  of  an  inquiry  or  an  issue  or  an  action. 
The  third  matter  iipon  which  I  propose  to  ohsMrre,  is  the  mode  in 
which  the  Court  deals  with  the  cause  at  the  hearing.  If  a  difficulty 
of  fact  present  itself  at  the  hearing,  the  Court,  though  it  has  jurisdio- 
tion,  is  disinclined  to  try  it  if  the  trial  can  be  avoided.  The  remit 
is,  the  question  is  sent  to  be  tried  at  common  law,  either  as  an 
action  or  an  issue — ^very  frequently  an  action.  This  course  inflicts 
grievous  injury  on  one,  sometimes  on  both  suitors.  The  Court  has 
now  jurisdiction  to  try  eveiy  case,  whether  of  law  or  &ot.  It  is 
forbidden  to  send  cases  invoMng  questions  of  law  to  the  common-law 
courts,  but  a  common-law  judge  (or  two  if  desirable),  is  summoned  to 
sit  with  and  assist  the  Equity  judge  in  the  hearing  and  decision  of 
the  question.  This  course  has  been  frequently  adopted,  and  has  been 
of  great  benefit  to  the  suitor.  Biit  the  trial  of  questions  of  fiu^t  is 
unfortunately  discretionary,  and  this  discretion  has  nerer  yet  been 
exercised  in  favour  of  the  suitor.  On  the  probability  of  such  a 
discretion  being  exercised  I  would  not  venture  to  express  an  opinion, 
but  I  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to  the  evidence  given  by  Lord 
Cranworth  before  the  Chancery  Commissioners.  In  answer  to  a 
question  whether  if  a  suggested  proceeding  were  made  dependent 
upon  the  discretion  of  a  judge  it  would  not  be  likely  that  the  diaere* 
tion  would  never  be  exercised.  Lord  Cranworth  says  (App.  p.  a6) — 
*  I  am  afraid  it  might.  Judges  in  my  experience  are  a  little  apt  to 
be  too  sensitive  about  being  wrong,  and  trying  to  escape  from  positions 
in  which  they  incur  responsibility.  I  believe  that  evil  is  sometimes 
done  by  that.'  In  my  humble  judgment,  it  is  right  that  when  any 
jMirticular  course  of  procedure  has  been  decided  to  be  proper  for  any 
])articular  case,  the  suitor  should  be  entitled  to  require  that  that  course 
of  procedure  should  be  adopted,  and  that  it  shoiild  not  be  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  judge.  I  would  instance  the  case  of  Farina  v. 
SUverlock  as  an  illustration  of  the  injury  done  to  both  parties  by 
the  Court  not  disposing  of  the  case  itself.  That  was  a  bill  filed  by 
the  owner  of  a  trade  mark  to  restrain  the  defendant,  a  printer,  from 
printing  and  selling  labels  which  were  a  fraudulent  imitation  of  the 
plaintiff's  labels.  The  defendant  denied  the  plaintiffs  title,  and  in- 
sisted that  the  act  done  by  him  was  not  an  invasion.  The  interlocu- 
tory injunction  was  granted  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood  after  a  full 
hearing.  The  defendant  did  not  submit  to  the  injunction  being 
made  perpetual,  but  insisted  on  the  plaintiff  bringing  the  cause  to  a 
hearing.  This  was  done  ;  and  at  the  hearing,  having  the  same  and 
some  additional  evidence  adduced  by  the  defendant  before  him,  the 
Vice-Chancellor  made  the  injunction  perpetual  by  decree.  Against 
this  decree  the  defendant  appealed.  The  appeal  was  heard  before 
Lord  Cranworth,  then  Lord  Chancellor  (6  De  G.  M.  &  G.  222).  Upon 
that  appeal  the  Lord  Chancellor  doubted  whether  upon  the  evidence 
it  was  established  that  the  defendant  had  wrongfully  invaded  the 
plaintiff's  title,  and  accordingly  reversed  the  decree,  thereby  dissolving 
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the  ix^unotion,  but  retained  the  i^ntiflfs  bill  for  twelve  months, 
with  liberty  for  him  to  bring  Buoh  action  aji  he  might  be  advised. 
The  plaintiff  aooordingly,  brou^t  his  action  with  due  diligence ;  but 
owing  to  ciroomatanoea  beyond  his  control,  he  was  not  able  to  try  his 
action  within  twelvemonthsy  and  was  obliged  to  make  a  special 
application  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  to  extend  the  period  (i  De  G.  <k 
Jones,  439).  This  was  done,  upon  the  terms  of  his  paying  the 
defendant  a  large  amount  of  costs,  and,  being  a  foreigner,  doubling 
the  ordinary  security  for  costa  The  trial  at  length  took  place.  The 
plaintiff's  title,  as  well  as  the  defendant's  wrongful  invasion  of  it, 
were  established,  and  judgment  was  obtuned  in  the  action,  but  not 
until  after  the  expense  of  an  abortive  motion  for  a  new  trial  The 
cause  was  then  set  down  again  in  Chancery,  for  hearing,  upon  the 
equity  reserved,  as  the  phrase  is.  It  came  on  to  be  heard  again  before 
Yioe-ChancellcHr  Wood,  who  merely  repeated  the  decree  he  had  made 
two  years  before.  During  this  interval  the  plaintiff  was  ex)K)8ed  to  the 
lost  arising  from  his  title  being  in  dispute,  and  costs  amounting  to  not 
less  than  1500^  were  incurred,  to  the  injury  of  both  plaintiff  aud 
defendant ;  whereas,  if  the  course  had  been  taken  which  was  taken 
in  Mcurtin  v.  Fyerqfl^  and  the  doubt  felt  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  as  to 
the  propriety  of  the  original  judgment  had  been  solved  by  a  proceeding 
before  the  Court  itself  the  great  delay  and  terrible  expense  would 
lu^ve  been  avoided. 

I  venture  to  think  that  the  reform  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  will 
not  be  complete  until  its  judicial  arrangements  are  made  of  such  a 
eharacter  as  will  enable  it  to  decide  every  question,  as  well  of  fact  as 
of  law,  by  means  of  its  own  proper  procedure,  and  without  recourse  to 
any  other  jurisdiction ;  and  to  that  end  to  have  the  evideuce  in  cases 
of  di^ut^  iact  taken  in  public,  before  itself,  with  or  without  the 
MUstSAceof  a  jury,  as  the  circumstances  of  each  particukr  case  may 
require. 


A  brief  Statement  of  the  leading  Principles  which  it  is  thought 
should  regulate  the  Forms  of  Process  in  Suits  in  Civil  Courts 
throughout  the  United  Kingdom,    By  Henry  Ktlgour. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  expatiate  on  the  benefits  which  must  accrue  to 
society  from  the  combination  of  the  greatest  simplicity,  brevity, 
and  cieameas,  with  complete  effectiveness  for  the  discovery  of  trutli, 
in  the  forms  of  process  in  all  suits  in  courts  of  law. 

To  attain  this  result  much  further  than  it  is  attained  at  present,  it  is 
tabmitted  that  there  ought  to  be  as  little  ex-parte  writing  or  state- 
ment in  a  cause  as  possible,  excepting  where  it  may  be  tested  by  cros^H- 
examination  on  the  part  of  the  opposite  j^Avty  forthwith.  And  to  this 
end  it  is  suggested : — 

I.  That  the  initial  writs  of  processes  should  contain  a  brief  specifica- 
ttOQ  of  the  demand  of  the  plaintiff — this  being  the  issue  iu  thn  cause — 
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i/..tjMi  w/.*<  ,;.  f>>;  vkt.'r.a.  kaA>.  'A  Mf,>.,&jfe :  vi^ek  fonw  v9Bld  be 

^  ri'liif.f.,  ii*\ti'r    •'.x\,f:m.j ,  'ff    hy  L»    fkllm  to  ftpf^ear  in  Coart, 

.}.  An  -Nrrj^^rn  *;-n*W.itfA:^  wh'rr^  i*,  ^zUtA,  u  tlu;  movt  Rr!iaUe  and 
*j,ht'\ttnr/t'f  tt$,ti  tn  ill  ;(<;fi^r»l  f.h*-  Ui'nX,  *Ahi\j  o^Aftinedy  mud  leut 
<xfHrij»sjv4t  'l':»f/;rirAi//rj  of  pr^y/f — c.li'/ald  tkf;  defenduit  af^Ksr  and 
«l«!ffy  Mm'  'l«:rfjMn/j  of  th«;  f/Uin^ifT,  th^v  nhould  >x/tk,  in  the  fint  plaoe^ 
\h'  *,nU:u't\  1^,  \trtAmv'.  all  'J'xrrjin^nU  YMAnufi^  ou  the  matter  at  iasoe; 
II h J  HijiJi  «lM'iiro«:riU  t#<;iri{(  \$rfA\u^\,  and  hinuf^  all  or  anj  of  theniy 
ii<lmit.t.i«l,  iiri'l  ii/f  nl«:vurit  |f;;(al  ohj<$ctioM  or  averments  being  made 
iif^iLMint,  or  M  prfiHlifipr  Uifriiy  iv»  lu  l<;j;iilly  to  take  awaj  or  modify  their 
tiVtr.i,  w*ni  Hii«;h  ohji'djoiiii  or  avfrnnetiU  to  be  proven ;  and  the 
|i»n  I  tin  )i(iviri({  Ihtm  himnJ  on  the  dfjcnsii*;niH  admitted,  judgment 
hiiifiilfl  f  hi'ii,  if  thi^  ffiaLtirr  at  ti^ua  \tti  neeu  to  >k;  sufficiently  clear,  be 
|iroiiifiih''i  <l  ill  fiivoiir  of  Lh*;  fflaintifTor  df;fciirlanty  as  shall  be  jnat. 

^,  Hhiiiilil  iliM  ilfKsiitiif'jiiH  itnuUicjA  and  arlrnitted  not  be  sufficient 
III  iiiiikn  ihn  riir.d  iiliMir,  or  Hhoiild  thffns  l>e  no  d^Kniments  at  all,  or 
iihiiiiltl  l\wy  lint  Ini  liUfuniihli!  cxccjit  by  legal  prooefls  from  being  in 
Mill  IiiiihIm  i>f  iilhi'i-H,  or  from  any  othi;r  aiiiHC,  or  Hhouldtliey  be  legally 
iili|nii(iiil  iii,  Mm  |»hiiiiliir  and  iWisiulant  nhall  then  be  examined  and 
mill  niiinii  rx/iiiiiiiiii|  ill  tlin  niiittnr  of  tho  Hiiit ;  afl  the  Htatements  of 
Milt  |iiiMii<>i  iiin,  iiitxi.  t.o  iliMMiiiirntjiry  4)viih;n(.*o,  the  moMt  conclusive 
(wliiMii  llii*y  lull  ii/(iilii)i(.  ihmiiHi^lvfH),  Hiid  tliu  mout  easily  obtained, 
mill  liiiiht  rxiii'iinivn  ili-mM'i|ilinn  of  (jvidoMCO. 

'I'liit  |i(iiiiitM  would  ho  oxiiniinnd  oithor  lieforo  the  judge,  or  before 
II  iMiiiiiiinihiutiiir  ii|i|Hiiiit(Ml  hy  tlin  judge. 

Tlin  |itiiMni<  Mliniild  tlinh  Im  liiMit'd  oil  thoir  Rtatcmcnts,  and  on  the 
MdiiiiMoil  tJiMMiiiintiU,  if  uiiVi  and,  if  thn  niiiitiT  uhould  not  be  suffi- 
I  iiMifl,v  ««l(*in-.  jiid^niont  would  l»n  |ii'onouncod  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
oi  dotiMidniit,  an  Nliall  ho  juNt. 

,•,  In  nil  iMMivt  whrm  tho  nitMif  ih  doouniontary,  or  the  statements  of 
Mio  |Miitiopi,  or  hoih,  and  wlioiv  dinnagoM  nniuiix^  to  be  assessed  on 
riuoh  piiMif.  Mio  |MU'(ioN  nuiy  a>citH«  that  tho  jud<{o  hIiiiII  assess  the  same; 
«M,  tt  (hi\v  dii  nut  no  ii^nv,  tho  oam*  nhall  Ih'  nMuitted  to  a  jury  for 
Mt'«(   |i\ii|Mi-io,  whni  Mio  partioN  may  ho  a^iin  oxaminod  on  any  point. 

0  Should  (ho  nduiittod  dtvunioutary  pi\H)f  and  statements  of 
ptuhivn  ho  iiiMithoioiH  to  t^tahliNh  (ho  doumnd  of  tho  plaiutiff  or  tho 
doimd  o('  (ho  do(oudaii(,  and  nhouUl  oiiil  ovidomv  Ih^  otlonni  bv  both 
«•!  oUhoi  \»(  (ho  |vav(i\v««  au  i^Muo  or  (hmuoh  Hhall  W  fniuunl  from  the 
liiuul  \ui(  au\l  (ho  Ma(ouiou(.>  \*f  (ho  |kii*(io!i»  which  shall  bo  remitted 
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for  trial  by  a  jury  as  at  present  The  admitted  documentary  proof, 
the  statements  of  the  parties,  and  the  evidence  of  the  witnesses,  would 
all  be  laid,  and  would  be  pleaded  upon,  before  the  jury ;  and  the 
parties  could  also  be  again  examined  before  them  as  at  present.  The 
verdict  would  be  applied  in  usual  form. 

K  the  plaintiff  and  defendant  should  agree^  the  judge  may  tiy  th^ 
issue  without  a  jury. 

It  would  expedite  the  trials,  a  matter  always  much  to  be  desired, 
were  shorthand  writers  to  take  down  the  proo^  under  the  dictation 
of  the  presiding  judge ;  and  under  proper  regulations,  to  make  it 
immediately  available  for  the  judge's  charge. 

7.  Short  minutes  of  the  essentia]  points  in  the  procedure  would  be 
recorded  throughout  by  the  Courts  in  all  processes,  so  as  to  perceive  if 
any  of  the  parties  had  unjustifiably  caused  useless  expense  to  the  other 
party,  in  which  the  former  would  be  found  liable,  even  though  suc- 
cessful in  the  action. 

The  course  of  procedure  now  detailed  may,  it  is  thought,  be  justly 
described  as  the  natural  iorm  of  process  in  law  suits.  K  the  existing 
admitted  documentary  evidence  is  sufficient  to  establish  or  negative 
the  demand,  it  is  of  no  use  asking  further  evidence ;  it  being,  as 
already  stated,  the  best,  cheapest^  and  most  reliable  in  the  general 
case.  K  none  exist,  or  if  it  be  insufficient,  let  it  then  be  ascertained 
what  the  parties  themselves  have  to  say,  on  oath,  subject  to  the 
cross-examination  of  each  other,  and  of  the  judge,  or  of  ^e  commis* 
sioner  appointed  by  the  judge.  If  this  be  sufficient,  it  is  of  no  use 
examining  witnesses ;  but  if  not,  and  if  any  oral  evidence  exists,  it 
would  then  be  taken. 

Such  a  form  of  process  would  adapt  itself  to  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  every  case,  in  place  o^  as  at  present,  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  every  case  being  most  clumsily,  expensively,  and  with  great 
delay,  adapted  to  the  forms  of  process ;  and  it  is  beUeved  that  if  the 
proposed  forms  of  process  were  adopted,  about  one-fifth  of  all  law- 
suits would  be  decided  on  the  documents;  three-fifths  on  the  statements 
of  parties  coupled  with  the  documents ;  and  only  the  remaining  fifth 
would  have  to  be  tried  before  a  jury  :  a  result  much  to  be  desired 
for  the  saving  of  money,  time,  and  patience,  and  the  doing  away  of 
much  eviL 

Proceeding  on  the  basis  above  stated,  t)ie  forms  of  process  in  all 
the  courts  in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  could  be  assimilated — 
an  object  itself  of  the  highest  importance,  and  which,  it  is  believed, 
can  only  be  attained  by  adopting  some  comprehensive  and  rational 
view ;  which  it  is  humbly  thought  and  submitted  the  view  above 
stated  will,  on  due  consideration,  be  found  to  be  in  all  its  leading 
points. 

The  form  of  process  proposed,  especially  the  examination  of  the 
parties,  or  of  those  who  had  been  acting  for  them  in  the  matter  of 
the  suit)  and  that  almost  at  the  very  commencement  of  the  process, 
would  have  a  powerful  effect  in  bringing  revengeful,  or  foolish,  or 
oppressive  litigation  to  a  speedy  end.  The  siailemerUa  of  the  parties 
would  form  the  record  in  every  action. 
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Charitable  Trusts.    By  Vice-Chancellor  Sib  W.  Page  Wood. 

I  WOULD  williBglj  bring  before  the  consideration  of  tibdi  leotioii 
several  subjects  of  deep  interest,  which  I  could  onlj  refer  to  very 
briefly  in  my  general  address ;  but  many  reforms  of  the  mofltpreanng 
importance  involve  considerations  too  extensive  to  be  dealt  with  io 
any  paper  that  I  have  leisure  to  frame,  or  indeed  that  the  lection 
would  have  patience  to  listen  to. 

A  general  revision  of  the  law  of  property  is  required  The  dis- 
tinctions of  property  into  real  and  personal — its  transmission,  and 
the  evidence  of  transmission — its  appropriation  to  the  dischai^  of  the 
general  liabilities  of  the  owner — are  matters,  the  importance  <^  which, 
as  subjecfts  to  which  Social  Science  should  be  applied,  can  soarcely 
be  exaggerated ;  and  they  may  well  occupy  the  attention  of  several 
committees  to  be  appointed  for  their  detailed  examination.  I  will 
venture,  therefore,  only  to  offer  some  remarks  upon  a  portion  of  our 
jurisprudence  with  r^ard  to  the  disposition  of  property,  which  ^h 
pears  to  me  to  be  siifficiently  isolated  for  the  purpose  of  separate 
discussion.  I  refer  to  the  laws  which  regulate  the  disposition  of 
property  for  purposes  called  charitable. 

The  power  over  property,  which  our  law  concedes  to  its  imme- 
diate possessor,  has  become  so  extensive,  that  many  persons  appear 
to  forget  the  mode  in  which  such  power  has  been  acquired,  and  the 
gradual  advancement  of  civilization  which  is  indicated  by  ita 
existence. 

There  is  in  many  minds  a  vngue  notion  that  man  has  a  natural 
right  to  '  do  what  he  likes  with  his  own,'  and  that  this  right  extends 
not  merely  to  his  enjoyment,  during  bis  own  life,  of  such  material 
advantages  as  he  may  acquire,  but  to  the  disposition  of  those  advan- 
tages, and  their  mode  of  enjoyment  by  others,  after  his  decease.  That 
there  is  a  natural  desire  on  the  part  of  all  men  to  exercise  such 
control  over  that  which  they  possess  is  indisputable  ;  but,  whatever 
view  may  be  taken  of  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  a  moral 
sense,  anterior  to  positive  legislation,  which,  by  forbidding  violence, 
secures  to  the  individual  the  enjoyment  of  the  acquisitions  of  his  own 
induRtr}%  there  cannot^  upon  reflection,  be  any  doubt  that  upon 
positive  law  alone  must  depend  the  disposition  of  such  acquisitions 
on  his  decease.  When  by  death  he  necessarily  parts  with  their 
possession,  who  is  to  become  theii*  owner  1 

Accordingly  we  find,  as  might  be  expected,  considerable  variety  in 
laws  relating  to  the  succession  to  property  of  deceased  owners  ;  some- 
times it  is  reclaimed  by  the  State,  sometimes  by  tlie  original  donor ; 
more  frequently  it  is  allotted  to  the  family  of  the  deceased  ;  but  with 
a  variety  of  modifications  as  to  their  respective  shares,  and  it  is  only 
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at  a  late  period  of  civilization  that  an  owner  is  allowed  by  testamen« 
taiy  provision  to  exercise  a  posthumous  control  over  its  destination, 
either  to  the  partial  or  entire  exclusion  of  the  State  or  of  his  kindred. 

This  control  is  in  addition  to  any  'natural  rights'  he  may  be 
supposed  to  possess,  whatever  meaning  be  assigned  to  that  expression. 

No  doubt,  as  civilization  has  advanced,  it  has  been  found  that 
industry  is  enoouraged,  and  the  stability  of  political  institutions  is 
secured  in  proportion  to  the  security  aJQTorded  to  the  possession  of 
property,  and  the  enhancement  of  the  privileges  confern^d  on  those 
who  acquire  it.  Nevertheless  a  limit  has,  in  every  system  of 
jurisprudence,  been  found  necessary,  beyond  which  the  owner  cU  any 
given  period  of  a  given  property  has  not  been  allowed  to  control  ito 
destination. 

Thus  in  our  own  country,  property  cannot,  as  a  general  rule,  '  be 
-tied  up,'  to  use  a  very  suitable  expression,  beyond  a  period  of  twenty- 
one  years  after  the  decease  of  persons  in  existence  when  the  act  of 
di^x)«dtion  takes  effect ;  those  persons  may  be  many  or  few,  and  may 
be  selected  arbitrarily,  but  a  Hmit,  and  a  sufficiently  precise  one,  is 
secured.  In  order  to  prevent  a  repetition  of  such  wills  as  that  of 
Mr.  Thellusson,  the  postponement  of  enjoyment  of  income  is  restricted 
to  the  still  narrower  limit  of  twenty -one  years,  simply. 

But  to  this  limitation  of  the  owner's  control  over  the  disposition  of 
property,  the  power  allowed  of  making  what  are  called  charitable 
gifts  or  bequests,  forms  a  remarkable  exception.  The  history  of 
this  exception  in  countries  where  Christianity  has  prevailed  (and 
I  believe  a  similar  history  might  be  written  with  reference  to  all 
countries  where  any  religious  system  is  established),  is  so  well  known 
that  I  shall  not  dwell  upon  it  As  soon  as  corporate  bodies  acquired 
property  for  religious  purposes,  the  combination  of  an  undying  suc- 
cession in  the  owners,  and  of  a  religious  trust  fixed  upon  the  property, 
rendered  it  in  fact  inalienable,  or,  in  other  words,  the  owner  at  any  given 
period  was  thus  empowered  by  his  donation  of  property  to  a  religious 
corporation  irrevocably  to  fix  its  destination. 

On  the  formation  of  mercantile  and  trade  guilds,  donations,  either 
for  the  general  use  of  the  guild,  or  for  application  to  charitable  pur- 
poses connected  with  it,  had  the  like  effect. 

The  evil  consequences  of  such  an  anomalous  power  were  soon  felt, 
and  gave  rise  to  the  various  Statutes  of  Mortmain.  These  statutes, 
however,  were  levelled  principally  at  the  withdrawal  of  land  from 
general  commerce,  and  from  the  feudal  consequences  of  changes  of 
ownership,  and  were  pasaed,  moreover,  at  a  period  when  personal  pro- 
perty, from  its  nature,  could  scarcely  be  so  *  tied  up.' 

Before  the  existence  of  either  public  funds  or  shares  in  large 
adventures,  such  as  those  of  the  East  India  and  South  Sea  Companies, 
perpetual  trusts  could  scarcely  be  attached  to  personalty,  otherwise 
than  by  transforming  it  into  land,  either  by  purchase  or  mortgage, 
and  the  trust  would  then  fall  within  the  operation  of  the  mortmain 
laws. 

The  Act  of  George  II.,  however,  by  which  the  alienation  of  pro- 
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perty  for  charitable  parposes  is  now  prindpall j  governed,  aflbcted  to 
deal  with  donations  of  stock,  but  in  such  a  manner  that  the  statute  isy 
in  that  respect,  almost  a  dead  letter. 

I  maj,  with  sufficient  accuracy  for  the  purpose  of  this  paper, 
state  our  present  law  as  to  charitable  gifts  or  bequests  to  be  as 
follows : — 

1.  No  posthumous  or  testamentaiy  disposition  whatever  oan  be 
made,  either  of  land,  or  of  any  interest  in  land  (such  as  a  term  of 
years,  rent-charge,  mortgage,  or  the  like),  for  a  charitable  purpose. 

2.  No  charitable  gift  can  be  made  of  land  or  any  interest  in  land 
by  the  owner  in  his  life-time  unless  certain  formalities  are  observed, 
and  unless  he  siurvive  the  gift  twelve  months,  and  if  he  reserve  any 
benefit  to  himself  the  whole  gift  is  void.  Subject  to  these  conditions^ 
land  to  any  extent  may  be  devoted  to  charity. 

3.  As  to  purely  personal  estate,  whether  consisting  of  stock  or 
otherwise,  there  is  an  unlimited  power  in  the  owner  of  devoting  it,  either 
in  his  life-time  or  by  will,  to  any  charitable  purpose,  subject  merely  to 
certain  formalities  as  to  gifts  of  stock,  not  important  to  be  notioed. 

I  shall  not  now  dwell  on  the  various  modifications  made  by  special 
statutes,  whereby  the  alienation  of  land  to  a  limited  extent  for  oertain 
descriptions  of  charitable  endowment  is  authorized. 

The  purpose  of  my  present  paper  is  to  call  attention,  istly,  to  the 
apparent  policy  of  our  law  with  regard  to  charitable  bequests ;  andly, 
to  the  inconsistency  and  incompleteness  of  the  law  with  reference  to 
that  policy ;  and,  3rdly,  to  the  expediency  of  revising  that  policy  itselC 

I.*  The  policy  of  the  law  appears  to  be  this,  to  discourage  cm  the 
one  hand  the  withdrawal  of  land  either  from  the  &mily  of  the  owner 
or  from  general  commerce  in  order  to  devote  it  to  charitable  objects, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  to  permit  or  even,  I  may  say,  encourage  the 
devotion  of  personal  estate  by  its  owner  to  the  same  class  of  objects. 
I  say  encourage,  because  oiir  law  sanctions  the  exercise  of  a  power  on 
the  part  of  the  existing  owner  of  personal  property  by  which  he  can 
direct  and  control  its  application  to  any  amount  for  centuries,  pro- 
vided the  object  be  one  which  the  law  recognises  as  charitabla  A 
power  which  it  does  not  concede  to  him  with  reference  to  trusts  for 
his  own  family. 

2.  The  mode  in  which  that  policy  is  effected  is  inconsistent  and 
incomplete.  It  is  inconsistent,  because  in  its  effort  to  prevent  land 
being  withdrawn  from  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  to  leave 
personal  estate  unfettered,  it  has  effectually  prevented  the  application 
of  a  considerable  portion  of  such  personal  estate  to  charitable  objects  ; 
for  instance,  all  money  laid  out  on  mortgage,  no  doubt  from  the 
|X)ssibility  of  the  foreclosure  of  the  mortgage  converting  it  into  real 
estate. 


*  In  the  valuable  obseryations  made  by  Mr.  Hodgkin  during  tlie  discussion 
that  ensued  on  this  paper,  it  was  correctly  observed  that  all  the  earlier  statutes 
vere  levelled  against  the  withdrawal  of  land  from  the  feudal  comsequences  uf 
change  of  ownership. 
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But  it  would  have  been  veiy  easy  to  provide  specially  for  *  interests 
in  land'  of  such  a  description,  by  simply  prohibiting  the  gift  of 
anything  but  the  money  secured  to  be  realized  by  a  sale,  for  there  are 
few  mortgage  deeds  in  which  there  is  not  a  power  of  sale. 

No  ground  can  be  assigned  for  preventing  a  person  holding  stock 
and  mortgages  from  dealing  with  the  money  value  of  the  one  in  the 
same  way  as  with  that  of  Uie  other.  If  it  were  thought  advisable  to 
prohibit  a  sale  of  land  under  a  will,  and  the  application  of  its  produce 
to  the  endowment  of  a  charity,  regard  being  had  to  the  interests  of 
the  heir,  surely  no  such  ground  exists  with  reference  to  the  mortgages 
which,  like  stock,  vest  in  the  executor.  But,  further,  the  law  is 
incomplete  with  reference  to  its  own  policy.  I  need  hardly  do  more 
than  iJlude  to  its  incompleteness  of  definition,  partly  indeed  touched 
upon  under  the  last  head,  and  the  many  nice  distinctions  to  be  found 
in  decided  cases  of  what  is,  or  is  not,  '  an  interest  in  land.*  I  would 
rather,  under  this  head,  indicate  the  want  of  completeness  of  the  law, 
which  endeavours  to  discourage  the  withdrawal  of  land  from  general 
commerce,  and  yet  permits  its  alienation  to  any  extent  by  an  act, 
ifUer  vivos,  for  charitable  purposes. 

It  is  true  that  the  conditions  imposed,  namely,  that  the  property 
shall  be  parted  with  absolutely  without  any  interest  being  renewed 
to  the  donor,  and  that  the  gift  shall,  even  then,  &il,  if  the  donor  die 
within  the  year,  have  tended  greatly  to  check  any  such  alienations  of 
land ;  but  these  special  regulations  would  rather  appear  to  be 
pointed  to  another  very  serious  difficulty  regarding  the  policy  of 
charitable  gifts,  namely,  the  necessity  of  preventing  gifts  made  under 
a  superstitious  notion  of  purchasing  the  favour  of  the  Almighty  in  the 
last  moments  of  earthly  infirmity.  It  is  difficult,  in  this  point  of 
view,  however,  to  suggest  any  reason  why  such  precautions  should  be 
confined  to  the  disposition  of  real  estate. 

3.  The  more  important  question  remains — Whether  it  be  not 
expedient  to  revise  the  whole  policy  of  our  law  with  reference  to  so- 
called  charitable  dispositions  of  property  7 

First  let  us  consider  the  extent  of  the  legal  signification  of  the  term 
charity. 

*  A  charitable  disposition,  in  law,  is  the  appropriation  of  property 
to  some  general  public  purpose,  as  contrasted  with  gifts  to  individuals 
for  their  own  use ;  and  the  only  limit  to  such  gifts  (provided  the 
regulations  of  the  Statutes  of  Mortmain  be  observed)  is  that  the 
purposes  be  not  contrary  to  positive  law  or  to  the  policy  implied  in  all 
law,  viz. :  to  the  principles  of  religion  or  morality.  In  other  words, 
the  existing  owner,  although  he  is  confined  to  the  limits  of  twenty- 
one  years  after  lives  in  being,  with  regard  to  any  power  over  property 
to  be  exercised  on  behalf  of  his  &mily,  is  allowed  to  appropriate  the 
same  property  for  ever  to  any  public  purpose  (couBistent  with  law, 
religion,  and  morality)  that  his  imagination  may  devise. 

I  will  give  an  instance  or  two  of  bequests  upheld  as  charitable. 

One  testator,  not  long  since,  bequeathed  300^.  a  year  to  be  for  ever 
applied  as  a  pension  to  some  person  who  had  been  unsuccessful  in 
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literature,  and  whose  duly  it  should  be  to  support  and  diffoae  by  faifl 
writings  the  testator^s  own  views  aji  enforced  in  the  teBtator*8  publica- 
tions. An  inquiiy  was  directed  as  to  whether  the  testator^s  publica- 
tions contained  anything  contrary  to  religion  or  morals,  and  this 
being  answered  in  ihe  negative,  the  so-called  charity  was  established. 

In  another  case  a  testator  gave  a  fund  to  trustecM,  one-half  of  the 
income  of  which  was  to  be  distributed  amongst  fifteen  maidens  of  his 
parish  of  the  poorer  sort,  between  eighteen  and  twenty-five  years  of 
age,  who  should  be  the  prettiest,  and  should  have  been  most 
regular  in  their  attendance  at  church,  and  the  other  half  among 
fifteen  spinsters,  who  should  be  upwards  of  fifty  years  old  with  the 
like  '  qualifications.' 

The  trustees  declined  so  invidious  a  selection  of  pbjecta  except 
under  the  direction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  which  established  the 
charity,  independently,  however,  of  the  personal  qualifications. 

I  have  purposely  selected  these  &nciful  dispositions,  in  order  to 
bring  fully  before  you  the  question  whether  it  be  reasonable  that  the 
owners  of  pro|}erty  should  have  the  |>ower  of  fixing  its  destination  for 
ever  to  upholding  such  whims. 

But  a  much  wider  field  offers  itself  in  the  consideration  of  the 
numerous  bequests  of  greater  or  lesser  amount  for  specific  charities, 
not  absurd  in  themselves,  but  as  experience  has  shown,  far  from 
beneficial  in  their  application,  such  as  doles  of  bread  or  other  food, 
small  i)en8ions,  clothing,  coals,  and  the  like,  frequently  qualified  also 
with  a  preference  to  those  who  have  attended  the  church  services. 
Upon  this  part  of  the  case  two  questions  arise,  firsts  how  far  experience 
wUl  justify  us  in  saying  that  society  is  benefited  in  any  degree  by 
gifte  of  this  description  1 

I  ask  you  to  inquire  into  their  results  in  pracUca  I  believe  that 
in  all  towns  where  such  gifts  exist  to  any  great  amount,  you  will  find 
the  paupers  more  niunerous  than  in  other  towns  of  like  population  ; 
and  if  they  should  hai)pen  to  be,  as  is  often  the  case,  old  boroughs 
returning  members  to  Parliament,  you  will  find  the  grossest  political 
corruption  and  jobbing  in  the  disposition  of  this  petty  patronage.  I 
have  had  information  on  these  points  from  a  most  intelligent  gentle- 
man, whose  official  duty  it  was  to  inquire  into  such  charities. 

In  one  city  five  brothel-keepers  were  for  some  time  annual  recipients 
of  small  pensions  left  by  some  charitable  testator. 

I  have  very  resently  been  staying  in ,  Essex,  where  a  parish 

was  pointed  out  to  me,  the  poor  of  which  receive  a  large  amount  of 
like  bequests,  and  the  wages  of  independent  labourers  in  that  parisli 
have  sunk  to  Ss,  a  week,  whilst  in  every  parish  around  it  they  stand 
at  i08, 

Secondly.  A  question  arises  whether,  if  gifts  of  this  kind  be  objects 
deserving  so  much  conaideration  as  to  justify  the  extraordinary  |)ower 
over  pro])erty  involved  in  their  creation,  there  ought  not  at  least  to 
l>e  some  qualification  imposed  upon  that  power,  subjecting  the  bequest 
from  time  to  time  to  a  legal  control,  which  may  give  it  a  more  useful 
direction. 
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This  last  obBenration  leads  me  to  the  consideration  of  the  degree  of 
control  already  exercised  by  the  Goart  of  Chancery  over  charitable 
bequests.  If  a  testator  points  out  by  his  will  a  precisely  defined 
object  or  institution  to  which  the  bequest  is  to  be  applied,  the  Court 
of  Chancery  has  nothing  to  do  but  to  execute  the  trust ;  but  if  the 
testator  merely  indicates  the  general  character  of  the  charity,  then  a 
scheme  is  directed  by  the  Court  for  the  application  of  the  fund. 
Again,  if  the  intention  of  tiie  testator,  however  well  defined,  cannot 
be  carried  into  effect  exactly  according  to  his  conception,  or  if  the 
objects  he  has  pointed  out  subsequently  cease  to  exist,  the  Court  of 
Chancery  directs  a  scheme  for  the  appropriation  of  the  fund  cy  pr^, 
as  it  has  been  termed,  that  is  to  say,  approximating  as  nearly  as  pos^ 
aible  to  the  testator's  directions,  rather  than  that  his  (so-called) 
diaritable  purpose  should  fidL  I  may  give,  as  a  well-known  instance 
of  this  doctrine,  the  case  in  which  a  Jewish  testator  made  a  bequest^ 
in  order  to  found  a  school  for  the  instruction  of  children  in  the 
Jewish  religion.  This  bequest  &iled  from  its  being  then  contrary 
to  law  so  to  instruct  children ;  but  Lord  Hardwick  applied  the 
fund  to  the  instruction  of  children  at  the  Foundling  Hospital  in  the 
Christian  religicm. 

It  would  probably  have  surprised  the  testator,  could  he  have  known 
that  this  was  considered  to  be  executing  his  intentions  as  nearly  as 
possible.  Another  more  satisfactory  instance  is  the  case  of  Bettin*9 
Charity  for  the  Redemption  of  Slaves  taken  by  Barbary  Corsairs. 
This  fund  had  accumulated,  for  want  of  objects,  to  nearly  aoo,oooZ., 
and  was  applied  by  Lord  Cottenham  to  schools,  the  testator  having, 
in  another  part  of  his  will,  devoted  a  large  portion  of  his  property  to 
that  purpose. 

I  need  not  pause  to  iuquire  how  this  power  has  been  derived, 
nor  to  investigate  the  original  power  of  Commissioners  under  the 
Statute  of  Charitable  Uses ;  but  it  is  important  to  notice  its  existence, 
for  to  my  mind  it  indicates  a  reasonable  mode  of  dealing  with  the 
whole  subject  of  charitable  gifts  in  future. 

Having  now  reviewed  our  existing  law,  I  will  proceed,  briefly,  to 
state  what  appear  to  me  to  be  its  leading  defects. 

I.  I  think  it  unreasonable  to  allow  any  existing  owner  the  privilege 
of  fixing  for  ever  the  destination  of  any  portion  of  his  property, 
whether  real  or  personaL  It  is  impossible  that  any  human  sagacity 
can  foresee  the  best  mode  of  promoting,  through  all  time,  the  welfare 
ci  the  nation  or  any  less  extensive  section  of  the  community,  such  as 
the  testator's  native  county,  or  town,  or  parish.  But  to  allow  the 
owner  of  a  given  field,  or  a  given  amount  of  stock,  to  say  that  it  shall 
fbr  ever  be  devoted  to  that  which  at  the  moment  appears  to  such 
owner  to  be  of  public  benefit,  is  to  constitute  him,  in  effect,  a 
legislator  whose  enactments  can  only  be  reversed  by  the  sovereign 
will  of  Parliament.  The  evil  has  been  felt,  and  partially  met  by  the 
limited  power  vested  in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  filling  up  the  crude 
and  incomplete  sketches  of  testators,  and  remodelling  them  entirely 
when  they  are  incapable  of  any  effect  as  originally  framed.     But  in 
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the  far  more  numerous  class  of  cases,  these  petty  enactments  must  "be 
allowed  their  full  operation,  and  it  is  only  when  some  paramount 
interest  of  the  community  calls  attention  to  the  evil  that  the  Legisla- 
ture interferes  to  remedy  it.  Of  this  we  have  a  recent  example  on  a 
large  scale,  in  the  Acts  relating  to  our  two  Universities,  which  have 
authorized  the  colleges  and  the  commissioners  to  set  at  naught 
multitudinous  provisions  in  the  deeds  and  wills  of  benefiustors  to 
colleges,  confining  the  benefit  of  the  foundation  within  narrow  limits^ 
as  1)eing  at  variance  with  a  more  enlightened  view  of  public  benefit. 

2.  I  am  of  opinion  that  the  dictinction  between  the  devotion  of 
real  or  personal  estate  to  charitable  purposes  is  not  sound.  The 
feudal  coDsequeuces  of  a  tenure  by  a  corporate  body  no  longer  require 
our  consideration.  No  economioed  evil  results  from  the  mere  fisM^ 
of  land  being  held  by  corporate  bodies  on  charitable  trusts.  The 
estates  held  by  the  colleges  in  our  universities,  and  still  more  the 
lands  held  by  the  public  companies  of  the  City  of  London  in  Ireland, 
will  bear  comparUon,  as  to  their  cultivation  and  management^  with 
any  lands  held  by  individual  proprietors.  Full  powers  of  sale  and 
exchange  should  be  conferred  on  the  trustees  for  the  charities^  and  the 
evils  to  be  apprehended  from  motives  of  superstition  or  vanity  with 
regard  to  posthumous  charity  ought,  I  think,  to  be  met.  But  this 
latter  mischief  afiects  bequests  of  personalty,  as  well  as  those  of 
realty. 

3.  I  am  of  opinion  that  all  posthumous  charity  should  be  very 
strictly  regulated.  It  is  very  rare  that  charity  properly  so  called 
can,  in  any  sense,  be  predicted  of  posthumous  gifts.  The  preference 
of  the  poor  in  general  to  the  testator's  own  relatives  is  fiur  more  often 
the  result  either  of  superstition  or  vanity  than  of  benevolence.  I 
remember  having  heard  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel  state  that  the  grand- 
children of  a  so-called  munificent  founder  of  a  great  public  institution 
in  London  had  applied  to  him  for  a  grant  of  public  money  on  the 
ground  of  their  having  been  beggared  for  the  public  benefit.  At  the 
same  time  I  recollect  an  anecdote  of  a  man  at  Marseilles  having  borne 
through  life  the  character  of  a  miser,  who  by  his  will  stated  that  he 
had  observed  the  suffering  occasioned  by  want  of  water  in  the  town, 
and  liad  resolved  to  sacnfice  all  his  own  comfort  to  provide  for  that 
want ;  and  now  devoted  his  accumulations  to  that  purpose.  This,  no 
doubt,  was  true  charity.  I  would  not  then  prohibit,  but  regulate  very 
strictly,  gifts  by  will  for  chaiitable  purposes. 

4.  With  regard  to  the  direction  of  schemes  for  the  application  of 
indefinite  charitable  gifts,  and  remodelling  charities  by  cy  pr^Sf  I 
think  that  a  less  expensive  machinery  than  the  Court  of  Chancery  ih 
desirable ;  and  further,  that  the  regidating  power  should  be  extended 
so  as  to  make  charitable  endowments  more  generally  available  to  the 
exigencies  of  the  time. 

1  will  proceed  now  to  throw  out  some  suggestions  for  the  remo- 
delling of  the  law  with  reference  to  Charitable  Endowments,  rather 
with  a  view  to  elicit  opinion  and  to  direct  public  attention  to  the 
subject,  than  as  an  elaboi-ate  scheme,  ripe  for  legislation. 
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My  proposals  then  would  be  to  the  following  effect : — 

I.  That  either  real  or  personal  estate  may  be  disposed  of  by  deed 
for  any  charitable  purpose  selected  by  the  donor,  subject  to  the  fol- 
lowing conditions : — 

i  That  a  definite  scheme  be  laid  by  him  before  the  Charity  Commb- 
aoners  and  approved  of  by  them. 

ii,  That  the  gift  is  not  to  take  effect  until  the  expiration  of  one 
year  from  the  execution  of  the  deed,  with  power  for  the  donor  to 
revoke  the  deed  at  any  time  during  the  year,  and  the  deed  to  be  ipso 
facto  revoked  by  his  death  within  that  period. 

iiL  The  gift  to  be  absolute,  without  reserving  any  beneficial  interest 
to  the  grantor  beyond  any  patronage  he  may  exercise  with  r^ard  to 
the  chi^ty. 

iv.  The  deed  itself  to  be  executed  in  the  presence  of,  and  attested 
by  Commissioners,  or  some  person  deputed  by  the  Commissioners  to 
witness  its  execution,  and  not  necessarily  in  the  presence  of  any  other 
witness,  and  to  be  enrolled  as  now  provided. 

The  control  of  the  Commissioners  should  extend  only  to  the  details 
of  the  scheme  in  cases  of  additional  endowment  of  any  existing  charity 
already  established  under  any  decree  or  order  of  Commissioners  under 
the  statute  of  Elizabeth,  or  by  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or  with  the 
assent  of  the  Commissioners,  and  in  certain  other  cases  to  be  specified, 
as  for  example,  hospitals,  schools,  or  the  like.  But,  in  other  cases, 
the  Commissioners  to  have  power  to  reject,  but  for  cause  to  be  assigned, 
either  a  scheme  wholly  or  in  part  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court 
of  Appeal  in  Chancery. 

Simple  gifts  of  stock  or  money  or  other  chattels  to  the  treasurer  or 
trustees  of  any  existing  charity,  already  approved  by  the  commissioners, 
or  established  by  any  order  of  the  Court  of  Chancery  for  the  general 
purposes  of  the  charity,  to  be  free  from  the  above  provisions.  But 
with  that  exception,  no  gift  irkJLer  vivos  is  to  take  effect  without  con- 
forming to  them. 

The  Legislature  might  provide,  of  course,  limits  within  which  alone 
the  power  of  the  Commissioners  should  be  exercised  other  than  those 
I  have  suggested ;  and  in  any  discussion  of  a  Bill  there  would  be  nume- 
rous suggestions  to  that  effect.  I  am  not  proposing  a  Bill,  but  sug- 
gesting a  line  of  action. 

a.  That  there  should  not  be  any  power  of  making  a  charitable 
devise  of  land  or  any.  bequest  of  money  exceeding  a  given  amount,  in 
value  (say  200I.),  to  endure  beyond  the  period  allow^  by  law  for  the 
appropriation  of  money  in  other  cases,  except  in  form  of  some  existing 
charity  already  established  under  any  decree  or  order  of  the  Commis- 
aioners  under  the  statute  of  Elizabeth  or  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  or 
already  established  with  the  assent  of  the  Commissioners.  And  if  ex* 
ceding  the  above  amount,  such  devise  or  bequest,  even  though  it  be 
to  any  such  existing  charity,  to  be  by  will  executed  at  least  twelve 
mouths  before  testator  s  decease,  and  attested  by  a  solicitor. 

3.  That  the  Charity  Commissioners  shall  have  power  from  time  to 
time  (subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery),  on 
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the  application  of  the  Attomey-G^eral,  either  ex  officio  on  the  rela- 
tion of  responsible  relators,  to  remodel  the  application  of  the  income 
of  anj  charitable  funds  in  cases  where  such  income  is  applicable  in 
sums  not  exceeding,  say  loZ.  each  for  the  benefit  of  indiyidnals  by  way 
of  pension,  dole,  clothing;  or  the  like,  so  as  to  apply  the  whole  or  any 
part  of  such  income  towards  the  permanent  endowment  of  hospitals, 
schools,  or  other  like  general  charities^  either  already  existing  or  to  be 
newly  established. 

4.  That  there  be  a  general  power  of  revision  in  the  Commisnoners 
(subject  to  a))peal  to  the  Court  of  Appeal  in  Chancery)  of  all 
charitable  endowments  whatevever,  on  application  by  two-thirds  of  the 
governors  or  other  persons  having  the  government  or  control  of  the 
charity,  and  with  the  assent  of  the  Attorney-General,  for  the  paipose 
of  enlarging  the  scoj>e  of  the  charitable  trust,  or  varying  the  applica- 
tion of  the  funds  to  other  charitable  purposes. 

These  proposals  are,  aa  I  have  said,  mere  general  suggestionB  for  the 
purpose  of  eliciting  discussion,  and  are  no  doubt  capable  of  much 
improvement  j  but  I  trust  that  the  Legislature  will  no  longer  permit 
mere  vanity  or  caprice,  on  the  one  hand,  to  devote  large  resouroes  to 
frivolous  objects,  nor,  on  the  other,  allow  so  much  wealth  as  is  at  this 
moment  frittered  away  by  its  useless,  if  not  mischievous  application^  to 
be  withheld  from  really  great  and  permanent  public  objects. 


Transfer  of  Land :  Registration  of  Title  Deeds,  and  Registration 
of  Title.    By  W.  Strickland  Cookson,  Solicitor. 

It  cannot  be  doubted  that  our  present  system  of  proving  and  tnu»- 
mitting  the  ownership  of  land  is  a  *  prolix,  expensive,  and  vexations 
system  ;'  nor  that  a  great  and  substantial  social  benefit  would  be  eoD- 
feiTed  on  the  community  by  the  substitution — if  that  be  possible — of 
an  expeditious,  cheap,  and  simple  system. 

If  any  plan  can  be  devised  by  which  land  in  England  may  be  ac- 
quired, and  its  ownership  transferred,  with  a  fiEicility,  cheapnen, 
expedition,  and  security  approaching  those  qualities  in  the  acquisi- 
tion and  transfer  of  stock ;  and  if,  thereby,  the  desire  to  become 
owners  of  houses  and  lauds  be  strengthened  and  encouraged  in  those 
of  our  fellow-countrymen  who  toil  in  our  factories  and  on  our  fiums^ 
its  beneficial  moral  effect  will  be  extensively  seen  and  felt 

That  the  system,  for  centuries  past,  has  been  felt  to  be  an  unsatts- 
hctory  and  fkulty  one,  is  abundantly  manifested  in  the  efforts  which, 
from  the  time  of  Henry  YIII.  downwards,  have  been  made  to  find  a 
remedy  for  the  evil. 

It  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  from  the  time  of  Henry  VIIT.  to  the 
present  day,  the  remedy  for  this  universally  acknowledged  evil  seems 
to  have  been  soTight  in  the  direction  of  registration.  Although  at 
different  periods  of  our  history,  different  kinds  of  registration  have 
been  preferred,  yet  always  registration  of  one  kind  or  another  has 
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been  prescribed  as  the  curative  means,  and  there  is  an  increasing 
conviction  that  in  registration  the  cure  will  at  last  be  found. 

When  registration  was  first  proposed,  it  was  sought  to  be  effected 
by  requiring  the  enrolment,  on  record,  of  a  complete  copy  of  the  deed. 
llie  statute  of  Henry  VIII.  required  this ;  but  registration  at  that 
time  was  not  popular  with  lawyers,  and  the  statute  was  interpreted 
to  apply  to  one  species  of  conveyance  only,  namely,  to  bargains  and 
sales. 

Afterwards,  in  1703,  when  the  Act  was  passed  for  establishing  a 
register  in  the  West  Riding  of  the  county  of  York;  and  in  1707, 
when  the  East  Riding  obtained  a  register;  and  in  1708,  when  the 
county  of  Middlesex  was  indulged  with  this  luxury;  and  in  1735, 
when  the  North  Riding  was  placed  on  the  same  footing  as  the  other 
Ridings  with  regard  to  registration,  all  that  was  deemed  essential  to 
be  placed  on  the  register  was  a  memorial,  which  was  required  to  state 
little  more  than  the  date  of  the  deed,  the  parties  to  it,  and  the  pro- 
perty affected  by  it ;  and  the  indexes  to  these  memorials  were  alpha- 
betical indexes  only,  without  classification,  of  the  names  of  the  con- 
veying parties  in  the  deed. 

At  different  times  different  reasons  were  assigned  by  our  ancestors 
for  l^^lating;  or  attempting  to  legislate,  on  the  subject  of  registra- 
tion. At  one  time  (in  1660),  it  was  alleged  that  'one  cause  of  the 
decay  of  rents  and  value  of  land  was  the  uncertainty  of  titles  of 
estates/  and  as  '  a  principal  remedy'  for  that,  a  Bill  of  Registers  was 
recommended  for  the  future.  In  the  West  Riding  Act  of  1703,  it  is 
alleged,  that '  the  West  Riding  is  the  principal  place  in  the  north  for 
the  cloth  manufacture,  and  most  of  the  traders  therein  are  freeholders, 
and  have  frequent  occasions  to  borrow  money  upon  their  estates  for 
managing  their  said  trade  ;  but  for  want  of  a  register  find  it  difficult 
to  give  security  to  the  satisfaction  of  the  money-lenders  (although  the 
security  they  offer  be  really  good),  by  means  whereof  the  said  trade  is 
very  much  obstructed  and  many  families  ruined.*  And  in  the  East 
Riding  Act  of  1707,  it  is  stated  that,  'from  the  power  possessed  by 
ill-disposed  persons  to  commit  frauds  by  secret  conveyances,  several 
persons  (who,  through  many  years'  industry  in  their  trades  and  em- 
ployments, and  by  great  frugality,  had  been  enabled  to  purchase  lands 
or  to  lend  moneys  on  land  security)  had  been  undone  in  their  pur- 
chases and  mortgages  by  prior  and  secret  conveyances  and  fraudulent 
encumbrances,  and  not  only  themselves,  but  their  whole  families, 
thereby  utterly  ruined.' 

After  a  very  long  interval  of  nearly  a  century,  namely,  in  1830,  a 
system  of  registration  was  recommended,  which  required,  as  on  an 
enrolment  under  the  Act  of  Henry  VIII.,  a  oom])lete  copy  of  the 
deed  to  be  registered,  and  an  elaborate  classification  of  deeds  under 
separate  heads,  with  reference  to  title  ;  the  object  being  to  present,  at 
one  view,  all  the  documentary  evidence  which  a  party  investigating  a 
title  might  have  occasion  to  see,  so  as  to  avoid  that  necessity  for 
searches  against  names,  which  was  deemed  fatal  to  the  successful 
working  of  the  Yorkshire  and  Middlesex  registries.     It  was  part  of 
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tliis  system  that  there  should  be  '  Indexes  to  Hoots  of  Title,' '  General 
ludexes,'  '  Index  Entries/  '  Directories  to  Rooto  of  Title,'  '  Gayeata,' 
and  '  Inhibitions.' 

After  a  further  interval  of  twenty  years,  it  came  to  be  coniddered 
that  no  system  of  registration  would  be  satis&ctory  unless  based  on  a 
public  map.  It  was  recommended  that  a  map  of  the  whole  kingdom 
should  be  framed  on  a  large  scale,  with  a  land  index  referring  to  the 
laud  it^f,  as  iudicated  by  numbers  or  other  marks  on  the  public 
map ;  and  a  classified  index  of  titles  referring  to  the  land  index,  and 
also  referring  to  the  deeds  registered ;  and  that  the  original,  or  a 
duplicate  original,  of  every  deed,  should  be  deposited  in  the  regiatry. 
In  this  way  it  was  expected  that  every  purchaser  would  find  ooUect^ 
in  one  place,  and  in  a  convenient  form,  a  reference  to  all  the  lands  he 
had  purcha:^,  and  to  all  the  deeds  affecting  those  lands,  and  would 
have  easy  access  to  the  deeds  theoiselves  for  inspection. 

AU  these  systems  aimed  at  preserving,  for  all  time,  an  authentic 
public  record  of  deeds  and  assurances,  by  transcribing  on  the  roll  a  full 
copy  of  each  instrument ;  or  by  filing  a  short  statement  indicating  ita 
date,  the  names  and  addresses  of  the  {larties  to  it,  and  the  lands  affected 
by  it ;  or  by  de}x>siting  the  original,  or  a  du])licate  original,  in  the 
registry  ;  whereby,  with  the  aid  of  indexes,  every  purchaser  of  land 
might  be  informed  of  every  deed  and  assurance  which  had  been  exe- 
cuted affecting  his  purchase ;  in  order  that,  by  an  inspection  of  all 
the  deeds  and  assurances,  he  might,  with  professional  assistance,  satisfy 
himself  that  the  vendor  could  confer  on  him  a  good  title  to  the  pro- 
perty purchased. 

But,  as  has  been  well  observed,  none  of  these  systems  would  operate 
to  simplify  the  title ;  or  fecilitate  (as  respects  the  title)  the  transfer 
of  land ;  or  render  less  intricate  the  practice  of  conveyancing ;  or 
lessen  any  of  the  burdens  on  land  which  arise  from  peculiarities  of 
ownership ;  or  render  unnecessary  the  retrospective  and  reiterated 
investigation  of  the  title  on  the  occasion  of  each  succeeding  sale  or 
mortgage.  Abstracts  of  title  would  not  bo  shortened,  the  forms  of 
conveyance  would  not  be  materially  simplified  The  old  technicali- 
ties and  anomalies  of  the  law  of  real  property  would  be  confirmed 
rather  than  lessened  or  relieved  Those  embarrassments  and  impedi- 
ments, on  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  which  arise  from  the  state  of 
the  law,  and  the  mode  of  showing  title  to  land,  would  remain  as 
before ;  if,  indeed,  the  delay,  trouble,  and  expense  in  transferring  land 
would  not  be  increased  rather  than  diminished  by  the  establishment 
of  a  registration  of  assurances. 

The  foregoing  sketch  is  necessarily,  frora  its  brevity,  a  very  shadowy 
and  imperfect  outline.  If  full  and  accurate  knowledge,  in  detail,  be 
desired,  of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  efforts  made  by  our  an- 
cestors and  by  the  lawyers  and  legislators  of  tl)e  present  century  to 
improve  land- transfer,  it  will  be  found  in  the  '  Historical  Account  of 
the  Progress  of  Registration  in  England  so  far  as  respects  Assurances  of 
Land,*  compiled  with  great  industry  and  care  by  Mr.  George  Williams 
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Sanders^  and  appended  to  the  Report  of  the  Registration  and  Con- 
veyancing Comminioneru  of  1850. 

If  the  statute  of  Henry  YIIL,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made,  and  which  was  entitled  'An  Act  concerning  Inrolments  of 
Bargains  and  Contracts  of  Lands  and  Tenements,'  had  not,  by  judicial 
interpretation,  been  narrowed  in  its  operation  within  limits  much 
more  contracted  than  the  Legislature  of  that  day  intended,  the  King*s 
Courts  of  Record  at  Westminster  would,  under  its  provisions,  have 
become  a  general  registry  of  deeds  relating  to  lands  in  every  part  of 
the  kingdom,  except  lands  in  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns-corporate, 
having  their  own  local  registrie& 

The  '  Historical  Account  of  Registration,'  by  Mr.  Sanders,  notices 
the  several  attempts  made  to  obtain  general  registration  for  the  whole 
kingdom,  and  looed  registration  for  particular  counties,  down  to  the 
year  1784;  after  which,  until  the  year  1828,  no  movement  in  the 
matter  is  recorded  by  him,  except  two  abortive  efforts  in  the  Sessions 
of  18 1 5  and  18  J  6,  when  Bills  for  general  regbtration  of  deeds  were 
brought  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Mr.  Sergeant  Onslow  and 
Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  which  did  not  proceed  to  a  second  reading. 
Both  Bills  proposed  to  effect  registration  by  means  of  memorials,  and 
contained  clauses  declaring  that  a  registered  memorial  of  any  instru- 
ment should  be  notice  to  all  persons  of  the  contents  of  the  instrument 
itself;  and  that  no  averment  of  notice  of  any  prior  unregistered  in- 
strument should  be  allowed  against  a  person  claiming  under  an  instru- 
ment registered. 

Since  that  time  three  several  Royal  Commissions  have  been  issued, 
and  three  Reports  made,  on  the  subject  of  registration  with  reference 
to  land-transfer.  These  commissions  have  been  generally  designated 
the  Real  Property  Commission,  the  Registration  and  Conveyancing' 
Commission,  and  the  Registration  of  Title  Commission. 

In  the  year  1828  the  Real  Property  Commission  was  issued  by 
Eling  Qeofrge  lY.  to  inquire  into  the  law  of  England  respecting  real 
property.     The  Commissioners  made  two  reports — the  first  in  1829, 
which  did  not  deal  with  the  subject  of  registration ;  and  the  second  in 
1830,  which  was  confined  altogether  to  that  subject     In  this  latter 
Report,  the  Commissioners,  referring  to  a  general  register,  observe, 
'  This  has  appeared  to  us  to  exceed  in  magnitude  and  importance  all 
the  other  subjects  within  the  scope  of  our  commission  :  it  has  excited 
general  interest ;  and  we  have  found  it  to  be  so  connected  with 
almost  every  part  of  the  law  of  real  property,  that  the  nature  and' 
details  of  any  improvements  to  be  proposed  by  us  must  greatly  depend 
on  the  question,  whether  all  deeds  and  instruments  affecting  the  title 
to  land  shall  be  registered,  or  whether  the  security  of  title  is  still  to 
rest  on  other  expedients.'     '  It  is  obvious  that  a  documentary  title 
cannot  be  complete,  imless  the  party  to  whom  it  is  produced  can  be 
assured  that  no  document,  which  may  defeat  or  alter  the  effect  of 
those  which  are  shown  to  him,  is  kept  out  of  sight     It  follows  that 
means  should  be  afforded  by  the  law  for  the  manifestation  of  all  tlie 
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documents  necessary  to  complete  the  title,  or  for  the  protectioii  of 
purchasers  against  the  effect  of  any  documeuts  which,  for  want  of  the 
use  of  such  means,  have  not  been  brought  to  their  knowledge :  in 
other  words,  that  there  should  be  a  general  register.* 

The  plan  of  registration  which  the  Real  Property  Commisnonean 
recommended  for  adoption  has  been  already  adverted  to.  It  is  un- 
derstood to  have  originated  with  one  of  the  first  Real  Property  bar- 
risters of  the  day,  the  late  Mr.  Duval,  who  was  one  of  the  commis- 
sioners ;  and  it  has  been  usually  designated  Mr.  Duval*s  plan.  It  was 
'  conceived  with  much  ingenuity,  aud  carried  out  with  great  skill  and 
Ability.* 

Numerous  attempts  were  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  to 
obtain  the  sanction  of  the  Legislature  to  Mr.  Duval's  plan,  bat  with- 
out success.  Bills  for  the  purpose  were  brought  in  by  Mr.  Campbell 
(now  the  Lord  Chancellor),  in  the  years  1830,  183 1,  and  1832,  and  by 
Mr.  W.  Brougham  (one  of  the  Masters  in  Chancery),  in  the  yean 
1833  and  1834  j  but  none  of  them  were  read  a  third  time,  and  one 
only  advanced  as  far  as  the  second  reading.  In  the  last  of  these 
years  (1834),  two  other  R^istration  Bills  were  introduoed  by  Mr. 
Caley  and  Mr.  Tooke,  but  they  were  not  more  fortunate  thsji  Mr. 
Brougham's. 

In  the  years  1845  ^^^  1846,  Lord  Campbell  endeavoured,  in  the 
House  of  Lords,  to  carry  the  bill  which  had  been  so  frequently  loat 
iu  the  House  of  Commons;  but  in  neither  session  was  the  bill  read  a 
second  time. 

The  subject  was,  however,  too  important,  and  the  evils  to  be  re- 
medied too  serious  and  pressing,  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

In  the  Session  of  1846,  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lord% 
appointed  to  inquire  into  the  burdens  affecting  real  property,  reported 
that  they  were  convinced  that  the  marketable  value  of  real  property 
was  seriously  diminished  by  the  tedious  and  expensive  process  attend- 
ing its  transfer ;  that  they  were  anxious  to  impress  on  the  House  the 
necessity  of  a  thorough  revision  of  the  whole  subject  of  conveyancings 
aud  the  disuse  of  the  present  prolix,  expensive,  and  vexatious  system, 
and  that  a  registry  of  title  to  all  real  property  was  essential  to  the 
success  of  any  attempt  to  simplify  the  system  of  conveyancing,  and 
that  they  had  therefore  recommended  the  improvement  of  the  law  of 
real  property,  the  simplification  of  titles  and  of  forms  of  conveyance, 
and  the  estabHshment  of  some  effective  system  for  the  registration  of 
d<^ds. 

In  furtherance  of  the  recommendations  of  the  Select  Committee, 
the  Registration  and  Conveyancing  Commission  was  issued  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1847,  to  inquire  whether  the  burdens  on  land  could  be  dimi- 
nished by  the  establishment  of  an  effective  system  for  the  registration  of 
deeds  aud  the  simplification  of  the  forms  of  conveyance,  and  by  what 
means  the  same  could  be  effected. 

The  Registration  and  Conveyancing  Commissioners  made  a  very 
full  and  elaborate  report  in  July,  1850.  In  it,  after  noticing  the 
labours  of  previous  Commissioners,  and  carefully  examining  the  plan 
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of  r^pstanition  proposed  by  tbe  Keport  of  tbe  Beal  Property  Commis- 
Bioners  of  1830 — Mr.  Duval's  plan;  and  after  stating  numerous  ob- 
jections to  it,  the  Registration  and  Conveyanoing  Oommissioners  pro- 
ceeded to  recommend  the  system  of  registration  with  the  aid  of  a 
public  map,  which  has  been  mentioned  before.  They  were  not,  how- 
ever, unanimous  on  all  points.  Two  of  the  number  were  opposed  to 
the  plan,  approved  by  the  majority,  for  indexing  with  reference  to 
maps. 

In  the  Session  of  1851,  a  bill  was  introduced  by  Lord  Campbell 
into  the  House  of  Lords,  founded  on  the  report  of  1850,  and  was 
supported  by  the  (Government — registration  by  the  aid  of  a  general 
map  was  proposed.  The  bill,  and  numerous  petitions  presented  against 
it^  were  referred  to  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
the  Committee  the  general  map  disappeared,  and  the  bill  was  altered 
accordingly;  and  so  altered  was  reported,  and  passed  through  its 
remaining  stages  in  the  House  of  Lords,  and  was  sent  to  the  Com- 
mons; where  again  it  was  opposed,  and  was  abandoned  by  the  €ro- 
Temment 

The  petitions  against  the  bill  came  principally  from  the  law  societies 
and  other  bodies  of  solicitors,  and  charges  of  sordid  and  unworthy 
motives  were  unsparingly  made  against  that  branch  of  the  profession 
in  oonsequenoe  of  the  opposition. 

It  was  the  unanimous  opinion  of  solicitors,  that  the  proposed  mea- 
sure would  increase  their  fees  on  each  transaction  of  purchase  or 
mortgage;  but  they  objected  to  it  on  behalf  of  their  clients,  whose 
interests  they  desirod  to  protect;  they  felt  that  their  first  duty  was 
to  their  clients,  and  that,  so  long  as  they,  the  landowners  of  this 
oountiy,  continued  to  rely,  generously  and  confidently,  on  the  inte- 
grity and  zeal  of  their  legal  advLiers,  the  solicitors  could  well  afibrd  to 
diarogard  unfounded  imputations  of  sinister  and  unworthy  motives. 

Solicitors  are  too  often  spoken  of  as  opposed  to  all  improvement  in 
the  practice  of  the  law,  and  charged  with  seeking,  for  their  own  ad- 
vantage, to  maintain  old  abuses ;  to  uphold  the  continuance  of  useless 
fonns  for  the  sake  of  the  incidental  fees.  This  is  unfounded  and 
unjust  when  applied  to  the  profession  at  large.  That  there  are  some 
who  act  on  this  principle  may  not  be  denied,  but  as  a  general  propo- 
sition it  is  utterly  untrue.  No  body  of  men  have  been  more  zealous 
or  disinterested  in  advocating  and  pressing  on  reforms.  The  struggles 
of  the  profession  for  reforms  in  the  practice  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  the  Courts  of  Common  Law,  and  in  the  laws  afiecting  the 
transfer  of  real  property,  have  been  constant  and  untiring,  as  the 
records  of  the  various  Select  Committees  of  both  Houses  and  Com- 
nussions  on  Law  Reforms  abundantly  testify. 

An  apology  is  necessary  for  this  digression.  The  temptation  was 
strong  and  the  digression  is  short,  and  has  been  indulged  in  from  a 
conviction  that  there  are  few  evils  more  injurious  to  society  than  the 
wholesale  denunciations  of  the  motives  of  a  class  of  men  who  are  in- 
dispensable to  the  public,  and  who,  for  the  efBcient  discharge  of  their 
duties,  must  possess  the  confidence  of  their  clients  in  their  integrity 
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and  honour.     Unfounded  censure  tends  to  the  production  and  increase 
of  the  evil  denounced. 

To  resume.  In  the  Session  of  1 853,  the  Bill  of  1 85 1,  in  the  state  in 
which  it  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Lords  by  Lord  Chancellor  Cranworth.  It  passed  the 
House  of  Lords  and  was  sent  down  to  the  House  of  Commons,  when, 
after  having  been  read  proformA  a  second  time,  it  was  referred,  with 
two  other  bills  which  originated  in  the  Commons,  one  introduced  by 
Mr.  Vincent  Scully  and  the  other  by  Mr.  Headlam,  to  a  select  com- 
mittee. 

That  Committee  reported  that  they  had  examined  some  witnesses 
of  high  professional  reputation,  who  had  brought  under  their  notice 
a  scheme  for  the  *  Registration  of  Title,*  or  of  '  Legal  Ownership,* 
which  if  it  could  be  fully  developed  and  made  capable  of  easy  practiad 
operation,  would  appear  to  the  Committee  to  fidfil  the  important 
conditions  of  registration,  and  to  afford  the  means  of  ensuring  great 
&cility  for  the  transfer  of  land,  combined  with  great  simplicity  and 
security  of  title.  They  considered  the  scheme  worthy  of  &rther  and 
more  careful  attention  than  they  had  been  able  to  bestow  on  it,  and 
were  of  opinion  that  registration  would  be  practicable  and  useful  if 
effected  upon  that  principle.  The  Committee,  therefore,  recommended 
the  House  not  to  proceed  with  the  Bill  for  the  Begistration  of  Assa- 
rauces,  but  suggested  the  appointment  of  a  commission  for  the  purpose 
of  considering  the  subject  of  registration  of  title  with  reference  to 
facilitating  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land. 

The  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  was  adopted  by  the  House, 
and  a  commission  issued  shortly  afterwards,  namely,  in  January,  1854, 
appointing  Commissioners  '  to  consider  the  subject  of  the  registration 
of  title  with  refei-ence  to  the  sale  and  transfer  of  land,  and  generally  to 
inquire  into  and  consider  the  advantages  and  disadvantages  attending 
such  a  system.' 

It  would  be  impossible,  within  the  time  to  which  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  limit  the  reading  of  each  paper,  to  give  even  a  feint  and 
general  outline  of  the  plan  of  registration  of  title  developed  by  the 
Commissioners,  in  the  Report  which  they  made  in  May,  1857.  The 
efficacy  of  the  plan  depends  on  the  completeness  of  the  machinery  to 
accomplish  the  objects,  and  that  machinery  can  be  satis&ctorily  ex- 
amined only  in  minute  detail.  The  Report  occupies  49  printed  folio 
pages,  of  which  about  1 4  are  devoted  to  the  explanation  of  the  plan. 

The  Commissioners  found  that  the  problem  which  had  to  be  solved 
was,  to  use  their  own  language,  this : — '  By  what  means,  consistently 
with  the  preservation  of  existing  rights,  can  we  now  obtain  such  a 
system  of  registration  as  will  enable  owners  to  deal  with  land  in  as 
simple  and  easy  a  manner,  as  far  as  the  title  is  concerned,  and  the  dif- 
ference in  the  nature  of  the  subject  matter  may  allow,  as  they  now 
can  deal  with  moveable  chattels  or  stock  1  No  one,'  they  observe, 
'  doubts  that  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to  the  proprietors  of  land,  if 
they  were  able  to  convey  it  with  the  same  facility  as  the  owners  of 
ships,  or  of  stock,  or  of  railway  shares,  can  now  assign  their  property 
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in  any  of  them.    But  the  question  is,  Can  this  be  accomplished  ?  and^ 
if  so,  how  V 

In  answering  these  questions  the  Commissioners  proceed  to  say  : — 
'  It  must  be  assumed,  that  no  plan  of  registration  will  be  acceptable 
or  desirable  unless  it  leaves,  substantially  and  practically,  to  the 
owners  of  land,  powers  of  disposition  and  rights  of  enjoyment  of 
similar  extent  and  facility  of  exercise  with  those  which  they  possess 
under  the  present  system. 

'  One  remark,*  the  Commissioners  go  on  to  observe,  '  should  here  be 
made,  which  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of;  it  is  this,  that  if  there  had  been 
always  a  register  of  land,  as  there  is  in  fact  a  register  of  ships,  of 
stock  in  the  funds,  and  of  railway  shares,  it  would  be  difficult  to  point 
out  any  substantial  distinction  between  property  of  that  description  and 
land,  so  flEir  as  regards  the  mode  and  form  in  which  they  might  respec- 
tively be  transferred  or  sold.  The  distinction  between  them  has 
furisen,  not  so  much  from  the  different  nature  of  the  things  themselves, 
as  from  the  different  regulations  to  which  they  have  been  subjected 
in  their  origin  and  in  the  development  of  their  legal  qualities.  Both 
kinds  of  property  are  equally  the  creature  of  and  require  the  protec- 
tion of  the  law.  Both  admit  of  transfer  from  one  person  to  another. 
Both  may  be  subject  to  family  settlements.  But  the  right  to  the  one 
ha4  grown  up  under  the  feudal  system  of  law  adapted,  no  doubt,  as 
&r  as  it  could  be  done  by  judicial  decision,  to  the  varying  wants  of 
mankind,  but  without  the  aid  of  a  controlling  power,  which  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  simplify  its  tenure  or  facilitate  its  disposition. 
The  right  to  the  other  has  been  created  and  regulated  by  Parliament 
itself;  which  having  to  deal  with  a  new  subject,  determined  at  once 
to  allow  no  trusts  to  affect  the  transfer  of  it ;  and  therefore  excluded 
from  the  register  of  the  right  to  it,  all  modifications  which  might 
otherwise  qualify  the  absolute  ownership.  Had  land  always  been 
eimilarly  regbtered  and  similarly  transferred,  no  one  would  now  think 
of  imposing  on  its  present  proprietor  the  harsh  and  unnecessary  bur- 
den of  furnishing,  before  he  could  part  with  a  single  acre,  a  detailed 
history  of  every  transaction  relating  to  the  property  for  a  period  of 
60  years;  nor  of  forcing  him,  before  he  could  borrow  100^.  for  pur- 
poses of  improvement,  to  prove  every  birth,  marriage,  death,  settle- 
ment, charge,  conveyance,  or  incumbrance  that  might  by  possibility 
affect  the  title  for  more  than  half  a  century  past ;  and  if  this  be  so, 
how  much  more  beyond  reason  would  it  be  to  compel  an  owner,  after 
such  a  process  has  been  gone  through  on  his  purchase,  again  to  under- 
go it/  when  he  might  wish  to  sell  that  to  which  the  title  had  been 
both  recently  and  abundantly  proved.  Assuming  that  we  are  right 
in  this  conclusion,  and  we  think  that  few  will  doubt  it,  the  difficulty 
of  giving  to  the  owners  of  land  the  same  benefits  as  those  enjoyed  by 
the  owners  of  ships,  stock  in  the  funds,  and  railway  shares,  is  the  dif- 
ficulty of  applying  a  new  principle,  which  in  a  new  state  of  things  has 
been  found  to  be  practicable  and  advantageous,  so  far  and  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  render  it  applicable  to  an  old  state  of  things,  which  is 
justly  complained  of,  and  which  has  become  prejudicial  to  the  interests 
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of  society  in  those  very  particulars  in  which  it  disregards  that  prin- 
ciple. It  is  the  difficulty  of  unravelling  the  intricate  meshes  of  form 
and  technicality  with  which  the  OMrners  of  real  property  are  surromided 
and  entangled,  the  difficulty  of  assimilating  the  transfer  or  alienation 
of  that  kind  of  property  which  has  been  hitherto  subjected  to  these 
forms  and  technicalities,  to  the  transfer  or  alienation  of  that  kind  of 
property  which  has  always  been  without  them;  the  difficulty,  so  to 
speak,  of  undoing,  as  far  as  regards  the  future,  that  which  has  grown 
up  into  a  kind  of  necessity,  until  it  has  almost  come  to  be  supposed 
that  the  security  of  property  in  land  depends  on  the  fetters  with 
which  all  freedom  of  action  respecting  it  is  tied  up  and  restrained.' 

The  Commissioners  then  proceed  to  show  how  they  think  this 
assimilation  may  be  effected,  notwithstanding  the  complications  in 
which  the  title  to  land,  and  the  transfer  of  it,  are  at  present  involved. 
They  say, — 

'  The  objects  in  view  are,  to  form  a  register  of  title,  as  distinguishejL 
from  a  register  of  the  various  deeds  and  assurances  under  which  the 
title  has  been  derived ;  to  form  this  register  in  such  a  manner  that 
the  retrospective  inquiry  into  the  former  dealings  and  transactions, 
which  on  a  transfer  is  now  necessary,  may  be  avoided ;  to  make  this 
register  instrumental  in  simplifying  geneitdly  the  title  to  land  and 
the  forms  of  conveyance  ;  and  at  the  same  time  to  continue,  as  &r  as 
possible,  consistently  with  a  simple  register  of  title,  the  existing  system 
of  settlements,  and  to  avoid  impairing  unduly  the  security  of  settle- 
ments and  trusts.* 

The  Commissioners,  in  endeavouring  to  accomplish  the  objects  in- 
dicated, came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  register  ought  to  be  com- 
posed of  a  succession  of  simple  ti*aiisfers  merely,  and  should  manifest 
only  the  actual  and  existing  ownership  of  the  land  for  the  time  being, 
without  laying  0]ien  the  history  or  past  deduction  of  it :  that  it 
ought,  in  fact,  to  be  a  record  of  the  ownership  existing  at  the  time  of 
any  8upj>osed  search  of  the  register. 

Tlie  Commissioners  further  thought  that  no  form  of  ownership  or 
property,  besides  the  free  or  entire  ownership,  could  be  allowed  to  be 
put  upon  the  register.  Charges  on  the  fee,  however,  and  leases,  being 
(apart  from  the  fee)  subjects  of  marketable  dealing,  and  interests  com- 
monly bought  and  transferred,  should  also,  they  thought,  be  admitted 
to  registration  ;  separate  places,  i.e.  subordinate  registers,  being  pro- 
vided for  them. 

The  Commissioners  recommended  that  landowners  should  have  the 
option  of  two  modes  of  first  bringing  their  titles  on  the  register  :  one 
with  the  benefits  of  warranted  ownership  after  full  investigation  of 
the  title  under  the  direction  of  the  registrar ;  the  other  without  such 
investigation,  and  therefore  without  warranty.  If  the  former  mode 
were  adopted,  the  register  would  become  at  once  the  sole  and  inclusive 
evidence  of  ownership  to  a  purchaser.  If  the  latter  mode  were  re- 
sorted to,  the  first  registration  would  have  nearly  the  same  effect  as  a 
conveyance  in  fee  now  has ;  and  in  future  dealings  with  the  land,  the 
antecedent  title  would  be  the  subject  of  investigation  as  under  the 
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present  system,  the  title  of  the  first  registered  owner  depending  on 
the  validity  of  the  title  of  his  grantor.  Bat  as  time  passed  on,  the 
title  evidenced  by  the  register  would  grow  older,  until  at  length  it 
reached  an  age  which,  under  the  operation  of  the  Statute  of  Limita- 
tions^ would  make  it  complete,  and  mature  it  into  an  unimpeachable 
title  on  the  register.  And  year  after  year  the  investigation  of  the 
title  anterior  to  the  first  registration,  would  reach  over  a  yearly 
diminishing  space  until  it  ceased  altogether. 

It  remains  to  be  seen  whether  the  country  will  accept  the  system 
developed  by  the  Report  of  the  Registration  of  Title  Commissioners 
— whether  tlie  principle  of  a  system  which  has  been  found  to  be  safe 
and  to  work  well  for  8oo,ooo,ooo/L  of  stock,  and  for  the  millions  on 
millions  represented  by  shares  in  railways  and  canals  and  docks  ;  a 
S3rstem  under  which  the  title  to  every  share  in  a  public  company  may 
for  a  century  have  been  preserved  in  its  original  simplicity  through 
numerous  transfers,  and  kept  distinct  from  the  title  to  every  other 
share,  can  with  safety  be  adopted  and  applied  to  the  transfer  of  land. 

Since  the  Report  of  the  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons 
in  1853,  the  notion  of  a  general  registration  of  deeds  and  assurances 
has  found  few  if  any  advocate&  Indeed,  the  objections  to  that  system 
which  recent  investigation  has  brought  out»  seem  to  be  conclusive 
against  its  adoption. 

In  the  first  session  of  the  present  year,  two  bills  were  introduced 
into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Sir  Hugh  Cairns,  when  Solicitor- 
General,  founded  to  some  extent  on  the  Report  of  the  Registration  of 
Title  Commissioners ;  one  called  the  Title  to  Landed  Estates  Bill, 
and  the  other  the  Registry  of  Landed  Estates  Bill.  By  the  former 
it  was  proposed  to  create  a  Landed  Estates  Court,  with  machinery 
for  ascertaining  and  declaring  the  title  to  landed  estates  ;  and  by  the 
latter  to  establish  a  registry,  and  to  empower  the  landed  estates 
Court  to  order  the  names  of  persons  whose  titles  to  any  lands  had 
been  declared  by  the  court  to  have  been  established,  to  be  entered  on 
the  register  as  proprietors  of  such  lands.  The  bill  also  provided 
machinery  for  subsequent  transfer  of  the  proprietorship  upon  the 
register. 

Before  the  bills  had  made  much  progress,  the  session  and  the  Parlia- 
ment came  to  an  end,  and  the  bills  were  not  renewed  in  the  new 
P^uiiament. 

The  two  bills,  which  constituted,  in  fact,  one  measure,  shut  out  one 
very  important  suggestion  of  the  Registration  of  Title  Commissioners. 
Under  them  no  person  could  be  registered  as  proprietor  whose  title 
had  not  passed  through  the  ordeal  of  the  newly  constituted  court,  and 
received  from  it  the  stamp  of  indefeasibility.  No  provision  was  made 
for  the  registration  of  ownerships  without  previous  judicial  investi- 
gation. 

John  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  work  on  Political  Economy,  declared  that 
*  to  make  land  as  easily  transferable  as  stock,  would  be  one  of  the 
greatest  economical  improvements  which  could  be  bestowed  on  a 
country.'     To  accompUah  this  may  not  be  possible :  the  machinery 
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suggested  by  the  Begistration  of  Title  CommisBioners  does  not  reach 
this  point :  the  bills  of  Sir  Hugh  Cairns  fsXl  short  of  it :  but  i^  with 
the  information  and  suggestions  already  furnished,  our  lawyers  and 
legislators  will,  in  singleness  of  purpose  and  with  a  sincere  desire  to 
attain  all  that  is  attainable  in  this  direction,  continue  to  labour  in 
this  important  work  3  and  if  those  whose  experience  under  the  old 
conveyancing  system  has  been  great  will  lend  their  aid,  we  may  hope 
that  the  construction  of  a  system  of  land  transfer  which  shall  be 
simple,  accurate,  ex)>editious,  and  cheap,  and  at  the  same  time  and 
above  all  secure,  will  be  found  to  be  practicable. 

'Similes,'  it  has  been  recently  observed,  'proverbially  do  not  run 
on  all  fours ;  and  perhaps  there  is  no  class  of  illustrations  so  dangerous 
to  moral  and  political  science  as  those  that  are  borrowed  from  ma- 
chinery.* It  may  be  true  that  they  are  dangerous  also  to  Social 
Science  ;  yet  may  encouragement  be  derived  by  Social  Science  from 
contem})lating  the  conquests  of  mechanical  ingenuity  ;  and  it  would 
be  cowardly  in  an  Englishman  to  sound  a  note  of  despondency  on  this 
subject  of  registration,  or  doubt  the  constructive  genius  of  his  country- 
men, in  the  presence  of  the  manufacturers  and  mechanists  of  the 
West  Riding,  and  when  surrounded  by  the  wonders  and  stupendous 
harmonies  of  their  machinery. 


The  Yorkshire  Registries  of  Deeds.     By  J.  E.  Dibb, 
Deputy  Registrar y  Wakefield. 

The  existence  of  registries  of  deeds  for  more  than  a  century  and 
a  half  in  the  three  several  Ridings  of  Yorkshire,  and  the  fact  that 
400,000  documents  have  been  accumulated  in  the  one  for  the  West 
Riding  alone  during  that  )>eriod,  render  two  considerations  of  con- 
siderable importance : — How  those  registries  may  be  made  more 
])erfect  ?  and  whether  a  good  system  of  registry  might  not  be  esta- 
blished with  advantage  in  the  other  counties  of  England  and  Wales  t 

It  may  be  useful  to  notice,  in  the  first  place,  the  apparent  defects  of 
the  local  register  acts. 

1.  Registry  is  not  compulsory;  and  therefoi*e  the  system  laoks 
somewhat'of  regularity  ;  though  it  is  proper  to  add  that  the  praotioe 
is,  with  but  few  exceptions,  to  register  a  memorial  within  a  brief 
period  of  the  date  of  a  deed. 

2.  The  registry  is  not  absolute  notice  in  all  cases^  but  only  under 
certain  circumstances. 

3.  The  rules  laid  down  by  the  several  local  acts  diflbr,  more  or  \&m^ 
at  the  three  Yorkshire  offices ;  and  these  also  Taiy  firam  the  pcovi- 
sions  of  the  Middlesex  Act. 

4.  Some  of  the  reqniremmrts '  *      -*  ••         *-  «___■_ 

cumbrousy  inoonvenieDt^  anf 
further  legislation. 
To  take  up,  thsBf 
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1.  Begistry,  to  accomplish  all  the  benefits  of  which  it  is  capable, 
should  be  compulsory.  In  no  other  way  can  there  be  sufficient 
assurance  of  clear,  distinct,  unquestionable  notice  of  every  instru- 
ment affecting  an  estate.  But  with  this,  no  other  notice  would 
be  necessary  apart  from  the  register ;  and  thus — 

2.  The  second  point  would  be  completely  gained.  These  two  would 
tend  materially  to  facilitate  the  transfer  of  real  estate,  and  to  lessen 
the  cost  of  conveyancing.  There  would  be  one  main  source  for  the 
investigation  of  the  titles,  well  defined,  in  place  of  the  more  numerous*^ 
and  uncertain,  as  at  present.  This  is  altogether  apart  from  the  sim- 
plification of  the  forms  of  conveyancing,  in  which  much  yet  remains  to 
be  done,  but  which  is  beyond  the  province  of  the  registry. 

3.  The  local  acts  should  all  be  made  consistent  with  each  other,  for 
their  discrepancies  not  unfrequently  cause  trouble  and  cost 

4.  Under  the  fourth  head  it  will  be  necessaiy  to  go  further  into  detail. 
At  the  outset  it  is  worth  while  noticing  the  difference  between 

the  l^pslation  of  the  early  part  of  last  century  and  many  of  the 
r^pbter  bills  which,  at  a  later  period,  have  been  laid,  from 
time  to  time,  before  Parliament.  The  old  Yorkshire  acts  furnish  at 
once  the  principles  and  the  details  of  practice.  The  authors  of  the 
more  modem  bills  have  been  content  generally  to  lay  down  principles 
only,  leaving  to  other  legal  authorities  the  settling  of  the  rules  of 
practice.  On  the  one  hand,  this  course  has  evoked  some  distrust  lest 
the  readiest  and  most  economical  regulations  might  not  be  adopted — 
a  matter  of  the  utmost  importance  to  meet  the  mass  of  small  trans- 
actions. While,  on  the  other  hand,  the  insisting  that  every  single 
working  detail  should  be  embodied  in  a  measure  of  this  character, 
renders  the  practice  so  inelastic,  that  nothing  short  of  a  fresh  Act  of 
Parliament  will  permit  the  adoption  of  the  most  obvious  improve- 
ments or  facilities  which  time  and  circumstances  may  suggest.  The 
former  has  proved  one  of  the  hindrances  to  the  attainment  of  a  good 
general  registry  act ;  the  latter  may  have,  in  some  degree,  prevented 
the  Yorkshire  registries  rising  to  the  requirements  of  the  times. 

For  the  improvement  of  these  institutions,  then^  the  following  sug- 
gestioixs  are  offered  : — 

I.  That  the  Lord  Chancellor,  with  such  other  judges  as  may  be 
thought  desirable,  should  have  power  to  make  such  rules  and  orders, 
from  time  to  time,  as  may  be  found  convenient  or  necessary  for  the 
better  management  of  the  register  offices,  agreeable  to  the  true  inten- 
tion of  the  acts  relating  thereto. 
^  Thai  in  place  of  a  memorial,  the  owner  should  be  at  liberty  to 
'  a^OOiiTeyanoe,  or  other  instrument,  under  which  his  title  is  derived, 
"  length  upon  the  register.  This  has  always  been  the  law  in  the 
ijtwng;  and  although  the  plan  may  not  have  been  extensively 
f  Jl  is  fidr  to  assume  that  those  who  have  voluntarily  availed 
^  it  have  found  it  advantageous.  Possibly,  indeed,  it 
^  tlie  coarse  of  business  if  all  conveyances  were  recorded 
■r  mortgages  and  other  incumbrances  to  be  protected 
vir  prawnt  form,  or  by  caveats. 


} 
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3.  It  seems  important  that  it  should  be  practicable  to  make  a 
search  in  one  office  in  each  county  or  register^istrict  for.every  kind 
of  incumbrance.  There  is,  perhaps,  no  good  reason  why  deeds,  wills, 
letters  of  administration,  affidavits  of  intestacy,  judgments,  lites  pen- 
dentes,  crown  deeds,  decrees  in  equity,  private  Acts  of  Parliament^  and 
every  other  instrument  by  which  real  estate  is  assured  or  encmnberedy 
should  not  all  be  found  at  one  office,  possibly  even  under  one  index. 
The  labour  and  cost  of  searches  would  thus  be  reduced  to  the  lowest 
practicable  amount. 

4.  The  present  mode  of  proving  deeds  for  registry  commonly  in- 
volves unnecessary  expense.  Thb  might  be  remedied  by  the  provi- 
pion  that  a  commissioner  to  administer  oaths  in  Chancery  should 
have  power  in  all  cases  to  take  affidavits  for  the  purpose  of  registry. 
The  expense  of  the  journey  of  a  witness  from  a  distant  part  to  Wake- 

^  field,  the  centre  of  the  Riding,  simply  that  he  may  make  oath  in  per* 
son  before  the  registrar,  is  considerable.  To  reduce  it,  and  as  a 
means  of  dividing  it  among  several  transactions,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
delay  the  registry  for  a  time,  a  course  always  involving  more  or  less 
risk.  If  Commissioners  in  Chancery  had  the  power  just  suggested, 
then  the  postal  facilities  of  modern  times  would  further  help  to  secure 
a  much  less  costly,  and  also  a  more  punctual  registry  of  deeds,  follow- 
ing immediately  on  their  execution,  even  if  registry  should  still  remain 
permissive,  and  not  compulsory. 

5.  It  should  further  be  enacted  that  the  best  forms  of  indices  should 
be  maintained  in  the  several  offices.  The  Begistration  and  Convey- 
ancing Commissioners,  in  their  Report  of  1850,  very  forcibly  said, — 
*  If  the  index  do  not  afford  &cility  of  search,  and  if  it  do  not  avoid  all 
probable  chance  of  error,  the  register  will  become  comparatively  use- 
less, and  may  become  mischievous.'  The  question,  then,  is,  What  is 
the  best  form  of  index  1  A  writer,  whose  volume  on  the  Registry  of 
Judgments  has  just  issued  from  tlie  press,  objects  to  an  index  arranged 
in  strictly  alphabetical  order ;  '  because,'  he  says,  '  to  construct  such  an 
one,  the  whole  of  the  names  must  be  rearranged  at  stated  periods,  in- 
volving great  labour ;'  and,  further,  he  expresses  the  opinion  that  a 
register  of  incumbrances  in  this  form,  in  which  a  single  misplaced 
name  might  incur  the  risk  of  a  loss  of  thousands  of  pounds,  would 
not  be  guaranteed  by  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  the  professional 
man  would  be  afraid  of  placing  entire  dependence  on  it.  This  is  an 
expression  of  opinion  from  a  gentleman  of  some  experience,  connected 
with  the  Common  Pleas  Registry.  Yet  it  is  scarcely  too  much  to 
say  that  those  fears  and  objections  are  simply  a  groundless  theory,  and 
that  they  would  vanish  at  once  if  the  requirements  of  the  Common 
Pleas  demanded  that  it  should  be  practically  tested.  It  does  involve 
considerable  labour,  unquestionably,  to  construct  an  index  which  shall 
show  under  each  separate  name,  for  a  long  series  of  years,  all  the 
transactions  in  real  estate  in  chronological  order,  but  the  facility 
afforded  is  worth  all  the  labour  which  such  a  compilation  involves. 
And  experience  also  shows  that  it  is  even  more  easy  permanently  to 
misplace  a  nanie  in  an  index  of  less  exact  form  than  in  one  strictly 
alphabetical.     If  misplaced  in  the  draft  of  the  latter,  the  error  will 
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readily  be  detected  in  the  examination.  And,  in  any  other  form,  the 
fatigue  and  monotony  of  making  a  long  search  often  caose  the  over- 
looking of  the  particular  name  for  which  search  is  made.  In  the  West 
Biding  Register  it  has  been  found,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  yet,  at 
least)  very  convenient  to  have  a  condeosed  alphabetical  index,  which 
now  covers  the  fifty-eight  and  half  years  of  the  present  century,  and 
shows  270,000  transactions,  requiring  not  less  than  a  million  separate 
entries,  arranged  in  the  strictest  order ;  and  though  this  index  lacks 
parliamentaiy  sanction,  which  is  a  very  decided  di^vantage,  and  also 
possesses  no  parliamentary  guarantee,  yet  the  legal  profession  of  the 
West  Riding  consult  no  other ;  they  place  entire  dependence  upon  it, 
and  it  aJone  is  employed  by  the  registrar  in  all  the  searches  which  he 
is  called  upon  to  make,  and  for  which  he  issues  his  certificates  of  the 
result  Clearly,  therefore,  it  is  practicable  to  make  a  &cile,  yet  en- 
tirely reliable  index ;  and  it  would  be  weU  that  Parliament  should 
require  this  in  any  future  register  act,  irrespective  of  the  labour  or  of 
any  reasonable  cost  which  may  be  involved. 

6.  The  difficulty  and  expense  of  discharging  judgments,  and  of 
entering  up  satis&ction  of  mortgages,  are  somewhat  vexatious.  That 
two  witnesses  should  have  to  make  a  journey  to  the  register  office, 
simply  to  swear  that  the  money  due  upon  a  judgment  has  been  paid 
or  satisfied,  and  then  to  require  the  signature  both  of  plaintiff  and 
defendant)  instead  of  the  plaintiff  only,  and  both  to  be  proved  by  the 
oath  of  the  same  two  witnesses,  even  though  plaintiff  and  defendant 
may  be  living  miles  apart,  must  strike  any  one  as  at  once  costly, 
cumbrous,  and  oppressiva  Nothing  would  be  easier  than  to  afford 
complete  security  in  all  such  cases,  combined  with  a  much  simpler 
mode  of  proving  the  f&ci&  necessary  for  the  removal  and  discharge  of 
this  class  of  incumbrances. 

7.  Into  the  question  of  a  registry  of  title  as  distinct  from  a  registry 
of  deeds  it  is  not  desirable  here  to  enter.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  say  that,  on  account  of  the  smallness  of  very  many  of  the  trans- 
actions in  the  West  Riding,  often  affecting  little  more  than  a  simple 
cottage  residence,  and  the  competition  which  a  crowded  legal  profession 
brings  in  its  train,  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  no  plans  recently 
proposed  touching  the  transfer  of  real  estate  have  affoi-ded  reasonable 
promise  that  the  small  average  cost  of  conveyances  in  this  Biding 
would  not  be  inci*eased  by  their  adoption ;  and  the  more  especially  if 
Tegistrj,  either  of  title  or  of  deeds,  were  central  instead  of  local  Per- 
haps in  no  other  part  of  the  kingdom  are  the  costs  of  conveyancing  so 
small  as  in  the  West  Riding.  It  b  essential,  then,  that  registiy  should 
be  local,  and  that  conveyancing  be  still  left  open  to  fair  competition, 
leaving  the  duties  of  the  registrar  as  entirely  ministerial  as  possible. 
Official  investigations  of  title  may,  nevertheless,  be  very  desirable  in 
certain  cases;  for  example,  in  large  transactions,  or  where  a  con- 
siderable subdivision  of  property  may  be  contemplated.  But  in  offi- 
cial investigations,  doubtless,  the  strictest  formal  proof  would  be 
peremptorily  required,  while,  under  the  existing  system,  local  solicitors 
transacting  business  for  persons  well  known  to  them,  and  respecting 
titlcB  with  which  they  are  perfectly  ^miliar,  may  be,  and  often  are, 
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able,  in  strict  justice  to  their  clients,  to  avoid  expenses  on  whioh  a 
public  tribunal  must  necessarily  insist.  Fortunately,  in  this  question^ 
there  are  no  separate  class  interests  involved.  Every  fresh  fiicility  for 
business,  while  it  brings  convenience  and  cheapness  to  the  pablic, 
brings  also  a  corresponding  increase  of  transactions,  and  so  an  advan- 
tage to  the  legal  profession.  The  interests  of  both,  therefore,  are 
concurrent 

8.  Loans  by  bankers  on  deposit  of  title-deeds  are  now  an  important 
part  of  their  ordinary  busines&  It  is  essential,  not  less  for  the  bank- 
ing interest  than  for  the  convenience  and  advantage  of  the  borTOwer, 
that  no  system  of  registry  should  impose  difficulties  in  the  way  of 
these  business  fEtcilities.  In  a  community  combining  the  commercial 
and  the  landed  interests,  such  impediments  would  be  seriously  detri- 
mental. That  the  banker  should  be  protected  by  a  caveat  on  the 
register,  to  be  entered  in  a  simple  and  inexpensive  mode,  is  desirable. 
But  beyond  that,  the  existing  practice  of  obtaining  temporary  loana 
ought  not  to  be  interfered  with. 

9.  In  cases  of  considerable  subdivision  of  property,  where  covenants 
to  produce  title-deeds  are  often  required,  it  would  be  a  great  conve- 
nience to  allow  all  such  deeds  to  be  deposited  at,  or  enrolled  in,  the 
Roister  Office ;  such  deposit  or  enrolment  being  held  to  be  a  fiilfil- 
ment  of,  or  substitute  for,  .covenants  for  production. 

Such  appear  to  be  among  the  leading  points  which  a  connexion  of 
nearly  twenty  years  with  the  West  Riding  Registry  enables  me  to 
suggest  It  would  be  easy  to  particularize  other  details.  Elnongh, 
however,  has  been  said  to  show  that  large  facilities,  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  decrease  of  cost,  might  be  secured  by  a  revision  and 
amendment  of  the  Yorkshire  Register  Acts ;  while  the  more  complete 
those  registries  are  rendered,  the  better  guide  would  they  afford  for 
the  establishment  of  an  uniform  system  throughout  England  and 
Wales.  If  no  general  Act  be  passed  during  the  ensuing  session  of 
Parliament,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  procure  an  amended  Act  for 
the  three  Ridings  of  Yorkshire  ;  for  this  would  not  only  render  those 
offices  more  efficient,  but,  by  the  adoption  of  the  fourth  of  the  fore- 
going suggestions,  at  least  5000/.  per  annum  would  be  saved  to  the 
landowners,  as  connected  with  their  registries  of  deeds. 


On  the  proposed  Changes  in  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insol- 
vency.  By  Edward  Fry,  of  Lincoln's  Lnn,  Bartister-at-Law. 

My  object  in  the  present  paper  is  briefly  to  explain  the  provisions  of 
the  Bill  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  the  Laws  relating  to  Bankruptcy 
and  Insolvency,*  which  has  been  prepared  under  the  directions  of  a 


*  This  Bill,  since  its  second  reading  in  March  last,  has  been  altered  in  some 
points  of  detail.  These  alterations  are  stated  in  the  Report  of  the  Mercantile 
Legislation  Committee,  which  will  be  found  at  page  957.— £0. 
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Committee  appointed  by  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  and 
introduoed  into  the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  and 
Mr.  Headlam. 

My  friend  Mr.  Henry  Fox  Bristowe  and  myself  have  been  profes- 
uonally  employed  in  the  preparation  of  this  Bill ;  and  the  measure,  as 
printed  by  the  order  of  the  House  of  Commons,  is,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  few  alterations,  a  copy  of  the  draft  prepared  by  Mr. 
Bristowe  and  myself  under  the  instructions  of  your  Committee.  It 
is  this  connexion  with  the  Bill  which  induces  me  to  claim  your  atten- 
tion to  a  brief  exposition  of  its  provisions. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  the  Bill  proposes  to  abolish  the  distinction 
between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency.     The  Bankrupt  laws,  it  must 
b^  borne  in  mind,  apply  to  traders  only;  the  Acts  for  the  relief  of 
insolvent  debtors,  to  all  men.     The  one  branch  of  the  law  had  its. 
origin  in  consideration  for  those  unforeseen  losses  and  sudden  cala- 
mities to  which  trade  is  exposed ;  the  other  rests  on  the  quality  of 
mercy  and  that  folly  of  a  State's  filling  its  prisons  with  idle  debtors 
which  moved  even  Dr.  Johnson  to  wish  for  a  reform  in  the  law.* 
The  one  affords  the  trader  a  complete  discharge  from  his  debts;  the 
other  leaves  the  insolvent  free,  no  doubt,  from  personal  arrest,  but 
liable,  as  to  his  after-acquired  property,  to  the  demands  of  his  creditors. 
The  distinction  between  the  two  classes  of  insolvents,  the  trader  and 
the  non-trader,  is  not  an  unreasonable  one  in  theory,  but  its  practical 
results,  in  the  present  complicated  state  of  society,  are  highly  unsatis- 
fiiotory.      The   most  businesslike  landowner  in  the  country  is  no 
trader,  and  can  only  seek  the  benefit  of  the  Insolvent  Court;  but  if 
be  happen  to  have  had  a  few  dealings  in  cattle,  or  to  have  bought  a 
few  tons  of  stone  and  resold  it  as  lime,  he  may  obtain  his  discharge 
as  a  cattle-salesman  or  a  limc-bumer.     A  solicitor  often  comes  in  for 
the  benefit  of  the  bankruptcy  laws  as  a  scrivener,  and  men  of  the 
tnif  as  horse-dealers.     The  distinction  has  ceased  to  be  useful,  and 
ought  to  be  abolished,  except  in  so  far  as  regards  some  of  the  penal 
enactments  of  the  bcmkruptcy  code,  and  as  the  distinction  between 
trader  and  non-trader  may  rightly  influence  the  judicial  discretion  of 
the  Commissioners  in  deciding  on  questions  of  certificate.     Accord- 
ingly,  the  Bill  now  under  discussion,  declares  that  all  debtors,  whether 
traders  or  not,  are  liable  to  become  bankrupt,  abolishes  the  Court 
for  the  Belief  of  Insolvent  Debtors,  and  transfers  its  duties  to  the 
Oourt  of  Bankruptcy. 

2.  In  the  next  place,  the  Bill  before  us  is  a  consolidating  statute. 
The  law  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  is  now  to  be  found 
in  no  less  than  twenty  Acts  of  Parliament,  beginning  with  the  first 
year  of  George  I.,  and  extending  to  the  1 9th  of  her  present  Majesty, 
and  including  the  Bankrupt  I^w  Consolidation  Act  of  1849.  ^be 
whole  of  these  acts  and  parts  of  acts  are  to  be  abolished,  and  all 
thoae  portions  of  them  which  are  necessary  are  re-enacted  by  the  pre- 
sent Bill,  which  is  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why  it  has  attained  the 
somewhat  unusual  length  of  452  clauses.     It  scarcely  need  be  re- 
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marked  that  no  branch  of  the  law  more  requires  to  be  reduced  to  a 
code  than  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  for  none  is  more 
likely  to  be  referred  to  by  a  non-professional  reader. 

3.  It  is  further  proposed  by  this  Bill  to  give  to  the  County  Courts 
a  certain  jurisdiction  in  bankruptcy.  Every  petition  in  bankruptcy 
is  to  be  filed  in  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  and  adjudication  is  to  be  made 
upon  it  by  that  Court ;  but  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  creditors  held 
thereafter,  or  at  any  adjournment  of  it,  a  majority  of  the  creditors 
may  determine  that  the  petition  shall  be  transferred  into  any  County 
Court,  and  the  Judge  of  the  County  Court  thereupon  becomes  invested 
with  the  jurisdiction  and  authorities  of  a  Commissioner  in  Bankruptcy. 
In  this  way  the  benefit  of  the  ofiScial  assignee's  services  in  the  interval 
between  bankruptcy  and  the  appointment  of  a  ti-ade  assignee  (who, 
as  will  afterwards  be  stated,  is  to  supersede  the  official  assignee),  will 
be  retained  in  every  bankruptcy,  and  the  advantages  of  proximity 
secured  in  the  subsequent  proceedings  in  the  County  Court 

4.  The  next  point  to  which  I  shall  call  your  attention,  is  the  change 
proposed  in  the  duties  of  the  official  assignee.  As  you  are  aware,  that 
officer  now  acts  in  two  capacities : — ist.  During  the  interval  between 
the  adjudication  and  the  appointment  of  the  creditors'  assignee,  as 
the  sole  assignee  of  the  estate ;  and,  2ndly,  after  the  appointment  of 
the  creditors'  assignee^  in  concurrence  with  him.  The  first  of  these 
duties  it  is  proposed  to  leave  unaltered ;  whilst,  with  regard  to  the 
second,  there  are  two  reasons  which  induce  the  desire  of  change — ^the 
one  being  the  evils  and  inconveniences  which  result  in  the  adminia- 
tration  of  the  estate  from  divided  power  and  divided  responsibility, 
(and  these  are  found  neither  trifling  nor  infrequent ;)  the  other  being 
the  desire  to  give  to  the  creditors  of  the  estate  a  more  extensive 
power  of  directing  its  administration  in  whatever  way,  and  through 
whatever  agents,  they  may  judge  best  for  their  interests. 

The  course  of  procedure,  therefore,  indicated  by  the  Bill  is  as  fol- 
lows : — The  official  assignee  will,  immediately  on  the  adjudication, 
take  possession  of  the  bankrupt's  estate,  and,  as  now,  act  as  the  sole 
assignee  until  the  creditors  shall,  at  their  first  meeting,  elect  a  cre- 
ditors* assignee ;  thereupon  the  official  assignee  shall  cease  from  his 
duties  as  such,  and  shall  render  to  the  creditors'  assignee  an  account 
of  his  receipts  and  payments.  The  creditors'  assignee  will,  thence- 
forth, be  the  sole  assignee  of  the  estate,  performing  nearly  all  the 
duties  now  devolved  upon  the  creditors'  and  official  assignee  together  ; 
save  only  that  these  duties  will  be  somewhat  narrowed,  not  merely 
by  the  larger  discretion  in  the  management  of  the  estate  to  be  given 
to  the  meetings  of  the  creditors,  but  also  by  the  appointment  of  three 
of  the  creditors  to  be  insjiectors — amongst  whose  duties  it  will  be  to 
superintend  the  proceedings  of  the  creditors'  assignee,  and  to  give  their 
advice  and  assistance  relative  to  tlie  management  of  the  estate. 

The  creditors  are  at  their  first  meeting  to  elect  theii*  assignee,  sub- 
ject to  a  power  in  the  court,  (after  hearing  any  creditors  desirous  of 
objecting  to  the  appointment,)  either  to  confirm  it,  or  to  set  it  aside, 
and  direct  a  fresh  election.     At  this  meeting,  the  creditors  are  to 
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dedde  on  the  seourity  to  be  given  by  the  creditors*  assignee,  and  the 
amount  or  rate*  of  remuneration  to  be  paid  to  him ;  they  are  further 
to  determine  with  what  bank  the  account  of  the  estate  shall  be  kept, 
and  in  what  names,  and  to  give  direction  as  to  the  investment  of  the 
moneys.  Besides  this,  the  creditors  have  a  power,  if  subsequently 
dissatisfied  with  their  assignee,  of  applying  to  the  Court  for  his  re- 
moval, and,  in  that  event,  of  electing  a  new  one.  Lastly,  the  Bill 
permits  any  official  assignee  to  become  a  creditors*  assignee  in  respect 
of  any  estate. 

The  result  of  these  changes  will,  I  think,  be  apparent.  In  the  first 
place,  by  this  Bill,  the  services  of  the  official  assignee  are  retained  in 
that  interval  of  time  which,  but  for  the  instant  intervention  of  some 
permanent  official  person,  would  afford  a  tempting  opportunity  for 
abstracting  property  from  the  estate.  In  the  next  place,  it  leaves  to 
the  creditors  that  unfettered  i)ower  of  making  their  own  terms  with 
their  officer,  and  of  directing  the  management  of  the  estate,  which 
forms  one  of  the  great  reasons  which  now  operates  in  favour  of  pri- 
vate arrangements  over  a  proceeding  in  bankruptcy,  and  yet  invests 
the  assignee  with  those  powers,  which,  when  exercised  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  Court,  afford  safe  &cilities  for  the  winding  up  of  the  bank- 
rupt's affiurs.  Furthermore,  the  banking  account  of  each  estate  being 
dealt  with  separately,  the  present  complex  system  of  accounts  in 
bankruptcy  fails  to  the  ground,  and  with  it  that  system  of  compli- 
cated, but,  as  I  firmly  believe,  useless,  supervision,  which  the  accoun- 
tant in  bankruptcy  rules  over.  The  office  of  accountant  is  conse- 
quently abolished  by  the  Bill  before  you,  and  provisions  are  made  for 
transferring  all  the  distinct  funds  now  under  his  management  to  the 
account  of  the  Chief  Registrar.  Lastly,  it  will  be  a  most  important 
result  from  these  changes,  that  competition  for  the  office  of  creditor' 
assignee  wiU  be  called  forth  between  the  official  assignees  of  the  Court 
and  public  accountants  in  general  If  the  official  assignees  are  found 
to  be  obliging  and  active  officers,  their  previous  connexion  as  official 
assigneeB  witii  the  estate  will,  no  doubt,  in  most  cases,  insure  their 
election  as  trade  assignees ;  if^  on  the  contrary,  other  persons  are 
found  to  be  more  vigilant  and  successful  in  the  realization  of  the 
estates  entrusted  to  them,  the  official  assignees  will  have  to  yield  their 
place,  except,  of  course,  as  regards  their  interim  duties  as  official 
assignees,  for  which  they  are  to  be  paid  by  salary. 

5.  With  regard  to  the  certificate,  one  very  important  change  is  to 
be  introduced  : — I  refer  to  the  abolition  of  the  existing  classification. 
This  is  a  change  of  the  expediency  or  inexpediency  of  which  I  con- 
fess myself  unable  to  judge,  and  the  opinions  of  men  of  business,  and 
the  evidence  presented  to  the  Commission  of  1853,  ^^'^  ^o  discordant, 
that  they  afford  no  help  in  the  matter.  Your  Committee  are,  how- 
ever, I  believe,  nearly,  if  not  quite,  unanimously  in  fitvour  of  this 
change. 

6.  I  shall  now  call  your  attention  to  the  clauses  introduced  into 
this  Bill  in  respect  to  arrangements  and  compositions,  which  are  some 
of  the  meet  important  provisions  of  the  Bill  j  and  as  they  are  of  some 
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little  complexity,  I  shall  briefly  state  the  prinoipal  diyuuoiui  of  the 
subject  before  further  discussing  it. 

There  are  these  provisions  ;  (i)  for  arrangements  under  the  anper- 
intendence  of  the  Court  without  and  before  an  adjudication  of 
bankruptcy ;  (2)  for  arrangements  after  abjudication ;  (3)  for  00m- 
position  after  bankruptcy ;  (4)  for  arrangements  by  deed  or  memo- 
randum, rendered  obligatory  on  creditors  not  signing  the  same  ;  (5) 
for  arrangements  not  rendered  so  obligatory;  and,  lastly,  in  respect  of 
arrangements  by  deed  or  memorandum  in  general. 

Tlie  first  class  of  clauses,  namely,  those  relating  to  arrangements 
under  the  superintendence  of  the  Court,  need  not  detain  ub;  for 
tliough  some  changes  are  introduced,  they  are  somewhat  in  matters 
of  detail. 

The  second  set  of  clauses  relate  to  arrangements  by  deed,  after  ad* 
judication  of  bankruptcy,  and  are  entirely  new  to  English  law;  they 
have  been  ])artially  borrowed  from  the  Scotch  Bankruptcy  Act  of  1 9 
and  ao  Yici  cap.  79.  The  creditors  under  any  bankruptcy  msij,  at 
any  meeting,  by  a  majority  in  number,  and  four-fifths  in  value,  resolve 
that  the  estate  shall  be  wound  up  under  the  terms  of  a  deed  :  on  the 
production  of  this  resolution  to  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  the  Oonrt 
may  stay  the  proceedings  in  bankruptcy,  and  make  provision  for  the 
interim  management  of  the  estate ;  and,  on  the  production  to  the 
Court  of  the  deed  signed  by  a  majority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in 
value  of  the  creditors,  the  Court  may,  after  due  hearing,  confirm  the 
deed,  and  declare  the  bankruptcy  at  an  end,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
case  the  arrangement  is  not  prosecuted,  or  the  Court  sees  fit  to  refiise 
to  confirm  the  deed,  the  bankruptcy  will  proceed  in  due  course. 

The  mcst  important  change  in  the  third  set  of  clauses  which  relate 
to  composition  after  adjudication  of  bankruptcy,  is  the  alteration  in 
the  majority  of  creditors  accepting  the  composition  necessary  to  bind 
the  minority.  By  the  present  law,  nine-tenths  in  number  and  value 
are  i-equired  :  by  the  Bill  now  before  you  a  majority  in  number  and 
four-fifths  in  value  is  made  sufficient. 

The  remaining  set  of  clauses  relate  to  arrangements  between  debtors 
and  their  creditors  by  deed  or  memorandum  come  to  without  the 
sanction  or  introduction  of  the  Court.  The  present  state  of  the  law 
on  this  subject  is  confessedly  unsatisfactory.  In  the  first  place,  the 
existing  clauses  relating  to  arrangements  rendered  obligatory  on  cre- 
ditors not  signing  them  are  so  narrow  in  their  operation,  that  com- 
paratively few  deeds  have  been  found  to  stand  the  test  of  discussion 
in  the  courts.  It  has  been  held  not  only  that  provision  must  be  made 
for  the  distribution  amongst  all  the  creditors,  but  that  the  arrange- 
ments must  comprise  aU  the  property  of  the  debtor — an  implied 
reservation  of  the  wearing  apparel  of  himself  and  his  family  has,  in  a 
recent  case,  *  been  held  to  avoid  the  deed  :  and  judges  have  thrown 
doubts  on  the  binding  effect  of  such  deeds,  because  they  have  left  too 
much  power  in  the  hands  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  property  has  not 

*  Snoden  v,  Boyce,  38  L.  J. ;  Ex.  245. 
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been  suffioientlj  devoted  to  the  sole  purpose  of  winding-up.*  It  i^ 
evident  that  thene  dauses,  if  thej  are  to  be  anything  but  sources  of 
litigation,  must  be  rendered  more  large  in  their  terms  and  expansive 
in  their  operation. 

But  greater  evils  still  are  found  in  connexion  with  these  arrange- 
ments :  indeed,  it  is  well  known  to  all  mercantile  men  that  one  of  the 
greatest  evils  connected  with  insolvent  estates  is  the  prevalence  of 
these  arrangements  and  assignments  to  which  creditors  are  well-nigh 
forced  to  submit,  because  the  only  alternative  before  them  is  a  resort 
to  the  present  Bankruptcy  Court,  with  its  expensive  machinery.  These 
arrangements  are  cloaks  for  all  sorts  of  fraud.  There  is  no  means  of 
enforcing  their  execution  but  by  a  resort  to  Chancery,  which  in  many 
cases  is  equivalent  to  having  no  remedy  at  all.  The  idternative  put  be- 
fore the  creditor  is  too  often  this — sign  the  deed,  and  be  thankful  for  all 
you  get  under  it,  or  throw  the  debtor  into  the  Bankruptcy  Court,  and 
loee  sixty  per  cent  of  the  already  insolvent  assets.  These  are  some 
of  the  evils  to  be  dealt  witL  I  will  now  briefly  state  the  proposed 
remedy. 

By  the  Bill  before  you,  every  deed  or  memorandum  of  arrange- 
ment signed  by  a  majority  in  number  and  four-fifths  in  value  of  the 
creditors  is  made  binding,  if  it  provide  for  the  distribution  amongst 
the  creditors  of  the  whole  or  some  part  of  the  debtor's  effects,  and 
purport  to  contain  a  release  or  covenant  not  to  sue  on  the  part  of  the 
creditors;  and  it  may  in  addition  contain  stipulations  as  to  inspection 
and  management  and  as  to  carrying  on  or  winding  up  the  trade  or 
business  of  the  debtor;  but  this  deed  must  be  registered  in  the  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  or  the  County  Court — of  the  effect  of  which  hereafter 
—and  notice  of  it  must  be  published  in  the  London  Gazette, 

The  next  following  clauses  permit  the  registration  of  any  deed  or 
memorandum  of  arrangement  between  a  debtor  and  his  creditors, 
whether  some  of  them  only  or  all,  and  whether  for  the  distribution  of 
the  whole  or  any  part  of  his  estate,  and  whether  containing  clauses 
for  inspection  and  carrying  on  of  the  business  or  not;  and  this  may 
be  done  at  the  instance  of  the  debtor  or  any  one  of  his  creditors, 
whether  he  have  or  have  not  signed  the  deed,  and  whether  he  be  or 
be  not  a  party  to  it. 

There  are,  therefore,  a  compulsory  registration  in  the  Court  of  ar- 
rangements rendered  binding  on  non-signing  creditors,  and  a  permis- 
sive registration  of  all  other  arrangements  whatsoever.  What,  then, 
are  the  effects  of  this  r^istratiou )  So  soon  as  it  is  effected,  the 
Court  will,  if  this  Bill  shall  become  law,  be  armed  with  power,  either 
upon  its  own  proper  motion,  or  upon  the  application  of  any  trustee, 
inspector,  or  creditor,  to  examine  the  debtor  or  any  other  witnesses,  as 
to  the  dealings  and  transactions  of  the  debtor,  or  the  mode  in  which 
the  arrangement  has  been  carried  into  effect.  In  case  of  improper 
administration  of  the  estate  by  the  trustees  or  inspectors,  any  creditor 
may  ctpply  to  the  Courts  which  may  make  such  onler  as  the  justice  of 

m^i^m^^^^^~m  III  ■  I  ■  ■  .      i 
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the  case  may  require.  Furthermore,  the  Court  is  to  have  all  such 
jurisilictiou  in  enforcing  the  execution  of  the  trusts,  and  the  specific 
]>erforniance  of  the  terms  of  the  deed,  as  are  now  vested  in  the  Court 
of  Chancery,  and  it  may  exercise  any  of  these  powers  in  respect  of 
any  paiticular  matter  brought  before  it  without  requiring  the  whole 
affairs  of  the  estate  to  be  administered  by  the  Court. 

These  clauses  are,  it  will  be  seen,  designed  to  leave  the  relations  of 
the  debtor  and  his  creditors  unfettered,  and  still  open  to  any  mutual 
conventions  between  them ;  to  leave  to  a  certain  large  majority  of  the 
creditors  that  power  of  binding  the  minority,  which  seems  essential  to 
].revent  the  interests  of  the  many  from  being  sacrificed  to  the  ill-will  or 
the  vindictive  feelings  of  the  few ;  but  at  the  same  time  to  afford  a 
simple  and  cheap  mode  for  the  discovery  of  fraud  and  for  ensuring  the 
honest  administration  of  the  debtor's  estate  under  every  form  of  ar- 
rangement It  would  ill  become  me  to  hazard  an  opinion,  whether 
these  objects  are  successfully  carried  into  effect  by  the  clauses  under 
discu:»ioD ;  but  of  the  im]>ortance  of  the  principles  which  they  are 
designed  to  embody,  1  am  firmly  conviuced. 

7.  The  clauses  for  the  distribution  of  the  estates  of  deceased 
debtors,  more  ^xtpularly  known  as  the  Dead  Men*s  Clauses,  next  claiai 
your  attention.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the  way  of  the  suc- 
cessful operation  of  any  such  provisions  are,  it  must  be  admitted,  very 
considerable,  and  no  |>art  of  the  Bill  has  claimed  our  more  anxious 
consideration  in  its  preparation.  We  have  availed  ourselves  of  the 
similar  clauses  contained  in  the  Bill  introduced  by  Lord  St.  Leonard's 
in  1853;  but  we  have  ventured  on  what  we  believe  to  be  improve- 
ments in  them. 

It  must  be  observed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  expediency  of  giving 
Courts  of  Btmkruptoy  some  jurisdiction  in  cases  where,  but  for  the 
accident  of  death,  the  debtor  s  estate  would  have  come  into  the  Court, 
is  obvious;  on  the  other,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  Court  of 
Bankruptcy  is  not  suited,  like  the  Court  of  Chancery,  for  the  general 
administrHtiou  of  the  estates  of  deceased  ]>ersons,  and  that  some  limit 
must  be  put  upon  the  estates  caj^ble  of  being  brought  within  its 
jurisiiictiou.  The  Bill  therefore  provides  that,  where  any  debtor  had 
committed  an  act  of  bankruptcy  within  three  months  before  his  death, 
or  was  a  trader  at  the  time  of  his  decease,  a  petition  for  distribution  of 
the  estate  may  l>e  presented  by  any  creditor;  but  such  petition  shall 
not  be  presented  within  three  months  after  the  decease  of  the  debtor, 
except  with  the  consent  of  his  representatives,  or  except  after  one 
niouth*s  notice  in  wiiting  given  to  his  representatives.  A  similar 
]>etition  for  distribution  may  be  presented  by  the  executors  or  admi- 
nistrators of  a  deceased  ti'ader  who  died  indebted.  On  due  proof  of 
the  requbito  circumstances  being  given,  aud  the  representatives  not 
having  sliown  satisfiictory  cause  to  the  contrary,  the  Court  may  make 
an  order  for  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  the  deceased  debtor, 
which  is  to  be  carrieii  into  effect  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  case 
t>f  an  orvliiiary  bankruptcy,  with  the  diffeivuces  necessarilv  resulting 
frv>m  the  dojith  of  the  debtor,  including  a  saving  of  the  priority  of 
funeral  aud  testamentary  expenses,  and  of  certain  rights  of  the  exe- 
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cutora.  In  the  case  in  which  no  act  of  bankruptcy  by  the  deceased 
debtor  is  proved,  a  further  departure  is  to  be  made  from  the  usual 
proceedings  in  bankruptcy ;  for  the  Bill  before  you  proposes  that  in 
such  cases,  the  real  and  personal  estates  of  the  debtor  shall  be  ad- 
ministered in  the  order  and  priority  which  would  be  observed  in  the 
administration  of  the  same  estate  by  the  Court  of  Chancery.  The 
necessity  of  this  provision  is  obvious;  if  it  were  omitted,  we  should 
have  two  concurrent  jurisdictions  administering  precisely  similar 
estates  upon  totally  different  systems,  which  I  am  sure  you  will  agree 
with  me,  would  be  at  variance  with  the  first  principles  of  legislation. 

8.  In  the  clauses  relating  to  evidence,  one  change  of  some  impor- 
tance has  been  introduced.  In  all  courts  other  than  those  of  bank- 
ruptcy, the  production  of  the  certificate  of  bankruptcy  is  not,  in  the 
present  state  of  the  law,  sufficient  evidence  of  the  title  of  the  assignees 
claiming  under  the  bankruptcy,  and  accordingly  it  is  necessary,  in 
suits  by  them,  where  their  title  is  put  in  issue,  to  prove  the  petition- 
ing creditor's  debt,  the  adjudication,  and  all  the  other  steps  of  the 
proceediug.  In  this  manner  the  superior  courts  do,  in  fact,  exercise  a 
corrective  power  over  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy ;  for,  unless  the  court 
in  which  the  assignees  are  proceeding  be  convinced  of  the  entire 
regularity  of  the  bankruptcy,  the  suit  cannot  be  sustained.  This 
state  of  the  law  appears  highly  unsatisfactory.  *  We  think,'  say  her 
Majesty's  Commissioners  appointed  in  1853,  'that  the  making  the 
validity  of  the  certificate  cognizable  in  other  courts  is  also  objection- 
able. The  judgment  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  subject  to  appeal 
should  be  conclusive  on  that  question'  (Report,  p.  17).  This  desirable 
change  is  effected  by  the  400th  clause  of  the  Bill  before  you. 

9.  In  the  penal  clauses  considerable  changes  and  simplification  have 
been  introduced,  the  particulars  of  which  I  shall  not  detain  you  by 
detailing.  For  the  purpose  of  these  clauses  it  has  appeared  necessary 
to  retain  the  distinction  between  traders  and  non-traders  :  for  instance, 
it  may  be  very  fit  to  make  it  penal  in  a  trader  not  to  keep  books  of 
account,  but  it  would  be  obviously  unjust  to  apply  the  same  eoact- 
ments  to  a  private  lady,  who,  it  will  be  remembered,  is  by  this  Bill 
made  liable  to  bankruptcy. 

The  offences  are  grouped  into  two  classes,  the  one  rendering  the 
offender  liable  to  two  years'  imprisonment  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  and  the  other  to  a  like  incarceration  of  one  year.  The  provi- 
sions of  the  Bill  as  to  the  refusal  or  suspension  of  the  certificate  by 
the  Commissioners  are  adapted  to  this  classification  ;  for  it  enacts  that 
where,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Court,  the  bankrupt  shall  have  rendered 
himaftlf  liable  to  two  years'  imprisonment,  the  certificate  is  to  be  re- 
fbsed ;  where  to  one  year's  imprisonment,  it  is  to  be  suspended  for 
not  more  than  three  years  nor  less  than  one  year. 

A  change  is  further  effected  in  the  mode  in  which  the  prosecution  for 
offences  is  to  be  conducted.  By  the  present  law,  the  Court  may  direct 
the  assignees  to  prosecute  the  bankrupt  for  any  offences  of  which  he  may 
be  suspected  or  with  which  he  may  be  charged  contrary  to  the  Bankrupt 
lawfl^  and  may  direct  that  the  costs  shall  be  paid  out  of  the  bankrupt*s 
eatate^  Le.  out  of  the  pockets  of  the  creditors.     If  the  present  Bill 
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shall  become  law,  the  Commissioner  will  be  inyested  with  the  power 
of  a  justice  of  the  peace,  to  commit  the  bankrupt  for  trial,  and  the 
exi)enses  will  be  borue,  not  by  the  creditors,  but  in  the  same  manner 
as  the  expenses  of  prosecution  for  ordinary  felonies. 

lo.  The  great  expense  of  the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  is  perhaps  its 
greatest  evil  This  was  fully  recognised  in  the  Report  of  her  Majesty's 
Commissioners  appointed  in  1853,  from  which  I  shall  extract  their 
statement  of  the  present  state  of  things  in  this  respect  '  There  are/ 
they  say,  '  ist.  A  stamp  of  10^.  paid  on  the  petition,  and  other  stamps, 
varying  from  la.  to  5^.  for  different  proceedings  and.  Allowances 
to  the  ])roker  and  messenger.  3rd.  In  London,  the  fees  for  each 
meeting  paid  to  the  registrar  of  meetings,  viz.,  6dL  for  his  own  use, 
and  108,  for  the  building  fund.  4th.  The  remuneration  to  the  official 
assignee,  consisting  of  a  sum  now  not  exceeding  20L  for  the  examina- 
tion  of  the  bankrupt's  accounts,  and  various  per-centages  on  eveiy 
debt  collected,  on  property  realized,  and  on  the  jmyment  of  dividends. 
5th.  A  per-centage  paid  to  the  chief  registrar's  accounts,  being  not 
less  than  one -eighth  of  a  pound  per  cent,  nor  more  than  5  per  cent  on 
the  gross  produce  of  the  Y^ankrupt's  estate.  6th.  The  allowance  to  the 
bankrupt's  accountant  for  the  preparation  of  the  balance-sheet :  and 
7th.  The  allowances  to  the  bankrupt  for  maintenance  and  upon  divi- 
dend' (Ile]>ort,  p.  14).  These  ex])ensefl,  enough  in  themselves,  are 
exclusive  of  two  other  items,  namely,  the  solicitor's  charges,  and  the 
costs  of  a  prosecution,  when  this  may  have  been  directed  by  the  Court. 
It  is  no  marvel  if,  with  these  nine  several  sources  of  charge,  the  per- 
centage of  expenses  deducted  from  the  already  insolvent  assets  bdTore 
distribution  is  something  alarming. 

The  Bill  before  you  proposes  to  deal  with  these  nine  heads  of 
expense  thus  : — ist  The  stamp  on  the  ])etition  is  reduced  from  tol, 
to  iLy  and  a  great  diminution  is  made  in  the  stamps  on  the  other 
proceedings.  2nd.  The  broker  and  messengers  are  abolished,  and 
their  duties  devolved  on  the  officiiU  and  creditors'  assignees  and  the 
ushers  of  the  court  3rd.  The  fees  to  the  registrar  of  meetings  are 
abolished.  4th.  The  otlicial  assignee  will,  for  his  services  as  such,  be 
])aid  by  a  small  salary  charged  on  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and  the 
I'emunoration  of  the  creditors'  assignee,  whether  he  be  the  official 
assignee  or  some  other  person,  will,  it  is  remembered,  be  a  matter  of 
arrangement  between  him  and  the  creditors.  5th.  The  per-centage 
on  estates  is  abolished.  6th.  The  duty  of  assisting  the  bankrupt  in 
the  preimration  of  his  accounts  is  devolved  u|K>n  the  official  assignee, 
as  jiart  of  his  official  duties,  except  in  cases  where  the  Court  shall 
think  it  just  that  the  bankrupt  should  be  assisted  by  some  other 
person ;  in  which  case  a  remuneration  will  be  allowed  out  of  the 
estate.  7th.  Allowances  to  the  bankrupt  will  still  be  made. 
8th.  The  solicitor's  costis  will  be  diminished  by  the  change  in  the 
mode  of  procedure,  and  especially  by  the  diminution  in  the  number 
of  meetings  required  by  the  present  Bill.  And  Qthly  and  lastly,  the 
costs  of  uroseoutions  are,  yon  will  remember,  to  be  borne  in  the  same 
way  as  the  proaaeatioa  of  any  other  crimes. 
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The  act  provides  for  the  payment  of  the  salaries  of  the  judges  and 
officers  of  the  Court,  and  the  existing  and  future  retiring  pensions  and 
oompensations  out  of  tlie  national  funds  ;  and,  as  some  compensation  for 
this  to  the  Chancellor  of  her  Majesty's  Exchequer,  it  will  transfer  to 
the  credit  of  the  Consolidated  Fund  all  sums  now  in  Court,  except  so 
£ELr  as  they  are  necessary  for  the  payment  of  dividends  on  estates  under 
administration.  This  proceeding  appears  to  be  just  With  regard  to 
oompensations  for  abolished  offices,  the  Commissioners  of  1853 
remark,  *  It  is  not  reasonable,  when  a  great  alteration  in  tlie  law  has 
been  made  for  the  public  benefit,  that  the  effect  of  that  alteration 
should  be  to  throw  on  the  suitor  a  larger  burden  in  the  shape  of  com- 
pensation for  abolished  offices.  If  the  funds  in  Bankruptcy  were  still 
sufficient  to  pay  such  compensations,  there  would  be,  comparatively 
speaking,  much  less  hardship  ;  but  when  the  funds  of  the  Court  have 
become  deficient  through  the  changes  in  the  law  endeavouring  to 
accomplish  a  great  public  benefit,  we  cannot  but  think  that  the  nation 
should  bear  what  the  nation  profits  by.' — (Report,  p.  25.) 

With  regard  to  the  payment  of  the  judges'  and  other  salaries  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  Court,  as 
modified  by  this  Bill,  would  have  jurisdiction,  not  over  traders  only, 
but  over  all  insolvent  debtors ;  that  it  would  apply,  not  to  cases  of 
strict  bankruptcy  only,  but  to  all  cases  whatsoever  of  arrangement 
l^ween  debtor  and  creditor  ;  and  that  it  would  be  a  court  of  criminal 
joiisdiotion.  It  seems  to  me  that  such  a  jurisdiction  is  of  so 
national  and  universal  an  importance  in  a  country  like  ours,  that  the 
expenses  should  be  national  also,  for  *  qui  sentit  commodum  sentire 
debet  et  onus.'  Furthermore,  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  dis- 
tinction between  administrative  and  judicial  expenses  is  observed,  as 
the  former  would,  with  but  trifling  exception,  come  out  of  the 
respective  estates,  whilst  the  latter  would,  as  above  explained,  be  cast 
upon  the  country  at  large. 

These  are  some  of  the  principal  changes  which  will  be  effected  in 
the  law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  if  the  Bill  prepared  under 
your  sanction  shall  become  the  law  of  the  land  :  they  are  by  no  means 
all  the  changes  proposed  to  be  effected  by  it ;  and  there  are  many 
others  of  its  provisions  to  which  I  should  gladly  dii*ect  your  notice,  did 
time  permit 

Before  concluding,  I  crave  permission  to  occupy  one  minute  with  a 
remark  of  a  personal  character.  I  am  anxious  that  it  should  not  be 
supposed  that  the  Bill  in  every  particular  meets  with  the  approval  of 
Hr.  Bristowe  or  myself.  There  are  some  provisions  which  we  have 
inserted,  in  pursuance  of  our  instructions,  which  we  do  not  think 
tzpedient ;  and  some  few  changes  have  been  made,  not  by  our  hands, 
far  which  we  are  not  responsible.  But  in  the  general  scope  and  end 
of  the  measure  we  both  heartily  and  fully  concur. 

My  friend  Mr.  Bristowe  has  obligingly  perused  the  paper  which  I 
am  now  concluding,  and  permits  me  to  add,  that  it  expresses  our 
united  opinions  on  the  subject  which  has  been  entrusted  to  our  joint 
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On  the  Law  of  Collisions  at  Sea,  where  Foreign  Vessels  are  coH' 
cemed.  By  J.  T.  Danson,  Barristcr-at-Law^  Vice-President 
of  the  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  risk  of  collision  with  other  vessels  is  now  one  of  the  most  serionfl 
to  which  vessels  at  sea  are  liable ;  and  the  increasing  nomber^  of 
powerful  steamers,  running  direct  courses,  and  not  always  slackening 
8|)eed  at  night,  or  in  foggy  weather,  is  annually  increasing  its  im- 
portance. Where  no  blame  can  be  imputed  to  either  of  the  partiea 
concerned,  this  risk  has  hitherto  been*  regarded  as  one  of  the  ordinary 
dangers  of  the  seas ;  and,  as  such,  it  may  be  fully  insured  against. 
But  where  either  vessel  is  in  &ult,  the  risk  assumes  a  new  aspect^ 
And  it  is  to  this  class  of  cases  alone  that  the  present  paper  has 
reference. 

A- collision,  with  resulting  damage,  having  taken  place  between 
two  vesselH,  and  having  been  traced  to  &ult  in  one  of  them,  the  owner 
of  the  vessel  in  fault  should,  by  the  general  rule  of  law,  be  the  sole 
sufferer.  And  if  two  vehicles  were  so  to  come  into  collision  on  land, 
he  would  be  so,  by  the  law  of  all  civilized  countries.  But  some  d^ree 
of  immunity,  in  such  cases,  has  long  been  allowed  in  our  own  and 
other  maritime  countries  to  shipowners.  And  it  is  to  a  remarkable 
defect,  recently  made  apparent  in  the  law  of  this  and  other  oonntriesi. 
touching  the  granting  of  this  immunity,  that  I  have  now  to  ask  your 
attention. 

It  will  be  convenient,  however,  first  to  consider,  generally,  the 
state  of  the  law  as  it  now  is  in  the  principal  maiitime  coun^es  of 
the  world. 

The  earliest  European  enactment  to  which  I  need  refer  is  the  cele* 
brated  Ordonnatice  sur  la  Marine,  framed  by  Colbert  for  the  regulation 
and  protection  of  the  maritime  interests  of  France,  and  published  in 
1 68 1.  It  was  there  enactcil,  that  *  the  owner  of  a  ship  shall  be  re- 
sponsible for  the  acts  of  the  master ;  but  he  may  discharge  himself 
of  this  liability  by  abandoning  the  ship  and  its  freight*  This  has  ever 
since  remained  a  part  of  the  French  law,  and  is  now  embodied  in  the 
Coiie  lie  Commerce,  art.  216,  thus  : — 

*  The  shijwwner  is  civilly  responsible  for  the  acts  of  the  master,  and 
is  bound  by  his  contracts,  so  far  as  these  concern  the  ship  and  the 
voyage.  lie  may,  in  all  cases^  free  himself  from  such  obligations  by 
abandoning  the  ship  and  the  freight.* 

So,  if  one  French  vessel  negligently  runs  against  and  sinks 
another,  and  the  vessel  in  fiiult  sinks  also,  the  party  injured  has  no 
reilress  ;  and.  in  anv  case,  the  nnlress  is  practicallv  limited  to  the 
value  of  the  vessel  in  fault,  and  her  accruing  freight.  And  it  would 
seem  that  this  value  must  be  taken  afier  the  oMitnon, 

In  Holland  the  law  seems  to  be  substantial! v  the  same  as  in  France. 
An  Orvlinaiice,  wade  at  Kotterdam  in  17  21.  declared  ^  that  the  owners 
shiill  not  be  answerable  for  anv  act  of  the  master  done  without  their 
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order,  any  fariher  than  their  part  of  the  ship  amounts  to;  and 
article  320  of  the  Dutch  Code  de  Commerce  is  identical  with  article 
216  of  the  French,  already  referred  ta 

Articles  648  and  649  of  the  Russian  code,  and  articles  1326  and 
1336  of  the  Portuguese  code,  are  also  the  same,  in  effect,  as  article  216 
of  the  French  code. 

And  the  laws  of  Sardinia,  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  of  Greece  are 
nearly  the  same. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  however,  that  in  all  these  countries  (as  well  as 
in  England  and  in  the  United  States)  the  limitation  of  liability,  thus 
defined,  is  extended  to  the  shipowner  only  when  the  fJEiult  is  that  of  a 
servant  or  agent ;  and  therefore  not  when  the  captain  and  the  owner 
of  the  vessel,  claiming  the  benefit  of  the  law,  happen  to  be  the  same 
person*  Whence  it  will  be  observed  that,  technically  considered,  the 
limitation  operates  only  within  the  range  of  the  law  of  principal  and 
agent 

In  the  United  ELingdom,  until  181 3,  notwithstanding  the  liability 
of  shipowners  had  long  been  limited  by  Statute  as  regarded  their 
capacity  of  ca/rriers  by  sea,  they  remained  liable  for  the  whole  amount 
of  the  damage  &ulti]y  done  by  their  vessels  to  others  in  collision.  In 
that  year  (by  Stat.  53  Geo.  III.  c.  159,  s.  i)  British  shipowners  were 
exempted  from  liability  for  '  any  loss  or  damage  arising  by  reason  of 
any  act,  neglect,  matter,  or  thing  done,  omitted  or  occasioned,  without 
their  fitult  or  privity,  happening  to  any  goods,  wares,  or  merchandizei 
or  other  things  laden  on  board,  or  whidi  miglU  happen  to  cmy  oHver 
ship^  cr  to  cmy  yooda^  dcc,^  on  board  cmy  other  ship,  further  than  the 
value  of  the  ship,  and  of  the  freight  due,  or  growing  due,  for  the 
voyage  in  prosecution,  or  contracted  for  at  the  time  of  the  loss.' 

Excepting  the  words  in  italics,  this  was  a  mere  re-enactment  of 
previous  exemptions,  made  by  the  Statute  7  Geo.  II.  c.  15,  and  26 
Geo.  III.  c.  86.  These  words  for  the  first  time  limited  the  previous 
liability  of  shipownera  for  damage  done  to  other  ships  or  goods  by 
collision.  The  policy  of  all  the  three  acts  referred  to  was  probably 
the  same.  But  the  only  judicial  expression  of  this  policy,  of  which  I 
am  aware,  is  that  afforded  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller  in  1785,  on  giving 
judgment  in  the  case  of  Sutton  v.  Mitclidl  (i  Dumford  k  East,  20). 
Beferring  to  the  earliest  of  these  Acts  (7  Geo.  II.  c.  15),  he  said,  'It 
meant  to  relieve  the  owners  of  ships  of  hardships,  and  to  encourage 
them  j  and  at  the  same  time  saying,  that,  so  far  as  you  have  trusted 
the  master  and  mariners  yourself,  so  far  you  shall  be  answerable; 
which  is  to  the  value  of  the  ship  and  freight.*  Colbert,  also,  avowed 
an  intention  to  promote  maritime  adventure,  by  relieving  it  of  one  of 
its  risks ;  but  the  reason  for  limiting  the  liability  to  the  value  of  the 
ship  and  freight  was  not  expressed  by  him.  It  was  probably  the  same 
18  that  stated  by  Mr.  Justice  Buller  on  behalf  of  the  English  Sti^tute. 
It  will  be  observed,  however,  that  this  brings  to  view  no  justification 
for  that  which  alone  seems  to  need  justifying :  the  limitation  (itself) 
of  the  law  of  principal  and  agent,  as  regards  shipowners,  to  the  excite 
sion  qf  every  other  does  0/  principals.     If  a  waggoner,  in  negligence, 
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drives  his  waggon  against  a  carriage,  the  owner  of  the  waggon  becomes 
liable  for  the  damage  done  to  its  full  extent,  and  not  only  so  &r  as 
the  value  of  the  waggon  may  extend.  And  so  with  other  principals. 
They  also  might,  in  many  instances,  plead  a  limitation  of  the  trust 
plac^  in  their  servants ;  but  they  are  not  permitted  to  limit  their 
liability  for  damage  done  by  such  servants  to  the  value  of  the  pro^ 
perty  they  have  thus  placed  in  tlieir  charge.  The  true  ground  of  the 
exception  in  favour  of  shipowners  seems  to  be  indicated  in  the  fol- 
lowing extract  from  a  Report  on  this  subject  recently  published  by 
the  Liverpool  Ohamlier  of  Commerce  : — 

'  The  general  rule  of  law,  as  applicable  to  all  other  employers — ^that 
they  shall  be  liable  for  damage  done  by  their  servants  iu  the  ordinaiy 
course  of  their  employment — being  admitted  to  be  a  just  one,  it  appears 
to  your  committee  that  in  order  to  justify  the  limitation  in  question, 
shipowners,  as  a  class,  must  be  shown  to  occupy  a  special  and  ex- 
ceptional position  with  reference  to  that  rule.  And  in  this,  as  yoor 
committee  conceive,  there  is  no  difficulty.  The  rule  is  obviously  based 
on  the  assumption  that  the  employer  sought  to  be  implicated  has» 
or  may  have,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  such  control  over  the 
servant  in  fault,  as,  being  properly  used,  would  have  enabled  him  to 
prevent  the  damage  in  question.  Apart  from  this  assumption,  and 
except  in  so  far  as  it  may  be,  in  fact,  well  founded,  your  committee 
are  unable  to  perceive  any  just  basis  for  the  rule  itself.  And  this 
being  so,  it  would  seem  to  follow,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  that 
the  liability  incurred  by  any  particular  clas9  of  employers  may  be 
justly  measured  by  the  extent  of  the  control  they  can  be  fairiy  sup- 
posed capable,  under  ordinary  circumstanoes,  of  actually  exercising 
over  their  servants. 

'  Now  to  your  committee  it  seems  to  be  indisputable  that  the  occu- 
pation of  a  shi]>owuer  is  one  which,  above  all  others,  places  the  persons 
employed  (i.  e.  the  captain  and  crew  of  a  ship  when  at  sea)  beyond 
the  actual  control  of  their  employer.  And  it  will  be  observed  that 
the  words  of  the  Act*  make  the  limitation  of  liability  expressly  de- 
])endent  on  the  damage  being  done  without  the  actual  fisiult  or  privity 
of  the  owner. 

'The  whole  of  the  time  passed  by  a  ship  at  sea  is  universally 
recognised  as  one  of  peculiar  peril — of  i>eril  not  wholly  to  be  averted 
by  any  human  care,  and  from  time  immemorial  provided  against  by 
the  practice  of  insurance.  The  very  accidents  and  collisions  con- 
templated by  the  law  now  under  consideration,  in  most  instances  do, 
and  in  many  instances  must,  partake  largely  of  this  peril — and  might 
therefore,  with  more  or  less  of  propriety,  as  the  element  of  human 
misconduct  should  be  less  or  more  perceptible,  be  classed  among  '  the 
dangers  of  the  seas.' 

'  Whence,  as  the  rule  rests  upon  implied  control,  and  only  a  partisl 
or  limited  control  can  here  be  justly  implied,  or  is  even  contemplated 


*  The  Act  here  referred  to  is  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  17  &  i8  Vict.  C.  104, 
^'  5^At  p&ssed  in  1849,  and  embodying  tiie  law  of  181 3,  as  above  cited. 
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hy  the  law  itself,  your  committee  oonoeive  that  the  operation  of  the 
rule  may  also  with  jnstice  be  limited.' 

The  law  of  1813  was  re-enaoted  by  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (17 
and  18  Vict.  0.  104,  s.  504),  passed  in  1849;  and  is  now  in  force. 
The  section  referred  to  is  as  follows :-— > 

*  No  owner  of  any  seagoing  ship,  or  share  therein,  in  cases  where 
all  or  any  of  the  following  events  occur,  without  his  actual  feiult  or 
privity : — 

*  1.  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is  caused  to  any  person 
being  carried  in  such  ship, 

'  2.  Where  any  damage  or  loss  is  caused  to  any  goods,  merchandise, 
or  other  things  whatsoever  on  board  any  such  ship, 

*  3.  Where  any  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  is,  by  reason  of  the 
improper  navigation  of  such  sea-going  ship  as  aforesaid,  caused  to  any 
person  carried  in  any  other  ship  or  boat, 

'  4.  Where  any  loss  or  damage  is,  by  reason  of  any  such  improper 
navigation  of  such  sea-going  ship  as  aforesaid,  caused  to  any  other 
ship  or  boat^  or  to  any  goods,  merchandise,  or  other  things  whatso- 
ever, on  board  any  other  ship  or  boat. 

Is  amwerable  in  damages  to  an  extent  beyond  the  value  of  his  ship, 
and  the  freight  due  or  to  grow  due  in  respect  of  such  ship,  during  the 
voyage,  which,  at  the  time  of  the  happening  of  any  such  events  as 
aforesaid,  is  in  prosecution,  or  contracted  for,  subject  to  the  follow- 
ing proviso  : — that,  in  no  case,  where  any  such  liability  as  aforesaid 
is  incurred,  in  respect  of  loss  of  life  or  personal  injury  to  any 
passenger,  must  the  value  of  any  such  ship,  and  the  freight  thereof, 
be  taken  to  be  less  than  15^.  per  registered  ton. 

In  the  United  States  of  America  the  law  appears  to  be  substantially 
the  same  as  in  this  country.  See  Statute  of  3rd  March,  1851,  s.  i, 
cited  in  Brightley's  i>t^d9^,  1858,  p.  834. 

It  remains,  however,  to  observe  that  under  the  law  of  England — 
and  it  may  be  presumed  to  be  the  same  in  the  United  States — the 
value  of  the  ship,  limiting  the  liability  of  the  owner  in  a  case  of 
collision,  has  been  decided  to  be  the  value  as  it  was  iimnediately 
be/ore  the  collision.  Hence  an  important  practical  difference  between 
the  law  as  it  is  in  England  and  America,  and  as  it  is  in  France  and 
other  Continental  countries.  The  French  shipowner,  as  we  have  seen, 
obtains  immunity  by  abandoning  his  ship ;  and  as  the  option  to 
abandon  must  be  exercised  afler  the  collision,  and  with  knowledge 
of  it,  the  remedy  of  the  injured  party  is,  in  fact,  limited  to  the  value 
of  the  vessel  in  fault  after  the  collision  has  taken  place,  whatever 
that  value  may  be.  The  English  law,  by  taking  the  value  before  the 
collision,  obviously^  and  considerably,  increases  the  efficacy  of  the 
remedy. 

Passing  this  difference,  however,  as  not  at  present  material,  it  will 
be  seen  that  the  laws  of  different  maritime  countries  display  a  general 
igreement  in  limiting  the  liability  of  shipowners  for  the  effects  of 
collision  brought  about,  however  faultily,  by  the  acts  of  their  servants. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  obvious  that  the  government  of  each 
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country  can  legislate  only  for  its  own  subjects ;  and  hence  that,  in 
the  absence  of  international  agreement,  these  laws  do,  and  can,  in 
fact,  provide  only  for  collisions  between  vessels  both  of  which  shall  be 
owned  by  subjects  of  the  government  before  whose  courts  redress,  in 
such  cases,  shall  be  sought.  So  that  collisions  between  foreign  vessels^ 
or  even  between  native  and  foreign  vessels,  though  they  may  be 
adjudicated  upon  by  our  courts,  or  by  those  of  other  countries,  cannot 
be  there  brought  under  the  law  of  limited  liability  above  described. 
And  it  is  the  practical  result  of  this  state  of  things  which,  having 
recently  excited  the  attention  of  the  mercantile  community,  has  in- 
vested with  ioimediate  interest  the  state  of  the  law  on  this  topia 

THE  LAW  AS  APPUED  TO  A  RECENT  CASE. 

About  midnight,  on  the  28th  of  April,  1857,  in  St  George's  Chan- 
nel, and  somewhere  between  the  Tuscar  lighthouse,  on  the  coast  of 
Wexford,  and  the  opposite  coast  of  Britain,  a  collision  took  place 
between  the  Tuscarora,  an  American  (United  States)  ship,  bound 
from  Liverpool  to  Philadelphia,  and  the  Andrew  Foster,  another  Ame- 
rican ship,  boimd  from  New  York  to  Liverpool  The  Andrew  Fosier 
foundered  soon  afterwards;  and  was,  with  her  cargo,  totally  lost 
The  Tuscarora  was  much  damaged,  and  returned  to  Liverpool  for 
repairs. 

On  the  8th  of  May  following  the  Tusca/rora  was  placed  under 
arrest  by  an  A  dmiralty  warrant,  to  answer  a  claim  of  8000/.,  on  be- 
half of  the  consignees  of  a  part  of  the  cargo  of  the  Aridrew  FosUr. 
It  then  became  necessary  for  the  owners  of  the  Tusca/rora  (or  rather 
their  agents  in  Liver|>ool)  to  consider  whether  the  ship  should  be  laid 
up  under  the  warrant,  to  abide  the  issue  of  the  legal  proceedings  thus 
commenced,  or  be  released  by  bail  given  for  the  amount  claimed. 
Assuming  that  if  the  TtLscarora  were  deemed  in  fault,  the  liability  of 
her  owners  would  be  limited  by  the  operation  of  the  Merchant  Ship- 
ping Act  (17  and  18  Yict.  c.  104,  s.  504)  to  the  value  of  the  ahip^ 
and  the  freight  due  or  to  grow  due  in  respect  of  the  voyage  she  was 
engaged  in,  the  agents  in  Liver{K>ol  of  the  American  owners  gave  bail 
for  the  8000^.,  and  released  the  ship.  She  then  proceeded  on  her 
voyage. 

In  October,  1857,  the  T^isca/rora,  having  returned  to  Liverpool,  was 
again  placed  under  arrest  by  an  Admiralty  warrant,  to  answer  a  fur- 
ther claim  of  1 800^.  in  respect  of  anotlier  portion  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Andrew  Foster.  Under  the  same  view  of  the  liability  of  her  owners 
as  had  before  been  taken,  bail  was  again  given  for  the  sum  claimed, 
and  the  ship  again  released. 

In  November,  1857,  the  Court  of  Admiralty  gave  judgment,  de- 
clariug  the  Txiscarora  in  fault,  and  condemning  her  to  pay  damages 
and  costs.  But,  from  this  judgment,  her  owners  appt^ed  to  the 
Judicial  Committee  of  the  Privy  Council. 

On  the  3otli  of  January,  1858,  however,  and  before  this  appeal 
could  be  heard,  the  Tuscarora  being  again  in  Liverpool,  was  again. 
arretted,  as  before,  to  answer  a  third  claim  of  23,000/.,  made  by  Ame- 
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rican  citizens,  the  owners  of  the  Andrew  Foster,  and  of  other  portions 
of  her  cargo.  But  as  the  9,800/.  for  which  bail  had  ah^ady  been  given 
was  deemed  the  full  value  of  the  Tvsca/rora  and  her  accruing  freight 
at  the  time  of  the  collision,  and  the  Court  of  Admiralty,  on  a  motion 
made  on  behalf  of  the  owners  of  the  Tuscaroray  refused  to  release  the 
ship  without  bail,  she  was  then  laid  up  in  custody. 

On  the  25th  of  March,  1858,  the  Court  of  Appeal  confirmed  the 
judgment  of  the  Court  of  Admiralty  previously  given,  condemning 
the  Tttacarara  in  damages  and  costs. 

The  owners  of  the  Tuscarara  then  determined  to  appeal  to  the 
Court  of  Chancery,  under  the  514th  section  of  the  Merchant  Shipping 
Act,  in  order  to  have  the  value  of  their  ship  and  her  accruing  freight 
at  the  time  of  the  collision,  duly  ascertained,  and  to  have  their  liability 
in  the  several  actions  pending  against  them  limited  to  the  amount 
thus  ascertained.  Having  done  so,  it  was  decided  by  Yice-Chancellor 
Wood,  that  the  504th  section  of  the  Act,  under  which  this  limitation 
of  liability  was  claimed,  does  not  a/pply  to  foreign  vessels.  The  case 
"Was  then  taken  before  the  Lords  Justices  on  Appeal ;  and  there  thb 
decision  of  the  Yioe-Ohancellor  was  confirmed.* 

In  construing  the  words  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  the  Yice- 
Chanoellor  appears  to  have  been  guided  by  the  dictum  of  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  in  the  case  of  the  ZMoerein,  contained  in  the  following 
passage: — 

'  In  looking  to  an  Act  of  Parliament  with  reference  to  such  a  ques- 
tion as  I  am  now  discussing,  viz.  :  as  to  whether  it  is  intended  to 
apply  to  foreigners  or  not,  I  should,  in  endeavouring  to  ascertain  the 
construction  of  the  Act,  always  bear  in  mind  the  power  of  the  British 
Legislature :  for  it  is  never  to  be  presumed,  unless  the  words  are  so 
clear  that  there  can  by  no  possibility  be  a  mistake,  that  the  British 
Legislature  exceeded  that  power,  which,  according  to  the  law  of  the 
whole  world,  properly  belonged  to  it.  The  power  of  this  country  is 
to  legislate  for  its  own  subjects  all  over  the  world,  and  ba  to  foreigners 
withm  its  jurisdiction,  but  no  further.  That  being  so,  I  should  be 
ill-disposed  to  think  that  any  attempt  has  been  made  to  exceed  that 
power,  unless  the  words  of  the  statute  prevented  my  coming  to  a 
contrary  conclusion.' 

The  Vice-Chancellor  also  cited  the  interpretation  given  by  Lord 
Stowell  to  the  Act  53  Geo.  III.  c.  159,  on  the  general  question 
(raised  in  the  case  of  the  CarlJohan),  whether  that  act  was  applicable 
to  foreigners,  as  follows : — 

*  Anciently  owners  were,  under  the  general  law,  civilly  answerable 
for  the  total  loss  occasioned  by  the  negligence  or  imskilfulness  of  the 
persons  they  employed ;  but  the  avowed  purpose  of  the  relaxation 
of  this  rule  of  law  was  to  protect  the  interests  of  those  engaged  in  the 
mercantile  shipping  of  the  State,  and  to  remove  the  terrors  which 
woold  otherwise  deter  people  from  embarking  in  the  maritime  com- 
^peroe  of  a  country,  in  consequence  of  the  indefiuit'e  responsibility 

♦  Law  Times^  Reports,  vol.  xxxi.  pp.  173 — 307. 
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which  the  aDcient  rule  attached  upon  them.  It  was  a  measure  evi- 
dently of  policy,  and  established  by  countries  for  the  encouragement 
of  their  own  maritime  interests.' 

The  decision  of  the  Vice-chancellor  is  sufficiently  expressed  in  the 
following  passage  from  his  judgment : — 

'  The  present  statute  [the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1849]  ^  framed 
for  the  relief  of  the  sliipping  of  this  country.  The  general  law  of 
nations,  with  regard  to  injuries  of  this  description,  would  have  pro- 
vided a  more  extensive  remedy  than  that  provided  by  this  Act,  which 
restricts  the  liability  to  the  value  of  the  ship,  and  so  far  materially 
benefits  the  shipowner.  The  question,  then,  is,  whether  the  Legislar 
ture  of  this  country  would  have  the  right  to  take  away  or  lessen  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  foreign  owners,  which  they  would  enjoy  under 
the  general  law  of  nations,  and  tie  them  down  by  this  municipal  law, 
to  the  limited  relief  thereby  afforded.  I  apprehend  such  a  construe^ 
tion  would,  in  the  words  of  Dr.  Lushington,  be  '  the  last  one  I  ought 
to  give.' ' 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  Vice-Chancellor  here  speaks  of  the 
shipowner  seeking  compensation  as  being  a  foreigner,  and  of  the  on^ 
in  fault  as  either  British  or  foreign  ;  and  lurges  the  injustice  of  limit- 
ing the  natural  rights  of  foreigners  by  a  merely  British  law.  It  is 
obvious,  however,  that  the  same  argument  is  equally  applicable^ 
whether  the  foreigner  be  the  party  injured  or  the  {)arty  liable,  and  is 
also  as  applicable  to  the  laws  of  other  countries  as  to  ours.  In  other 
words,  this  judgment  declares,  so  far  as  the  judgment  of  an  English 
court  can  do  so,  that  the  general  and  ancient  law  of  unlimited  lialnlity 
is  still  applicable  in  all  cases,  excepting  only  where  the  parties  ccxn- 
cerned  shall  happen  to  be  both  subjects  of  the  State  in  which  the 
question  shall  be  tried. 

Now  mark  the  practical  bearing  of  this  section  of  our  Merchant 
Shipping  Act,  as  thus  construed  : — 

In  the  year  1857,  the  number  of  British  vessels  which  cleared  oat 
of  British  ports,  for  all  parts  of  the  world,  and  were,  so  far,  subjected 
to  the  cliance  of  collision,  was  27,113.  The  number  entering  in  the 
same  year  was  27,596.  And  as  to  all  collisions  occurring  between  these 
particular  groups  of  vessels,  while  they  were  on  our  own  coasts,  or 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  British  law,  the  shipowner  whose  vessel 
might  be  in  &Lult  had  the  protection  of  our  Merchant  Shipping  Acti 
But  if  the  collision  occurred  on  a  foreign  coast,  or  was  brought  under 
the  adjudication  of  a  foreign  court,  there  was,  and  there  is,  no  such 
protection. 

Again,  there  is  the  chance — not  a  very  remote  one— of  collision 
with  A  foreign  vessel.  The  number  of  such  vessels  which  entered  the 
ports  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1857,  was  21,942,  or  not  veiy  &r 
short  of  the  number  of  British  vessels  entering  in  the  same  period ; 
and  the  number  leaving  our  ports  in  the  same  year  was  23,469.  So 
tliat,  as  judged  of  by  reference  to  the  numbers  passing,  the  chance  of 
a  British  vessel  entering  or  leaving  one  of  our  ports  coming  into  col- 
lision with  B.  foreign  vessel  was  nearly  equal  to  the  chance  of  her 
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coming  into  collision  with  a  native  vessel.  And,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
law  of  limited  liability  above  referred  to,  whatever  its  merits,  is,  as  to 
foreigners,  wholly  inoperative,  even  when  the  locality  of  the  collision 
happens  to  bring  it  within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  ovm  court& 

THE  DEFECT  OP  THE  LAW. 

The  avowed  purpose  of  our  own  law  being  to  limit  the  liability  of 
the  shipowner,  and  similar  laws,  with  similar  objects,  existing  in  all 
maritime  countries,  it  is  manifest  that  the  recugniiied  policy  of  the 
whole  maritime  world  is,  in  this  matter,  substantially  the  same.  It  is 
true  that  there  are  in  use  two  modes  of  effecting  the  limitation,  as 
exemplified  in  the  English  and  in  the  French  law.  But  the  principle 
remains  intact,  and  is  the  same  everywhere.  Yet,  in  an  international 
point  of  view,  it  is  ineffective ;  and,  in  the  present  state  of  the  maritime 
laws  of  the  world,  must  remain  so.  And  this  is  clearly  traceable  to 
the  operation,  in  this  instance,  of  the  rule  laid  down  by  Dr.  Lush- 
ington  and  by  Lord  Stowell,  and  confirmed  by  Vice-Chancellor  Wood, 
that  *  the  power  of  each  country  is  to  legislate  for  its  own  subjects  all 
over  the  world,  and  as  to  foreigners  within  its  jurisdiction,  but  no 
further.'  The  defect,  then,  is  one  not  of  intelligence,  or  of  intention, 
but  rather  of  power.  No  nation  has  yet  assumed,  or,  indeed,  can, 
without  the  assent  of  the  other  nation  or  nations  concerned,  asQume 
to  itself  power  to  legislate  for  the  subjects  of  another  nation,  even 
though,  as  in  this  instance,  the  result  of  such  action  would  be  simply 
to  extend  to  the  subjects  of  that  other  the  benefit  of  a  law  already 
separately  existing,  and  being  enforced  (so  far  as  it  may  be)  in  each  of 
the  countries  concerned.  But  the  power  thus  wanting  is  at  hand.  It 
is  to  be  obtained  by  mere  agreement  £ach  nation  has  but  to  confer 
it  on  the  rest.    And  hence^- 

THE  SUOOBSTED    REMEDY. 

That  the  British  Government  (having,  in  its  own  courts,  made 
manifest  the  defect,  and  its  world-wide  bearing)  should  propose  to  the 
(Government  of  each  of  the  other  maritime  countries  of  the  world  to 
extend,  in  our  courts,  the  provisions  of  our  Merchant  Shipping  Act 
(as  here  in  question)  to  the  shipping  of  each  of  such  countries,  on  con- 
dition that  the  similar  or  corresponding  law  in  force  in  each  of  such 
ootmtries  should,  in  like  manner,  be  made  applicable  to  British  ship- 
ping. The  French  rule  of  limitation,  wherever  prevalent,  would 
undoubtedly  afford  less  effective  relief  to  the  injured  party,  and  a 
greater  degree  of  protection  to  the  owner  of  the  vessel  in  &iult,  than 
our  own  and  the  American  law ;  and  whatever  the  comparative  merits 
of  the  two  rules,  it  is  manifestly  desirable  that  some  effort  should  be 
made  to  assimilate  them ;  but  the  object  in  view,  in  any  such  assi- 
milation, is  so  evidently  of  minor  importance,  as  compared  with  a 
general  enforcement,  within  its  own  jurisdiction,  and  on  behalf  of  all 
■hipownersy  of  the  law  of  each  country ;  and  the  chance  of  effecting 
a^y  material  alteration  of  this  law  on  the  Continent,  by  any  sugges- 
tion of  onrs^  is  also  so  smaU,  that  I  believe  an  attempt  now  to  effect 
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both  objectB  would  result  only  in  making  both,  for  the  present,  im- 
]>racticable. 

The  Liverpool  Chamber  of  Commerce,  which  has  done  me  the 
honour  of  requesting  me  to  act  as  one  of  its  representatives  here,  is 
of  opinion  that  our  own  law  should  at  once  be  made  applicable  to 
foreign  shipping,  without  our  requiring  any  reciprocal  action  on  the 
]mrt  of  other  Governments.  To  this,  however,  it  may  be  objected 
that  the  law  in  question,  though  avowedly  intended  to  benefit  ship- 
owners, has,  in  fact,  in  most  instances,  a  double  operation  :  as,  while 
limiting  the  liability  of  one  shipowner,  it  also,  most  commonly,  limits 
the  rights  of  another ;  and  where  the  party  in  fault  should  be 
British,  and  the  one  injured  foreign,  the  proposed  extension  of  our 
law  might  be  made  the  basis  of  a  complaint,  not  in  itself  without 
justice,  and  which  was  evidently  in  view  of  the  Vice-chancellor  when 
he  gsive  judgment  in  the  case  of  the  Ttiscarora. 


The  Publication  of  Preferential  Securities :  its  Necessity  for 
Mercantile  Purposes,  and  its  Legality.  By  Matthew 
Johnson,  Secretary  of  the  West  Ridifig  Trade  Protection 
Society. 

WrfHiN  the  memory  of  persons  still  connected  with  trade  and  com- 
merce, it  was  the  practice  for  the  Government  of  this  country,  undw 
the  sanction  of  laws  deemed  at  the  period  to  be  absolutely  necesaaiy, 
directly  to  interfere,  by  the  supervision  of  their  officers,  in  regulating 
the  manufacture,  and  directing  the  preparations  for  the  market^  of 
certain  kinds  of  goods  produ^d  in  the  neighbourhood :  on  the  as- 
sumption. ap]«rent]y,  that  the  administration  of  the  day  was  better 
acquainted  with  the  wants  of  purchasers,  and  the  means  and  capa- 
citii^s  of  pnxluoers,  than  the  parties  standing  in  these  relations  to  each 
other.  Ex(H^rionoe.  however,  ultimately  brought  home  to  the  con- 
viction of  our  rulers  the  important  truth  that  the  best  assistance  they 
had  it  in  their  (x^wer  to  render  to  merchants  and  manufiicturers  in  the 
cv^uduct  of  their  business  was  to  let  them  alone  :  and  to  this  non-inter- 
feivnc^  in  ]vr^^nal  supervision,  and  being  so  largely  set  free  from 
liscil  imiKxsdtions  and  the  protection  of  the  Legislature,  it  is  iind<rabt> 
ediy  owing  that  the  trade  of  this  country  has  attained  its  present 
uumralleled  proportions. 

it  is  not  denie\l  that,  in  conducting  the  everv-dav  cc>ncems  of  com- 
HieriV.  a  certain  kind  of  governmental  aid  is  needful  for  its  protection, 
and  without  which  it  might  sometimes  become  profitless  and  even  ruin- 
ous to  thiVito  engagt\I  in  it.  But  that  prv^teotion  is  required  against 
the  unpruicipUxl  :uiJ  the  dishonest,  who  Sf:-ek  by  subtle  and  fraudu- 
lent means  to  obtain  po£^^$$iou  of  the  property  of  others ;  and  also 
apunst  the  imKvility  of  those  who.  Kvoming  the  tools  and  victims  of 
luorv  ^vwerful.  but  less  honest  minds«  are  made  use  of  to  defraud  per- 
s^'us  wh^xsv  confidence  thev  are  thus  induced  to  betrav. 
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As  an  llngtration  of  one  of  the  modes  by  which  saoh  needful  pro- 
tection is  afTordedy  it  may  be  stated  that  there  are  certain  legal  in- 
struments used  for  transferring  property  from  one  person  to  auother, 
which,  in  consequence  of  their  being  equally  adapted  to  serve  a  dis- 
honest purpose,  are  required  for  their  validity  to  be  registered.  These 
instruments  are  warrants  of  attorney,  cognovits,  judges*  ordevs,  and 
bills  of  sale.  The  principle  upon  which  the  Legislature  proceeded  in 
framing  these  several  enactments  may  be  inferred  from  the  teuor  of 
Uie  preamble  to  the  Bills  of  Sale  Act,  which  states,  that '  frauds  are 
frequently  committed  upon  creditors  by  secret  bills  of  sale  of  personal 
chattels,  whereby  persons  are  enabled  to  keep  up  the  appearance  of 
being  in  good  circumstances  and  possessed  of  property,  and  the  gran- 
tees or  holders  of  such  bills  of  sale  have  the  power  of  taking  ]K)8ses- 
Bion  of  the  property  of  such  persons  to  the  exclusion  of  the  rest  of  the 
creditors.'  The  act  then  goes  on  to  provide  a  remedy  for  these  evils 
by  registration  at  the  office  of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  and  also 
makes  provision  '  that  every  bill  of  sale,  or  copy  thereof,  filed  in  the 
flftid  office,  may  be  searched  and  viewed  by  all  persons  at  all  reasonable 
times.'  From  which  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  prime  object  in  view 
in  the  passing  of  this  act — and  it  will  be  fo\md  to  be  equally  so  in 
regard  to  the  others  referred  to — was  the  protection  of  creditors  from 
improper  and  dishonest  conduct  on  the  part  of  debtors. 

No  great  amount  of  reasoning  is  necessary  to  show  that  to  persons 
estensively  engaged  in  commercial  business  through  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  the  information  contained  in  these  several  registries 
mnst  necessarily  be  of  the  most  vital  importance  ;  and  that,  without 
a  knowledge  of  it^  their  dealings  would  often  partake  more  of  the 
character  of  a  game  at  haphazard  than  of  the  sober  calculations  of 
mercantile  transactions.  For,  whatever  caution  may  be  exercised  by 
inquiries  into  the  character  and  standing  of  parties  with  whom  mer- 
chants may  be  about  to  trade,  and  however  good  the  position  of  such 
persons  may  appear  to  be  ;  yet  if  some  favoured  creditor,  a  relative  or 
otherwise,  should  have  it  in  his  power  under  the  authority  of  a  bill 
of  sale,  or  other  legal  instrument,  to  take  possession  at  any  time  of 
his  estate,  and  appropriate  the  proceeds  to  his  own  benefit,  to  open 
an  account  with  an  individual  so  circumstanced  would,  it  must  be 
evident^  be  extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  fraught  more  or  less  with 
danger.  It  has  been  said,  indeed,  that  it  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Legislature,  in  these  several  enactments,  to  invite  the  attention  of 
parties  to  the  registers,  except  in  any  special  case  whera  it  was  sup- 
posed a  debtor  had  been  improperly  conveying  his  property  away. 
To  this  it  may  be  sufficient  to  reply,  that  no  evidence  exists  either 
in  the  acts  referred  to,  or  in  any  other  quarter,  that  so  restricted 
a  use  of  them  was  ever  contemplated ;  and  that,  inasmuch  as  the 
measures  were  confessedly  adopted  for  the  benefit  of  creditors,  it  is 
mach  more  consonant  with  reason  to  assume  that  to  creditors  alone 
was  left^  subject  to  the  conditions  laid  down,  the  determination  of  the 
prooise  mode  in  which  the  registers  should  be  made  available. 

As  then  it  is  evident  that  a  correct  and  eai'ly  knowledge  of  the  fitct 
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of  person 8  in  business  giving  preferential  securities,  is  indispennble  to 
a  safe  and  satisfactor}'  conduct  of  the  immense  wholesale  trausaetions 
carrieil  on  in  this  country,  the  question  naturally  arises  as  to  the  pre- 
cise mode  in  which  such  information  can  best  be  obtained.  It  may 
l>e  ueeilful  to  state,  that  probably  upwards  of  10,000  firms  require 
to  be  furuishoil  once  or  twice  a  week  with  intelligence  of  this  nature ; 
and  as  some  persons  have  contended  that  every  one  to  whom  it  is 
essi'ntial  ought  himself^  or  by  his  own  agent,  personally  to  search  the 
register,  it  will  need  no  argument,  it  is  apprehended,  beyond  the 
simple  announcement  of  these  numbers,  to  show  the  utter  impossi- 
bility of  such  an  arrangement  being  carried  into  elSect.  It  ia  known 
that  the  office  where  the  registration  is  carried  on  is  open  only  about 
five  hours  i)er  day,  during  which  the  clerks  have  the  entries  to  make. 
Twenty  persons  each  day  would  therefore  be  a  large  number  to  make 
the  necessary  searches  and  extracts,  and  much  greater  than  oould  ac- 
complish it ;  being  about  one  out  of  every  five  hundred  who  would 
noeil  the  infomiation.  And  then  the  cost  of  such  a  mode,  were  it 
pnictictiMe.  could  hardly  be  estimated  to  each  firm  at  a  less  sum  than 
10/.  per  annum  ;  an  amount  which  would  elSectually  prevent  a  great 
proportion  of  traders  from  availing  themselves  of  such  a  systenL 

It  is  ].it*rftvtly  clear,  then,  from  these  considerations,  that  the  prin- 
ciple, carried  out  in  every-day  life,  of  a  number  of  persons  associating 
together  to  promote  an  object  in  which  they  have  a  common  interest, 
V'Ut  which  they  are  individually  unable  to  efiect,  is  the  only  feasible 
mode  by  which  the  trading  community  have  it  in  their  power  to 
Tvalizo  the  advantages  of  these  registrations.  Acting  upon  such  views, 
]vnsons  engaged  in  commerce  have  become  associated  together  in 
tmde-proteotion  societies,  and  through  their  medium  have  for  some 
years  }>asi  obtained  at  a  very  moderate  cost,  weekly,  and  now  oftener,  the 
c^nitent^  of  these  records  of  preferential  securities;  the  mode  adopted 
I  ( iug  that  of  the  society's  agent  collecting  the  names  at  the  Queen's 
IViu^h  otEce.  printing  them  in  an  easily  accessible  form,  and  fiorward- 
ir.g  a  copy  to  each  sul^onWr.  We  are  aware  that  it  has  been  urged 
by  s\^me  ixrst^ns.  who  a^lmit  the  right  of  men  of  business  to  obtain 
this  information,  that  the  printing  and  distribution  of  these  lists  is 
op|H>s<^i  to  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  enactments  ;  and  they  con- 
tend ihat  if  a  ci>py  were  kept  at  the  office  of  each  trade-protection 
Sixnoty,  tho  parties  interested  might  individually,  or  by  their  derks, 
ins|Hvt  it,  and  by  that  means  prevent  the  nevv:9$ity  of  a  wider  and 
more  objcvtionable  mode  of  publication.  Now  this  kind  of  argument 
wv^u^i  really  s^vm  to  l^^  an  oljection  without  any  sufficient  reason, 
tV  r.  if  it  Iv  vvr.oeil*\l  that  traders  ought  to  be  furnished  with  the  ti*- 
^r  T^Jwi/i't^n  -  wl-.ioh  is  the  very  essence  of  the  question  at  issue — ^the 
pDivisc^  mode  in  which  it  is  prest*nted  to  them  can  only  be  a  very 
aecvnidarv  coiisi deration.  But  the  objections  which  have  been  urged 
a^inst  tV.o  adoption  of  a  system  of  examination  of  the  registen  in 
IjinuioiK  vM\  the  ground  of  the  want  of  time  and  cpporronity,  althou^ 
not  applicable  in  their  extent  to  the  plan  now  suggesteu.  are  sufficiently 
so  to  justify  the  aatwrtion  that  it  is  impncticable,  and  would  be  in* 
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capable  of  being  carried  into  effect.  Societies  suppljiDg  several  hnn- 
di^ds  of  such  copies  twice,  or  eyen  once  a  week,  woiild  find  it 
impossible  to  furnish  opportunity  to  their  subscribers  for  such  an 
examination  ;  to  say  nothing  of  the  labour  and  serious  loss  of  time 
necessarily  involved  in  this  arrangement,  to  the  members  themselves. 
Indeed,  it  ia  highly  probable  that,  if  the  obtaining  of  this  information 
on  the  part  of  merchants  and  traders  generally,  depended  upon  stated 
▼isits  by  themselves  or  clerks  to  some  place  appropriated  to  the  pur- 
pose, the  pressure  and  interruptions  of  business  would  so  much  inter- 
fere with  the  systematic  working  of  the  measure,  as  to  render  it  of 
comparatively  little  value ;  and  that  the  parties  would  far  too  fre- 
quently for  their  interests,  find  their  oversight,  or  neglect,  involving 
them  in  serious  lossea  No  plan  would  be  likely  to  act  so  well  as  that 
of  placing,  at  stated  periods,  the  information  required  under  the  imme- 
diate notioe  of  the  parties  interested,  by  which  means  all  risk  of 
fidlure  would  be  sufficiently  guarded  against^  and  the  advantages  of 
registration  fully  secured.  And,  besides  the  considerations  against  a 
central  inspection  already  adduced,  there  is  the  important  fact  that  a 
laige  number  of  manufacturers  and  traders  who  cannot  dispense  with 
the  information  contained  in  the  lists,  carry  on  their  business  at  con- 
siderable distances  from  any  trade-protection  society,  and  would  in 
consequence  be  altogether  excluded  from  the  protection  which  the 
li^pAlature  has  in  this  case  provided  for  them  by  the  adoption  of 
any  other  mode  than  that  of  printing  and  periodical  issue. 

In  the  consideration  of  a  question  of  so  much  importance  to  mer- 
cantile interests  as  the  present,  it  must  not  be  concealed  that  the 
legality  of  printing  and  publishing  these  documents  has  not  only  been 
donbted,  but  in  quarters  where  correct  information  might  reasonably 
hare  been  looked  for,  has  been  absolutely  denied.  It  is,  perhaps,  not 
too  much  to  say,  however,  that  if  this  had  really  been  the  case,  and  it 
had  been  known  that  the  societies  in  publishing  lists  of  preferential 
securities  were  violating  a  law,  the  Government  would  long  ago  have 
felt  it  a  duty  to  put  a  stop  to  their  circulation,  or,  at  all  events,  to 
have  thrown  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining  the  names  at  the 
Queen's  Bench  office.  No  such  course  has,  however,  been  pursued  by 
them  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  they  have  received  the  fees,  and,  as  in 
duty  bound,  in  the  performance  of  a  legal  obligation,  have  rendered 
eveiy  fiicility  for  carrying  the  arrangements  of  the  societies  upon  the 
subject  into  effisct.  But  it  is  submitted  that  sufficient  evidence  exists 
tiiat  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  authorities  of  the  perfect  right  of 
publication  is  by  no  means  of  a  doubtful  character,  as  the  following 
statement  will  sufficiently  show  : — Soon  after  the  establishment  of  a 
central  r^pBtration  of  County  Court  judgments  from  lo^.  upwards  in 
London,  a  communication — under  the  authority  of  the  Loids  of  the 
Treasniy — was  made  from  that  office  to  trade-protection  societies  in 
England,  offering  them  considerable  inducements,  in  a  reduction  of 
&e%  to  obtain  copies  of  those  judgments  with  a  view  to  their  publica- 
turn,  as  the  communication  distinctly  stated,  '  for  the  protection  of 
tndei*    And  in  an  interview  which  the  writer  of  this  paper  had  with 
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the  registrar  of  that  office,  at  the  time  referred  to,  that  gentleman  at 
once  suggested  the  exjiediency  of  those  judgments  being  published 
with  the  lists  of  preferential  securities.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
from  these  considerations,  that  the  Government  were  all  along  cogni- 
zant of  what  was  doing  to  furnish  tlie  commercial  world  with  the 
contents  of  the  several  registers,  and  were  satisfied  that  soch  a  pro- 
ceeding was  entirely  within  the  law. 

It  does  ha])})en^  however,  most  fortunately  for  all  parties  interested, 
that  we  are  not  letl  in  the  uncertainty  which  might  be  snpposed  to 
arise  from  any  i)articular  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  governmental 
authorities  in  the  matter,  as  to  what  is  really  the  law  on  this  question. 
The  subject  has  been  fully  investigated  in  the  superior  courts,  and  on 
an  ap]>eal  to  the  highest  judicial  authority  in  these  realms,  the  House 
of  Lords  has  affirmed  the  perfect  legality  of  publishing  the  entire  con- 
tents of  every  such  public  register,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern. 

The  ca.<e  in  which  this  highly  important  decision  was  given  will  be 
found  in  Clark  and  Finelly's  Reports  of  the  House  of  Lords*  Cases,  Feb- 
ruary, 1848,  vol.  i  p.  363 — Flemings.  Newton :  being  an  appeal  firom 
a  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  It  was  stated  by  counsel, 
that  the  appellants  were  the  directors  of  the  Scottish  Mercantile 
Society,  which  had  been  formed  by  merchants  and  tradeis  for  the 
]mr)>08e,  as  the  rules  decLired,  of  obtaining  information  for  the  exclosiTe 
use  of  the  members,  relating  to  the  mercantile  credit  of  the  trading 
community,  with  the  view  of  diminishing  the  hazards  to  which  mer- 
cantile men  are  exposed.  Among  the  publications  issued  by  the 
society  was  a  copy  of  the  records  of  dishonoured  bills  in  Scotland ; 
and  it  a]t|^ars  that  the  respondent,  having  had  two  bills  protested 
for  non-]>ayment,  and  assuming  the  appellants  would,  in  copying  the 
register,  publish  the  protests,  applied  to  the  Court  of  Session  for  an 
interim  intenliot  to  prevent  their  publication.  That  interdict  was 
granteii  by  the  Lord  Ordinary,  who  directed  the  case  to  be  reported 
for  the  opiuit^n  of  the  other  judges,  a  majoiity  of  whom  confirmed  iL 
An  ap|>e;il  was  in  due  ci^urse  made  against  the  decree,  to  the  House 
o(  Li^nls  ;  and  atter  the  avse  had  been  argued  by  counsel.  Lord  Chanr 
^vllor  Cot  ton  haul,  in  summing  up.  said  : — *  It  api^ars  to  me  clear  that 
the  Lo^i^Iatuiv  hasthousrlit  that  the  public  at  lanre  ou^ht  to  be  able 
to  have  r^vour«e  to  tliis  register,  and  of  all  the  puMic  the  appellants 
have  the  highest  interests  in  the  knowledge  of  its  conteuta.  They 
are  enpig^xl  in  nieiwintile  affairs,  in  which  tlieir  secirity  and  success 
must  gixwtly  dojH*nd  ujx^u  a  knowl^vlge  of  the  peouniary  transactions 
and  ort\lii  ot  others  That  eaioh  of  them  niii:Lt  j:o  or  send  to  the 
offioo  and  s*^»rcli  the  n^gister  is  not  disjuted.  and  that  they  might 
vvwrnuni^^ato  to  each  other  what  they  had  found  there  is  equally 
ivrtain.  Wr.ju  they  liavo  done  is  only  doing  this  ly  a  cc-mmon  agent, 
and  giving  the  information  by  moans  of  printing.  No  donbc  if  the 
matter  W  a  libel,  this  is  a  publication  of  it ;  but  the  transaction  dis- 
ia\>ve6  any  malice,  and  shows  a  legitimate  oljeci  for  the  act  done. 
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Under  his  Lordship's  adrice  the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Session  in 
the  case  was  reversed,  with  costs. 

It  is  only  needful  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  how  striking  is  the  analogy 
which  exists  in  the  more  important  circuoistances  of  this  case  with 
those  connected  with  the  publication  by  trade- protection  societies  in 
Bnglandy  of  lists  of  preferential  securities,  the  registers  of  which  are, 
it  is  admitted,  equdly  accessible  with  the  Scottish  register.  The 
parties  who  issue  the  documents  are,  in  both  instances,  mercantile 
men,  and  the  object  sought  in  each  case  is  simply  to  diminish  the 
hazards  to  which  they  are  exposed  in  their  daily  transactions.  In 
reference  to  preferential  securities,  therefore,  as  well  as  Scotch  pro- 
tested bills,  it  is  dear  that  the  Legislature,  to  borrow  the  language  of 
Lord  Cottenham,  '  has  thought  that  the  public  at  large  ought  to  be 
able  to  have  recoiirse  to  them  /  and  it  may  consequently  without  hesi- 
tion  be  affirmed  that,  in  printing  and  circulating  smong  themselves 
the  contents  of  those  registers,  the  trading  community  are  only  doing  an 
aotneoesaary  to  the  preservation  of  their  own  interests,  and  which  at 
the  same  time  is  beyond  all  question  perfectly  legal 
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The  finiudulent  imitation  of  trade  marks  having  during  the  past  year 
engaged  the  attention  of  some  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  there 
imng  indications  that  it  may  become  the  subject  both  of  legislative 
enactment  and  of  international  conventions,  it  appears  to  me  a  not 
mappropriate  question  for  the  consideration  of  this  department. 

Although  I  cannot  pretend  to  any  novelty  of  view,  yet  I  am  not 
without  the  hope  that  the  few  remarks  which  I  shall  now  submit  to 
yon  may  elicit  a  discussion  which  may  lead  the  Chambers  of 
Commerce,  who  are  well  represented  here,  and  upon  whom  the  future 
dealing  with  the  question  will  mainly  depend,  to  a  fuller  knowledge 
and  Bounder  views  than  they  might  otherwise  possess. 

The  evil  complained  of,  and  for  checking  which  it  is  thought  that 
some  improved  or  additional  remedy  is  required,  consists  in  the 
oounterfeiting  of  names,  marks,  or  labels  upon  goods,  for  the  purpose 
of  Belling  them  under  the  false  pretence  that  they  were  made  by  the 
persons  whose  names  or  marks  are  so  counterfeited.  The  names 
oonnterfeited  are,  of  course,  those  of  celebrated  houses,  in  whom  the 
public  have  the  greatest  confidence. 

This  disgraceful  practice,  which  is  a  species  of  forgery — for  I  can  see 
no  difference  in  a  moral  point  of  view  between  the  writing  of  another's 
name  to  a  bill  of  exchange  and  obtaining  money  for  it,  and  the  stamping 
hiB  name  on  goods  and  selling  them  on  the  &ith  that  he  made  tjiem 
— this  practice  of  wholesale  cheating,  has  reached  a  frightful  extent. 
lliere  is  not  a  maker  of  any  celebrity  whose  name  is  not  counter- 
feited.    And  there  is  not  a  nation  where  manu&ctories  exist,  where 
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the  onrigbteooa  practice  is  not  rife.  England  produces  American  edge- 
toob  and  American  shirtings,  Farina's  eau-de-Cologne,  and  French  rib- 
Ixms  and  silks ;  whilst  America,  France,  Russia,  Pniasia,  and  Bel^um 
all  proiiuce  Sheffield  blades,  Birmingham  guns,  and  Redditch  needle& 
To  such  an  extent  is  it  carried,  that  in  some  countries  engravera  and 
]>rinter8  show  to  merchants  and  manfacturers  as  patterns,  ffto-simfle 
copies  of  the  labels  of  celebrated  producers  of  other  countries ;  and 
manufacturers  in  Prussia,  in  showing  patterns,  will  olSer  to  attach  any 
Eujixlish  names  to  their  goods  that  may  be  desired. 

It  follows  from  this  condition  of  things,  that  each  one  of  these 
great  manufacturing  nations  is  interested  in  the  proYisiona  made  by 
the  laws  of  the  others  for  protecting  the  public  against  this  system 
of  swindling,  and  for  affoniing  redress  to  the  parties  whose  names 
an*  counterfeited. 

And  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  movement  which 
has  been  originated  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  if  it  be  condacted 
with  intelligence  and  earnestness,  may  lead  not  only  to  an  amend- 
ment of  our  own  law,  but  also  to  greater  focilities  than  now  exist 
for  the  merchants  and  manufacturers  of  each  of  those  states  to  obtain 
redress  for  offences  committed  in  the  others,  and  may  ultimately 
result  in  the  adoption  of  international  laws  on  this  subject  of  common 
interest. 

It  behoves  the  Chambers  to  proceed  with  great  consideration.  It 
is  essential  to  success,  that  they  should  agree  upon  the  end  to  be 
attained,  and  upon  the  course  to  be  taken  to  attain  it.  It  wonld  be 
unwise  for  one  Chamber  to  be  asking  Government  simply  for  a  con- 
vention with  France,  another  for  a  Court  of  Registration  for  Marks 
in  England,  and  another  for  a  law  making  it  a  misdemeanor  or 
felony  to  counterfeit  tnuie  marks.  Before  any  further  application  be 
n*.ade  to  Government,  would  it  not  be  wi«e  to  decide  whether  all,  or 
which,  of  these  objects  shall  be  pursued,  and  in  what  order  f  Would 
it  not  W  wi$e  first  to  decide  whether  any.  and  what,  amendments  of 
tV.e  En&rHsh  I  aw  are  neoessarv  ;  or.  if  none  necessarv,  whether  it  is 
e^^ixsiient  to  h.'ive  a  declaratoty  act  stating  what  our  unwritten  law 
is  ?  A:  presont  we  hsive  not  any  statute  on  the  subject  of  trade 
r.^..^rks  :  and  although  the  remedies  for  the  parties  aggrieved  are 
well  defined  bv  the  decided  cases,  vet  there  mav  be  room  for  doabt 
whether  or  not  the  offence  ij^  indictable  as  a  misdemeanor  at  com- 
non  }.^^.  Ai^i  it  mav  W  thoucht  more  satisfactorv,  both  to  the 
Fr;::>h  niir.istor  who  ha«  to  neg^"^tiate  a  convention  with  a  forngn 
*tA:<\  A::d  aIn^-*  to  the  niinisier  of  thnt  state,  to  be  able  to  rtfer  to  a 
5.:r.*.p\\  oxplioit,  and  complete  statement  of  our  laws,  as  contained  in 
*r.  Art  of  P,srliament,  rather  than  to  a  library  of  law  repcxts ; 
*I:hs-^r.ch  ocrtiiii^lv.  without  anv  new  law.  ii  ni.^v  W  shown  that 
f.^^rt^iTvers  h.^vo  a  rt^u"n\iy  in  £r.gl.^nil — for  Frar.^x'  cou'.d  I*  referred  t(^ 
I'^c  ."TAs;*  of  IVl.^v.dn^  r.  Sh.^w  in  whioh  a  French  chemist  was  the 
;\A:r.:-.tT:  lV.;ss.ia  to  F.-irinA  r.  Silverlivk,  where  a  Prussian  was  the 
P'a;:^:::?;  And  America  to  the  Collins'  Oomjviny's  cases,  in  i 
-J  c  ^^.aiutiff  was  an  Amoricaiu. 
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The  obtaining  of  an  Act  of  Parliament  (either  simply  declaratory 
of  our  present  law,  or  containing,  together  with  that,  additioual  pro- 
visions) being  decided,  the  next  point  would  be,  with  what  countries 
are  conventions  necessary,  and  for  what  end  ? 

A  comparison  of  the  laws  of  the  manufacturing  states  appears 
to  be  the  first  step  towards  arriving  at  a  sound  judgment,  in 
reference  both  to  the  amendment  of  our  own  law,  and  to  the  terms 
and  character  of  the  treaties  or  conventions  to  be  sought  with  other 
nations. 

All  countries  interested  in  the  question  agree  in  condemning  as 
illegal  the  counterfeiting  of  trade  marks,  but  they  differ  in  the  modes 
to  be  adopted  for  repressing  the  deceit,  or  granting  redress  to  parties 
whose  names  or  marks  are  counterfeited.  In  England,  it  is  regarded 
simply  as  a  civil  injury,  and  not  as  a  crime.  This  is  the  generally 
received  opinion,  but  I  venture  to  doubt  whether  it  is  not  indictable 
at  common  law.  The  parties  whose  names  are  counterfeited  may 
recover  damages  in  an  action  at  law  in  reference  to  the  past  injury, 
and  may  prevent  the  continuance  of  the  injury  for  the  future  by  an 
injunction.  The  English  courts  are  freely  open  to  foreigners  whose 
tiade  marks  are  invaded  in  this  coimtry. 

In  most,  if  not  all,  other  trading  countries,  the  offender  may  not  only 
be  compelled  to  make  compensation  to  the  injured  party,  but  he  is  also 
liable  to  fine  and  imprisonment.  In  the  United  States  of  North 
America,  the  courts  are  freely  open  to  foreigners,  but  the  courts  of 
all  the  other  foreign  states  are  closed  against  foreigners  except  on 
certain  conditions.  It  is  the  difficulty  of  access  to  the  foreign  courts 
which  has  attracted  the  attention,  and  evoked  the  complaint,  of  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce ;  they  have  memorialized  the  Board  of  Trade, 
and  the  Foreign  Secretary,  praying  for  their  inteiference  to  bring 
about  a  better  state  of  things  in  this  respect.  As  I  have  already 
obeerved,  there  is  good  ground  for  this  complaint  in  respect  to  some 
countries,  but  I  think  the  difficulties  have  been  exaggerated. 

I  have  seen  it  stated  in  an  essay  on  this  subject  by  a  gentleman 
connected  with  these  bodies,  that,  although  in  Prussia  the  law  is 
*  sufficiently  explicit  as  to  the  prohibition  of  using  the  name  or  mark 
of  another,  or  putting  in  circulation  such  murks  with  intent  to 
deceive,  yet  the  courts  are  not  ready  to  grant  the  same  protection  to 
foreign  subjects ;  and  whilst  we  allow  a  Prussian  subject  to  sue  in  the 
British  courts  for  an  invasion  of  his  rights,  the  British  subject  would 
not  be  heard  in  theirs  against  the  invasion  of  his  right.* 

This^  I  believe,  b  not  a  correct  statement  of  the  case  as  regards 
the  Prussian  courts.  It  is,  of  course,  very  important  to  be  strictly 
correct  in  our  information  on  a  subject  in  which  we  propose  to  obtain 
any  movement  by  the  Government,  and  it  is  especially  so  in  regard 
to  Prussia,  because  it  is  the  greatest  manufacturing  nation  on  the 
Continent;  and  consequently,  in  that  country,  English  trade  marks 
are  most  extensively  counterfeited. 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  with  which  I  am  connected  obtained 
from  a  practising  lawyer  in  Berlin,    M.    Lewald,  an    opinion  on 
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ibis  Rubject.  He  concludes  a  Yery  elaborate  statement  of  the  law 
thus :  '  If  in  England  there  is  prot^tion  for  a  Prussian  maaufactiirer 
whose  name  or  mark  has  been  fraudulently  made  use  of,  then  an  Elng- 
lish  manufacturer  has  a  right  to  obtain,  and  will  obtain,  the  same  pro- 
tection in  Prussia.  Besides  the  penalties  and  imprisonment  to  which 
reference  haA  been  made,  at  the  beginning  of  this  opinion,  any  labels  or 
wrappers  illegally  in  use  or  ready  for  \ise,  are  liable  to  confiscation, 
and  the  guilty  party  is  further  liable  to  a  civil  action  for  the  recovery 
of  damages,  if  such  be  proved  against  him.* 

It  may  be  interesting,  and  in  reference  to  the  amendment  of  our 
own  law,  useful,  if  I  biiefly  notice  some  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Prussian  law.     The  ordinance  of  14th  April,  185 1,  runs  thus  : — 

'  Whoever  shall  fraudulently  mark  merchandises  or  their  wrappers 
with  the  name  or  the  fi i*m,  and  with  the  dwelling  or  manufiiotoring 
place  of  a  Prussian  manufacturer,  producer,  or  tradesman,  or  know- 
ingly sell  such  fraudulently-marked  merchandise,  shall  be  fined  from 
50  to  1000  dolUrs ;  and  in  case  of  repetition  shall,  in  addition  to  raoh 
fine,  be  imprisoned  for  a  term  not  exceeding  six  month& 

'  The  same  fine  will  be  inflicted  when  an  act  of  falsification  is  com- 
mitted against  the  subject  of  a  foreign  state  in  which  reciprocity  in 
the  matter  exists,  and  such  reciprocity  appears  to  be  guaranteed  by 
published  treaties  or  laws.' 

The  Eoyal  Superior  Tribunal  (the  highest  court  of  Pnusia)  has 
decided  upon  the  foregoing  law,  that  the  word  *  published*  applies  to 
treaties,  and  not  to  laws,  and  that  which  has  the  force  of  law  in  a  foreigii 
country  according  to  the  constitution  of  that  coimtry,  will  be  deemed  to 
be  a  law,  although  not  called  so  there;  this  was  in  a  case  mentioned  by 
M.  Lewald,  whei'e  the  subject  of  a  foreign  state  sued  a  Prussian  subje<^ 
for  the  improper  use  of  a  trade  mark  on  Seltzer- water  botUes,  and 
obtained  a  conviction.  The  condition  thus  laid  down  could  certainly 
be  complied  with  by  British  subjects.  The  proof  required  that 
Prussians  can  sue  in  English  courts  exists  in  Pinissia  itself;  for  in  the 
reported  case  of  Farina  v.  Silverlock,  24  Lato  Journal,  OL  23  a,  decided 
by  the  learned  president  of  this  department,  the  plaintijQT  was  a 
Prussian  carrying  on  trade  at  Cologne,  and  obtained  an  injunction 
against  an  English  printer  who  had  printed  labels  bearing  the 
plaintifi*'s  name,  seal,  and  marks,  for  pasting  on  bottles  of  ean-d»- 
Cologne  :  and  it  appears,  from  the  report,  that  the  Prussian  trades- 
man had  jireviously  obtained  six  decisions  in  his  fiivour  in  the 
English  courts. 

The  ordinance  of  1851  applies  to  the  whole  of  Prussia  and  to  all 
kinds  of  merchandise. 

In  the  provinces  of  Rhenish-Prussia  and  Westphalia  there  are  two 
other  ordinances  of  i8th  August,  1847,  ^^^  ^4^^  April,  1854.  These 
relate  to  trade  marks  on  iron  and  steel  goods,  and  refined  steel,  and  also 
to  names  and  letters  on  similar  articles  in  use  before  i8th  August^ 
1 854.  But  words  denoting  the  quality  of  the  goods,  names  of  places, 
and  names  of  foreign  manufactures,  are  expressly  excluded  from,  the 
privileges  of  the  ordinances. 
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It  isneoessarjy  in  order  to  secure  the  exclusive  title  to  a  trade  mark 
in  these  provinces,  to  register  it  with  the  '  Trades  or  Manufactory 
Justice/  who,  after  public  notice  of  the  a])plication,  and  being  satisfied 
that  it  is  distinct  from  all  other  registered  marks,  and  that  it  does  not 
transgress  any  of  the  regulations  of  the  ordinance,  enters  it  on  the 
roll  of  designs,  and  grants  a  certificate  to  the  applicant  If  there  be 
any  opposition  to  the  claim,  the  justice  decides  the  matter.  The 
expense  of  registration,  exclusive  of  the  costs  of  opposition  and 
advertisements,  is  limited  to  five  dollars.  The  register  or  roll  of 
designs  may  be  searched  without  charge. 

No  mark  can  be  transferred  except  to  the  actual  proprietors  of  the 
manufifccturing  business  in  connexion  with  which  it  was  granted. 

The  right  to  the  mark  ceases  if  the  trade  is  discontinued,  or  may  be 
cancelled,  on  demand  of  proprietor. 

These  regulations  apply  only  to  marks,  and  it  is  expressly  declared 
that  the  ordinances  are  not  to  prevent  any  one  from  using '  his  own 
name,  or  the  name  of  his  firm,  or  a  name-cypher,'  upon  iron  find  steel 


In  reference  to  Belgium,  I  find  it  stated  in  the  same  essay  to  which 
I  have  already  referred,  that  in  Belgium  trade  marks  are  protected  by 
the  courts,  though  there  is  no  positive  law  on  the  subject ;  but  I  find 
this  is  not  so.  The  laws  of  Belgium  prohibit  the  imitation  of  marks 
or  labels  used  by  manufacturers,  provided  they  have  been  deposited  at 
the  Tribunal  of  Commerce  of  their  respective  localities ;  and  offenders 
are  liable  to  imprisonment,  and  may  be  sued  for  damagea  Foreigneni 
poBseasing  a  manufactory  in  Belgium  are  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
natives ;  but  a  mere  shop  or  warehouse  will  not  entitle  a  foreigner 
to  the  privilege  of  sueing  offenders.  This  was  decided  in  a  case  three 
years  ago  where  the  plaintifl^  a  Frenchman,  sued  a  Belgian.  The 
plaintiff  made  goods  in  France  and  had  a  shop  in  Brussels  j  he  had 
deposited  a  copy  of  his  mark  with  the  tribunal,  but  he  failed  because 
he  had  not  a  fisMctory  in  Belgium.* 

In  Kussia  the  counterfeiting  of  trade  marks  is  prohibited  ;  there  is 
a  registry  of  marks,  and  the  counterfeiting  of  registered  marks  is 
punishable  by  exile  to  Siberia.  The  Treaty  of  Commerce  and 
Navigation  between  England  and  Bussia  contains  the  following 
important  clause  (xx.) :  '  The  high  conti*acting  parties  being 
desirous  to  secure,  each  within  its  own  dominions,  complete  and 
effectual  protection  against  fraud  for  the  manufactures  of  the  other, 
have  agreed  that  any  piracy  or  fraudulent  imitation  in  one  of  the  two 
countries  of  the  manufacturers*  or  tradesmen's  marks  originally  fixed 
bond  fide  on  goods  produced  in  the  other,  in  attestation  of  their  origin 
and  quality,  shall  be  strictly  prohibited  and  repressed.  Her  Britannic 
Majesty  engages  to  recommend  to  her  Parliament  to  adopt  such 
measures  as  may  be  required  to  enable  her  to  give  the  more  complete 
ezaoution  to  the  stipulations  of  this  article.' 


*  My  aathority  for  thia  statement  is  an  eminent  advocate  of  Brusseli. 


n 
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I  havo  not  l>eeii  able  to  find  any  atatnte  upon  the  subjeot  of  this 
treaty. 

In  Fninoo,  the  law  of  the  23rd  of  June,  1857,  contains  vety  explicit 
and  intelligible  pToyisions  for  the  registry  of  trade  marks,  for  the 
protootion  of  the  proprietors,  the  rights  of  foreigners,  and  for  the 
punishment  of  offenders.  The  registi'ation  is  with  the  Tribunals  of 
Oouimorce.  The  exclusive  enjoyment  of  a  mark  is  limited  to  fifteen 
yenrs.  but  it  is  renewable.  Foreigners  having  factories  or  warehouses 
in  Fn\nee  are  entitled  to  the  same  pri\'ilege  in  respect  to  the  produc- 
tions of  those  establishments.  Foreigners  whose  establishments  are 
nt)t  in  Fiiiuce  may  have  the  benefit  of  the  law,  if  in  the  country 
where  they  arc  situated  diplomatic  conventions  have  established  a 
rvcij^rocal  prot^*tion  for  French  marks. 

The  ])unishment  attached  to  offences  against  this  law  is  fine  and 
impris^uunent.  Power  is  given  for  the  seizure  and  confiscation  of 
gixxl:*  Waring  counterfeit  marks,  and  the  Court  may  order  such  goods 
to  l»e  dolivereii  to  the  party  whose  mark  has  been  counterfeited,  and 
this  inde]HLMKlently  of  such  damages  as  he  may  recover.  I  am  in- 
formed that  the  usual  mode  of  commencing  proceedings  under  this 
law  is  to  seize  the  goods  and  have  them  brought  before  the  Tribunal 
of  Commerve. 

All  foreign  goods  bearing  the  name  of  a  manufacturer  resident  in 
Fratuv  may  be  seized. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  same  remedies  for  piracy  of  trade 
marks  exi.^t  as  in  England,  and  in  addition  to  these,  the  Statute  of 
i$;^o  ^ohap.  123.  &  1),  makes  it  a  crime  punishable  by  imprisonment. 
There  is  not  any  registry  of  marks  in  this  State.* 

In  the  140th  chapter  of  the  CoiUfor  the  State  of  lawa^  a  few  words 
well  ox|^re^  their  law  :  *  If  any  person  counterfeit  any  mark,  stamp, 
or  brauvi  of  another,  or  fals<*ly  mark  any  cask,  package,  box,  or  bale^ 
as  to  quality  or  quantity,  i^nth  intent  to  de^ud.  he  shall  be  punished 
by  dr.o  not  exivi\ling  2Cc  dollars,  or  by  imprisonment  in  the 
ivunty  jail  for  not  mor^  than  six  months,  or  by  both  fine  and 
impriisouuiout.* 

A  oousidomtion  of  the  laws  of  foreign  manufacturing  states  will 
pn>bab!y  lead  to  the  conclusion,  that  outs  are  deficient  in  not  treating 
the  otfcucv  as  a  orlmo,  as  well  as  a  civil  injury:  in  the  absence 
of  pTx^visivH;^  tor  seizin^;  gvxnis  beariuj;  counterfeit  marks;  in  not 
nx^uirivii:  a  rt^jristiy.  and  in  not  pn>hibiting  the  exclusive  title  to 
rauic^  whioh  are  merely  descriptive  of  the  quality  of  goodsi,  or  the 
I'lavv  of  manufaoture.  And  I  think  it  will  be  obvious  that«  before  we 
can  ho^v  to  v>bta:u  a;iy  international  treaties  on  the  subject,  we  mnat 
show  to  the  nations  with  whv^m  we  desire  u>  make  them,  that  oar 
1a>m>  are  Uv^t  dcfioicut  in  the  particulars  to  vhich  they  attadi 
iuiiv^rtiuuw 

l:s  wtVrt'v.vv  to  the  ostaHishir.g  a  Registry  of  Tra-ie  Marks,  the  subject 
V.As  Nvu  br\>av*lu\l.  but  without  reference  to  its  c«Lring  up>n  inter- 
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national  oonveDtions,  and  has  been  bronght  under  the  notice  of  some 
of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  in  the  shape  of  a  bill  proposed  to  be 
introduced  into  Parliament,  and  which,  I  believe,  has  received  the 
approval  of  some  eminent  members  of  both  Houses.  Its  title  is, '  A 
Bill  to  secure  the  Public  against  Fraud,  and  to  protect  Skill  and 
Industry  by  establishing  a  legalized  System  of  Trade  Marks  to  be 
called  ''  Recorded  Marks,"  to  be  used  by  Artists,  Manufisusturers,  and 
others  in  the  United  Kingdom  and  its  Dependencies.' 

It  proposes  to  establish  a  court  of  marks,  with  power  to  make  grants 
for  twenty  years  of  the  exclusive  title  to  a  mark  to  be  registered  in 
the  court  The  grantee  of  a  mark,  and  he  alone,  may  affix  the  mark 
(I  quote  the  words  of  the  Bill)  '  on  any  personal  estate,  goods,  or 
chattels  which  he  may  use,  possess,  or  offer  for  sale,  or  on  any  sign  or 
shop  front  for  the  period  prescribed.'  Other  persons  using  a  recorded 
mark  during  the  prescribed  period  may  be  restrained  from  using  it 
under  pain  of  pecuniary  fine  and  imprisonment ;  and  all  goods  or 
other  property  bearing  a  pirated  mark  may  be  seized  and  the  mark 
obliterated,  and  afterwards  sold  for  payment  of  costs  and  fines.  The 
recorded  trade  marks  are  to  be  used  in  conjunction  with  the 
letters  B.C.M.,  and  the  counterfeiting  of  these  letters  is  made  a 
felony. 

This  scheme  appears  to  me  open  to  some  objection  ;  it  is  wanting 
in  simplidiy,  it  does  not  confine  itself  to  goods  offered  for  sale,  and 
it  leaves  untouched  the  fraudulent  use  of  names,  which  is  the  great 
evil  complained  of. 

The  IVussian  system  would  be  found  more  simple,  less  expensive, 
and  better  adapted  in  many  respects  to  the  object  in  view.  It  has 
been  suggested,  and,  as  it  appears  to  me,  with  good  reason,  that  the 
Chambers  of  Commerce  might  be  made  instrumental  in  the  work. 
There  are  chambers  in  all  our  chief  provincial  town?  ;  or  if  there  be 
any  such  without  one,  so  soon  as  important  work  were  assigned  to 
such  a  body,  one  would  at  once  be  founded.  The  secretary  of  the 
chamber  might  be  the  registrar  of  trade  marks ;  he  would  receive 
from  applicants  three  copies  of  any  proposed  trade  mark,  give  public 
notice  of  the  claims  in  the  newspapers,  and  receive  caveats  ;  disputed 
claims  might  be  settled  by  the  council  of  the  chamber,  with  an 
appeal  to  the  County  Court  judge  ;  the  claim  allowed,  the  secretary 
might  enter  it  on  the  roll,  and  return  one  of  the  three  marks  with  a 

certificate  of  enrolment  to  the  claimant,  and  send  one  of  the  other 

•    ' 

of  the  three  marks  to  the  Registrar  of  Copyright  of  Designs,  or  the 
Kt'gistrar  of  Joint  Stock  Companies  in  London,  who  would  keep  a 
central  registry  of  marks.  The  provincial  and  the  metropolitan 
registers  should  be  accessible  at  a  low  charge. 

Whoever  may  undertake  the  preparation  of  a  scheme  for  the 
registration  of  marks,  will  do  well  to  acquaint  himself  with  the 
registry  of  marks  conducted  by  the  Cutlers  Company  at  Sheffield, 
Mid  with  that  kept  at  the  Assay  Offices  of  the  Gold  and  Silversmiths' 
Marks.  And  I  must  here  notice  the  59th  Greo.  III.  c.  7,  an  'Act  to 
regulate  the  Cutlery  Trade  in  England,'  in  which  the  mark  of  a 
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'  hammer*  is  established  as  descriptive  of  a  certain  class  of  cutlery,  and 
its  use  ou  other  kinds  is  forbidden  under  penalty  of  forfeiture  and 
pecuniary  fines.  It  also  prohibits  the  use  of  the  word  London  on  all 
cutlery  not  made  in  or  within  twenty  miles  of  London,  under  a  penalty 
of  lo/.,  and  the  use  of  any  words  indicating  cutlery  to  be  of  a  qualily 
other  than  it  truly  is,  under  a  penalty  of  5/L 

In  reference  to  the  suggestion  that  the  fraudulent  imitation  of 
trade  marks  should  be  punished  as  a  crime.  It  was  ably  advocated 
by  Professor  Levi,  in  a  very  interesting  paper  read  by  him  to  the 
Society  of  Arts  of  London  on  the  i6th  of  March  last ;  it  is  a  question 
which  has  been  agitated  from  time  to  time  in  reference  not  only 
to  our  present  subject,  but  to  other  commercial  frauds,  which 
our  law  regards  only  as  private  wrongs,  but  which  really  partake 
of  the  character  of  public  offences  in  the  extent  of  the  injuries  they 
produce,  and  in  their  debasing  effect  upon  commercial  morals.  It 
now  comes  recommended  to  us  by  the  high  authority  of  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  lawyers  and  statesmen  of  the  present  day,  Sir 
Richard  Bethell.  At  the  close  of  Mr.  Levies  paper,  he  obaerved  (I 
quote  from  the  Journal  of  the  Society  of  Arts)  : — 

'  As  I  collect  from  Mr.  Leone  Levi*s  statement,  one  veiy  impoi^- 
tant  topic  is,  the  question  whether  frauds  of  this  description  ought  to 
be  made  the  subject  of  criminal  enactment  Now,  a  fraud  of  this 
kind  is  in  reality  the  theft  of  a  man*s  reputation.  The  thief  obtaina 
at  once  the  fruits  probably  of  a  life  of  labour,  invention,  and  industry; 
and  one  particular  reason  why  I  think  it  should  be  made  the  subject 
of  criminal  enactment  is  this,  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  in  by  fiur 
the  greater  number  of  cases  to  obtain  anything  like  an  effectual 
remedy  by  civil  proceeding,  whether  that  proceeding  be  of  a  pre- 
ventive character,  in  the  sliape  of  an  injunction  to  restrain  the  injury, 
or  whether  in  the  shape  of  an  ordinary  action-at-law  to  obtam 
damages  for  the  injuries  committed.  I  say  effectual,  because  it  con  • 
stantly  happens  that  a  {Mirticular  market  is  foretitalled  by  a  thief, 
who  floods  the  market  with  a  great  quantity  of  these  pirated  articles, 
which  are  received  and  taken  into  stock  by  the  traders  in  distant 
countries ;  and  the  consequence  is,  the  real  owner  of  the  article  so 
pirated  has  no  opportunity,  at  all  events  for  that  season,  of  obtaining 
a  reception  of  his  own  goods  into  the  market  The  evil  is  effected  by 
persons  who  are  out  of  the  immediate  reach  of  the  law  at  the  par> 
ticular  time  when  the  mischief  is  committed,  and  who  escape  the 
consequences,  therefore,  of  any  civil  proceedings  ;  sometimes  becaiiae 
they  are  scarcely  worth  the  expense  of  such  proceedings.  But  those 
indi^-iduals  would  be  much  deterred  if  the  act  were  made  the  subject 
of  criniinal  law  ;  and  not  only  is  the  reason  I  have  mentioned  a  valid 
one,  as  I  submit,  for  such  a  change ;  but  there  is  another  circumstance 
which  renders  thefts  of  this  description  more  particularly  deserving 
of  being  brought  under  criminal  enactment;  that  is,  that  the  act  alone 
not  only  ^lerpet rates  a  felony  with  a  fi^udulent  intention  upon  the 
property  of  another,  but  is  accompanied  with  fraud  and  imposition 
upon  the  public  at  large— each  man  who  buys  is  defrauded.     It  is  not 
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merely  that  my  property  is  invaded,  but  tbe  whole  public  are  injured 
by  the  imposition.* 

The  clear  and  forcible  observations  of  Sir  Richard  Bethell  will,  I 
trusty  engage  the  attention  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce,  and  induce 
them  to  urge  the  principle  advocated  by  him  upon  Government  and 
Parliament ;  for,  although  there  may  be  fair  ground  for  doubting 
whether  without  any  statutory  enactment  the  offence  is  not  indict- 
able, yet  it  would  be  wiser  to  leave  no  room  for  doubt,  to  define  the 
ofifence,  and  to  affix  such  a  punishment  as,  whilst  it  is  adequate,  shall 
not  by  its  over-severity  deter  the  public  from  putting  it  in  force. 

I  would  observe  in  conclusion,  that  the  subject  of  trade  marks  is 
important  not  only  to  merchants  and  traders,  but  to  the  public.  The 
oases  which  have  come  before  our  courts  abundantly  prove  this,  for 
there  we  see  that  frauds  have  been  committed  on  the  British  public 
by  selling  under  false  pretences  goods  which  are  in  common  use,  such 
as  eau-de-Cologne  and  medicines,  fish-sauce  and  blacking,  shot-belts 
and  rasoixtrops,  pins,  needles  and  thread.  It  has  yet  a  higher  phase, 
which  ought  to  command  for  it  especial  attention  from  members  of 
this  Association.  I  refer  to  the  necessity  for  raising  the  standard  of 
commercial  morality  in  respect  to  the  practice  observed  upon  in  this 
paper.  If  it  shall  receive  the  emphatic  condemnation  of  rarliament 
by  being  placed  amongst  indictable  offences,  side  by  side  with  for- 
gery, theft,  and  swindling,  it  will  be  regarded  no  longer  as  a  smartness, 
aa  a  justifiable  trick  of  trade,  but  as  a  low  and  despicable  vice.  And 
I  trust  it  may  be  followed  into  the  same  low  category  by  other  trade 
frauds  DOW  too  common,  and  which,  because  they  are  condonable  by 
money  payments,  are  not  regarded  in  their  true  light  as  crimes.  To 
aid  in  tiius  promoting  a  higher  state  of  morals  in  matters  of  trade  is 
sorely  a  not  unworthy  object  of  this  Association. 


On  the  Protection  of  Property  in  Intellectual  Labour  as  embo- 
died in  Inventions,  Books,  Designs,  and  Pictures,  by  the 
Amendment  of  the  Laws  of  Patent-nght  and  Copyright. 
By  Thomas  Webster,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Barrister-at-Law. 

At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Aberdeen  (Sep- 
tember, 1859),  the  inadequacy  of  the  laws  for  protecting  property  in 
inventions,  the  temptation  and  encouragement  consequently  afforded 
to  piracy  and  speculative  attempts,  and  the  necessity  of  more  stringent 
or  summary  proceedings  for  the  suppression,  checking,  and  control  of 
raoh  practices  was  strongly  insisted  on  by  inventors  and  others  con- 
Teraant  with  the  operation  and  working  of  the  patent  system.  The 
oonaequences  of  such  a  state  of  things  were  represented  to  be  equally 
ii^urious  to  the  inventor  and  the  public ;  and  the  meeting,  on  the 
aoggeation  of  the  Right  Honourable  Joseph  Napier,  unanimously  re- 
commended the  subject  to  the  attention  of  this  Association,  in  the 
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hope  that  some  remedy  may  be  devised  for  grievanoeB  so  great  as  in 
many  cases  to  amount  to  a  practical  denial  of  jostioe. 

This  is  no  new  complaint :  on  almost  every  occasion  within  my 
experience,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  in  which  the  patent  system 
has  been  under  discussion,  either  orally  or  by  writing,  the  delay,  ex- 
penses, and  uncertainty  of  the  result  have  been  dwelt  upon  as  one  of  the 
grievances  for  which  some  remedy  should  be  applied  or  attempted. 

The  remedy  for  this  grievance  was  the  subject  of  much  oonsiderap 
tion  by  the  promoters  of  the  reform  which  resulted  in  '  The  Patent 
Law  Amendment  Act,  1852 ;'  but  it  was  thought  advisable  to  limit 
that  attempt  to  the  reform  of  the  system  of  creating  such  rights, 
leuviug  to  a  future  occasion  the  reform  in  the  protection  of  the  pro- 
perty so  created.  The  British  Association  have  appointed  several 
Committees,  and  from  time  to  time  have  pressed  the  subject  on  the 
attention  of  the  Commissioners  of  Patents ;  and  it  will  be  a  gratifying 
circumstance  should  this  Association  be  instrumental  in  placing  this 
crowning  stone  to  those  reforms  which  its  noble  founder  commenced 
by  the  Act  of  1835,  the  first  legislation  in  modem  times  in  favour  of 
inventors. 

The  delay  and  expense  of  litigation  involving  contested  questions 
of  title,  or  of  legal  right,  must  generally  be  great ;  but  there  are  diffi- 
culties incident  and  peculiar  to  property  in  intellectual  labour  as  em- 
bodied in  inventions,  books,  or  pictures  well  deserving  serious  consi- 
deration, while  the  nature  of  the  property  and  its  fleeting  duration 
aggravate  the  evil.  These  incorporeal  ri^ts  have  so  many  features 
in  common,  that,  although  the  discussion  out  of  which  this  conminni- 
catiou  arose  had.  and  thb  pa])er  will  principally  have,  reference  to 
pro(»erty  in  inventions  or  to  patent-right,  the  consideration  of  the  one 
will,  I  chink,  tend  to  the  elucidation  of  others  in  reference  to  the 
question  of  an  improved  mode  of  protecting,  or  of  the  reform  and 
amendment  of  our  judicial  proceedings  in  relation  to  such  rights. 

On  the  present  occasion  I  do  not  propose  to  dwell  on  the  principlea 
of  such  property,  or  upon  what  has  been  termed  the  natural  right  of 
each  man  to  the  products  of  his  own  brain  when  embodied  in  a 
visible  or  tangible  form  ;  nor  on  the  general  policy  of  recognising  such 
proiterty,  which  has  been  termed  the  social  questioiL  I  propose  as- 
suming the  existence  of  property  in  such  subjects,  and  to  offer  some 
suggestions  on  the  protection  to  be  afforded,  without  which  the  very 
name  of  projierty  is  an  empty  sound. 

Appropriation  of  the  laWurs  of  others,  whether  intellectual  or 
physical,  will  be  the  subject  of  civil  or  penal  proceedings  so  long  as 
prv^jH^rty  exists  and  human  nature  continues  the  same ;  to  legislate 
aci'vtrdiug  to  the  nature  of  the  special  subject,  to  protect  property,  and 
prt*voiit  such  appivpriatious,  is>  the  object  of  municipal  laws  and  regu- 
latious. 

liut  it  u\us»t  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  respect  of  this  description  of 
pi\>[H>rty  more  than  any  other,  the  rights  of  the  public,  as  contrasted 
with  those  of  the  pn>priotor,  differ  in  such  a  manner  from  the  relative 
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rights  as  existing  in  respect  of  other  property,  that  the  difference  is 
one  in  kind  rather  than  in  degree ;  each  has  his  rights,  and  one  main 
difficufty  of  this  subject  is  the  adjustment  of  those  relative  rights ; 
a  difficulty  considerably  enhanced  by  the  extreme  views  advanced  in 
exaltation  or  derogation  of  such  rights  according  to  the  position  of 
the  respective  parties.  Another  difficulty,  almost  peculiar  to  these 
questions,  is  that  of  identification.  The  incorporeal  or  immaterial 
element,  so  to  speak,  of  the  manufacture,  the  book,  or  the  picture,  has 
to  be  identified  under  a  different  form  of  corporeal  or  material  ele- 
ment in  settling  the  question  of  difference  from  two  others,  that  is  to 
•ay,  from  something  which  has  preceded,  or  from  something  which  has 
■aooeeded.  The  substantial  similarity  or  dissimilarity  of  the  three 
Bubjects,  by  reason  of  supposed  embodiment  of  one  and  the  same  in- 
corporeal element,  gives  rise  to  a  conflict  of  opinions,  which  has  been 
thought  somewhat  inconsistent  with  the  independence  of  character 
of  the  exponents  of  the  two  opinions,  and  little  creditable  to  the  cause 
of  truth;  it  gives  some  colour  to  a  charge  sometimes  made  against 
acientifio  or  professional  witnesses  as  a  class  whose  business  it  is  to 
act  as  the  advocate,  rather  than  the  exponent  of  some  special  fact  or 
truth ;  and  zealous^  men,  anxious  for  the  cause  of  science  and  truth, 
have  from  time  to  time  suggested  expedients  to  obviate  the  apparent 
anomaly.  In  considering  this  question  the  differences  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind  must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  one  mind  ad- 
dressing itself  to  similarities  and  another  to  dissimilarities;  and  in 
proportion  as  the  one  or  the  other  is  magnified,  does  the  similarity  or 
disamilarity  of  the  several  subject  matters  become  apparent,  and  lead 
to  a  great  conflict,  not  on  matters  of  fact,  but  on  matters  of  opinion. 
And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  to  what  extent,  and  in  how  great  a 
degree,  the  system  is  not  only  provocative,  but  geuerative,  of  this 
Tery  conflict  The  witness  who  has  given  honest,  independent,  and 
stnughtfbrward  evidence  on  matters  of  opinion,  is  met  by,  it  may  be, 
equally  honest,  straightforward  evidence  also  on  matters  of  opinion, 
the  fiicts  themselves  not  being  always  identical,  or  correctly  put  before 
the  witnesses,  as  in  the  remarkable  case  of  the  fire  from  over-heated 
oil  in  the  sugar-refining  (Severn  v.  King  or  Olive).  It  would  be  un- 
reasonable to  suppose  that,  in  the  long  course  of  preparation  for  the 
trial,  the  mind  of  each  witness  has  not  received  a  bias,  in  proportion 
as  the  witness  believes  himself  to  be  speaking  the  truth. 

Mr.  Spence  observes : — '  The  strength  of  partisanship  displayed  on 
these  occasions  is  notorious,  and  the  result  such  as  might  be  expected. 
The  pressure  on  the  mind  of  a  scientific  witness,  caused  by  the  desire  to 
reconcile  this  feeling  of  partisanship  with  his  professional  character,  is 
firequently  so  strong  as  to  lead  to  an  amount  of  refinement  of  scientific 
accidents,  that  entirely  obscures  the  essential  merits  of  the  case. 
Few,  if  any,  of  such  witnesses  are  capable  of  entirely  withstanding 
the  force  of  the  warping  circumstances  belonging  to  the  position  in 
which  they  find  themselves.  What  has  been  said  conveys  no  imputa- 
tion upon  individuals :  they  merely  give  way  from  ordinary  human 
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infirmity,  which  will  only  bear  a  limited  amount  of  pressure  on  their 
natural  powers,  when  the  limit  of  their  capabilities  has  boen  nassed. 
Notwithstanding,  therefore,  the  occasional  light  that  is  thrown  %pon  a 
scientific  point  of  importance  by  the  contest  of  scientific  witnesses,  I 
think  the  inherent  evils  of  the  system  are  such  as  greatly  to  outweigh 
its  advantages.' 

In  the  emergency  of  the  extreme  difficulty  of  these  cases  recourse 
is  had  to  the  assistance  of  a  jury,  the  80-<»dled  constitutional  tribunaly 
for  cutting  in  disguise  the  Gonliau  knot. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage  the  value  of  trial  by  jury. 
I  believe  it  to  be  a  shield  against  the  infirmities  of  humanity,  which 
iu  manv  cases  cannot  be  over-estimated — to  be  the  best  tribunal  for 
many  cases  which  the  wit  of  man  has  devised,  and  not  inapplicable  as 
an  auxiliary  in  some  few  cases  of  conflict  of  testimony  or  facts  of  copy- 
right and  patent-right ;  but  the  present  course  of  proceeding,  crowned 
by  the  jury  trial,  I  believe  to  be  the  main  cause  of  the  grievance  and 
well-founded  complaints  and  dissatisfaction  in  the  administration  of 
this  department  of  the  law,  and  that  a  change  in  this  respect  would 
be  the  basis  of  other  reforms. 

In  elucidation  of  this  question  it  may  be  expedient  to  trace  the 
progress  of  a  contested  action  on  copyright  or  patent-right,  many 
actual  cases  of  which  may  be  cited. 

The  first  step,  notwithstanding  the  extension  of  jurisdiction 
recently  conferr^  on  the  courts  of  common  law,  is  genendly  a  bill  in 
equity,  presenting  the  view  of  the  case  which  at  the  time  appean 
most  calculated  to  answer  the  object  in  view. 

This  application  is  supported  and  opposed  by  affidavits  and  coanter- 
affidavits  of  indefinite  exjiansibility.  The  woixls  of  Lord  Lyndhaiat^ 
when  speaking  on  a  recent  occasion  on  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in 
the  Court  of  Chancery,*  admirably  expose  the  pernicious  consequence 
of  this  system  : — '  The  basis  of  an  affidavit  is  supplied  by  a  scientific 
witness,  then  it  is  drawn  by  a  solicitor  and  settled  by  counsel,  the 
result  of  which  elaborate  process  is  naturally  a  confusion  of  the  scien- 
tific feuTts.  It  is  commonly  the  case  that  unpractised  witnesses^  who 
may  be  quite  conversant  with  the  manufacture  in  question,  and  who 
give  valuable  evidence  upon  it  as  the  basis  of  the  affidavit,  are  con- 
tinually induced  to  accept  the  ex  parte  version  of  it,  without  really 
understanding  the  effect  of  what  is  ostensibly  their  own  evidence.* 
The  filing  of  affidavits  having  ceased,  the  motion  is  arrived  at,  and 
arguments  of  greater  or  less  length  are  heard  before  a  judge,  perhaps 
the  most  competent  from  knowledge  and  position  to  weigh  the  similari- 
ties and  dissimilarities  of  the  conflicting  affidavits,  settled  as  explained 
with  all  the  professional  skill,  scientific  and  legal  that  money  can 
ct^romaud ;  the  parties  are  then  handed  over  to,  and  have  to  start  afresh 
before,  another  tribunal  for  a  trial  by  jury.  This  stage  passed,  the 
matter  is  ripe  for  the  opinion  of  the  Court  on  the  points  of 
law  reserved  at  the  trial,  the  result  of  which  is  generally  (if  fiinds  do 

*  Speech  in  the  House  of  Lordi,  Session  1S59. 
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luvt  fail)  either  a  new  trial  or  an  appeal  to  the  Exchequer  Chamber, 
thence  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  a  return,  afber  some  indefinite 
period,  to  the  same  learned  judge  in  Equity  with  whom  the  proceed- 
ings commenced,  and  possibly  to  a  rehearsal  before  the  Lords  Justices 
or  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  the  finale,  unless  the  learned  judge  in 
Equity,  on  the  matter  being  brought  before  him  the  second  time, 
tihould  order  a  new  trial. 

The  even  tenor  of  the  progress  of  this  dmma  may  be  interrupted 
by  Tarious  iuterlocutory  applications,  the  sources  of  great  delay  and 
expense,  to  the  courts  of  equity  and  law,  to  the  judge  at  chambers,  by 
a  commission  to  examine  witnesses  abroad^  and  possibly  a  scire  facias 
to  repeal  the  patent 

Those  conversant  with  the  litigation  in  the  cases  of  the  patents  of 
Kaj,  Walton,  Muutz,  Heath,  Lister,  Bovill,  Hills,  and  Betts,  will 
recognise  in  the  above  no  exaggerated  pictures,  and  counterparts  of 
them  may  be  found  in  several  recent  cases  of  copyright  in  books  and 
designs.  The  questions  in  these  cases  are  substantially  two,  namely, 
pinuy  and  title,  for  the  incidental  question  of  the  sufficiency  of  the 
specification  or  registration,  as  unconnected  with  the  above,  arising 
only  occasionally  and  incidentally,  may  for  the  present  purpose  be 
disregarded. 

The  proceedings  in  a  patent  action  may  not  be  inaptly  termed 
'legal  biish-fightiug  :*  the  plaintifi'is  anxious  to  throw  his  net  as  wide 
M  possible,  so  as  to  include  in  its  meshes  all  possible  imitations  or 
improvements ;  and  the  defendant  is  on  the  look-out  to  take  advan- 
tage  of  the  too  great  extension  of  the  net,  and  entangle  its  meshes  in 
the  fiEital  toils  of  prior  invention,  or  to  lie  by  and  im|>each  the  validity 
of  the  patent  by  the  production  of  a  book,  or  specification,  or  instance 
of  prior  publication  and  use. 

The  Act  of  1835,  commonly  called  Lord  6rougham*s  Act,  contains 
the  first  legislative  attempt  to  prevent  the  plaintiff  being  thus  tripped 
up.  A  defendant  is  required  to  give  notice  of  objections  intended  to 
be  relied  on,  impeaching  the  validity  of  the  patent  The  usefulness  of 
this  measure  was  much  impaired  by  decisions  which  introduced  an 
unonnt  of  uncertainty  and  refinement  by  which  the  provision  was 
virtually  frittered  away. 

By  'The  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852,*  the  plaintiff  is 
required  to  deliver  particulars  of  his  breaches,  so  as  to  give  the 
defendant  specific  information  as  to  the  part  of  the  invention  alleged 
to  have  been  infringed,  or  the  machine  or  process  complained  of,  that 
is,  of  the  act  of  infringement ;  and  the  defendant  is  required  to  give 
information  as  to  the  time  and  place  of  any  instance  of  prior  publica- 
tion cfr  use  alleged  to  impeach  the  patent  Each  party,  therefore,  has 
now  the  power  of  obtaining  information  of  the  nature  of  the  com- 
plaint and  of  the  answer  to  be  made. 

Professional  ingenuity,  however,  has  contrived  to  convert  this  most 
wholesome  enactment  into  a  source  of  considerable  embarrassment  and 
expense,  with  which  the  judges  have  not  attempted  to  deal,  although 
miide  a  matter  of  grave  complaint  on  the  trial  of  almost  every  action. 
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True  it  is  that  the  plaintiff  knows  the  extent  of  the  matter  to  be 
brought  asTtiinst  his  title,  but  he  knows  not  which  part  of  it  b  intended 
to  be  use<l, — he  has  no  means  of  extracting  the  wheat  from  the  chaff; 
on  the  other  hand,  the  defendant,  from  not  knowing  with  precision. 
the  way  in  which  the  infringement  will  be  presented,  dare  not  limit 
his  }>artioulars  for  fear  of  being  excluded  from  the  very  objection 
which  the  way  in  which  the  plaintiff  shapes  his  case  may  render 
essential,  and  instances  are  notorious  in  which  some  fifly  specifi- 
cations, books,  printed  documents,  and  places  of  user  have  been 
inserted  in  the  juntieulars  of  objections,  whereas  at  the  trial  one  or 
two,  or  a  small  portion  of  one  or  two,  only  are  relied  on.  The  oonae- 
4)uenoe  is.  that  the  plaintiff  must  employ  highly-|)aid  professional 
talent,  legiil  and  scientific,  to  read  all  this  mass,  and  to  investigate  as 
far  as  pv»ssible  what  pai-t  may  possibly  be  so  material  as  to  require 
explanation  or  an  answer.  The  expense  so  occasioned  in  preparing  for 
trial  is  enormous,  but  the  consequences  at  the  trial  are  equally  seriooa. 

The  present  Lord  Chancellor  (Lord  Campbell),  when  Chief  Jus- 
tice, had  his  attention  directed  to  the  subject  in  many  of  the 
{xitont  actions  recently  tried  by  that  most  learned  and  exj^erienoed 
judge  :  and  in  the  hi^t  or  nearly  the  last  case,  suggested  a  course,  which 
was  aoooded  to  by  tlie  parties,  that  the  specifications  relied  on  should 
Iv  put  in  evidence,  with  so  much  oral  evidence  as  was  necessaiy  on 
either  side  to  ascertain  facts,  and  that  these  documents,  witli  his  notes 
and  the  mi.Hlels.  should  be  brought  before  the  Court  on  motion,  and 
I  hat  the  Court  should  l)e  at  liberty  to  draw  such  inferences  and  find 
such  facts  as  a  jury  might  have  drawn  or  found.  Had  the  trial  pro- 
i:retssed  in  the  ordinary  course,  two  days  at  the  least  would  have  been 
uselessly  c«>usumt'd.  and  the  result  would  have  been  encumbered  with 
the  nndii:i:  of  a  jurv.  the  ordinary  and  attendant  uncertainties  of 
which  would  pn.tbably  have,  as  in  most  similar  cases,  Involved  a  second 
and  |K>s^ibly  a  third  jury  trial. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten  there  is  no  question  of  disputed  fact  with 
which  the  Cvmrt  cannot  deal  in  a  mucli  more  satisfactory  manner  than 
a  jury.  The  object  to  W  attained  is  a  case  for  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  upon  written  documents  and  machines,  with  such  explanation 
of  till  terms  of  art  as  the  case  may  require.  What  is  the  province  of 
the  Cvurt.  and  what  of  the  jury,  as  to  the  inteq^retation  of  the  terms 
of  art.  hiis  farnLsht^l  some  curious  discussion  and  speculation  among 
the  leame^i  judges. 

The  extreme  dissatis^wtion  resulting  from  this  state  of  things  has 
ie\i  to  the  suggestion  of  various  remeilies.  amongst  which  a  special 
ivurt  for  the  trial  of  j^tent  causes  is  ]jerhaps  the  mctsi  popuho*.* 
Muoh  may  Iv  urged  both  by  way  of  analogy  and  otherwise  in  favour 
of  a  s]Hxn,**l  ivurt.  but  much  alst^  may  be  said  against  the  policy  of 
luuitiv'yiug  tribunals  for  s^hvijiI  subjivts,  unless  the  existing  tribunals 
art*  clearly  inadequate  for  the  purjKwe. 


*  Se<p  »&  ab)«  Miicl«  on  this  subject  :n  Newton*!  Lomd^^  Journal  for  February, 
1S57.  and  Norvmber,  1859. 
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The   decisions  of  the   superior  courts  when  obtained  cannot  be 
r^;arded  as  presenting  more  instances  of  uncertainty  in  relation  to 
property  in  intellectual  labour  than  in  relation  to  other  property. 
The   true  course  would  appear  to   be  to  reform  the  proceedings, 
whereby  a  decision  may  be  attained  with  less  delay  and  expense : 
without  such  reform  a  special  court  could  not  afford  the  required 
relie£     In  considering  this  subject  the  two  existing  tribunals  of  the 
Law  Officers  and  of  the  Commissioners  must  not  be  lost  sight  of.  Much 
that  .has  often  been  suggested  might  be  effected  by  making  the  Com- 
missioners of  Patents  an  efficient,  instead  of  a  mere  official  body,  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords  in 
1 85 1  of  the  authors  and  promoters  of  '  The  Patent  Law  Amendment 
Act,  1852,'  as  is  apparent  from  the  first  and  other  sections  and  general 
tenor  of  the  Act»  and  recommended  by  the  Glasgow  Committee  of  the 
British  Association.* 

The  articles  in  the  London  Journal  before  referred  to,  after  giving 
expression  to  the  general  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  existing  as  to  the 
present  proceedings,  suggest  the  acquiescence  of  some  officer  or  of 
the  Attorney  or  Solicitor-General,  as  preliminary  to  the  prosecution  of 
actions,  as  in  the  case  of  proceedings  by  scire  facias  to  repeal  a  patent. 
The  present  Attorney-General  (Sir  H.  Bethell),  has,  in  several  cases, 
refused  his  fiat  for  leave  to  prosecute  proceedings  for  the  repeal  of  a 
patent,  in  cases  in  which  there  were  grounds  for  supposing  that  the 
implication  was  intended  as  a  means  of  influencing  a  compromise,  or 
other  ill^timate  purpose,  as  was  notoriously  the  case  in  several  in- 
stances^ before  '  The  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  1852,*  by  which  it 
was  provided  that  the  defendant  in  a  proceeding  by  acire/acia^  should 
have  the  first  and  last  word,  so  as  to  support  and  explain  his  inven- 
tion, instead  of  having  it  frittered  away  by  the  first  and  last  word  of 
an  assailant  supported  by  a  trade  or  subscription  purse. 

What  should  be  the  precise  details  or  method  of  carrying  out  these 
and  other  similar  suggestions,  is  matter  well  deserving  the  mature 
consideration  of  a  committee  of  this  Association,  but  I  will  hazard 
one  or  two  suggestions,  in  the  hope  that  the  subject  may  be  taken  up 
by  the  Association. 

Experience  shows  that  the  object  to  be  arrived  at  in  most  cases,  is 
a  special  case  founded  on  facts,  about  which  there  can  be  no  dispute, 
or  if  any,  such  only  as  ought  to  be  disposed  of  by  the  Law  Officer  or  a 
Commissioner  of  ordinary  experience  in  questions  of  this  nature.  The 
object,  in  the  administration  of  justice,  is  first  to  ascertain  the  facts, 
and  then  to  apply  the  law.  A  review  of  nine-tenths  of  recent  patent 
oases  will  show  that  no  difficulty  exists  in  ascertaining  the  facts.  The 
main  difficulty  being  in  applying  the  law  on  the  question  of  infringe- 
ment, whether  the  act  of  the  defendant  was  an  imitation  of,  and 
improvement  of  the  invention  claimed  by  the  plaintiff,  or  of  some 
antecedent  invention  then  the  property  of  the  public. 


Btport  of  Committee  of  the  British  Association  to  Lord  Cfianceilor  Cram- 
wortkf  sigiied,  Hftrrowby,  Argyll,  E.  Sabine,  Thos.  Graham,  W.  Fairbairn,  ThomaK 
Ty  and  oonoumd  in  by  Sir  David  Brewster. 
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It  may  be  mentioned,  that  in  no  case  within  my  recollection  has  a 
jury  failed  to  find  a  verdict  for  a  plaintiff  on  the  simple  question  of 
infringement ;  a  remarkable  fact,  which  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  in 
conaideriug  the  working  of  the  jury  system,  in  connexion  with  this 
class  of  coses. 

Another  subject  of  importance  adverted  to  in  a  commnnicatioti  to 
the  Liveq)ool  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  and  printed  in  the 
volume  of  its  proceedings,*  is  a  compulsory  power  of  obtaining  licenses 
under  patents.  The  annals  of  invention  show  that  most  inven- 
tions have  been  the  subject  of  patents;  most  recent  inventions  are 
improvements  on  some  prior  invention,  and  most  frequently  on  an 
existing  patent.  Such  ^lateiit  may  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  obstmc- 
tiou,  and  experience  shows  this  to  be  a  real  grievance,  for  which  the 
application  of  some  remedy  analogous  to  that  of  compulsory  purchase 
under  the  Lands  Clauses  Consolidation  Act  should  be  applied.  The 
learneil  and  ex|)erienced  Mr.  Commissioner  Hill  called  attention  to 
this  subject  in  his  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
Lords  in  1851,  and  it  would  appear  a  proper  subject  to  be  dealt  with 
by  arbitration  under  the  control  of  the  Commissioners. 

The  multiplication  of  patents  under  the  present  system,  as  adverted 
to  in  the  Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  British  Association  to  the 
meeting  at  Aberdeen,  is  one  great  source  of  litigation,  encouniging 
s|)cculative  actions  and  introducing  a  species  of  uncertainty  to  an  ex- 
tent wliicli  can  hardly  be  believed  by  persons  not  conversant  with 
the  operation  of  the  system. 

The  rendering  the  Commissioners  of  Patents  an  efficient  body, 
would  afford  the  means  of  checking  the  present  unreasonable  multi- 
]>lication  of  legal  rights,  and  of  producing  some  consistency  in  the 
granting  of  patents,  and  in  the  practice  as  to  disclaimers,  and  memo- 
randa of  alt4?rations,  with  other  advantages,  which  have  been  repeat- 
edly suggest^l  by  persons  conversant  with  the  subject.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  a  Committee  of  this  Association  with  the  Committee  of  the 
British  Association,  would  afford  the  means  of  considering  in  detail^ 
how  a  result  so  earnestly  desired  and  so  consistent  with  natural  justice 
and  gooil  policy,  as  protection  to  property  in  the  products  of  intel- 
lectual la1x)ur,  can  be  best  obtained. 


The  Coptirifiht  of  Desi^fns,  as  applicable  to  Articles  of  Textile 

Manufacture.     By  J.  T.  Clay. 

A  LARGE  portion  of  the  textile  manufactures  of  the  West  Biding  of 
Yorkshire  is  of  the  description  usually  denominated  '' fancy  goods." 
This  moro  i««)H.via]ly  applies  to  the  articles  made  in  the  districts  of 
Bradford.  Halifax,  and  Huddersfield  ;  and  the  briskness  of  trade  in 
thivse  Unralitit's  is  fre()uent]y  influenciHi  by  the  successful  introduction 
of  s^nue  novelty  either  in  j^tteru  or  texture. 

CiHnmunieation  by  R.  A.  Macfie,  p.  I47. 
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Theiie  novelties  sometimes  beoome  articles  of  staple  manufacture, 
as,  for  instance,  the  Orleans  and  other  cotton-warp  goods,  and  alpacas 
of  Bradford ;  the  doeskins,  merinos,  and  Cashmorettes  of  Hudders- 
field.  All  of  which  have  been  introduced  within  my  memoiy,  and 
now  give  employment  to  many  thousands  of  operatives. 

It  is  therefore  obvious  that  any  arrangement  by  which  the 
inventive  powers  of  manufacturers  can  be  stimulated  is  not  ouly 
advantageous  to  the  individuals  who  originate  the  ideas,  but  also  to 
the  great  body  of  the  manu&cturing  community.  It  is,  however,  to 
be  regretted  that  generally  the  exertions  of  inventors  are  not 
adequately  remunerated,  and  every  one  who  has  directed  his  attention 
to  the  production  of  novelties  must  have  been  frequently  annoyed 
at  seeing  the  fruits  of  his  labours  enjoyed  by  others,  who  have  reaped 
the  benefits  to  which  he  was  fairly  entitled.  Much  difference  of 
opinion  has  been  expressed  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  a  copyright 
for  new  designs ;  some  objecting  to  it  as  an  interference  with  the 
proper  freedom  of  trade,  while  others  support  it  as  the  only  means  of 
protecting  inventors  from  unjust  pii*acy. 

The  Legislature  has  settled  this  question  by  passing  an  act  for  the 
regifltration  of  designs,  affording  protection  for  limited  periods.  It  is 
the  object  of  this  paper  very  briefly  to  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
this  enactment,  whicii  appeal's  to  me  to  be  deficient  in  some  important 
points.  In  the  first  place  I  propose  to  state  what  I  consider  to  be 
the  essentials  of  a  good  copyright  law,  and  then  to  inquire  how  far 
the  present  regulations  coincide  therewith. 

These  ai« : — 

ist.  That  the  expense  of  registration  should  be  smalL 

and.  That  the  protection  should  be  for  a  short  period  of  time. 

3rd.  That  the  litigation  consequent  upon  any  infringement  should 
involve  neither  much  time  nor  expense. 

4th.  That  the  registration  be  attended  with  publicity. 

As  regards  the  two  first  points  it  is  not  needful  to  offer  much 
remark,  as  the  provisions  of  the  present  law  adopt  the  principles  just 
laid  down.  The  fees  payable  on  registration  are  very  moderate,  and 
the  periods  of  time,  perhaps,  as  fair  as  any  that  oould  be  proposed. 
These  periods  vary  according  to  the  nature  of  the  fabric.  But  as 
regards  the  3rd  and  4th  heads,  I  consider  the  provisions  of  the  act  to 
be  highly  objectionable,  and  particularly  as  to  the  3rd  head.  Two 
modes  of  proceeding  in  cases  of  piracy  are  laid  down  by  the  Act, — 


By  summary  process  before  a  magistrate,  who  is  authorized  to 
inflict  a  fine  upon  the  offender,  but  as  this  mode  of  procedure  has 
not  been  found  to  work  well,  recourse  is  generally  had  to  the  alter- 
native, which  leaves  the  aggrieved  party  to  proceed  by  injunction 
and  action  at  law  as  in  cases  of  patent  right.  This  litigation  may 
be  so  tedious  and  expensive  as  to  become  oppressive  or  even  ruinous 
to  the  small  capitalist 

I  might  mention  two  cases  which  have  attracted  much  attention  in 
ihe  neiffhbourhood  of  Huddersfield,  but  a  brief  outline  of  the  law 
piooeecuDgs  in  one  of  them  will  suffice  to  prove  that  a  change  is  abso- 
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lately  necessary.     In  the  following  detail  I  request  particular  atten- 
tion to  dates. 

In  March,  1 857,  a  certain  design  was  registered  for  protection  during 
twelve  months.  In  July  the  party  registering  received  information 
that  another  manufacturer  was  making  the  same  pattern.  He  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  for  an  injunction  to  restrain 
the  defendant  from  making  the  same.  The  defendant  put  in  affidavits 
in  reply,  and  the  injunction  was  refused,  the  plaintiff  being  directed 
to  prove  his  rights  at  common  law.  In  December  the  cause  was 
tried  in  the  Court  of  Exchequer  before  a  special  jury ;  the  defendant's 
counsel  arguing  that  the  design  was  not  new  and  original,  and  not 
entitled  to  protection,  a  verdict  was  given,  subject  to  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  on  the  point  of  law.  In  June,  1858,  three  months  after  the 
expiration  of  the  co])yright,  the  point  was  argued  before  the  Chief 
Baron  of  the  Exchequer  and  three  judges,  who  decided  that  the 
pattern  was  not  new  and  original,  but  merely  an  alteration  of  an  old 
design  ;  and  judgment  was  thereupon  given  for  the  defendant 

The  plaintiff  is  not  satisfied  with  t\na  decision,  and  appeals  to  the 
Court  in  error.  After  many  delays,  in  June,  1859,  one  year  and 
three  months  after  the  expiration  of  the  copyright,  the  case  is  again 
argued  before  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench,  and  six 
other  judges,  who  decide  that  the  design  is  new  and  original  according 
to  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  The  former  decision  is  reversed,  and 
judgment  given  for  the  plaintiff 

Now  it  really  appears  to  be  absurd  that  it  should  require  nearly 
two  years  of  time,  600^.  or  700^.  in  money,  and  the  attention  of  twelve 
judges  to  decide  whether  a  pattern  is  new  or  old.  All  this  might 
perha])s  be  justifiable  in  regard  to  a  patent  which  had  fourteen  years 
to  run,  but  for  a  copyright  of  twelve  months  a  very  different  comBe 
of  procedure  should  be  instituted. 

If  we  are  to  have  protection,  any  proceedings  should  be  summary, 
or  the  mischief  is  greater  than  the  benefit ;  for  a  man  of  small  capital 
had  much  better  allow  his  design  to  be  pirated,  than  run  the  risk  of 
a  tedious  and  doubtful  lawsuit.  Kegistration  under  the  present 
system  is  therefore  no  protection  to  him. 

It  will  be  noticed  that,  in  the  case  referred  to,  the  delays  and 
expenses  arose  from  the  proceedings  being  carried  from  court  to 
court,  the  points  in  dispute  having  been  argued  no  less  than  four 
times  ;  and  when  the  decision  was  at  length  arrived  at,  it  was  not  of 
the  slightest  value,  for  whether  the  design  was  new  or  old  at  the 
commencement  of  the  suit,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  old  and 
obsolete  at  the  conclusion.  Now  surely  a  competent  tribunal  could 
decide  such  a  point  at  one  hearing ;  and  I  would  suggest  that  all  cases 
of  this  nature  should  be  referred  to  a  judge  whose  decision  should  be 
final. 

I  have  now  only  to  refer  to  the  4th  head — publicity  of  registra- 
tion. 

When  any  design  in  metal  or  pottery  is  registered,  the  denoting 
mark  is  impressed  upon  each  article,  and  the  purchaser  is  at  once 
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made  aware  that  protection  is  claimed ;  bat  this  is  evidently  impos- 
sible in  the  case  of  textile  goods,  each  piece  having  generally  to  be 
subdivided  into  many  portions. 

By  the  present  regulations  the  only  notice  required  is  the  appending 
of  a  ticket  to  every  piece  when  sent  from  the  manufactory.  This  merely 
oonveys  the  information  to  the  wholesale  dealer ;  and  as  it  is  not 
incumbent  upon  him  to  transmit  it  to  the  retailer,  the  public  at  large 
may  be  quite  ignorant  of  the  fact,  and  any  manufacturer  may  render 
himself  amenable  to  ruinous  legal  proceedings  quite  unwittingly;  for  no 
information  can  be  obtained  at  the  registration  office  as  to  any 
r^^istered  design,  and  no  inspection  is  allowed  without  obtaining  a 
judge's  order,  which  is  only  granted  when  litigation  is  going  on. 

I  am  aware  that  it  is  alleged  that  if  unlimited  inspection  were 
allowed,  it  would  enable  parties  to  see  all  the  designs  and  adopt  them 
with  slight  alterations.  The  same  objection  might  be  urged  against 
the  publication  of  full  particulars  in  regard  to  a  patent ;  but  this  is 
considered  essential  to  its  validity ;  and  I  cannot  but  think  that 
the  abuse  of  inspection  is  a  less  evil  than  the  extreme  secrecy  now 
enforoed. 

If  a  cheap  and  speedy  means  of  redress  against  piracy  were  insti- 
tuted, inventors  would  have  all  the  protection  that  the  law  could 
afford,  and  with  that  they  should  be  content. 


Recordation^  adapted  both  to  the  Purposes  of  Jurisprudence  and 
the  Ascertainment  and  Amendment  of  the  Law,  and  generally 
to  the  Purposes  of  the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social 
Science,  with  a  View  to  the  Realization  of  its  Matters  in  a 
Scientific  Form,     By  Arthur  Symonds,  Barrister-at-Laiv. 

Ik  1857  I  read  at  our  meeting  a  paper  on  the  Recordation  of  Law 
for  the  purposes  of  Promulgation,  Administration,  and  Legislation.  In 
1858  I  read  another,  supplemental  to  the  above,  on  the  Legislative 
Arrangements  of  a  Ministry  of  Justice.  This  paper  continues  the  sub- 
ject at  a  higher  |)oint  of  view. 

It  comprises  aJl  those  matters  which  constitute  Jurisprudence  and 
Social  Science,  which  is  but  another  name  for  jurisprudence.  For 
Jurisprudence  is  the  law  of  humanity  in  society.  It  has  no  jurisdic- 
tion over  a  single  person  till  that  person  is  brought  into  relation  with 
one  or  other  persons. 

Jurisprudence,  taken  in  all  its  aspects,  fundamental  and  other,  and 
with  entire  amplitude  of  illustration,  is  in  fact  Social  Science. 

It  affects  primarily  peraons,  the  subject  matter  of  all  human  law 
and  legislation,  in  all  their  varied  states  and  conditions,  natural,  con- 
ventional, institutional,  or  legal,  mixed  and  exceptional  (social  being 
the  basis  and  sine  qud  non). 

It  affects  them  in  all  the  predicaments  in  which  they  may  be 
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placed,  throughout  the  entire  career  of  their  existence,  and  even  per- 
haps before  and  after  it. 

It  affects  them  in  the  actions,  rightful  or  wrongful,  of  all  snoh  per- 
sons to  others,  and  to  themselves  in  relation  to  others. 

It  affects  them  in  the  services  which  they  are  bound  to  veceiTe 
and  to  render,  or  cause  to  be  received  and  rendered,  and  all  the  prin- 
ciples and  policies,  the  tactics  and  practice,  which  in  such  their  pre- 
dicaments, and  with  such  their  authority  and  resources  and  practical 
appliances  they  may  or  must  adopt. 

The  immediate  practical  object  of  my  present  effort  (which  I  mutt 
ask  you  to  keep  in  view  as  an  abiding  caution  at  each  point  of  the 
consideration  of  the  subject)  is  to  record,  and  only  to  record  (not  to 
propound  or  to  argue,  or  advocate  or  establish,  but  simply  to  record), 
every  position  and  proposition  of  every  social  matter  alleged  to  aj^per- 
tain  to  Social  Science  in  such  a  natural  and  convenient  manner  as 
will  at  once  find  a  place  for  every  matter,  and  serve  to  indicate  the 
scope  and  composition  of  every  society,  natural,  conventional,  legal, 
ndxed,  and  exceptional,  and  the  relation  aiid  correlation  of  its  mem- 
bers and  incidental  matters,  and  their  conformableness  and  efficiency 
for  their  respective  purposes,  with  the  alleged  defects  and  miiichiefr, 
and  the  alleged  expedients,  preventive  and  remedial,  and  the  all^^ 
effects  beneficial,  attained  and  attainable. 

Such  a  record  might  be  the  basis  of  operation  for  each  year  of  our 
exertions.  To  this  end  it  should  consist  of  the  whole  matter  up  to 
that  time,  presented  in  a  connected,  well  digested,  and  consolidated 
statement  in  a  convenient  form,  showing  the  exact  state  and  condition 
of  the  matters,  accredited  and  unaccredited,  and  raising  fiurly  and 
frankly  the  topics  necessary  for  the  ascertainment,  the  assimilation, 
the  development,  the  correction,  and  the  amalgamation  of  the  matter, 
and  for  the  realization  of  it  in  a  practical  way  by  the  institations, 
state  and  voluntary,  available  for  the  purpose. 

There  are  two  principia  maxima^  or  bases,  of  such  record  available 
to  us. 

The  one,  that  of  society  at  large  :  the  whole  being  of  society  and 
its  com|>o8ition. 

The  other  that  of  the  individual  :  the  whole  being  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  his  composition. 

These  taken  together  will  find  a  place  for  every  human  interest 
and  eYery  human  want,  for  every  human  end,  and  for  eveiy  bumaa 
agency. 

It  will  comprise  Robinson  Crusoe  alone  in  his  most  solitary  con- 
dition, with  the  presence  of  all  his  wants  and  the  absence  of  all  hiii 
aids  and  appliances,  except  his  own  inherent  faculties  and  the  terri- 
tory which  he  occupies. 

It  will  comprise  Eobinson  Crusoe  and  his  man  Friday,  and  every 
other  social  entity,  with  all  the  complementation  and  supplementation 
which  make  up  a  social  entity  in  its  full  force,  comprising  the  entire 
personal  means  of  providing  for  every  human  interest  and  want  by 
appropriate  claim  and  representation,  and  by  appropriate  adminis- 
tration and  agency. 
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It  will  record  our  discoveries  of  defects,  and  the  mischiefs  resulting 
from  such  defects ;  of  the  expedients  preventive  and  remedial,  and  the 
effects  attained  and  attainable  by  social  means. 

It  will  include  states  and  their  constituent  communities  (kingdoms, 
nations,  provinces,  counties,  cities,  towns,  parishes,  places,  districts, 
colleges,  houses,  tenements,  apartments,  rooms  and  the  inhabitants 
thereof),  in&nts,  children,  youths,  adults,  elderly  persons  and  aged, 
male  or  female,  single  or  married,  or  widowed,  and  the  claims  and 
pretensions  of  each,  their  predicaments  and  exigencies,  their  authori- 
ties and  resources,  their  services  and  patronage,  their  principles  or 
policy,  and  tactics  or  usage. 

It  will  in  like  manner  show  all  those  bodies  that  range  between  the 
individual  and  the  state,  wherein  they  agree  and  wherein  they  differ, 
and  how  the  composition  and  conditions  of  those  bodies  may  be  re- 
conciled to  their  immediate  purpose  and  the  common  purpose ;  by 
common  recognition,  common  knowledge,  common  law,  common  con- 
tribution and  co-operation,  and  by  the  common  aid  of  their  common 
force. 

But  there  must  be  bases — ^instruments  of  recordation,  and  agents 
of  recordation,  and  processes  of  recordation,  and  the  needful  presidency 
for  the  purpose  of  providing  for  the  recordation  of  each  new  develop- 
ment of  want,  and  taking  order  for  each  emergency  as  it  arises. 

The  bases,  instruments  of  recordation,  which  I  would  propose. 


L  BasLs,  register  table,  expository  in  a  synoptical  form  of  the  whole 
matters,  and  their  composition  in  all  their  relations  and  correlations 

II.  Basis,  register  books,  explanatory  of  the  matters  in  whole  and 
detail,  accompanied  by  contributions  in  entirety  or  by  way  of  extract 
or  abstract,  from  authorities  of  all  kinds. 

III.  Standard  indexes,  alphabetical  and  classed,  referring  to  all 
SQch  matters  by  appropriate  names  designative  of  their  nature  and 
indicating  their  place  in  the  register  table  expository,  and  register 
books  explanatory. 

lY.  A  special  commentary  on  the  practical  arts,  the  literature,  the 
history,  the  science,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  subject. 

Y.  An  annual  report  and  collection  of  the  measures  alleged  to  be 
necessary  for  enabling  the  different  members,  aggregate  and  other,  of 
society  to  render  themselves  conformable  to  and  efficient  for  their 
purposes. 

These  bases  have  the  following  correlative  uses.  The  register  table 
exhibits  the  place  of  each  matter,  and  determines  its  place  and  posi- 
tion in  the  register  books.  The  office  of  the  register  table  is  to  indi- 
cate by  the  briefest  designation,  that  of  the  register  books  to  explain 
in  the  fullest  manner,  which  it  may  be  convenient  to  adopt. 

The  indexes,  the  commentary,  and  the  report  are  accessories.  The 
indexes  should  be  of  persons,  of  predicaments,  of  transactions,  and 
BwAi  other  matters  as  may  be  thought  requisite,  arranged  alphabeti- 
cally, and  also  in  a  classed  way. 

The  commentary  is  the  means  of  recording  specially  the  annual 
accretionB  of  matter  apart  from  that  with  which  it  is  to  be  incorpo- 
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raUnl.  that  it  may  be  made  the  subject  of  distinct  obaerration  and 
iaquirv. 

The  n'{H^rt  will  show  the  adequacy  of  existing  social  arrangementB, 
tho  CH^ngruity  of  their  several  pirts  with  each  other,  and  their  con- 
fitriuabh'iioss  to  and  their  efficiency  for  their  respective  ]>urpoBe8. 

ThiMi!  purposi^,  their  place  and  position,  their  contribution  to  the 
j^rand  pur(KV«o,  the  wholeness  and  entirety  of  the  society,  its  unity 
and  vit^our  of  action,  and  its  beneficial  service  and  aid  to  all  its  mem* 
Wrs  of  wliatevor  aggregation  or  individuality,  and  whether  personal, 
pn^priotary,  coininerciaK  functional,  or  suitor,  of  whatever  degree, 
will  W  iiuiicatiHl  in  the  register,  and  its  summary  exhibitions  in  the 
tattles  and  alvstracts  appended  thereto. 

As  every  siv^ial  entity  that  we  know  of  has  its  purpose,  place,  and 
position,  in  some  larger  body  of  purposes  and  places,  the  effect  of  ex- 
hibiting the  whole  with  all  its  parts,  will  be  to  diminish  by  so  mach 
tho  ampliiude  of  illustration  for  each  part,  and  how  that  is  to  be 
attainiNl  1  iudicat^l  in  the  ap})endix  to  the  paper  I  read  last  year. 

Tiie  enuivieration  of  the  tables  of  states  and  individuals,  and  of 
the  complementary  and  supplementary  matters  would  exceed  the 
mi!)Ute  of  time  which,  by  the  rules  of  the  Association,  belong  to 
this  head. 

And  Si>  would  the  instructions  and  details  of  the  sfcmetnre,  the 
matt<*i^  the  onlering  of  the  mattei^s,  the  expression,  Terbal  and  for- 
mal, or  tyjx^raphical,  all  of  which  are  eonducive  to  the  due  impres- 
«iiw  on  the  mind  which  tables  well  constructed  are  calculated  to 
C^«'  of  tho  whole  matters^  and  of  the  relation  and  correlation  of  the 
|virt^  of  tlii>£^.^  matters  to  which  they  relate. 

T]'.e>o  are  matters  which  could  only  be  prc^perly  and  Batisfactorily 
statoa  ami  oxi  l.-iiued  to  a  $}vci;il  committee  of  your  body,  or  a  special 
r.^.eoiiri:  ap}oii.t*\i  for  the  purjx-*se. 

IViMOOJv,  of  nio>t  of  the«e  matters,  it  should  be  observed  that, 
tbtMigh  they  are  neoossar\-  for  the  ]»roiiuction  of  the  intelligence  which 
tr.iA  are  ca;iM:l.H;«:\i  lo  give,  they  constitute  the  mysierits  of  the  study 
*;i»i  the  worksho}\  and  .^re  uvt  to  l»e  sup]x»a^  to  W  used  by  anybody 
<  von'pt  in  thiise  jvartic-uiars  which  may  lie  requisitie  to  his  peculiar 
avivvitions. 

Thon^foro..  though  each  individual  would  readily  recognise  the 
suitofViirnoss  of  th.-^t  )x^rtiv>n  which  should  apply  to  his  own  work,  he 
m  .%;i ;  ,i  K^  ii ;  -t  t  o  vViiiNi  diT  I  ha  I  the  ot  i  i  cr  ]  *oyi  iouk  useful  to  othen^ 
m-ciY  s^^rat  w  hat.,  i!*  v;ot  alt^^^^•the^.  in  exc>ess. 

1  k'iio«  of  no  otluT  w,-i\  of  Cv^mlviting  this  diSculty  than  by  in- 
«ic\ir.g  our  }vist  ir^tusartions  «2ih  thi^tst-  of  the  prestent  year,  in  the 
li'tar.Tier  1  pr,<;««\oo:  auii  1  should  be  haj-py  to  render  aziv  a^igianoe 
u.  n  X  |X'>^r:  lo  >noh  a  work. 

1  m«v.  '.vrViajis.  Iv  jH:"n-i:uoii  to  indicAt^  some  pciiiiis  which  wotild 
K"*  »ios«^:\  ::*c  oi  ^^^nsi4il■^at.ion  ;  ti>r  it  is  to  W  rtTmeiLliered  that  the 
ac»^nrv  of  ntv\»riiat.ion,  and  the  prkv«wes  of  recordation,  art  of  matenAl 
".miH^i-tJinor  in  t.ho  building  up  of  our  Social  Sdenoe.  and  our  Social 
:i:-ry^>-t-bc  artf  of  go^^emment.  of  adanni»trat:ozL  public  and  pzivate. 
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of  official  action,  of  inquiry,  of  legislation,  of  finance,  and  of  special 
enterprise,  being,  all  of  them,  seriously  affected  by  the  neglect  of 
recordation,  to  which  modem  habits  of  activity  are  singularly 
averse. 

The  agents  of  recordation  (we  are  not  now  considering  merely 
the  operations  of  our  Society  but  of  the  State  or  any  other  body 
undertaking  that  task,  for  arrears  as  well  as  for  current  operations) 
might  be  the  following,  represented  by  one,  by  five,  by  twenty -five, 
or  by  any  greater  or  less  number  of  persons,  aocoi-ding  to  the  pres- 
sure of  the  work  and  the  difficulty  of  finding  the  requisite  qualities 
in  the  same  person. 

By  the  system  of  scholarship  proposed  in  the  appendix  to  my 
paper  of  last  year,  the  force  might  be  readily  supplied,  and  would 
give  the  scholar  the  opportunity  of  studying  the  entire  range  of  the 
subject  in  every  variety  of  phase. 

Let  us  say  twenty-five  workers,  acting  in  the  following  capacities  : 


i^  Group. — CollecUon. 

1.  Collector. 

2.  Sorter. 

3.  Receiver. 

4.  Filer. 

5.  Depositor. 

2nd  Group. — Recuiing. 

6.  Articulator  and  indexer. 

7.  Extracter  and  inserter. 

8.  Abstracter  and  compiler. 

9.  Collator  and  annotator. 
10.  Reader  and  editor. 


3rrf  Group, — Eegistration  cmd 
Eevisian. 

1 1.  Register  of  suggestions,  &c, 

12.  Reporter  of  papers,  books, 

13.  Composer  or  draftsman. 

14.  Consolidator. 

15.  Reviser. 

4th  Group. — Recordation  and 
FuUiccUion. 

16.  Registrar. 

17.  Recorder. 

18.  Advertiser  and  notifier. 

19.  Publisher. 

20.  Promulgator. 


^th  Group. — Mechanical  Beg^istralion  and  Deposit. 

21.  Stationer. 

22.  Copier. 

23.  Engraver. 

24.  Printer. 

25.  Bookbinder. 

The  processes  of  recordation  are  indicated  in  the  enumeration  of 
agents  which  I  have  just  made.     They  may  be  stated  summarily 

to  be : — 

1.  Process  of  rough  collection. 

2.  Process  of  refined  collection. 

3.  Process  of  revised  collection. 

4.  Process  of  recordation  and  promulgation. 

5.  Process  of  mechanical  registration. 
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These  processes  range  from  the  rongh,  haphazard  collection  of  mat- 
ters as  they  come  to  hand,  to  the  final  stage  of  promulgation  in  all 
the  forms  adapted  to  the  purpose,  the  most  ample,  full,  abridged, 
short,  abbreviated,  calculated  for  each  kind  of  users. 

Of  presidency  I  will  say  nothing,  except  repeating  the  suggoBtion 
I  made  in  the  appendix  to  my  paper  of  last  year,  that  there  should  be 
a  small  corps  of  presidential  assistance  sitting  constantly  and  acting 
daily,  and  consisting  of  an  official  principal  presiding,  a  reporter — secre- 
tary, an  officer  asslstaut,  a  shorthand  writer,  and  a  clerk  attendant^ 
whose  occupation  it  should  be  to  do,  with  such  assistance  as  may  be 
afforded,  the  work  of  recordation,  and  prepare  for  the  action  of  the 
coming  year  in  such  a  manner,  that  we  may  gravely  diHCumi  the 
weighty  matters  that  present  themselves. 

In  this  great  community  of  busy  spirits  there  are  many  who  would 
cheerfully  co-operate  in  an  organized  effort  to  cover  the  vast  field  of 
contemplation  of  which  we  have  taken  possession. 

By  the  means  I  propose  in  the  present  and  my  two  former  papers, 
there  will  be  provision  for  the  recordation,  in  an  appropriate  and 
accessible  manner,  of  whatever  concerns  the  human  subject  in  his 
social  relations  with  his  fellow  creatures ;  his  place  and  position  ;  his 
predicaments,  structure,  nature,  wants,  and  interests ;  his  establish- 
ments or  organizations,  natural,  conventional,  institutional  or  legal, 
mixed  or  exceptional,  which  usually  attend  him  ;  his  complementa- 
tions and  supplementations ;  and,  above  all  and  before  all,  his  prepa- 
ration or  education,  his  maintenance,  his  keeping  or  government,  his 
discipline  and  correction,  and  his  use  :  in  other  words.,  his  instmolAony 
his  training,  his  examination,  his  probation  or  trial,  and  his  engage- 
ment, and  therewith  his  responsibilities  and  remuneration. 

And  with  the  consideration  of  the  individual  being  at  the  one  end, 
there  will  be  ])rovided  the  basis  of  consideration  of  the  grand  social 
result,  the  State — one  and  individual,  comprehending  many  commo- 
nities — and  of  the  character  of  its  people,  with  its  degree  of  strength 
in  all  requisites,  its  strength  in  phjrsique,  its  strength  in  intellect^  its 
strength  in  industry,  its  strength  in  social  habits,  and  its  strength  in 
morality  and  religion,  with  the  points  in  which  it  is  defective 
and  how  far ;  and,  again,  of  its  government  by  a  headship  of  the 
whole  state,  and  in  each  of  its  communities,  and  to  what  degree  it 
embodies,  in  the  whole  and  eacli  community,  wholeness,  unity  of 
power,  comprehensiveness  of  object,  propriety  of  purpose,  complete- 
ness of  means,  and  uniformity,  with  every  suitable  variety  of  enei^tic 
action  and  peaceful  enjoyment ;  together  with  what  subsidiary  means 
— of  councils  the  greater  or  lesser,  and  of  ministers  specially  re- 
sponsible, and  of  representatives  and  agents  of  all  kinds,  and  in  all 
places,  promoting  and  vindicating  the  claims  and  rights  of  every  per^ 
son  of  whatever  condition. 

It  will  be  shown  that  the  statement  of  these  views  of  the  social 
condition  as  the  ends  themselves,  are  to  be  obtained  by  consolidation 
in  all  its  forms, — by  consolidation,  not  only  of  the  whole  state,  but  of 
each  and  all  of  the  communities  and  classes  that  constitute  the  state 
making  them  each  whole  and  entire,  independent,  yet  complemental 
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and  supplemental,  of  the  state  at  large  and  each  other, — hj  the  con- 
solidation of  the  common  knowledge,  by  means  of  common  records  and 
common  instruction, — by  consolidation  of  the  tribunals  of  the  whole 
state  and  of  each  part  of  the  state, — and  by  consolidation  of  the 
whole  law,  common  as  well  as  statute,  by  digging  both  one  and  the 
other  as  it  affects  each  member  of  the  state  in  each  predicament  of 
lus  career, — ^by  consolidation  of  the  financial  system  and  the  methods  in 
use  in  relation  both  to  public  and  to  private  enterprise, — and  by  con- 
solidating the  services,  national  and  social,  general  and  special,  of  the 
state  and  its  respective  parts,  in  their  seveiul  spheres. 

I  have  shown  in  this  and  previous  papers  how  the  proposed  work  of 
recordation  may  be  done  by  few  hands  in  a  long  time,  or  by  many 
hands  in  a  short  time,  if  they  act  on  one  and  the  same  design  ;  and 
that  workmen,  gratuitous  and  paid,  might  be  had  from  all  quarters, 
from  every  rank  of  office  or  of  life,  the  greater  part  of  the  work  being 
done  by  persons  who  are  already  maintained  by  the  public  treasure. 

I  appeal  to  this  Society,  in  virtue  of  the  task  which  it  has  assigned 
to  itself  of  promoting  Social  Science,  to  gather  up  the  fragmentary 
contributions  it  receives,  and  so  arrange  them,  that  they  may  tend, 
gradually  and  certainly,  to  make  up  a  comprehensive  whole,  worthy 
of  the  name  of  a  science,  and  so  realized  by  appropriate  methods  as  to 
be  practically  effectual  as  an  art,  the  science  and  the  art  being,  as  all 
sciences  and  arts  of  cognate  nature  are  or  ought  to  be,  correlates  of 
each  other,  mutually  and  reciprocally  subservient  to  each  other,  to  the 
fallest  practicable  talent  of  the  common  purpose. 

NoTB. — ^It  is  proposed  at  the  Glasgow  meeting  to  exemplify  in  outline,  with 
some  practical  illustrntions  in  detail,  the  plan  suggested  in  this  paper,  and  to  give 
the  neoeasarj  instructions  for  the  use  of  its  workers. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  JURISPRUDENCE 

DEPARTMENT. 

Yicb-Chancellob  Sib  William  Page  Wood,  the  President  of  the 
Department,  delivered  his  opening  address  in  St.  George's  Hall,  on 
the  morning  of  Tuesday,  the  nth  of  October,  and  occupied  the  chair 
during  the  proceedings  of  that  day,  and  part  of  Wednesday.  In  his 
necessary  absence  during  the  rest  of  the  meeting  (occasioned  by 
hia  duties  as  a  member  of  the  Cambridge  University  Commission),  the 
Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier  and  Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  successively  pre- 
sided. Mr.  J.  Napier  Higgins  and  Mr.  Arthur  Ryland,  the  perma- 
nent secretaries,  and  Mr.  John  Darlington,  the  local  secretary,  were 
present  during  the  whole  meeting,  and  the  department  is  greatly 
indebted  to  them  for  their  valuable  services. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  foregoing  pages,  the  follow- 
ing contributions  were  made  to  the  department : — 

'  On  the  Laws  affecting  Debtors  and  Creditors,  and  on  the  Amend- 
ment of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy,'  by  W.  Sidney  Gibson, 
Barrister-at-Law,  Registrar  of  the  Newcastle  Court  of  Bank- 
ruptcy. 
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*  On  the  Incorporation  of  Chambers  of   Commerce,*    by    John 

Darlington,  Solicitor,  Secretary  to  the  Bradford  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 
'The  Province  of  Legislation,'  by  J.  Campbell  Smith,  Advocate^ 
Edinburgh. 

*  The  Transfer  of  Land,'  by  W.  A.  Jevons,  Solicitor. 

'  On  International  Copyright  Property/  by  T.  R.  Blaine,  Barriater- 
at-Law. 

'  On  the  Defects  of  certain  Provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amend- 
ment Act,  with  Suggestions  for  their  Removal,'  by  A.  F. 
Newton. 

'  On  the  Applications  of  Science  to  the  Discovery  of  Crime,  and 
Administration  of  Justice,'  by  John  Letheby,  M.D. 

'  On  Scientific  Evidence  in  Courts  of  Law,'  by  Angus  Smith,  M.D. 

EVIDENCE  IK  CHANCERY. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Daniel's  paper,  printed  at  p.  169, — 

Mr.  Arthur  Symonds  observed,  that  the  Court  of  Chancery  was 
not  merely  judicial,  but  also  administrative ;  and  more  attention, 
should  be  paid  to  the  efficiency  of  this  latter  function.  Minutes  of 
his  proceedings  ought  to  be  kept  by  the  officer  inferior  to  the  judge, 
so  as  to  secure  his  independence,  for  the  Court  was  now  verging 
towards  an  entire  autocracy  of  judges.  In  Judges'  Chambers  there 
ought  to  be  a  record-keeper,  for  the  protection  both  of  the  public  and 
the  judge.  * 

The  Right  Hon.  J.  Napier  said,  that  the  procedure  in  Chancery 
in  Ireland  was  more  advanced  than  in  this  country,  the  reform  having 
been  commenced  earlier.  In  Ireland  the  case  might  be  presented  on 
affidavit  in  the  first  instance,  but  witnesses  were  always  examined 
orally  on  the  application  of  counsel.  Taking  evidence  before 
examiners  had  been  entirely  given  up,  and  the  judge  now  heard  the 
witnesses.  In  fact,  the  procedure  as  to  evidence  in  common  law  and 
equity  was  now  substantially  the  sama  When  presiding  over  the 
Irish  Court  of  Chancery,  he  observed  that  the  evidence  on  affidavit 
was  often  very  irrelevant.  Juries  he  had  found  very  useful,  though 
he  thought  their  employment  should  be  in  the  discretion  of  the  judge. 
He  expressed  himself  as  not  very  favourable  to  Local  Courts  of  Equity, 
on  account  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  judges  of  sufficient  ability. 

Mr.  Edward  Webster  referred  to  a  recent  report  of  the  Law 
Amendment  Society,  on  the  mode  of  taking  evidence  in  Chancery. 
That  report  recommended  the  abolition  of  the  examiner's  office,  the 
oral  examination  of  witnesses  before  the  judge,  and  the  employment 
of  juries  to  try  questions  of  fact. 

The  President  said  that  only  eight  issues  had  been  sent  to  the 
Courts  of  Common  Law  during  the  past  year  from  the  Court  of  Chan- 
cery. The  recordation  in  chambers,  which  had  been  alluded  to,  waa 
already  carried  out. 
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CHARITABLE  TRUST& 

In  the  discussion  on  the  President's  paper  on  Charitable  Trusts/ 
printed  at  page  184,  Mr.  Thomas  Hare,  emphaticallj  concurring  in 
the  principle  that  the  law  should  not  permit  property  to  be  dedi- 
cated, either  by  deed  or  will,  to  perpetual  trusts,  contrary  to  the 
general  law  of  the  land  against  perpetuities — unless  the  object  of  the 
trast  be  beneficial,  and,  therefore,  wise — and  also  concurring  in  the 
principle  that  (a])art  from  the  question  whether,  and  to  what  extent, 
laud  should  be  taken  out  of  commerce  by  any  such  perpetual  dedication, 
a  question  which  opened  another  field  of  inquiry)  real  and  personal 
property  should  be  subject  to  the  same  restrictions  ;  added  that  gifts 
for  undeclared  purposes,  though  not  trusts  technically,  and,  therefore, 
not  within  the  statute,  but  which,  by  some  communications  proceed- 
ing from  the  donor,  were  yet  morally,  and  in  the  conscience  of  the 
devisee  or  holder,  applicable  to  purposes  of  perpetual  donations,  should 
be  also  brought  within  the  like  restrictions.  On  the  question  of  defining 
what  should  be  a  lawful  trust  or  settling  the  principle  of  the  scheme 
for  its  application,  Mr.  Hare  expressed  his  strong  opinion  to  be  that 
the  Court  of  Chancery  was  an  unfit  tribunal.  The  economical  prin- 
ciples determining  the  propriety  or  utility  of  such  applications  in- 
volved some  of  the  most  profound  questions  of  moral  science-~ques- 
tions  which  positive  law  had  not  settled,  and  in  which  there  was  not 
the  least  certainty  that  any  two  judges  would  agree,  and  if  they  did 
agree,  that  their  opinions  would  be  well-founded — the  study  of  positive 
law  affording  no  preparation  for  such  inquiries.  There  was,  moreover, 
a  great  constitutional  objection — one  known  and  recognised  by  all 
writers  on  constitutional  law — to  mixing  or  combining  the  judicial 
and  the  legislative  functions  in  the  same  tribunal — an  objection  to 
which  all  cypres  jurisdiction  was  open  and  essentially  obnoxious.  He 
thought  a  donor  may  be  permitted  to  dedicate  his  property  to  speci- 
fied charitable  uses  for  a  period  not  exceeding  that  allowed  by  the 
rule  of  law  against  perpetuities,  and  that,  at  the  end  of  that  time, 
the  property  should  be  liberated  from  the  specific  trust,  and  the 
Charity  Commissioners  should  then  lay  before  Parliament,  at  tha 
commencement  of  the  session,  the  principle  of  a  new  scheme  for  itti 
application,  framed  with  the  degree  of  scientific  knowledge  to  whicli 
Rociety  may,  for  the  time  being,  have  attained  ;  and  that  if  a  session 
paaaed  over  without  any  resolution  of  either  House  repudiating  the  prin- 
ciple proposed,  it  should  take  effect  as  a  principle  of  law,  and  the  details 
of  the  scheme  be  settled  accordingly — all  such  schemes  being  open  to 
revision  by  similar  means,  as  knowledge  and  public  opinion,  in  the  prt>- 
gresB  of  society,  should  require.  Civilization  was  yet  very  younj?, 
and  it  was  not  for  one  generation  to  prescribe  the  manner  in  which 


*  On  this  sabject  tee  Mr.  Hare's  paper  *  On  the  Application  of  Endowed  Cha- 
ritMS  in  the  Improvement  of  the  Education  and  Condition  of  the  Poor*  {Trant- 
atiiima,  1857,  p.  139) ;  and  Canon  Girdlestone's,  '  On  the  Improved  Administra- 
tration  of  existing  Charitable  Funds  by  their  Application  to  the  Endowment  of 
SohooU*  {Idem,  1858,  p.  257;  and  Discussion,  p.  339.) — Ed. 
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the  fruits  of  the  earth  should  be  dealt  with  by  succeeding  ages.  He 
was  of  opinioD  that  such  a  solution  of  the  question  might  be  adopted 
in  dealing  with  the  Roman  Catholic  charities,  and  especially  those 
bequests  which  persons  of  that  persuasion  deemed  necessary,  and 
which  those  who  were  not  members  of  that  Church  regarded  as  super- 
stitious.    One  law  should  be  applied  to  all. 

Mr.  John  Hodokik  remarked  that  the  President  had  rendered  a 
distinguished  service  to  the  profession  and  the  public  by  bringing 
forward  the  subject,  and  not  only  tracing  out  the  defects  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law,  but  suggesting  remedies  for  several  of  them.  The  sub- 
ject had  to  be  viewed  in  its  legal  and  also  in  its  social  bearings.  In  its 
legal  bearings  there  were  some  views  on  which  the  paper  was  silent,  bnt 
which  would  nevertheless  require  close  attention  in  any  comprehen- 
sive legislative  measure.  In  the  first  place,  the  distinction  between 
mortmain  and  charitable  use  (which  had  not  been  quite  recognised  in 
the  paper)  must  be  clearly  borne  in  mind.  In  popular  language  the 
statute  9  Geo.  II.,  cap  36,  is  called  the  Mortmain  Act,  whereas  it  is 
not  mortmain,  but  charitable  uses  and  trusts,  against  which  that  statute 
is  aimed.  There  may  be  a  gift  in  mortmain  which  is  not  a  charity,  as  a 
gift  to  a  lay  corporation  for  its  own  benefit  and  enjojnnent ;  and  Uiere 
may  be  a  gift  to  a  charity  which  is  not  mortmain,  as  a  gift  to  natural 
persons  and  their  heirs  in  trust  for  purposes  of  public  benefit.  The 
former  would  be  untouched  by  the  statute  of  Geo.  II.,  the  latter 

S though  not  mortmain)  would  l>e  rendered  void  by  that  statute  if  it 
id  not  conform  to  its  provisions.  Then  again,  wherever  the  subject 
is  dealt  with  comprehensively  by  the  legislature,  the  effect  of  the  43 
Eliz.,  cap.  4,  must  be  thoroughly  gone  into,  and  either  the  statute  re- 
pealed or  the  monstrous  construction  which  has  been  put  upon  it 
both  at  law  and  in  equity  restrained.  There  are  decisions  on  this 
statute,  as  yet  unreversed,  which  establish  that  the  will  of  a  /erne 
covert,  the  will  of  a  tenant  in  tail,  and  a  nuncupative  will  of  a 
rent  are  valid.  It  has  been  held  that  *  the  statute  supplies  all  defects 
of  assurance  which  the  donor  was  capable  of  making — the  intent  of 
the  statute  being  to  make  the  disposition  of  the  party  as  free  and  easy 
as  his  mind,  and  not  to  oblige  him  to  any  forms  and  ceremonies  ; 
that  therefore  it  repealed  pro  taiUo  the  old  statutes  of  mortmain,  and 
gave  the  power  of  devising  in  mortmain  which  had  been  excepted 
out  of  the  Statute  of  Wills.*  (See  inter  alia  i  Ves.  Sen.  225  ;  a  Blaokst. 
11S3  ^  7  Taunt.  1)46,  the  later  case  showing  that  this  effect  is  pro- 
duced at  law  as  well  as  in  equity.)  And  though  of  course  the  statute 
9  Geo.  II.  cap.  36  restrains  the  generality  of  these  results,  and  sub- 
jects charity  to  special  provisions,  yet  there  are  cases  to  which  it  does 
not  apply,  and  even  in  those  to  which  it  does  extend  if  these  special 
provisions  are  fulfilled,  some  of  the  effects  produced  by  the  statute 
of  Eliz.  yet  remain.  In  the  next  place,  in  dealing  with  the  statute 
9  Geo.  II.,  cap.  36,  it  may  deserve  consideration  whether  sales, 
mortgages,  and  leases  for  full  and  valuable  consideration  should 
not  be  wholly  exempted  from  its  operation  ;  and  it  is  submitted 
that,  at  all   events   the   reservation   in  a  lease   to  a   charity  of  a 
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aniform  rent  to  the  lessor  should  not  invalidaie  the  transaction  ;  and 
yet  the  strong  words  of  the  statute  have  been  considered  to  have  that 
effect.  Doubtless  the  real  object  of  these  words  was  to  prevent  a 
man  making  a  gift  by  deed  and  reserving  a  life  interest,  a  power  of 
revocation,  or  other  benefit  of  the  kind  to  himself,  which  would  give 
to  the  transaction  that  post  obit  character  which  it  was  a  prominent 
object  of  the  legislatui*e  to  prohibit.  There  is  a  principle  in  the  legis- 
lation on  this  subject  which  is  very  sound,  and  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected  in  any  alteration  of  the  law,  namely — that  a  gi*antor  should 
not  blend  charity  and  self-interest.  It  is  in  mixed  cases  of  this  kind 
that  imposition  is  most  probable.  A  person  who  if  he  was  to  give 
out  and  out  would  be  on  his  guard,  will  be  very  likely  to  be  imposed 
npon  if  he  makes  a  gift  to  a  benevolent  purpose  (perhaps  as  he  thinks 
pro  salute  anvmcs)^  and  at  the  same  time  bargains  for  some  benefit  to 
himselC  The  sacrifice  involved  in  a  gift  out  and  out  is  a  great  pro- 
tection to  heirs.  Mr.  Hodgkin  further  remarked  that  he  had  himself 
framed  the  short  remedial  Act  9  Geo.  lY.,  cap.  85,  and  that  he  had 
been  desirous  of  thereby  correcting  prospectively  as  well  as  retrospec- 
tively the  defect  in  titles  (which  he  had  observed  to  be  by  no  means 
an  unfrequent  one)  occasioned  by  the  omission  to  enrol  conveyances  for 
full  and  valuable  consideration  to  charities,  and  also  the  defect  oc- 
casioned by  the  reservation  of  rents  to  the  lessor  in  ordinary  leases  to 
obarities.  But  Lord  Cliief-Justice  Tindal  (then  Solicitor-General),  who 
kindly  undertook  for  him  the  chai-ge  of  the  Bill  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, considered  that  there  was  some  doubt  of  carrying  the  larger 
measure  in  the  then  state  of  the  question  of  a  general  reform  in  real 
property  law,  and  it  therefore  passed  in  its  present  very  restricted  form. 
Ajb  to  the  social  and  economical  bearings  of  the  question,  the  vast  in- 
crease of  capricious  and  fanciful,  as  well  as  religious  dispositions  to 
charity,  proves  to  demonstration  the  need  of  restraint  in  the  direction 
pointcMl  out  by  the  Vice-chancellor  s  paper,  and  he  hoped  that  when 
the  whole  question  was  investigated,  it  would  lead  to  even  greater 
restrictions  than  the  President  contemplated.  It  had  often  appeared 
to  him  strange  that,  odious  as  a  perpetuity  is  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
and  strictly  forbidden  in  common  cases,  it  should  only  need  that  the 
perpetuity  be  for  a  charity,  however  fanciful  and  absurd,  for  it  to  be 
allowed  without  restraint  as  to  amount  or  to  time,  provided  only  it 
did  not  offend  against  the  provisions  of  the  statute  9  Geo.  II.,  cap.  36, 
aod  which  indeed,  if  the  gift  did  not  savour  of  the  realty,  or  con- 
sist of  stock,  did  not  touch  it.  The  mischief  of  locking  up  personalty 
from  drculation  and  the  commercial  use  of  the  existing  inhabitants 
of  the  earth  for  the  time  being,  seems  hitherto  very  much  to  have  es- 
caped attention,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  manifest  evil.  And  moreover 
the  wants  of  one  generation  differ  incalculably  from  those  of  another, 
as  18  evidenced  by  the  frequent  applications  for  judicial  relief  by  pro- 
viding a  new  scheme  for  an  old  charity,  and  for  legislative  interference 
to  set  aside  or  modify  the  founder's  intentions  even  as  to  such  legiti- 
mate objects  as  schools,  colleges.  &c. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Feabok  pointed  out  the  great  difficulty  in  applying 
59  s 
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money  with  advantage  evon  to  the  purest  charity.  If  applied  for 
the  endowment  of  schools,  it  often  made  the  masters  indolent,  because 
it  made  them  independent  of  scholars.*  Almshouses  were  not  wholly 
judicious,  and  were  often  used  for  purposes  not  intended  by  their 
founders. 

Mr.  A.  F.  Mato  was  of  opinion  that  the  paper  under  discuaaion 
enunciated  a  decisive  and  salutary  principle,  ascertaining  the  true 
theory  of  benevolence,  as  modified  by  public  policy ;  and  that  Mr. 
Hare*s  suggestions  were  valuable  amendments,  especially  the  proposal 
for  substituting  the  action  of  the  House  of  Commons  for  that  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  j  a  proposal  which  drew  a  wise  distinction  between 
the  duties  of  the  judge  and  those  of  the  Legislature — seeing  that  the 
habit  of  mind  of  a  judge  must,  generally,  unfit  him  for  dealing  with 
future  and,  therefore,  unseen  conditions.  Mr.  Mayo  considered  that 
one  main  social  object  in  the  restriction  of  the  right  of  private  indi- 
viduals to  tie  up  proi)erty  in  the  future,  was  the  increase  of  value  of 
laud  in  its  convertibility  ;  and  that,  in  the  corresponding  restriction 
of  the  right  of  private  individuals  to  give  a  future  character  to  their 
charities,  the  convertibility  of  those  charities  to  the  social  purposes 
of  the  future  would  be  preserved.  The  doctrine  of  cy  prks  was  a 
clumsy  expedient,  and,  if  logically  carried  out,  should  enable  a  judge 
to  devote  charities  which  fail  from  their  impolicy  to  any  public  ob- 
ject he  may  choose.  He  did  not  approve  of  the  President's  sugges- 
tion of  limiting  the  amount  of  property  to  be  given  to  any  new 
charity  ;  and  this  because  it  would  arrest  the  charitable  impulse  in 
ite  very  inception,  each  man  thinking  himself  the  best  judge  of  what 
is  the  right  amount.  If  the  new  charity  be  otherwise  right  and  ap- 
proved by  the  Commissioners,  such  a  distinction  would  be  invidiousi 
as  the  old  charities  would  still  receive  any  amount  by  will  or  deed ; 
whereas  the  leaning  should  rather  be  in  &vour  of  new  charities,  as 
more  likely  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  social  wants  of  the  time. 
The  reason  why  our  ancestors  did  not  understand  the  true  policy 
i*especting  charities,  was  that  they  confused  the  goodness  of  the  indi- 
vidual act  ^'ith  its  public  policy  ;  and  when  the  two  were  plainly  in- 
contsistent,  they  thought  the  goodness  of  the  giver  made  the  gift  one 
publicly  good,  and,  thei*efore,  useful  He  thought  that  indiscriminate 
small  charities  were  always  bad,  as  tending  to  encourage  the  increase 
of  paupers  in  expectation  of  a  support  which  might  never  I'each  them. 

Mr.  Hennessy,  M.P.,  made  some  remarks  on  the  enactments  which 
prevent  bequests  for  religious  purposes.  The  law  on  this  subject 
was  full  of  anomalies,  and  he  had  introduced  a  Bill  during  the  last 
session  with  the  object  of  placing  all  denominations  on  the  same  foot- 
ing. He  disapproved  of  any  attempt  to  fetter  the  will  of  individuals 
who  wished  to  be  charitafl)le. 

Mr.  Bunting  was  of  opinion,  that  the  President  and  the  other 
speakers  had  forgotten  one  main  element  in  the  question.  It  must  be 
recollected  that  there  were  forty  or  fifty  thousand  charities  whose  exist- 


♦  See  the  paper  by  Rev.  J.  D.  CoUis,  in  Traiuacliont  of  1857,  p.  laS.— Ed. 
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cnce  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  course,  and  that  the  difficulties 
of  dealing  with  such  numbers  were  very  great  A  crusade  against  reli- 
gious endowments  would  raise  a  burst  of  indignation.  He  was  inclined 
to  think  that  the  Mortmain  Laws  should  be  swept  away ;  in  Ireland 
there  were  no  such  laws,  and  no  difficulties  resulted;  in  Scotland 
there  were  none^  and  yet  no  mischief  had  ensued,  though  the  reli* 
gious  zeal  of  the  people  would  make  such  laws  necessary  there  if  any- 
where. The  absurd  distinction  between  realty  and  personalty  should 
be  swept  away,  and  it  would  probably  be  advisable  to  abolish  the 
difference  between  the  restrictions  on  wills  and  those  on  deeds.  The 
strongest  argument  against  the  present  restrictive  law,  was  that  it 
was  constantly  evaded.  The  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery 
was  sufficient  to  prevent  evil,  and  the  new  system  proposed  was  there- 
fore unnecessary.  A  large  amount  of  information  would  be  found 
in  the  parliamentary  repoi*t8  on  Mortmain. 

LAW   OF   BANKRUPTCY  AND  INSOLVENCY. 

On  the  Wednesday,  a  discussion  on  the  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency 
Bill  approved  by  the  Association  at  Liverpool,  and  introduced  into 
Parliament  by  Lord  John  Eussell  in  1859,  was  preceded  by  the 
Beport  of  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Committee,  the  paper  by  Mr. 
Edward  Fry,  printed  at  page  206,  and  a  paper  on  the  Bankrupt 
liaw,  by  Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  Registrar  of  the  Bankruptcy  Court  at 
Newcastle-on-Tyne,  of  which  a  summary  is  given  below. 

Mr,  G.  W.  Hastings  presented  the  Annual  Report  of  the  General 
Committee  on  Mercantile  Legislation,  of  which  he  had  been  chair- 
man during  the  past  year.  The  Committee  was  constituted  by  a 
resolution  passed  by  the  Association  on  the  i6th  of  October,  1858, 
at  Liverpool,  and  consisted,  by  the  terms  of  that  resolution,  of  not 
more  than  seven  members  nominated  by  the  Council  of  the  Associa- 
tion, and  of  two  delegates  chosen  by  any  Chamber  of  Commerce,  or 
similar  body,  subscribing  to  the  Association  as  a  corporate  member. 
The  members  nominated  by  the  Council  were  at  present,  Mr.  Edgar, 
Mr.  Gassiot,  Mr.  Robert  Slater,  Mr.  Smale,  and  himself;  and  the 
bodies  nominating  delegates  were  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Bel- 
fast, Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol,  Edinburgh,  Huddersfield,  Leeds, 
Leith,  Liverpool,  Manchester,  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  Wolverhampton, 
and  Worcester;*  and  the  Trade  Protection  Societies  of  Bristol  and 
Clifton,  Leicestershire,  Liverpool,  and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire. 
The  Committee  had  held  four  meetings  during  the  past  year,t  and 
had  given  their  best  attention  to  three  subjects  referred  to  thein ;  tlie 
Law  of  Bankruptcy  and  Insolvency,  the  Registration  of  Partnerships, 
and  the  Incorporation  of  Chambers  of  Commerce. 

I.  As  to  the  first,  the  Committee  proceeded  to  carry  out  the  in- 
structions given  to  them  at  Liverpool,  in  reference  to  the  Bankruptcy 

*  Since  the  Brmdford  Meeting,  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Coventry  and 
Southampton  have  joined  the  Committee. 

t  On  the  17th  November,  1858,  the  TOth  March,  1859,  ^^®  3'Bt  May,  1859, 
and  isth  October,  1859.    There  were  also  meetings  of  Sub  Committees. 
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Lill  approved  by  the  Association;  and  on  the  I5tli  of  Febmaiy, 
1859,  ^^^  ^^^^  M'ith  some  slight  amendments,  was  introduced  into 
the  House  of  Commons  by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Headlam, 
and  on  the  i6th  of  March  was  read  a  second  time.  The  measure  was 
vigorously  supported  by  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  and  Trade  Pro- 
tection Societies  represented  on  the  Committee,  and  was  reoeived  with 
approbation  by  the  House.  Numerous  petitions  were  presented  in 
its  favour,  and  among  them  one  from  the  Council  of  the  Association.*' 
The  further  progress  of  the  Bill  was  stop{»ed  by  the  disBolation  of 
Pai'liament;  and  the  subsequt^nt  change  of  Government,  inyolving 
the  accession  to  office  of  the  two  members  who  had  charge  of  the 
measure,  prevented  its  introduction  during  the  short  summer  session. 
The  time,  however,  has  not  been  lost.  It  came  to  the  knowledge  of 
the  Committee  that  some  portions  of  the  Bill  were  distastefiil  to  the 
merchants  of  the  City  of  London;  and  being  desirous  to  disarm 
opposition,  and  convinced  also  that  all  mercantile  men  were  agreed 
on  the  broad  principles  of  bankrupt  law  reform,  the  Committee 
obtained  a  conference  with  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  and  other  gentlemen, 
representing  the  trading  interests  of  London.  At  this  meeting  it 
was  represented  by  Mr.  Morley  and  his  colleagues,  that  though  thej 
were  in  favour  of  the  fusion  of  the  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Law, 
they  were  opposed  to  the  abolition  of  the  Court  House  in  Portugal- 
street,  which  would  be  convenient  for  the  disposal  of  small  cases.     It 


*  TO  THE  COMMOHS  OF  THE  UNITED  KINGDOM  OF  GREAT  BBXTADT  AVD  IBBLAim  DT 

FARLIAMENT  ASSEMBLED. 

The  Petition  of  the  Members  of  the  Council  of  the  National  ABSOoiation  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science 

HUMBLT   ShOWETH, 

That  the  laws  relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  in  England  ^nd  Wales 
are  scattered  through  no  less  than  twenty  statutes ;  and  that  the  public  oouvenienM 
aiid  interest  require  that  these  laws  shall  be  consolidated  in  a  single  act. 

That  the  technical  distinctions  between  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  between 
trader  and  non- trader,  produce  anomaly  and  uncertainty  in  the  administimtioii  of 
the  law,  and  ought  to  be  abolished. 

That  no  adequate  means  exist  for  any  facile  and  proper  distribution  of  ihh  estetet 
of  deceased  insulvents,  and  that  such  means  ought  to  be  afforded. 

That  the  expense  of  proceedings  in  hankruptcv  is  far  too  great,  and  ought  to  be 
materially  reduced ;  and  that  the  experience  of  Scotland,  where  the  expenee  of 
sHliieatration  is  not  more  than  twelve  per  cent,  on  the  assets,  affords  a  conolnsiTe 
proof  that,  under  a  well  administered  system  of  bankrupt  law,  the  distributiiiQ  of 
an  estate  nmy  be  clieap  as  well  as  honest  and  efficient. 

Tliat  sufficient  facilities  for  enforcing  voluntary  settlements  between  a  debtor 
and  his  creditors  are  not  afforded  under  the  pr^ent  law,  and  ought  to  be  esta* 
blifihed  without  delay.  « 

That  the  Courts  of  Bankruptcy  are  often  situated  at  a  great  distance  from  tboee 
who  require  to  use  them,  and  that  much  ij^reater  facilities  for  local  justice  in  bank- 
rm>tcy  cases  ought  to  be  given  by  means  of  the  County  Courts. 

That  the  punidbmeut  of  fraudulent  debtors  should  be  more  stringent  and  certaiii 
than  at  present. 

That  a  Bill  has  recently  been  introduced  into  your  Honourable  House,  entitled 
'  A  Bill  to  Amend  and  Consolidate  the  Laws  reUting  to  Bankrupt^  and  Inaolvenoy.' 

That  your  Petitioners  believe  the  provisions  of  the  aforesaid  Bill  are  weU  calcu- 
late to  reuiedy  the  evils,  and  to  carry  out  the  improvements  above  recited. 
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was  also  stated  that  the  mode  of  electing  the  creditors*  assignee,  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  bj  the  whole  body  of  creditors,  might  lead  to  can- 
Tassing  and  to  the  choice  of  improper  persons;  and  that  a  better 
plan  would  be  to  provide  for  the  election  by  the  creditors  at  their 
first  meeting  of  three  unpaid  assignees  out  of  their  own  bo<ly,  who 
should  appoint  either  the  official  assignee,  or  such  other  duly  quali- 
fied person  as  they  might  choose,  to  be  the  paid  manager  of  the 
estate,  occupying  the  same  position  as  the  creditors*  assignee  pro- 
posed in  the  Bill,  and  as  a  trustee  in  a  Scotch  sequestration.  Further, 
it  was  suggested  that  an  addition  should  be  made  to  the  acts  of  bank- 
ruptcy enumerated  in  the  Bill,  by  providing  that  the  non-payment, 
for  six  days  after  it  is  payable,  of  a  debt  due  on  a  certain  day,  on  a 
bill  of  exchange,  or  other  instrument  signed  by  the  debtor,  should  be 
an  act  of  bankruptcy,  provided  the  creditor  should  summon  the 
debtor,  within  a  month  after  it  is  payable,  before  the  Court;  and 
provided  the  Court  should  be  of  opinion  that  the  debtor  has  not  a 
good  defence,  or  is  not  in  good  or  solvent  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  the  certificate,  it  was  recommended  by  Mr.  Morley 
ihat  a  series  of  questions  as  to  the  bankrupt's  conduct  should  be  en- 
dorsed, and  be  filled  up  by  the  commissioner,  thus  affording  to  the 
public  a  real  criterion  of  the  value  of  the  certificate.  These  and  one 
or  two  other  slight  suggestions  were  entirely  agreed  to  by  the  Com- 
mittee^ and  were  ordered  to  be  embodied  in  the  Bill  before  its  re- 
introduction  into  Parliament ;  and  the  Committee  had  now  the  satis- 
&otion  of  reporting  that  the  measure  received  the  support  of  a  largo 
body  of  London  merchants,  as  well  as  of  the  Chambers  of  Commerce 
and  Trade  Protection  Societies,  and  that  it  commanded,  in  fact,  the 
approval  of  the  trading  classes  throughout  the  whole  country. 

a.  The  question  of  the  registration  of  partnerships  was  referred  to 
a  Sub- Committee,  who  reported  that  it  was  expedient  to  obtain  the 
appointment  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  a  select  committee  to 
inquire  into  the  subject.  This  report  was  approved,  and  steps  were 
taken  to  carry  its  recommendation  into  effect,  when  the  discussion  on 
the  Beform  Bill,  and  the  subsequent  dissolution  of  Parliament,  put 
an  end  to  the  design. 

3.  On  the  introduction  into  Parliament  by  the  Lord  Chancellor 
Chelmsford  of  the  '  Trading  Companies  Winding-up  Bill,'  which  con- 
tained a  clause  empowering  the  registration  at  the  Board  of  Trade,  with 
the  privileges  of  corporate  existence,  of  public  bodies  not  constituted 
for  trading  purposes,  it  was  resolved  that  Chambers  of  Commerce 
ought  to  be  specifically  mentioned  in  this  proposed  enactment,  so  as 
to  leave  no  doubt  of  their  power  to  become  incorporate.  He  (Mr. 
Hastings)  accordingly  wrote  to  Lord  Chelmsford,  suggesting  such  an 
insertion  in  the  clause  referred  to,  but  received  an  answer  from  his 
lordship,  expressing  his  belief  that  the  alteration  was  not  needed,  as 
the  words  of  the  Bill  were  wide  enough  to  include  Chambers  of  Com- 
merce. 

Mr.  ELastings,  in  concluding  the  report,  recommended  the  Depart- 
ment to  again  refer  the  subjects  above  mentioned,  with  any  others 
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that  might  be  thought  desirable,  to  the  Committee,  who,  be  hoped, 
would  continue  their  active  exertions  during  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  Sidney  Gibson,  iu  his  paper  *\)n  the  Law  affectiog  Debtors 
and  Creditors,  and  an  Amendment  of  the  Law  of  Bankruptcy/  re- 
viewed the  measures  discussed  in  recent  sessions  of  Parliament  for 
amendment  of  the  law  of  bankruptcy  and  the  assimilation  of  the  laws 
relating  to  bankruptcy  and  insolvency,  and  urged  that  the  evidence 
taken  before  the  Bankruptcy  Inquiry  Commission  and  the  recom- 
mendations of  the  Commissioners  should  be  taken  as  the  guide  to 
legislation  on  this  important  subject.  The  chief  points  in  dispute 
appeared  to  be  the  propriety  of  amalgamating  the  bankruptcy  laws 
with  those  relating  to  the  insolvency  of  non-traders,  and  administering 
them  by  one  tribunal ;  of  subjecting  all  cases  of  insolvency  to  judicial 
control ;  of  restraining  the  creditor's  power  of  imprisonment  for  debt; 
of  abolishing  voluntary  deeds  and  private  arrangements ;  of  retaining 
the  official  assignee;  of  modifying  the  penalties  for  offences  against 
the  law  of  bankruptcy ;  and  of  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  distin- 
guish by  the  present  or  any  classification  of  certificates  of  conformity, 
the  unfortunate,  but  honest,  from  the  fraudulent  or  censurable  trader. 
Assuming  it  to  be  granted  by  all  parties  that  bankruptcy  laws  are 
intended  to  prevent  abuse  of  credit  and  promote  honest  trading ;  to 
diminish  the  frequency  and  disastrous  extent  of  mercantile  fiulures ; 
to  administer  assets  without  needless  expense,  formality,  or  delay ;  to 
prevent  undue  preferences  by  a  foiling  trader,  and  abridge  the  power 
of  a  selfish  creditor ;  and  to  make  the  Bankruptcy  Court  a  tribunal  in 
which  the  honest  debtor  may  without  humiliation  find  vindication  and 
relief  in  all  cases  of  unavoidable  loss  and  misfortune^ — ^the  author 
proceeds  to  consider  whether  the  measures  introduced  by  the  late 
Lord  Chancellor  and  by  Lord  John  Kussell  were  calculated  to  effect 
these  desirable  objects,  and  to  obviate  the  complaints  made  against 
the  present  system  in  bankruptcy,  and  states  his  reasons  for  disap- 
proving of  those  measures.  He  concedes  the  justice  of  the  complaint 
founded  on  the  expense  of  administering  an  estate  in  bankruptcy,  but 
thinks  a  remedy  can  be  applied  only  by  relieving  estates  from  the 
existing  stamp  duties  and  per-centage  fees,  and  from  all  charges  of 
official  assignees,  except  a  commission  on  collection  of  assets ;  in 
or  Jer  to  which  relief  the  author  advocates  the  proposal  that  the  judi- 
cial salaries,  and,  at  all  events,  the  compensation-annuities  for  aboluhed 
offices,  should  be  borne  by  the  Consolidated  Fund,  the  *  Interest  of 
Bankruptcy  Fund  Account'  being  thereupon  transferred  to  the  public* 
and  that  a  limited  salary  should  be  paid  to  the  official  assignees.  He 
thinks  their  numl>er  sliould  be  reduced,  and  that  the  scale  of  remu- 
neration to  those  functionaries  and  to  the  messengers  should  be  lower. 
He  points  out  that  if  all  cases  of  insolvency  of  traders  were  to  be 
made  subject  to  judicial  control  (to  be  exercised  in  public  or  private, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case),  the  scale  of  remuneration 
could  be  so  greatly  reduced,  that  the  official  assignee's  charge  on  each 
estate  would  not  form  any  subject  of  complaint.  As  to  the  collection 
of  assets,  he  recommends  that  each  commissioner  should  be  invested 
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"with  the  powers  of  a  County  Court  judge,  to  enforce  payment  of 
debta  found  due  to  a  bankrupt's  estate,  the  present  machinery  being 
costly  and  unsatisfactory.  The  author  goes  seriatim  through  the 
other  objections  advanc^  against  the  existing  law.  As  to  the  com- 
plaint that  it  is  not  sufficiently  stringent  for  the  punishment  of  fraud, 
he  recommends  a  revision  of  the  penal  clauses  or  category  of  offences 
in  the  Consolidation  Act  of  1849,  ^^^  ^^^^  ^^^  commissioner  should 
be  empowered  to  order  prosecutions,  if  not  himself  to  try,  with  a  jury, 
accusations  against  a  bankrupt.  The  author  does  not  deem  well 
founded  the  complaint  that  those  clauses  are  of  too  inquisitorial  and 
penal  a  character.  After  commending  the  transfer  to  the  Court  of 
the  power  to  give  discharge  by  certificate  (which,  in  the  country,  was 
in  the  discretion  of  creditors  prior  to  Lord  Lyndhurst's  Act  of  1842), 
and  remarking  that  classification  of  certificates  was  not  recommended 
by  the  Commissioners  of  Inquiry,  the  author  objects  to  its  present 
form,  as  not  sufficiently  distinguishing  the  honest  from  the  censurable 
trader,  and  he  agrees  that  certain  forms  which  have  been  suggested  for 
conveying  an  expression  of  opinion  by  the  Court  with  regard  to  the 
trader's  conduct  and  the  cause  of  his  failure,  should  be  substituted 
for  the  Procrustean  form  now  used.  As  to  the  complaint,  put  for- 
ward by  mercantile  associations,  that  creditors  have  not  sufficient 
control  in  the  management  of  an  estate,  the  author  shows  how  effec- 
tive and  sufficient  a  control  (in  his  opinion)  they  possess  by  the  exist- 
ing law  if.  they  choose  to  exercise  it,  and  strongly  deprecates  the 
proposal  to  enable  creditors  to  take  the  administration  of  an  estate 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  Court.  As  to  the  complaint  that  the  procedure 
in  bankruptcy  is  injuriously  public,  the  author  recommends  that  the 
commissioners  be  empowered  to  hear  such  cases  in  chambers,  as  the 
ends  of  justice  may  not  appear  to  them  to  require  that  they  should 
adjourn  into  the  public  court ;  and  he  thinks  proof  of  debts  should 
be  taken  in  private,  and  that  the  ordeal  of  examination  might  be 
divested  of  its  publicity  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court.  Being  con- 
vinced that  all  insolvency  should  be  dealt  with  judicially,  and  that  no 
private  arrangements  out  of  court  should  be  permitted,  the  author 
thinks  all  such  cases  should  be  heard  in  chambers. 

With  regard  to  the  pro{)osal  to  obviate  the  complaint  founded  on  the 
expense  of  the  official  assignee,  and  the  distance  of  the  bankrupt's  place 
of  trade  from  the  court  in  some  cases,  by  dividing  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  Court  of  Bankruptcy  with  the  County  Courts,  he  strongly  urged 
that  the  unity  of  the  tribunal  should  be  preserved ;  that  the  official 
assignee  is  an  essential  part  of  the  improved  system  of  bankru])tcy 
administration  which  Lord  Chancellor  Lyndhurst  extended  to  the 
country  districts  in  1842  ;  that  the  County  Courts  have  no  adminis- 
trative machinery,  and  that  a  variety  of  evils,  which  the  author  spe- 
cified, would  result  from  any  distribution  of  bankruptcy  business 
amongst  a  large  number  of  distinct  and  independent  courts.  Speaking 
from  his  own  experience  of  seventeen  years,  in  a  district  embracing 
four  counties,  and  in  a  court  surrounded  by  a  population  of  more 
than  half  a  million  within  a  radius  of  twelve  miles,  the  author  is 
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persnadcd  that  the  bankruptcy  jurisdiction  is  already  sufficiently 
localized.  He  then  adverted  to  the  proposal  that  the  distinction 
l)etwoen  traders  and  non-traders  should  be  abolished,  and  that  one 
tribunal  should  deal  with  the  insolvency  of  both  classes  of  debtors — a 
proposal  which  was  not  put  forward  as  a  remedy  for  any  defects  in  the 
existing  law,  but  as  an  improvement  in  the  general  law  of  debtor  and 
creditor ;  and  he  approved  of  the  fusion  of  the  two  systems,  while 
admitting  the  distinction  between  the  two  subjects,  but  doubted  the 
policy  of  extending  to  insolvents  out  of  trade — that  is,  to  debtors 
whose  failure  may  not  have  been  occasioned  by  the  unavoidable  losses 
and  misfortunes  incident  to  mercantile  adventure— the  protection  for 
after-acquired  property  which  certificated  traders  now  enjoy.  He 
doubted  whether  even  the  trader  debtor,  whose  failure  arises  from 
undue  dispn>{>ortion  between  his  capital  and  speculations,  from  extra- 
vagance, reckless  trading,  or  other  misconduct  not  amounting  to  cause 
for  refusal  of  certificate,  is  entitled  to  anything  beyond  suspension  of 
process  under  judicial  control.  The  author  then  adverted  to  the 
question  of  abolishing  imprisonment  in  execution,  SAve  in  certain 
cases,  and  to  the  provisions  in  the  measure  submitted  to  Parliament 
by  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford,  acconling  to  which,  arrest  after  judg- 
ment would  be  i>ermitted  rather  as  a  judicial  puni^ment  for  certain 
misconduct  than  as  process  for  recovery  of  the  debt ;  but  the  author 
made  no  other  recommendation  than  that  additional  facilities  should 
be  given  for  summoning  a  judgment-debtor,  as  a  test  of  solvency  and 
a  means  of  preventing  the  dissipation  of  his  estate,  and  that  induce- 
ments should  be  held  out  to  a  failing  debtor  himself  to  stop  payment 
and  seek  the  protection  of  the  Court,  before  his  estate  is  wasted  by 
preference  and  executions. 

With  rvg:\ni  to  the  class  of  small  traders*  petitions,  known  as  'pro- 
t^^tiou  oas<^'  the  author  remarks,  that  few  of  the  petty  traders  owing 
loss  than  30c/.  who  come  for  protection  could  pay  any  dividend  ;  and 
that  the  jurisdiction  in  this  class  of  business,  which  is,  therefore, 
foreign  to  the  purpose  of  a  Court  of  Bankruptcy,  might  well  continue 
to  bo  exercised  bv  another  tribunal  until  it  shall  be  decided  that  all 

m 

iusolvonoy,  as  woU  of  debtors  out  of  trade  as  of  traders,  is  to  be  dealt 
with  by  one  tribunal.  But  the  author  strongly  objects  to  that  pro- 
vision in  the  Pill  of  Lord  Chancellor  Chelmsford,  by  which  a  trader, 
whatever  he  might  owe,  was  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  obtaining 
a^ljudioatiou  against  himself,  whether  his  assets  should  or  should  not 
amount  to  13c/. — ^the  amount  which  a  trader  petitioning  for  adjndi* 
cation  against  himself  must  now  show  his  available  estate  to  be  worth. 
He  protests  against  a  trader  Iving  allowed  to  choose  his  own  time  for 
resorting:  to  the  court,  and  urges  the  pi>Hcy  of  inducing  early  cession 
i>f  an  iu:?v'>lvent  estate.  The  author  takes  occasion  to  remark,  that  the 
natur^  tVeliuipi  of  a  man  reduced  to  bankruptcy  might  be  spared  by 
no  loui^»r  ir.akirg  vvmpul*^'»ry  the  Si^le  of  his  furniture  and  the  break- 
ing up  of  his  home  ;  and  as  to  the  stigma  of  bankruptor.  which  is  said 
to  dotc-r  many  traders  tixMu  rv<i"»rting  to  the  court,  he  oi'mraends  the 
•v:4:^^''stion  of  Mr.  I-awkuxkw  that  the  court  bo  callc-i  •  The  Court  of 
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Liquidation  and  Release.*  He  dwelt  on  the  evils  and  expense  of 
trust-deeds  and  deeds  of  ini^pection,  and  to  the  injustice  often  done  to 
creditors  by  a  trader  who  has  made  a  composition  and  contracts  new 
debts,  in  order  to  pay  the  old  creditors.  The  author  then  recom- 
mends certain  declaratory  enactments  to  amend  the  group  of  clauses 
relating  to  arrangements  by  deed  if  that  mode  of  arrangement  should 
be  continued ;  and  with  regard  to  the  appellate  jurisdiction,  would 
reviye  the  Sub-division  Court  of  Commissioners  as  a  tribunal  of  appeal 
on  questions  of  certificate.  He  concludes  by  recommending  that  the 
codification  of  the  bankrupt  law  and  its  fusion  with  the  law  relating 
to  non-trader  insolvents  be  postponed  to  needful  reform,  and  trusts 
it  may  be  at  length  undertaken  in  that  impartial  spirit  which  has 
been  so  successfully  brought  to  the  improvement  of  other  departments 
of  English  law. 

In  tiie  discussion, 

The  President  observed  that  he  approved  of  the  provision  in  Lord 
John  RusselFs  Bill  for  paying  the  Commissioners  in  Bankruptcy  out 
of  the  Consolidated  Fund  ;  as  he  considered  that  it  was  a  national  duty 
to  defi*ay  the  costs  of  all  judicial  offices  out  of  the  public  purse. 
When  Solicitor-Creneral,  he  had  induced  the  Government  to  transfer 
the  salaries  of  the  judges  in  Chancery  to  the  Consolidated  Fund,  and 
he  had  seen  the  good  result  of  that  measure.  He  wished  to  say  a 
word  as  to  the  expense,  though  on  a  point  not  strictly  connected 
with  the  subject — ^the  costs  of  solicitors.  At  Lord  Cranworth's  re- 
quest)  he  had  inquired  into  the  present  mode  of  remunerating  soli- 
citors, and  he  found  that  they  were  paid  on  a  very  bad  system ; 
being  remunerated  for  what  they  really  do  by  payments  for  trifling 
Bervices,  or  for  services  never  performed.  In  the  course  of  that  inquiry 
ho  was  much  impressed  with  the  fact  that  larger  fees  were  allowed  to 
solicitors  in  Bankruptcy  than  in  other  courts ;  and  he  hoped  that 
an  effort  would  be  made  to  improve  the  mode  of  payment,  and  to 
assimilate  the  rate  of  remuneration  in  all  courts.* 

Mr.  Ratner,  of  the  Huddersfield  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that 
the  evils  of  the  old  system,  whatever  they  might  be,  were,  to  a  great 
extent,  counterbalanced  by  the  localization  of  justice  it  afforded. 
But  Mr.  Gibson's  idea  that  the  adoption  of  Lord  John  RusiselFs  mea- 
sure would  lead  to  a  return  to  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  was  founded 
on  a  fidlacy.  Mr.  Gibson  assumed  that  the  assignee  chosen  by  the 
creditors  would  be  uncontrolled,  whereas,  by  the  provisions  of  the 
Bill,  he  would  be  under  as  strict  a  supervision  by  the  Coui't  as  the 
official  assignee  was  at  present.t 

Mr.  Malcolm  Ross,  of  the  Manchester  Chamber  of  Commerce, 


*  See  Mr.  Edgar's  paper  'On  Professional  Remuneration,'  Tramactiont, 
1858,  p.  137. 

t  The  supervision,  if  we  are  to  judge  by  facts,  could  hardly  be  less  strict.  Since 
the  original  appointment  of  oflliciaJ  assignees,  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  them  have 
absconded  with  sums  in  their  possession  varying  from  80,000/.  downwards.  There 
is,  probably,  no  other  class  in  the  country  which  has  produced,  in  proportion  to  its 
Bumben,  so  laz^e  a  list  of  defaulters.  — £d. 
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considered  that  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill  was  one  of  the  best  consoli- 
dation bills  ever  prepared.  He  thought  provision  should  be  made  to 
prevent  an  English  debtor  evading  his  creditors  bj  going  to  the 
Scotch  Court,  and  getting  whitewashed  there. 

Mr.  H.  F.  Bristowe  pointed  out  the  superiority  of  Lord  John 
Russeirs  Bill  over  that  of  Lord  Chelmsford.  He  made  this  compari- 
son in  no  political  sense,  for  he  coi*dially  concurred  in  the  Yioe-Chan- 
cellor*s  remark  in  his  opening  address,  that  no  shadow  of  political 
feeling  should  ever  tiiige  their  debates,  but  simplj  as  a  lawyer,  and  as 
the  draughtsman  of  Lord  John  KusseH's  Bill  There  were  four 
points  in  Bankinipt  Law  Amendment  on  which  commercial  men  should 
declare  themselves  strongly,  i.  The  necessity  of  consolidating  the 
acts  on  the  subject.  2.  The  expediency  of  giving  the  creditors  more 
power  over  the  realization  of  the  assets,  and  of  curtailing  the  func- 
tions of  the  official  assignee.  3.  The  fusion  of  bankruptcy  and  insol- 
vency, the  abolition  of  the  distinction  between  trader  and  non-trader, 
and  the  enactment  of  the  '  Dead  Men's  Cla«ises.'  4.  The  undesirable- 
ness  of  mixing  up  joint  stock  company  legislation  with  any  bank- 
ruptcy bill. 

On  the  first  point,  Mr.  Bristowe  pointed  out  that  Lord  John 
Husseirs  Bill  would  consolidate  in  one  statute  the  whole  existing  law, 
while  Lord  Chelmsford's  would  add  an  additional  and  fruitful  elemenc 
to  the  present  confusion.  With  regard  to  the  second,  full  power  waa 
given  by  Lord  John  Russell's  measure  to  the  creditors  to  choose  their 
own  assignee^  and  the  great  principle  was  affirmed  of  leaving  mercan- 
tile men  to  manage  their  own  business  in  their  own  way.  The  third 
point  comprehended,  under  three  aspects,  the  principle  of  administer^ 
ing  in  one  courts  and  with  one  form  of  procedure,  a  branch  of  the  law 
now  split  up  under  three  tribunals.  On  the  foiirth  head  he  observed, 
that  an  act  on  joint  stock  companies  had  no  logical  connexion  with 
one  on  bankruptcy,  and  that  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly's  proposal  to  deal  with 
these  two  distinct  subjects  in  a  single  measure  was  calculated  to 
confuse  rather  than  to  simplify  the  law.  Mr.  Biistowe,  in  conclusion, 
urged  on  the  mercantile  delegates  present  the  necessity  for  union  and 
effort,  seeing  that  the  opposition  to  their  bill  from  an  established  court 
and  a  tribe  of  officials  would  be  sure  to  be  constant  and  powerful. 

Mr.  Hastings  said  tliat  the  objection  to  extending  jurisdiction  in 
bankruptcy  to  the  County  Courts  on  the  ground  that  they  were 
ambulatory,  was  simply  a  mistake  as  to  the  fact.  Each  County  Court 
was  as  fixed  a  tribunal  as  the  Court  of  Chancery,  and  had  its  own 
jurisdiction,  officers,  and  buildings ;  but  as  every  court  had  not  suffi- 
cient business  to  occupy  a  judge,  it  had  been  wisely  provided  that 
the  judge  should,  in  most  cases,  be  attached  to  several  courts.  Tliis 
had  led  to  the  erroneous  idea  that  the  County  Courts  were  ambula- 
tory. As  to  the  observation  that  legislation,  on  certain  points, 
was  unnecessary,  because  the  Lord  Chancellor  had  the  power  of 
making  orders,  it  carried  with  it  its  own  refutation  ;  if  a  public  func- 
tionary has  the  power  to  remedy  an  evil,  and  for  years  neglects  to 
exercise  that  power,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Legislature  to  inter- 
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fere.  With  regard  to  the  question  of  expenses,  he  considered  it  of  no 
imi>ortauce  whether  they  were  a  little  more  or  a  little  less  per  cent. 
Calculated  in  the  most  favourable  way,  the  expenses  were,  at  least, 
double  those  in  Scotland,  where  the  bankrupt  law  was  administered 
to  the  complete  satisfaction  of  a  shrewd,  economical,  and  careful 
people.  But,  if  they  wished  to  consult  a  good  authority  on  this  head, 
let  them  turn  to  page  516  of  the  Report  of  the  Bankruptcy  Com- 
mission (1856),  where  some  carefully  compiled  tables  showed  a  total 
of  upwards  of  30  per  cent,  on  the  realized  assets.  The  Judicial 
Statistics  (1858)  would  help  to  show  how  the  money  went.  The 
commissioner  at  Exeter  was  paid  1800^.  a  year,  and  had  a  registrar 
at  800/.  a  year  to  help  him ;  the  total  number  of  cases  in  his  court  for 
1 857  having  been  39,  of  which  only  30  proceeded  as  far  as  the  examina- 
tion of  the  bankrupt.  It  was  untrue  to  say  that  the  opposition  to  the 
official  assignee  system  arose  from  any  desire  to  return  to  the  evils 
existent  before  1831,  or  was  based  merely  on  the  present  expense. 
Ample  securities,  carefully  copied  from  the  successful  Scotch  system, 
had  been  adopted  in  Lord  John  Husseirs  Bill  to  insure  punctuality 
and  efficiency  from  the  creditors*  assignee ;  and  if  the  expenses  were 
materially  reduced  to-morrow,  he  should  remain  equally  opposed  to  a 
Bystem  founded  on  that  false  legislation  which  aimed  at  doing  by 
officialism  what  men  should  do  for  themselves.  Any  one  would  imagine, 
.from  the  tone  adopted  by  their  advocates,  that  official  assignees  were 
unassailable ;  whereas  they  had  shown  themselves  often  inefficient, 
and  not  seldom  dishonest. 

Mr.  S.  MoBLEY  said  that  there  was  no  Chamber  of  Commerce  in 
London,  so  that  the  metropolis  could  not,  like  other  town^,  utter  a 
united  voice.  But  he  represented  a  large  body  of  London  traders 
who  desired  to  co-operate  in  this  matter  with  the  provincial  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce,  and  who  had  come  to  an  understanding  with 
them  in  reference  to  Lord  John  Russell's  Bill.  Under  the  present 
system  the  London  Court  of  Bankruptcy  was  rapidly  drifting  to  ex- 
tinction, it  having  become  so  obnoxious  that  traders  refused  to 
enter  it. 

Mr.  Norwood,  of  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that  he 
had  been  directed  by  his  Chamber  to  give  a  strenuous  support  to  the 
BilL  The  Court  of  Bankruptcy  shoiild  be  a  machine  for  realizing 
assets,  and  its  constitution  should  bo  framed  for  that  object  chiefly. 
He  moved — 

That  this  department  requests  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Committee  to  tako 
prompt  measures  to  secure  Uie  introduction  into  Parliament  of  the  Bill  to  amend 
and  consolidate  the  laws  relating  to  bankrupts  and  insolvents,  brouglit  in  last  ses- 
sion by  Lord  John  Russell  and  Mr.  Headlam,  with  the  amendments  since  made, 
M  stated  in  the  report  presented  to  this  department. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Lloyd,  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  se- 
conded the  resolution,  and  said  that  the  expense  might  vary  in  diffe- 
rent localities,  but  that  the  accounts  carefully  compiled  for  his 
Chamber  by  a  clerk  in  the  official  assignee's  office,  showed  that  the 
tax  on  estates  in  the  Birmingham  Court  was  on  the  average  50  per 
cent. 
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The  Right  Hon.  Joseph  Napier  (from  the  chair),  said  that  it  was 
satisfactory  the  question  had  arrived  at  a  near  prospect  of  solution. 
In  legislating  for  Ireland,  he  had  always  found  that  the  true  way  was 
to  consult  the  class  who  would  be  affected  by  the  proposed  measure, 
and  on  that  principle,  this  being  a  commercial  question  should  be 
settled  by  commercial  men.  As  to  the  official  assignee  the  best  plan 
would  be  to  leave  the  creditors  free,  and  let  them  decide  on  the  spot. 
If  the  official  assignee  were  the  best  man,  he  would  probably  be 
chosen,  but  at  any  rate  those  who  were  interested  in  the  estate  should 
have  the  option.  In  Ireland  they  had  found  it  an  advantage  to  raise 
the  position  of  the  Court;  they  bad  now  judges  instead  of  commb- 
sioners,  and  bankruptcy  and  insolvency  were  administered  in  one 
tribunal.  He  had  long  regretted  that  England,  Scotland,  and  Ire- 
land had  separate  systems  of  commercial  laW|  and  he  trusted  that 
this  would  not  long  coutinue. 

The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously.* 

LAW  OF  COLLISIONS  AT  SEA. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  Danson's  Paper  printed  at  p.  ai6, 

Mr.  Norwood,  of  the  Hull  Chamber  of  Commerce,  said  that  as  a 
shipowner,  he  was  deeply  interested  in  the  question.  He  wished  to 
know  whether  the  limited  liability  established  by  the  laws  of  other^ 
maritime  countries  extended  to  English  vessels.  [Mr.  Danson  said' 
it  was  impossible  to  answer  that  question ;  it  was  a  matter  for  oonjeo- 
ture;  but  there  was  little  doubt  that  in  America  the  precedent  of 
Yice-Chancellor  Wood's  decision  would  be  followed.]  Without  some 
limitation  small  vessels  could  not  safely  put  to  sea,  and  it  must  be 
remembered,  that  for  one  great  vessel  there  were  five  hundred  small 
vessels,  whose  owners  it  was  the  public  policy  to  encourage.  It 
would  be  most  important  in  some  mode  or  other  to  assimilate  the 
laws  of  all  civilized  countries  on  this  head. 

The  Eight  Hon.  J.  Napier  (from  the  chair),  thought  this  questioa 
should  be  referred  to  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Committee.  As  a 
lawyer  he  approved  of  Vice-Chancellor  Wood's  decision,  but  he 


*  On  the  iind  November  UmI,  the  Mercantile  Legislation  Committee  met  at 
the  otBce  of  the  Association  in  London,  and  then  proceeded,  in  accordance  with  a 
resolution  passed  by  them  at  Bradford,  to  wait  upon  Lord  Palmerstou,  to  urge  on 
the  Government  the  necessity  for  immediate  legislation  on  the  subject  of  bank- 
ruptcy, in  accordance  with  the  principles  of  Lord  John  Russell's  BilL  The  dcMpu* 
tation  was  accompanied  by  a  number  of  members  of  Parliament,  and  oonsistea  of 
delegates  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  of  Birmingham,  Bradford,  Bristol, 
Coventry,  Edinburgh,  Huddersfield,  Hull,  Leeds,  Leith,  Liverpool,  Sheffield, 
Southampton,  and  Worcester ;  and  the  Trade  Protection  Societies  of  Leicester- 
shire and  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Samuel  Morley  was  present  on 
behalf  of  a  large  number  of  London  merchants.  Sir  John  Ramsden  having  intro- 
duced the  deputation,  and  Mr.  Hastings  and  Mr.  Morley  having  stated  the  views 
of  the  mercantile  bodies  represented,  Lord  Palmerston  and  the  Attorney- General 
(Sir  Richard  Bethel  1)  pledged  the  Government  to  the  introduction,  in  the  next 
session,  of  a  Bankruptcy  Bill,  framed  to  meet  the  wishes  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity. 
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thongbt  that  it  was  now  desirable  to  effect  by  treaty  with  foreigu 
countries  an  international  law  on  the  subject. 

FRAUDULENT  IMITATION  OF  TBADE  MARKS. 

In  the  discussion  on  Mr.  By  land's  paper  printed  at  p.  229, 

Mr.  Daniel,  Q.C.,  observed  that  a  remedial  law  should  not  be 
limited  to  punishing  the  imitation  of  trade  marks.  In  Farina  v, 
Silverlock,  the  defendant  was  a  printer  supplying  to  others  the  means 
for  committing  iraud,  and  he  deserved  punishment  equally  with  the 
fraudulent  seller.  He  believed  that  the  offence  under  consideration 
was  indictable,  as  a  cheat,  at  common  law,  and  he  quoted  Queen  v. 
Smith  in  the  Court  of  Criminal  Appeal.  He  hoped  that  another 
dishonest  practice,  that  of  warranting  lengths  and  weights  untruly, 
might  be  provided  for  in  any  alteration  of  the  law.* 

Mr.  Bartlett,  needle  manufiEu;turer  of  Bedditch,  said  that  he  had 


*  ffinoe  the  Bradford  meetiDg  the  foUomng  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Mr. 
Bjland  to  the  Solieiiors*  JourruU : 

In  the  paper  which  I  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  for  the 
Promotion  of  Social  Science  at  Bradford,  I  ventured  to  doubt  the  correctness  of 
the  proposition  implied  in  an  address  by  Sir  Richard  Bethell  to  the  Society  of 
Arts,  that  the  fraudulent  imitation  of  tradesmen's  names  or  marks  on  goods 
ofiered  for  sale  was  not  indictable  at  common  law.  In  the  discusnion  which  fol- 
lowed the  paper,  Mr.  Daniel,  Q.G. ,  said,  that  in  the  case  of  Reg.  v.  Smith,  the 
judges  had  intimated  their  opinion  that  such  offence  was  indictable.  Since  the 
meeting  I  have  referred  to  this  case,  and  was  thus  led  to  another  recent  case,  which 
is  of  great  importance  to  all  interested  in  the  question.  It  appears  to  me  to  settle 
the  point  more  conclusively  than  the  case  first  mentioned,  and  being  desirous  of 
directing  the  attention  of  attorneys  to  this  mode  of  proceeding,  as  likely  to  be  more 
efficacious  in  checking  the  disgraceful  practice  of  counterfeiting  trade  marks,  than 
by  injunction  or  action  at  law,  I  crave  a  space  in  your  columns  for  a  notice  of  the 
case.  I  refer  to  Regina  v.  Gloss  (27  L.  J.,  M.  G.  54).  The  prisoner,  a  picture- 
dealer,  had  sold  a  copy  of  a  painting  by  Linnell  as  an  original ;  and  on  the  copy 
the  name,  J.  Linnell,  was  painted  in  the  comer,  in  imitation  of  the  name  on  the 
original  picture.  He  was  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court,  on  an  indictment 
containing  three  counts  :  the  first,  for  obtaining  money  under  false  pretences  ;  the 
second,  for  a  cheat  at  common  law ;  and  the  third,  for  a  cheat  at  common  law  by 
means  of  a  forgery.  On  the  first  count  he  was  acquitted,  on  the  second  and  thini 
he  was  found  guilty,  but  judgment  was  respited,  in  order  that  the  opinion  of  the 
Court  of  Criminal  Appeal  might  be  taken  whether  the  second  and  third  counta 
sufficiently  showed  an  offence  at  common  law.  The  conviction  was  quashed, 
because,  as  to  the  third  count,  there  was  no  forgery ;  and  as  to  the  second,  for  the 
reason  appearing  in  the  following  quotation  from  Chief  Justice  Cockbum^sjudg- 
m^it: — *  As  to  the  second  count,  we  have  carefully  examined  the  authorities,  aiid 
the  result  is,  that  we  think  that  if  a  person,  in  the  course  of  his  trade,  openly  and 
publicly  carried  on,  put  a  false  mark  or  token  upon  an  article,  so  as  to  pass  it  off 
as  a  genuine  one,  when,  in  fact,  it  is  only  a  spurious  one,  and  the  article  is  sold 
and  money  obtained  by  means  of  that  false  mark  or  token,  that  will  be  a  cheat  at 
common  law.  As,  for  instance,  if  a  man  sold  a  gun  with  the  mark  of  a  particular 
manufacturer  upon  it,  so  as  to  make  it  appear  to  be  the  genuine  production  of  the 
manufiMturer,  that  would  be  a  false  mark  or  token,  and  the  party  would  be  guilty 
of  a  cheat,  and,  therefore,  liable  to  punishment,  if  the  indictment  were  fairly 
framed  so  as  to  meet  the  case ;  and,  therefore,  upon  the  second  count  of  this 
indictment,  the  prisoner  would  have  been  liable  to  be  convicted  if  that  count  had 
been  propei^y  framed.  But  we  think  the  count  is  insufficient ;  because  although 
it  sets  out  the  false  token,  it  does  not  sufficiently  show  that  it  was  by  means  of 
that  fidse  token  that  the  prisoner  was  enabled  to  sell  the  picture.' 
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suffered  largely  from  the  imitation  of  bis  trade  mark  on  the  Conti- 
nent, particularly  in  France,  where  from  three  to  flye  millions  of 
noodles  of  inferior  character  were  introduced  from  Germany,  and  as 
they  could  scarcely  be  detected  from  the  genuine  article,  the  repnta- 
tion  of  his  firm  suffered. 

Mr.  Thomas  Webster  had  no  doubt  that  any  fraudulent  imitation 
of  a  mark  was  indictable  at  common  law,  but  in  his  opinion  the 
true  remedy  for  the  frauds  complained  of,  was  to  give  a  copyright  in 
trade  marks.  He  advised  mercantile  men  to  unite  in  obtaining  an 
Act  for  this  purpose,  rather  than  any  criminal  enactment. 

^[r.  Jacksox,  master  cutler  of  Sheffield,  said  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce of  Sheffield  had  applied  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  and  tiiat  the 
late  Attorney-General,  Sir  F.  Kelly,  had  promised  to  prepare  a  Bill 
enabling  the  Crown  to  enter  into  treaties  with  foreign  €k>Yemment8; 
for  the  real  want  was  a  ready  access  to  foreign  tribunals,  and  Cham- 
bers of  Commerce  should  unite  to  obtain  conventions  with  other 
countries.  The  rule  in  Prussia  was  to  put  Euglish  names  on  their 
manufaotures;  the  only  exceptions  being  in  the  case  of  their  best 
articles.  In  Sheffield  there  is  a  system  of  registration  carried  out  by 
the  Cutlers*  Company,  who  have  summary  powers  in  the  town  and 
witliin  six  miles  of  it^ 

The  RiiiiiT  Hon.  J.  Napier  (from  the  chair),  observed  that  things 
worv  in  a  convenient  state  for  action  on  the  subject,  as  the  At- 
tomey-Geueral,  both  of  the  late  and  of  the  present  Governments 
was  in  &vour  of  an  amendment  of  the  law.  The  common  law 
on  the  subject  was  rather  misty, — ^much  like  that  part  of  it  which 
related  to  fraud  by  trustees  before  the  passing  of  the  'Franda- 
leut  Trustee  Act^  He  thought  the  present  subject  should  be 
dealt  with  in  the  same  way ;  or,  better  still,  that  some  provision 
sLv  u!vl  W  iutrodnceii  into  the  Bills  that  had  been  prepared  for  the 
consolidation  of  the  criminal  law. 

INCORPORATION   OF  CHAMBERS  OF  COMMERCE. 

Mr.  John  Parungtx^n,  in  his  paper  on  this  suiject,*  gave  an  ao^ 
count  of  the  formutlou  of  the  Bradford  Chamber,  and  the  services  it 
h;«u  rt'iuii'roii  to  the  mencautile  interests  of  the  town.  It  had  been 
ir.stru  men  till  in  obtciiuiug  a  more  satisfiictory  adj\i5tment  of  the  postal 
armna^omor.:^  and  had  a^s^istod  in  procuring  the  ^^bolidon  of  the  soap 
d\:::os«  ^hioh  pros^oni  heavily  on  the  worsted  trade.  It  took  a  share 
in  tLo  repn^'Uiations  which  induced  the  Dutch  Gc^verLment  to  place 
our  c\}K»n«  TO  HoIUnd  on  a  favourable  footing.  It  s^exiia  deputation 
to  t:;o  Paris  Exhil-iiion  in  iJ>55,  who  rfj«oned  tn  the  wools, 
xi;aoL:i;ory.  war|\  and  weil*  woven  anii  dyed  foVric:*.  there  exhibited, 
dirtv.iui:  at  ton;  ion  to  new  s^uives  of  ^ui»J•ly  of  tLe  rair  material,  and 
to  :i.o  iur.^Tv^vomont  in  the  in;i:.nor  of  workiii;;  it,  li»  tie  ten  vean 
of  i;*:  o\;s:<  r.ot»  it  haxl  Kvn  The  moans  of  obtainini:  f-T  the  district 
groAtor  Kv.if.ts  than  vvuld  l;.^vo  Kvu  at:^uiH\l  iu  twesiy  years  with- 

•  S.X  M:   P*r"..:'^vw'*  f^^nucr  l^ajvr  %\q  UiU  suVjtv:,  rr-x«. •,..«,  xS^S,  p.  151. 
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oat  its  interference,  and  lie  considered  that  it  could  accompUsli  much 
more  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  that  its  incorporation  would 
enable  it  to  approach  Government,  in  matters  bearing  on  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  the  district,  with  greater  authority  and  convenience. 

In  the  discussion  considerable  difference  of  opinion  was  expressed. 

Mr.  Cowan  and  Mr.  Mitchell,  both  of  the  Edinburgh  Chamber  of 
Commerce,  supported  Mr.  Darlington's  views,  and  stated  that  their 
Chamber  had  derived  great  advantage  from  the  grant  to  them,  manj 
years  ago,  of  a  royal  charter. 

Mr.  S.  S.  Lloyd,  of  the  Birmingham  Chamber  of  Commerce,  was 
opposed  to  incorporation.  At  present  a  Chamber  depended  for  its 
inflnence  on  its  own  numbers  and  energy ;  if  incorporated,  it  might 
dwindle  almost  to  nothing,  and  yet  continue  to  speak  the  voice  of  a 
community  it  had  ceased  to  represent. 

THE  PBOYINCE  OF  LEGISLATION. 

Mr.  J.  Campbell  Siutu  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  in  which  he 
laid  down  the  principle,  that  to  obtain  the  maximum  of  public  good, 
with  the  minimum  of  interference  with  private  will,  was  the  highest 
end  of  government.  But  the  discovery  of  what  constituted  the  pub- 
lic good  formed  part  of  the  problem,  and  that  had  been  differently 
determined  in  different  ages  and  by  different  nations.  The  legislative 
idea  generally  acted  on  in  this  country  as  most  likely  to  produce  the 
maximum  of  public  good,  was  to  leave  each  individual  to  seek  his 
own  good  by  all  means  not  dishonest  and  prejudicial  to  his  neigh- 
bours. The  tendency  in  our  justly-lauded  constitution  was  to  have 
no  government  at  all.  The  houest  man  uevor  came  into  contact  with 
the  laws.  His  life  was  the  same  as  if  they  did  not  exist  It  was  only 
to  enforce  just  and  to  silence  uujust  claims  that  law  and  lawyers  need 
exist  at  all.  Mr.  Smith  gave  some  curious  examples  of  legislative  in- 
terference, before  the  principle  he  starts  with  was  fully  established. 
In  touching  on  the  sanitary  and  educational  legislation  of  the  present 
day,  Mr.  Smith  showed  on  what  grounds  a  ceii^ain  amount  of  inter- 
ference with  individual  liberty  was  justifiable,  to  secure  the  public 
health  and  well  being.  He  concluded  by  saying,  *  I  close,  asking  the 
question,  instead  of  answering  it,  What  are  the  limits  of  legislation  ? 
It  is  plain  that  it  is  impossible  to  Bx,  or  even  indicate  them  except 
provisionally.  A  few  elements,  a  few  national  principles  that  ought 
to  go  to  determine  them,  are  all  that  can  be  stated.  Like  fashions  in 
drcsBS,  in  drinking,  in  eating,  in  travelling,  in  amusements,  in  manners, 
in  customs,  in  religion,  they  will  vary  from  age  to  age.  They 
will  vary  with  race,  with  climate,  with  advancing  science ;  and  they 
will  fluctuate  from  gross  license  to  gross  compulsion,  under  the  tread 
of  pestilence,  famine,  and  war.  No  human  sagacity  can  foresee  what 
they  may  be  any  more  than  the  harvests,  the  sunshine,  the  storms, 
the  individual  destinies  of  the  next  hundred  years,  and  folly  alone  will 
attempt  with  precision  to  predict  them  ;  blind  and  rash  enthusiasm 
alone  will  venture  to  settle  the  details  of  duty  for  the  rational  freemen 
or  the  irrational  fanatics  to  be  born  in  the  centuries  to  come,  with 
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needs,  whims,  impulses,  convictions,  aspirations  of  tbeir  own,  urging 
them  against  the  barriers  of  past  ideas  until  these  relax  or  burst.' 

THE  LAW  OF  COPYRIGHT  AND  PATENT. 

The  paper  of  Mr.  Webster  on  this  subject  will  be  found  at  page  237, 
and  that  of  Mr.  Clay  at  page  244. 

Mr.  A.  y.  Newton  contributed  a  paper  '  On  the  Defects  of  Oortain 
Provisions  of  the  Patent  Law  Amendment  Act,  with  Suggestions  fur 
their  Ilemoval.'  After  showing  the  working  of  the  Patent  Act  of 
1852  to  have  been  on  the  whole  satisfactory,  Mr.  Newton  pointed  out 
the  hardships  arising  to  patentees  from  the  obligation  to  get  their 
patents  stamped  at  the  end  of  three  and  of  seven  years,  with  a  50/., 
and,  at  the  latter  term,  with  a  lool.  stamp,  and  to  produce  the 
stamped  deed  before  the  expiration  of  the  three  years  and  seven  yearn 
respectively  at  the  office  of  the  commissioners : — ist.  Patentees  have 
duly  stamped  their  patents  with  the  proper  stamp,  but  have  neglected 
to  produce  the  instrument  at  the  office ;  2nd,  they  have  offered  pay- 
ment of  the  tax  within  the  prescribed  period,  without  being  able  to 
present  the  patent  to  be  stamped,  that  being,  perhajw,  at  the  time  in 
another  hemisphere.  Mr.  Newton  has  drawn  up  a  short  Bill  to 
remedy  this  defect,  by  allowing  n^lected  payments  to  be  made  within 
a  certain  specified  period,  so  that  neglect,  accident,  or  misadventare 
may  no  longer  at  once  deprive  a  man  of  any  patent  which  he  is 
anxious  to  keep  in  force. 

Mr.  KoBERTON  Blaine  read  a  paper  '  On  International  Copyright 
Property  in  Works  of  Literature  and  the  Fine  Arts,'  giving  an 
account  of  the  present  condition  of  our  copyright  laws,  and  comparing 
them  somewhat  unfavourably  with  those  of  other  countries.  The 
resolutions  of  a  conference  held  at  Brussels  in  1858,  embody  the  prin- 
ciples which  he  urged  as  those  which  ought  to  guide  the  further 
amendment  of  the  copyright  laws  of  England.  The  resolutions  are  as 
follows : — 

'  I.  The  congress  considers  that  the  principle  of  an  international 
recognition  of  property  in  works  of  literature  and  art  in  fiivour  of  their 
authors  ought  to  take  a  place  in  the  legislation  of  all  civilized  nations. 

<  2.  This  principle  ought  to  be  admitted  from  country  to  coontrj, 
even  in  the  absence  of  reciprocity. 

'3.  Foreign  authors  ought  to  be  placed  upon  exactly  the  same 
footing  as  native  authors. 

'  4.  There  is  no  reason  for  requiring  foreign  authors  to  conform  to 
particular  formalities,  in  order  to  be  qualified  to  claim  the  right  of 
property.  In  order  to  obtain  that  right,  it  ought  to  be  sufficient  that 
they  should  have  complied  with  the  formalities  required  by  the  law 
of  the  country  where  the  origiual  publication  first  apjieared. 

'5.  It  is  desirable  that  all  countries  should  adopt,  for  property  in 
works  of  literature  and  art^  a  legislation  resting  upon  a  uniform 
basis.' 

After  some  discussion  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  Websteri  and  seconded 
by  Mr.  Macfie  ; — 
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ThaX  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  the  question 
of  improvements  in  the  law  of  patents,  and  to  co-operate  with  the  Committee  of 
the  British  Association  for  the  same  object.* 

SCIENTIFIC  EVIDENCE  IN  COURTS  OF  LAW. 

Dr.  Letheby  presented  a  paper  '  On  the  Application  of  Science  to 
the  Discovery  of  Crime  and  the  Administration  of  Justice/  in  which 
he  brought  forward  the  figures  of  the  BegiHtrar-General  to  prove  how 
little  is  done  for  the  scientific  investigation  of  sudden  deaths.     Out 
of  68,554  violent  deaths  inqiiired  into  during  the  five  years  from  1852 
to  1856,  there  were  21,595  imperfectly  reconled ;  and  if  to  these  be 
added  18,488  '  sudden  deaths/  which  were  so  returned  during  that 
time,  and  374a  deaths  from  gastritis  (a  disease  which  rarely,  if  ever, 
arises  from  natural  causes),  there  is  a  total  of  43,825  deaths  not  satis- 
fihctorily  aooounted  for.     Of  the  2007  deaths  from  poison  investigated 
in  those  years,  634  were  not  specified  as  to  the  poison  :  and  of  the 
12,850  set  down  to  drowning,  11,758  are  merely  recorded  as  *  found 
drowned.'    Lastly,  there  are  195  cases  of  suicide,  182  murder,  257 
manslaughter,  2402  of  accident,  1684  of  injury,  and  608  of  infanti- 
cide, in  which  the  actual  cause  of  death  is  not  specified.     Dr.  Letheby 
suggested  that  there  should  be  a  responsible  officer  to  decide,  in  the 
first  place,  when  an  inquest  is  necessary ;  for  this  at  present  rests 
with  the  coroner's  constable,  who  often  finds  it  as  advantageous  to 
suppress  a  needful  inquiry,  as  he  does  to  provoke  one  that  is  unneces- 
sary.    The  coroner  should  be  assisted  in  the  investigation  by  an  officer 
who  is  well  acquainted  with  medico-legal  science,  and  who  should  be 
present  throughout  every  sti^  of  the  proceedings.     Any  analysis 
should  be  conducted  by   those  who  are  especially  skilled  in  such 
examinations.     A  part  only  of  the  materials  should  be  operated  upon 
at  a  time^  and  the  rest  (should   be  kept  for  future  investigation. 
Again,  the  chemical  inquiry  should  be  conducted  in  the  presence  of 
an  authorized  officer,  and  if  required,  in  the  presence  of  a  person 
nominated  by  the  accused     In  cases  of  doubt  or  dispute,  the  further 
analysis  of  the  suspected  matters  should  be  conducted  by  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  Crown  ;  and  the  results  of  all  scientific  investigations 
should  invariably  be  laid  before  the  judge  and  the  jury  in  the  form  of 
a  written  report,  the  language  and  conclusions  of  which  have  been 
well  considered.     And,  lastly,  instead  of  submitting  the  scientific 
expert  or  witness  to  the  cross-examination  of  a  skilful  advocate,  he 
shoidd  merely  be  required  to  answer  the  questirms  put  to  him  by  the 
judge  or  jury.     Some  such  a  reform  as  this  in  the  scientific  part  of  a 
criminal  procedure,  would  not  only  be  the  means  of  furthering  the 
ends  of  justice,  but  it  would  also  secure  the  proper  assistance  of 
science  in  the  discovery  of  crime,  and  would  raise  it  to  that  position 
which  it  ought  to  occupy  in  a  court  of  justice. 


*  A  Special  Committee  on  this  subject  was  accordingly  appointed  by  the  Council 
on  the  22nd  of  November  last. 
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Facts  as  to  the  Extent  to  which  the  Principle  of  Competition  is 
at  present  applied  to  Appointments  in  the  Civil  Service.  By 
Horace  Mann. 

IT  was  not  originally  my  intention  to  offer  anything  upon  tbia 
topic  at  the  present  meeting  of  the  Association,  but,  seeing  that  the 
subject  had  been  set  down  for  consideration,  it  occurred  to  me,  a  few 
days  before  the  expiration  of  the  time  for  sending  in  Papers,  that  a 
short  statement,  making  known  the  precise  position  of  the  queation 
at  the  latest  time^  would  probably  be  usefid  to  those  who  znight  wish 
to  take  part  in  the  discussion. 

From  the  Fourth  Report  of  the  Civil  Service  CommissionerB  we 
learn  that,  in  the  year  1858,  there  were  230  situations  for  which  com- 
petitions were  held  ;  the  number  of  competitors  examined  being  647. 
The  number  of  situations  filled  up  toitJunU  competition^  during  the 
same  period,  was  962,  of  which  number  225  were  occupied  by  perma- 
nent clerks,  or  officers  of  equal  rank,  123  by  temporary  clerks,  1 11  by 
excise  officers,  133  by  tide-waiters  and  weighers,  362  by  letter-carriers 
and  similar  post-office  officials,  and  8  by  office-keepers  and  messengera 
I  must  leave  the  meeting  to  form  its  own  views  as  to  how  £etr  these 
962  situations  are  suitable  for  public  competition,  expressing  only 
my  own  continued  adherence  to  the  convictions  uttered  on  former 
occasions,  that  such  competition  is  even  more  applicable  to  the  lower 
than  to  the  higher  situations  in  the  Civil  Service — ^that  the  Civil 
Service  Commissioners  would  have  no  difficiilty  in  so  adapting  their 
tests  as  to  ensure  the  selection  of  the  most  capable  officers — and  that 
it  is  only  by  applying  the  principle  of  competition  to  the  offices  for 
wliich  persons  in  the  humbler  conditions  of  life  become  candidates 
that  this  instnmientality  can  be  expected  to  produce  any  consider- 
able effect  upon  the  promotion  of  popular  education  throughout  the 
country. 

The  figures  in  the  Commissioners*  last  Report  show  a  certain 
amount  of  progress ;  as  the  number  of  clerkships  competed  for,  in 
1858,  was  as  many  as  230  against  only  82  in  the  previous  year; 
while  the  number  of  nominations  to  clerkships,  &c.,  vnthout  competi- 
tion, was  reduced  from  563  to  335. 
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It  maj  be  assnmed  now  that  competition  for  permanent  clerk- 
ships prevails,  as  the  general  rule,  in  the  following  departments : — 

The  offices  of  all  the  Secretaries  of  State ;  the  Treasury ;  Audit- 
Office  ;  Board  of  Trade ;  Civil  Service  CommiBsion ;  Customs  (as  to 
London  clerkships,  and  with  sundry  exceptions);  Education  Office 
(though  in  1858  the  only  two  appointments  made  were  without  com- 
petition) ;  Inland  Revenue ;  Paymaster-GeneraVs  Office ;  Poor-Law 
Board ;  Post  Office  (as  to  London  clerkships) ;  Registrar-Crenerars 
Office  j  Office  of  Works ;  Office  of  Woods ;  and  all  the  departments 
in  Ireland  under  the  immediate  control  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant. 
Competition,  I  have  said,  prevails  in  these  departments  as  a  general 
ruU;  by  which  it  must  be  understood  that  exceptions  are  not  in- 
frequent, where  it  may  be  thought  convenient  to  give  to  a  particular 
person  a  solitary  nomination.  And  in  some  cases  the  exceptions  (if 
they  can  then  be  called  so)  are  so  frequent  as  to  overpower  tlie 
rale ;  as  in  the  Admiralty,  where  1 2  situations  were  offered  to  com- 
petition,  and  18  disposed  of  otherwise. 

In  the  following  departments  the  principle  of  competition  has  not 
yet  been  practically  recognised  : — 

Court  of  Admuralty  ;  Charity  Commission ;  Emigration-Office  ; 
House  of  Commons  ;  Customs  (with  respect  to  provincial  clerks,  and 
all  below  the  rank  of  clerks) ;  Lunacy  Commission ;  Post-Office  (as  to 

?rovincial  clerks  and  all  below  the  rank  of  clerks)  ;  Convict  Service  ; 
)6partment  of  Science  and  Art ;  Inland  Revenue  (as  to  excise 
officers);  and  several  departments  in  Ireland  and  Scotland.  Nor 
has  it  in  any  department  been  applied  to  situations  below  the 
dasB  of  clerkships. 

It  must  not,  however,  be  imagined  that  the  competitions  referral 
to  are  anything  like  open  competitions.  With  the  solitary  exception 
of  a  competition  for  a  clerkship  in  the  office  of  the  Civil  Service  Com- 
missioners, when  twenty-two  candidates  contended  for  one  vacancy, 
the  proportion  of  competitors  to  prizes  did  not  average  three  ;  tlio 
aggregate  numbers  being  229  situations  and  625  examined  candidates. 
Nor  must  it  be  supposed  that  admission  to  these  competitions  is  to  be 
obtained  in  any  other  way  than  by  the  ancient  method  of  soliciting 
nominations  from  the  Treasury  or  the  heads  of  the  large  depart- 
ments. The  principle  of  patronage  has  not  been  at  all  affected  by  the 
changes  refeired  to  :  it  has  merely  obtained  a  larger  field  for  its 
ezcoroise.  It  may  perhaps  be  as  well  that  this  fact  should  be  exten- 
nvely  made  known,  as  it  may  save  some  useless  trouble  to  many 
persons  anxious  to  enter  the  Civil  Service  by  an  unobjectionable 
roftd. 

The  desirableness  of  a  larger  number  of  competitors  is  discussed  by 
the  Commissioners  in  their  last  Report,  where — referring  to  the  fact 
that  more  than  half  of  the  647  competitors  failed  to  attain  even  tlie 
standard  of  minimum  efficiency — they  say  : — 

*  The  practical  conclusion  which  we  are  disposed  to  draw  from  this 
nn&vourable  state  of  the  proportion  of  competent  to  incompetent 
tmndidatfff  is^  that  the  number  of  candidates  should  be  increased  so  as 
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to  bear  a  larger  proportion  to  the  vacanciei,  and  that  three  to  one, 
the  present  proportion,  is  insufficient.' 

As  this  proportion,  however,  of  three  to  one  has  not  been  exceeded 
in  the  most  recent  competitions,  we  may  conclude  either  that  this 
recommendation  of  the  CommissionerB  has  not  been  approred,  or  that 
there  exists  with  the  Government  a  difficulty  of  obtaining  an  adequate 
supply  of  nominees.  The  latter  explanation  is  somewhat  &voared  by 
the  statements,  which  have  frequently  of  late  been  made,  that  Mem- 
bers of  Parliament  regard  the  exercise  of  their  patronage  in  this  way 
as  nothing  else  than  a  nuisanoe,  from  which  they  wonld  gladly  be 
delivered.  That  the  difficulty  does  not  arise  from  any  actual  deulh 
of  willing  candidates  is  proved  by  the  experience  of  the  only  open 
competition  for  the  Home  Service  which  has  yet  been  held ;  vis.,  a 
competition  held  in  January  last,  by  direction  of  Lord  Stanley,  for 
eight  supplementary  clerkships  in  the  India  Office,  when  391  penKms 
offered  themselves  as  candidates,  of  whom  339  were  actually  exanmMd. 
From  this  fact  the  Commissioners  draw  the  fc^Iowing  conclusion — 

'  That  there  is  an  ample  supply  of  persons,  within  reasonable  limits 
of  age,  willing  to  enter  the  public  service  as  clerks,  for  a  very  moderate 
remuneration,  who  possess  intelligence  and  industry,  and  more  than 
sufficient  acquirements  for  the  duties  which  they  would  be  called  upon 
to  perform.' 

The  progress,  therefore,  made  since  1857,  consLsts  rather  in  the 
wider  application  of  a  very  imperfect  plan  of  limited  competition  than 
in  any  more  complete  recognition  of  the  principle  of  competition  as 
understood  by  its  advocates  and  the  public,  and  as  sanctioned  by  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  only  competitions  for  which  there  has  been 
virtually  no  limit  to  the  number  of  applicants  of  good  character  are 
those  which  have  been  instituted  by  the  Civil  Service  CommissionerB 
for  their  own  office,  and  that  directed  by  Lord  Stanley  for  the  eight 
writerships  in  the  India  Housa  For  all  the  other  competitions 
nominations  are  essential — these  nominations  must  be  obtained,  by 
some  means  or  other,  from  the  Government — and  the  number  of  com- 
petitors for  each  situation  is  limited  to  three. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  the  late  Government,  though  adhering 
to  the  arbitrary  proportion  of  three  candidates  to  a  vacancy,  which 
had  been  originated  by  their  predecessors,  introduced  an  imjKyrtant 
improvement  by  combining,  as  prizes  for  a  single  competition,  several 
situations  in  different  offices  ;  thus  obviating  one  of  the  unsatisfiictoiy 
results  of  the  separate  small  competitions,  viz.,  the  appointment 
sometimes  of  an  inferior  man,  who  might  get  the  first  place  in  a  con- 
test with  still  weaker  o])ponents,  while  a  much  superior  man  might 
obtain  only  the  second  place  in  another  small  competition  in  conse- 
quence of  being  grouped  with  very  strong  antagonists.  This  salutary 
change  also  met  a  not  unreasonable  objection,  noticed  by  Eari  Grey, 
against  these  small  competitions  between  a  few  selected  candidateii^ 
viz.,  that  the  patrons  having  the  power  of  selection  might  purposely 
nominate  weak  candidates  to  contend  against  the  real  &vourita 
The  improvement,  however,  could  only  be  acted  upon  with  reference 
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to  ihe  offices  under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  :  in  most  of  the  other 
departments  where  competition  is  admitted,  there  has  been  no  advance 
upon  the  plan  of  two  or  three  competitors  selected  bj  the  head  of  the 
department 

The  foregoing  remarks  refer  exclusively  to  the  Home  Civil  Service. 
It  is  probably  Jbiown  to  many  that  the  responsible  and  lucrative  ap- 

Kintments  in  the  Civil  Service  of  India  are,  by  Act  of  Parliament,  to 
filled  by  means  of  competitions  open  to  aJl  natural-bom  subjects  of 
the  Grown,  under  such  limitations  as  to  age,  <&a,  as  may  be  prescribed 
in  regulations  to  be  made  by  the  Secretary  of  State  in  Council,  with 
the  advice  of  the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  There  have  been  five 
annual  oompetitious  held  for  these  appointments;  three  under  the 
direction  of  the  late  India  Board,  and  two  under  the  management  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  At  the  last,  which  was  held  in 
July  of  this  year,  there  were  119  competitors  examined  for  40  vacan- 
cies. This  number  of  candidates,  although  large,  considering  the 
severity  of  the  examination,  is  yet  not  so  large  as  might  be  expected 
from  the  value  of  the  prizes  to  be  gaiaed.  It  seems  not  unlikely, 
therefore,  that  the  public  is  not  yet  adequately  informed  either  of  the 
fiuit  of  the  entire  openness  of  the  competitions  for  this  service,  or  of 
the  greatness  of  the  career  thus  offered  to  young  men  as  the  reward  of 
talents  and  industry.  The  value  in  money  of  the  appointments  may 
(if  allowance  be  made  for  threatened  reductions)  be  estimated  from 
the  following  statement,  referring  to  the  Presidency  of  Bengal  in 
1857 :—  £ 

Z34  officers  had  an  average  of  .     .     .       606 
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Tbe  rates  in  the  other  Presidencies  are  not  materially  different. 

It  will  be  evident  that  the  competitions  for  this  service  will  act 
upon  the  most  advanced  of  our  educational  establishments;  and 
already  very  important  results  are  being  realized,  especially  in  the 
universities  and  colleges  of  Scotland  and  Ireland. 

Betuming  to  the  Home  Service,  it  may  be  convenient  to  present  a 
short  recapitulation. 

Certificates  were  granted  in  1858  to  11 54  persons,  of  whom  417 
were  appointed  to  permanent  clerkships,  or  to  equivalent  or  superior 
situations.  [We  may,  therefore,  conclude  that  the  annual  average 
number  of  such  vacancies  will  range  between  400  and  450.]  Of  these 
417  persons  appointed,  192  were  appointed  after  limited  competitions 
of  somewhat  less  than  three  competitors  for  each  vacancy.  In  the 
nftyw^ftinifig  22$  there  were,  doubtless,  some  whose  previous  good  ser- 
vice justified  their  unconditional  advancement,  and  some  to  whom 
the  plan  of  competition  was  scarcely  applicable;  but  to  the  great 
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majority  it  was  probably  just  as  applicable  as  to  those  to  wbom  it  was 
actually  applied.  As  to  the  permanent  superior  situations,  therefore, 
we  may  say  that  the  plan  of  competition  is  at  present  adopted  (in  a 
restricted  shape)  with  respect  to  about  half  the  annual  appointments 
of  this  class. 

Between  permanent  clerkships  and  the  inferior  out-door  situations, 
there  is  an  intermediate  class,  consisting  of  temporary  clerks  and 
excise  officers.  There  were  123  temporary  clerks  and  1 1 1  excise  offi- 
cers certificated  in  1858.  None  of  these  were  selected  by  competi- 
tion. For  excise  officers  such  a  mode  of  selection  is  not  in  the  least 
degree  less  suitable  than  for  permanent  clerks,  as  they  ought  to  be 
young  men  of  scarcely  inferior  intelligence,  and  possessing  just  those 
acquirements  which  are  well  tested  by  examination.  More  doubt 
may  exist  with  respect  to  iet^vporary  clerks;  but,  under  a  system 
which,  I  venture  to  think,  might  be  advantageously  established,  of 
employing  for  mere  mechanical  work  the  low-priced  labour  of  boys 
instead  of  the  high-priced  labour  of  men,  the  (Government  might  both 
effect  a  large  saving  of  expenditure,  and,  also,  by  selecting  such  boys^ 
by  means  of  competition,  from  the  elder  scholars  of  day  and  evening 
schools,  affi)rd  a  legitimate  kind  of  assistance  to  the  spread  of  popular 
education. 

The  inferior  situations  are  those  of  tide-waiters  and  weighers,  of 
whom  133  were  appointed  in  1838,  and  letter-carriers,  dbc,  of  whom 
362  were  certificated  in  the  same  year.  There  were  also  8  persons 
appointed  as  messengers,  making  the  annual  number  of  vacandee  in 
the  whole  class  of  inferior  situations  about  500.*  All  the  occupants 
of  these  vacancies  are  at  present  appointed  by  nomination,  without 
any  sort  of  competition. 

The  summary,  therefore,  is  that,  out  of  1154  situations  filled  up  in 
1858,  there  were  192  filled  up  by  limited  competition,  and  962  by 
simple  nomination. 

As  there  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  supposing  that  the  statistics  of 
the  present  year  will  materially  differ  from  those  of  1 858,  the  result 
appears  to  be  that  the  competitive  system  has  made  no  noticeable 
progress  in  recent  years. 

In  considering  its  prospects,  however,  we  can  scarcely  avoid  in- 
cluding amongst  the  reasons  for  some  little  hope  as  to  the  future,  the 
fact  that  the  present  Government  contains  several  eminent  statesmen 
who  have  frequently,  in  other  positions,  pronounced  themselves 
strongly  in  favour  of  the  more  extended  operation  of  the  principle* 
We  may  therefore  speculate  on  the  possibility  that  these  statesmen 
may,  perhaps,  after  a  sufficient  lapse  of  time,  avail  themselves  of  the 
power  which  they  now  possess  of  canying  their  views  upon  this  sub- 
ject into  practical  effect. 

It  forms  no  part  of  my  present  task  to  say  anything  as  to  the 
merits  of  competition  itself     The  controversy,  indeed,  has  been  tole- 


*  It  will  in  future  years  be  lai^er,  in  consequence  of  the  extension  of  examina- 
tions  to  rurail  messengers  in  the  Post  Office. 
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rablj  exhausted ;  and  the  true  question  now  stands  pretty  clear  of  all 
the  real  and  imputed  extravagancies  of  its  advocates  and  opponents.; 
Few  persons  now  really  believe  that  the  friends  of  competition  rely 
upon  it  as  an  infallible  test  of  official  aptitude,  or  as  anything  more 
than  the  best  available  test ;  nor  are  there  many  persons  who  really 
believe  that  such  an  in&llible  guarantee  is  secured  when  the  Secretary 
to  the  Treasury  appoints  an  unknown  youth,  on  the  mere  recommen- 
dation of  a  politi(»d  friend  to  whom  he  is  equally  unknown.  It  is 
pretty  generally  seen  that  the  object  and  effect  of  competition  must 
be  (while  abolishing  all  the  mamfold  evils  of  political  patronage)  to 
ensure  a  constant  supply  of  young  men  of  good  abilities  and  good 
character,  and  thus  to  give  to  the  heads  of  departments  a  more  pro-^ 
xnising  field  of  selection  whenever  the  necessity  arises  for  promoting 
to  important  and  peculiar  duties. 

The  only  question,  therefore,  now  is  as  to  the  extent  to  which  the 
plan,  thus  generally  appreciated,  should  be  adopted,  and  the  rate  at 
which  we  should  proceed  in  the  work ;  and  my  sole  object  in  this 
paper  has  been  to  supply  correct  and  recent  intelligence  as  to  what 
has  hitherto  been  accomplished,  in  the  hope  that  such  information,  by 
preventing  sundry  mistakes  and  misconceptions,  which  otherwise 
might  probably  prevail,  may  be  of  some  service  to  those  who  desire 
to  mingle  in  the  discussion  which  may  arise  upon  the  subject 


On  Competitive  Examinations  for  the  Civil  Service,    By  Sir 
Stafford  H.  North  cote,  Bart.,  M.P. 

The  system  of  competitive  examinations  for  appointments  in  the  Civil 
Service  claims  the  public  attention,  and  challenges  public  scrutiny,  for 
two  distinct  reasons,  and  from  two  distinct  points  of  view.  First,  it 
ia  to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  its  merits  as  a  mode  of  providing 
proper  persons  for  the  service  of  the  country;  and  secondly,  it  is  also 
to  be  regarded  in  reference  to  its  bearing  upon  the  education  of  our 
youth.  Under  both  aspects  it  is  suggestive  of  important  considera- 
tions; and  although  it  must  always  be  remembered  that  the  provision 
of  good  public  servants  is  the  primary  object,  with  which  the  secon- 
dary object,  that  of  encouraging  and  directing  education,  must  on  no 
account  be  allowed  to  interfere,  still,  if  the  two  questions  are  carefully 
inquired  into,  it  will  be  found  that,  though  distinct,  they  are  not 
separable,  and  that  justice  cannot  be  done  to  the  one  object  unless  it 
be  also  done  to  the  other. 

Thus,  if  it  be  said  that  for  the  public  service  we  require  men  of 
good  sense,  industry,  and  aptness,  rather  than  young  prodigies  of 
book  learning,  with  heads  crammed  with  a  large  amount  of  useless 
knowledge;  and  that  a  system  of  examinations  is  detrimental  because  ' 
it  brings  forward  the  latter  class  rather  than  the  former;  it  may 
be  replied,    that  the  object  of   a   well-directed  education    is   the 
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developTnent  precisely  of  those  qualities,  whether  intelleotaal  or 
moral,  which  are  necessary  to  enable  a  man  properly  to  disohaige 
the  duties  of  life,  and  that  the  encouragement  of  what  is  oalled 
'cramming^  is  as  fatal  to  a  sound  education  as  the  promotion  of 
'  crammed'  men  would  be  injurious  to  the  public  sendee.  In  point 
of  fact,  the  injury  which  might  be  done  to  the  latter  by  the  introduo- 
tion  into  its  ranks  of  a  certain  number  of  such  men  is  fiir  less  serious 
than  the  injury  that  would  be  done  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  to 
the  whole  rising  generation,  by  the  encouragement  of  a  yioionB  Rjrstem 
of  treating  boys  like  race-horses,  and  of  training  them,  not  for  general 
use,  but  to  run  for  particular  prizes.  Although,  therefore,  there  has 
existed,  and  still  exists,  in  the  minds  of  many  public  men  a  dislike  of 
the  system  of  competitive  examinations  as  a  method  of  recruiting  the 
ranks  of  the  Civil  Service,  which  dislike  is  founded  on  a  distrust  of 
what  they  call  the  theories  of  the  education-mongers,  there  is  no  real 
antagonism  between  the  friends  of  education  and  themselves;  but^  on 
the  contrary,  a  good  understanding  between  them  would  greatly  pro- 
mote the  objects  of  both. 

The  case  admits  of  being  stated  in  a  few  words.  Eduoatioa  oonaiste 
in  the  preparation  of  a  man  for  the  work  he  has  to  do.  Eivery  one 
must  admit  that  it  is  desirable  that  the  candidates  for  the  public  service 
should  have  been  properly  prepared  for  the  work  which  they  are  to  un- 
dertake. In  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  have  been  so  prepared, 
some  test  is  necessary.  This  test  is  to  be  found  in  a  properly  devised 
examination,  by  means  of  which  we  ought  to  be  able  to  discover  what 
a  man  has  learnt,  how  he  has  learnt  it,  and  how  he  can  apply  his  know- 
ledge. If  we  do  not  apply  this  test  properly,  we  undoubtedly  ran  the 
risk  of  missing  what  we  want,  and  getting  what  we  do  not  want;  so 
that  the  unskilful  use  of  the  examination  system  might  fill  the  ranks 
of  the  public  service  with  men  who  were  not  fitted  for  its  dutiea 
But  the  same  argument  may  be  used  to  show  that  an  unskilful  use  of 
this  test  is  quite  as  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education  itself  as 
it  can  be  to  the  interests  of  the  public  service.  For  the  educator 
applies  the  test  of  examination  in  order  to  satisfy  himself  that  the 
pupil  has  received  a  good  education  and  has  profited  by  it  I^  then, 
he  applies  the  test  unskilfally,  he  fiuls  to  discover  the  troth,  and  is 
liable  to  delude  himself  into  the  belief,  either  that  the  education  was 
good  when  it  was  not  good,  or  that  the  pupil  has  profited  by  it  when 
he  has  not  profited  by  it;  either  of  which  mistakes  is  fatal  to  his  use- 
fulness as  an  educator.  There  is,  therefore,  no  antagonism  in  this 
matter  between  the  interests  of  the  public  service  and  those  of  educa- 
tion ;  nor  can  the  former  be  sacrificed  for  the  advantage  of,  nor  even 
without  serious  prejudice  to,  the  latter.  On  the  other  hand,  the  two- 
fold application  of  the  system  of  examination,  as  a  test  of  what  a 
young  man  has  learnt,  and  also  as  a  test  of  what  he  is  fit  for,  has  a 
great  practical  value  on  account  of  the  light  which  it  throws  upon  the 
results  of  any  system  of  education,  and  upon  the  work  of  the  educator. 
For  an  educator  who  merely  tests  the  results  of  his  work  by  a  standard 
of  his  own  may  easily  deceive  himself,  and  mistake  his  highly-bur- 
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nbhed  copper  for  fine  gold;  but  when  he  has  to  submit  his  work  to 
tests  devised  by  others^  its  intrinsic  value  is  likely  to  be  discovered ; 
more  especially  if  those  to  whom  it  is  submitted  are  intent  upon  dis- 
covering, not  how  the  educator  has  done  his  work,  but  how  the  article 
he  has  produced  will  suit  their  purpose. 

Hence  it  becomes  evident  that  it  is  of  paramount  importance,  in  any 
inquiry  into  the  advantages  of  tlie  examination  system,  to  ascertain 
whether  the  examination  test  is  rightly  and  skilfully  applied,  since  any 
^Edlure  in  this  respect  must  be  productive  of  most  mischievous  conse- 
quences on  both  sides.  Let  us  then  consider  for  a  moment  what  we 
expect  to  be  able  to  do  by  means  of  such  a  test,  so  that  we  may  not 
&ll  into  the  error  of  looking  for  too  much,  or  of  neglecting  the  other 
means  which  we  must  take  to  secure  the  objects  which  we  cannot 
attain  by  this. 

The  objects  with  a  view  to  which  the  system  of  competitive  exa- 
minations for  the  Civil  Service  were  originally  recommended  were,  to 
insure  a  supply  of  young  men  of  sufficient  attainments,  and  to  put  an 
end  to  the  evils  of  the  system  of  patronage.  The  recommendation 
formed  part  of  a  scheme  for  the  improvement  of  the  Civil  Service,  of 
which  the  three  leading  features  were,  (i)  a  careful  selection  of  re- 
omits,  (a)  the  separation  of  mechanical  from  intellectual  labour  in  the 
public  offices,  and  (3)  promotion  by  merit.  The  whole  scheme  hung 
together,  and  it  cannot  properly  be  carried  into  effect  in  any  one  of 
its  parts  unless  effect  be  given  to  it  as  a  whole.  The  attempt  to  do 
BO  may  end  not  only  in  disappointment  but  in  positive  mischief.  Take, 
ibr  instance,  this  point  of  competitive  examinations,  and  imagine  a 
Hystem  of  such  examinations  to  have  been  fully  developed  and  adopted 
as  the  only  mode  of  admission  into  the  public  service,  while  at  the 
same  time  nothing  had  been  done  either  towards  the  proper  division 
of  employment^  or  towards  promotion  by  merit  There  would  be  a 
manifest  absurdity  in  inviting  the  flower  of  our  youth  to  enter  into 
an  exciting  struggle,  involving  the  necessity  of  long  and  expensive 
training  in  the  highest  branches  of  human  knowledge,  and  in  then 
rewarding  the  best  mathematician,  classical  scholar,  linguist,  historian, 
and  philosopher,  not  with  a  wreath  of  ivy  or  a  crown  of  laurel,  but 
with  a  clerkship  of  80/.  a-year,  with  the  prospect  of  copying,  folding, 
and  sealing  up  despatches,  and  registering  official  documents,  for  an 
indefinite  length  of  time,  the  duration  of  which,  as  well  as  the  gradual 
increase  of  his  salary,  must  depend,  not  upon  his  own  exertions,  or 
the  fitness  he  might  show  for  higher  duties,  but  upon  the  slow  wearing 
out  of  the  body  of  seniors  who  stand  above  him.  By  such  a  process 
the  best  man  would  probably  be  tui-ned  into  a  dull  plodder,  or  a  care- 
leas  and  discontented  grumbler.  It  is  indeed  &r  more  hopeful,  as  well 
08  fiur  more  satisfactory,  to  make  a  man  of  ordinary  attainments  into 
a  good  public  servant  by  employing  him  wisely,  than  to  seek  out  men 
of  the  highest  attainments  and  to  spoil  them  by  employing  them 
unwisely. 

The  Civil  Service,  then,  cannot  be  regenerated  by  competitive  ex- 
aminations alone,  since  those  examinations  can  at  best  but  supply 
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men  of  certain  attainments  and  qualifications,  and  cannot  insure  their 
proper  employment  afterwards.  But  further  than  this,  we  must  bear 
in  mind  that,  until  some  measures  for  the  right  division  of  employ- 
ment have  been  taken,  it  is  impossible  for  the  system  of  examinationg 
to  have  fair  play  even  within  its  own  sphere,  on  account  of  the  great 
difficulty  which  must  be  found  in  fixinfc  the  standard  in  the  first  in- 
Btance,  Ld  in  applying  the  system  of  plS^tion,  which  is  the  neoeesary 
complement  of  the  admission  by  open  examination,  afberwards. 

For  after  all,  under  the  most  fisivourable  state  of  circumstances^  and 
with  the  best  possible  examinations,  there  are  only  certain  things  that 
we  can  ascertain  by  them,  and  there  are  certain  other  material  pointa 
which  must  be  got  at  in  another  manner.  We  can  test  a  young  man's 
intellectual  powers,  but  not  hb  moral  qualities ;  which  are,  however,  of 
quite  as  much  importance  for  the  purpose  we  have  in  view  as  the 
former.  Success  in  a  well-conducted  examination  may  undoubtedly 
afford  some  presumptive  evidence  of  past  application,  and  therefore  of 
probable  future  industry  and  docility;  but,  in  order  to  arrive  at  any 
certain  conclusion  as  to  a  young  man*s  fitness  for  official  work,  it  is  im- 
portant that  he  should  actually  make  trial  of  it,  and  that  his  superiors 
should  have  a  fair  opportunity  of  forming  their  opinion  of  him  by  seeisg 
him  in  action.  This  can  only  be  done  by  means  of  a  period  of  probation, 
to  be  passed  in  the  office  by  the  candidate  who  has  been  successful  in  an 
examination,  before  he  is  actually  appointed  to  a  situation.  But  to 
make  this  probation  effectual  and  fair,  it  is  necessary  that  the  pro- 
bationer should  be  employed  upon  work  of  the  same  kind  as  that 
which  is  ultimately  to  be  assigned  to  him;  and  this  necessity  involves 
that  of  a  proper  division  of  the  work  of  the  office  as  a  condition  pre- 
cedent to  the  fair  working  of  a  system  of  probation. 

This,  however,  is  not  the  only  bearing  which  the  division  of  official 
work  has  upon  the  system  of  competitive  examinations.  If  the  work 
of  an  office  is  to  be  divided,  and  the  mechanical  portion  of  it  separated 
from  the  intellectual,  the  examinations  by  which  candidates  are  to 
be  tested,  and  according  to  the  results  of  which  the  appointments  are 
to  be  made,  must  be  so  arranged  as  to  fit  in  well  with  the  division. 
The  principle  of  a  competitive  examination  is,  to  take  the  best  candi- 
date who  presents  himself,  provided  only  that  he  does  not  &11  short 
of  the  minimum  of  what  is  required ;  but  in  conducting  such  exami- 
nations, with  a  view  to  supplying  men  to  perform  the  mechanical  part 
of  office  work  alone,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  prescribe  a  minimum 
below  which  they  must  not  fall,  but  also  a  maximum  beyond  which 
the  examination  must  not  extend.  If  attention  is  not  paid  to  this, 
the  principle  of  the  separation  of  work  is  at  an  end,  or  at  all  events 
is  greatly  endangered.  Supposing  that  a  certain  description  of  work 
can  be  well  performed  by  men  who  have  received  what  is  called  a 
good  commercial,  as  distinguished  from  a  liberal,  education;  and  that 
the  latter  is  not  in  the  least  necessary  for  the  purpose;  it  follows 
that  the  examinations,  by  means  of  which  candidates  are  to  be 
selected,  ought  not  only  to  be  so  conducted  as  that  a  young  man 
with  a  good  commercial  education  should  be  able  to  attain  the  mini- 
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mum  of  what  is  required ;  but  that  he  should  also  be  able  to  attain 
the  maximum ;  and  should  not  run  the  risk  of  being  defeated  by  a 
candidate  who  is  but  his  equal,  or  perhaps  his  inferior,  in  what  is 
essential,  but  who  has  the  advantage  over  him  in  what  is  not  esseutiaL 
It  may  appear  paradoxical  to  say  that  a  candidate  who  is  willing  to 
undertake  laborious  routine  work,  to  accept  a  low  rate  of  salary,  and 
to  content  himself  with  very  moderate  prospects  of  advancement, 
should  be  discouraged  from  doing  so  on  the  ground  that  he  is  too 
good  for  the  place ;  and  it  may  be  said  that  that  is  a  matter  for  his 
own  consideration,  and  that  the  public  can  only  be  a  gainer  by  accept- 
ing his  services  if  offered  on  such  favourable  terms  :  the  truth,  how- 
ever, is,  that  the  man,  though  willing  to  accept  those  terms  at  the 
outset,  is  not  likely  to  remain  satisfied  with  them  in  the  end ;  and 
after  a  time  he  will  either  press  for  and  obtain  advancement  beyond 
the  terms  of  his  bargain,  or  will  become  discontented  and  inefficient, 
— ^impairing  in  either  case  the  principle  upon  which  the  division  of 
labour  is  founded. 

This  is  not  an  imaginary  case :  it  is  found  to  be  one  of  frequent 
oocuirence  in  the  present  system  of  mixed  competition  and  nomina- 
tion. A  class  of  supplementary  clerks,  as  they  are  called,  has  been 
established  in  sevenil  public  offices.  The  duties  assigned  to  these 
znen  are  such  as  copying,  registering,  making  calculations,  posting 
statistics^  and  so  forth.  Moderate  salaries  are  given,  and  the  pros- 
pects of  advancement  are  proportionally  moderate  also.  Men  of 
ordinary  abilities,  small  pretensions,  and  limited  acquirements,  are 
able  to  perform  these  duties  quite  as  well,  and  even  better,  than  those 
who  are  qualified  for  the  higher  posts ;  and  the  inducements  held  out 
are  quite  sufficient  to  make  them  willing  to  accept  and  to  retain  the 
appointment  The  arrangement,  therefore,  promises  well  both  for  the 
individuab  and  the  public.  But  it  is  found  that  these  situations, 
thou^  the  remuneration  and  the  prospects  are  moderate,  and  the  work 
is  dtdl,  are  sought  by  young  gentlemen  of  liberal  education  and  good 
social  connexions,  who  are,  or  ought  to  be,  fit  for  a  higher  class  of 
work,  but  are  unable  to  obtain  it.  Under  the  present  mixed  system 
of  patronage  and  competition,  these  young  gentlemen  have  in  several 
instances  obtained  nominations,  and  have  been  appointed  to  supple- 
mentaiy  clerkships.  It  appears  probable  that  the  very  fact  of  having 
an  examination  to  pass,  and  a  prize  to  win,  acts  as  an  inducement  to 
some  to  offer  themselves  as  candidates  for  appointments  which  they 
would  otherwise  feel  to  be  rather  beneath  them.  However  this  may 
be,  they  take  the  appointments,  and  for  a  time  are  satisfied ;  Sut  this 
cannot  last ;  routine  work  becomes  tiresome  to  a  man  who  feels  him- 
self fit  for  something  higher ;  he  finds,  too,  that  his  salary  is  no  longer 
sufficient  for  his  increasing  wants,  and  that  it  does  not  enable  him  to 
ynaiTitf^iti  himsclf  ou  an  equality  with  others  who  are  of  the  same  social 
rank  as  himself;  he  presses  for  advancement,  and,  if  he  has  merit,  it 
is  not  easy  to  refuse  it  him.  If  he  is  advanced,  his  success  encourages 
others  to  follow  his  career ;  and  thus  the  supplementary  class  is  con- 
verted  into  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  the  higher  official  positions,  and 
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thereupon  is  Id  danger  of  becoming  completely  disorganized.  Instead 
of  being  filled  with  men  who  look  to  nothing  beyond  it^  and  whose 
whole  energies  are  directed  to  doing  well  the  work  which  has  been 
assigned  to  them,  it  begins  to  number  in  its  ranks  men  who  look  down 
both  upon  their  work  and  upon  their  colleagues,  and  who  are  at  the 
same  time  really  less  efficient  as  mechanics  than  those  whom  they 
r^ard  as  their  inferiors.  This  cannot  but  lead  to  discontent  and  evila 
of  various  kinds,  upon  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  dwell  It  is 
more  important  to  consider  the  remedies  which  should  be  applied 

By  referring  to  the  changes  which  have  been  introduced  into  the 
Civil  Service  within  the  last  few  years,  we  shall  find  that,  while  the 
princi])les  of  a  better  division  of  labour  and  of  a  selection  of  candi- 
dates by  means  of  competitive  examinations  have  been  to  some  extent 
recognised,  they  have  as  yet  been  but  imperfectly  acted  on.  A  class 
of  supplementary  clerks  has  been  formed,  but  its  position  is  fiur  from 
being  fully  defined.  Competitive  examinations  have  been  instituted, 
but  they  have  only  beeu  o|>en  to  a  few  selected  candidates,  nominated 
upon  the  old  system  of  patronage.  The  time  seems  now  to  have 
arrived  for  a  more  decided  advance. 

The  measures  required  are,  first,  a  thorough  organization  of  what, 
for  the  sake  of  brevity,  may  be  called  the  supplementary  service — that 
is  to  say,  the  body  of  men  who  are  to  be  employed  upon  the  business 
of  routine,  which  constitutes  two-thirds  of  the  work  of  the  publio 
offices ;  and  secondly,  the  entire  abandonment  of  the  patronage  syBtem, 
as  far  as  that  service  is  concerned,  and  the  substitution  for  it  of  a 
system  of  either  perfectly  unrestricted  cdi  ipetition,  or,  which  would 
probably  be  much  better,  a  competition  among  candidates  leoom- 
mended,  on  the  principle  suggested  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  by  persons 
connected  with  the  education  of  the  country,  or  holding  recognised 
positions  unconnected  with  party  politics,  and  able  to  speak  with 
personal  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  those  whom  they  might  thus 
nominate. 

This  is  not  the  proper  occasion  for  discussing  at  length  the  nature 
of  the  measures  which  are  desirable  with  a  view  to  the  organization 
of  the  supplementary  service.  They  should  have  for  their  object  to 
make  tliat  service  an  united  whole,  into  which  young  men  should  be 
admitted  on  an  uniform  footing,  with  the  understanding  that  their 
services  should  be  available  at  any  time  in  any  office  whatever,  accord- 
ing as  the  exigencies  of  the  moment  might  require,  and  according  as 
the  qualifications  of  the  individual  might  render  him  more  suitable 
for  one  kind  of  work  or  another.  The  establishment  of  a  distinct 
copying  office,  in  connexion  with  which  appointments  might  in  the 
first  instance  be  made,  and  to  which  men  temporarily  thrown  out  of 
employment  in  any  |)articular  department  might  return  until  fresh 
work  was  found  for  them,  might  probably  form  part  of  the  arrange- 
ments to  be  made.  The  promotion  and  prospects  of  the  men  would 
of  course  in  great  measure  depend  upon  the  satisfaction  they  gave 
in  the  departments  in  which  they  were  employed  ;  but  this  promotion 
would  be  general  and  not  departmental ;  and  a  broad  line  would  be 
drawn  between  the  office  establishment  and  the  supplementary  clerks 
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employed  under  it.  The  latter  would  have  their  own  prospects, 
which  should  be  made  sufficiently  good  to  attract  qualified  men  in  the 
first  instance,  and  to  induce  them  to  exert  themselves  afterwards ;  but 
they  would  be  made  clearly  to  understand  that  they  would  have  no  claim 
or  right  to  look  to  appointments  on  the  establishment  of  any  office ; 
nor  ought  they  to  be  even  eligible  for  such  appointments,  when  once 
they  have  passed  the  age  prescribed  for  general  admission  to  them. 

Some  such  organization  as  this  having  been  given  to  the  supple* 
mentary  service,  it  would  then  be  necessaiy  to  regulate  the  mode  of 
admission  to  it.  This  should  clearly  be  by  way  of  open  competitive 
examinations,  admissioD  to  which  should  be  made  as  easy  as  might 
be  found  possible,  consistently  with  some  security  being  taken  for  the 
characters  of  the  candidates.  As  the  appointments  would  not  be 
made  to  any  particular  department,  there  would  be  no  reason  for 
giving  the  chiefe  of  departments  the  right — or,  it  should  rather 
be  said,  the  exdusive  right — of  nominating  the  candidates.  They 
would  have  the  amplest  powers  of  rejecting  any  supplementary  clerk 
who  might,  on  being  posted  to  their  office,  be  found  incompetent,  and 
of  requiring  that  another  should  be  substituted  for  him  ;  and  the  exer- 
cise of  these  powers  would  lead  to  a  real  and  most  salutary  system 
of  probation,  which  is  at  present  exceedingly  difficult  of  attainment ; 
for  the  chief  of  a  department,  haviug  no  personal  knowledge  of,  or 
interest  in,  a  supplementaiy  clerk,  and  being  aware  that  his  rejection 
in  one  department  would  not  necessarily  be  &tal  to  his  prospects,  in- 
asmuch as  he  might  be  found  suitable  in  another,  would  not  hesitate 
to  make  changes  whenever  the  business  of  the  office  appeared  to 
render  them  desirable,  or  to  part  with  one  or  more  clerks  whenever 
they  seemed  to  him  to  be  inefficient.  This  would  give  real  force  to 
the  system  of  probation ;  as  a  young  man,  who  was  found  incompetent 
or  objectionable  in  several  offices  in  succession,  would  of  course  be 
dismissed  from  the  service,  while  the  odium  of  his  rejection  would  not 
jGsdl  exclusively  upon  any  single  authority.  The  security  which  would 
thus  be  afforded  against  the  appointment,  or,  at  all  events  the  reten- 
tion, of  improper  persons,  would  be  far  greater  than  that  which  results 
from  any  system  of  nomination,  and  especially  from  a  system  of  no- 
mination on  the  ground  of  political  partisanship ;  and  it  might  per- 
haps be  unnecessaiy  to  take  any  other  precautions,  or  in  any  way  to 
limit  the  right  of  all  persons  of  the  proper  age  to  offer  themselves  as 
candidates  at  the  periodical  competitive  examinations. 

Some  advantages  might,  however,  be  found  in  the  adoption  of  Mr. 
Mann*s  suggestion,  that  every  com|)etitor  should  be  nominated  by 
some  one  who  could  speak  to  his  character  from  personal  knowledge, 
and  who  himself  holds  a  position  which  would  give  weight  to  his  testi- 
mony. In  the  pa|)er  read  by  him  at  the  Educational  Conference  in 
1857,  Mr.  Mann  proposed  that  the  right  of  nominating  should  be 
confided  to  Tarious  classes  of  persons,  amongst  whom  he  particularly 
npecified  the  managers  of  our  most  popular  day -schools.  There  is  no 
doubt  but  that  such  an  arrangement  would  give  a  powerful  stimulus 
to  the  cause  of  education.  There  would,  however,  be  some  risk  in 
giving  too  great  a  preponderance  to  educational  considerations  in  this 
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matter.  To  say  nothing  of  the  prejudice  which  might  thus  be  raised 
against  the  system,  there  would  be  some  danger  lest  the  masters  and 
managers  of  schools  should  direct  their  attention  too  ezdusiirely  to 
obtaining  success  in  these  examinations,  and  should  thus  sacnfioe 
the  more  important  to  the  more  showy  branches  of  education.  It 
would  probably  be  better  to  confide  the  right  of  nomination  to  magis- 
trates, clergy,  and  other  ministers  of  religion,  members  of  Parliament, 
members  of  the  learned  professions,  heads  of  public  offices,  and  so 
forth,  requiring,  at  the  same  time,  a  certificate  from  those  who  have 
had  the  charge  of  the  candidate's  education.  The  great  point  would 
be,  to  make  the  candidature  as  easy  and  unrestricted  as  possible, 
taking  security  by  means  of  the  examinations  that  such  only  as  are 
likely  to  be  tolerably  well  suited  to,  and  qualified  for,  the  appointments 
to  be  filled,  should  present  themselves.  This  would  not  be  very  diffi- 
cult. Those  who  were  much  below  the  standard  would  soon  become 
aware  of  their  own  deficiencies,  and  would  not  ex|)Ose  themselves  to 
certain  defeat.  Those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  were  unsuitable  as 
being  above  the  mark,  would  shun  examinations  where  they  wotdd 
have  to  contend  with  men  of  education  inferior  to  their  own,  by  whom, 
nevertheless,  they  were  likely  to  be  beaten ;  and  this  would  be  the 
case  if  the  examinations  were  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  man  of  liberal 
education  little  or  no  advantage  in  respect  of  attainments  which  were 
not  essential  to  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  office  to  be  filled. 
The  nature  of  the  examination  would  supply  a  self-acting  test^  which 
would  to  a  great  extent  exclude  improper  candidates. 

A  word  may  perhaps  be  permitted  on  the  nature  of  the  questions 
to  be  set,  and  the  exercises  to  be  called  for,  at  these  examinations. 
An  error  is  sometimes  committed  in  putting  a  certain  numl)er  of 
comparatively  easy  questions,  which  every  one  is  expected  to  answer, 
and  a  few  more  difficult  questions,  which  are  intended  to  give  what 
are  called  the  superior  men  a  chance  of  showing  their  superiority.  It 
is  against  a  few  of  these  more  difficult  questions  that  any  murmurs  on 
the  part  of  the  opponents  of  the  system  are  usually  directed.  They 
are  unpopular,  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether  they  are  very  useful. 
The  best  questions  and  exercises  would  seem  to  be  those  wluch  it  is 
within  every  one's  power  to  answer  and  to  work  more  or  less  well,  but 
which  afibrd  8Coi>e  for  considerable  display  of  power,  and  thus  give 
the  best  men  the  opportunity  of  showing  their  superiority,  without 
throwing  the  inferior  men  out  altogether. 

There  is,  however,  little  occasion  to  criticise  the  details  of  examina- 
tions so  ably  directed  as  those  which  take  place  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Civil  Service  Commissioners.  That  truly  valuable  commission 
may  safely  be  trusted  to  work  out  the  principles  upon  which  such  a 
scheme  as  has  now  been  shadowed  forth  might  be  brought  to  bear. 
The  suggestions  which  have  been  made  have  had  for  their  object  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  commission,  and  to  give  a  further  impulse 
to  the  movement  which  they  have  so  happily  and  so  successfully  con- 
ducted to  its  present  point.  The  experience  we  have  already  had  is 
very  encouraging,  and  may  stimulate  us  to  further  effi)rts. 
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On  some  Bearings  that  Existing  Circumstances,  and  particu- 
larly the  Period  of  Time  available  for  Education  respec- 
tively in  different  Classes,  ought  to  have  on  our  Educational 
Aims.  By  the  Rev.  Barham  Zincke,  Vicar  of  Wherstead, 
near  Ipswich,  and  Chaplain  in  Ordinary  to  the  Queen. 

THE  exertions  which  have  been  made  daring  the  last  forty  years  in 
the  cause  of  elementary  education  have  so  far  attained  their  object 
that  there  now  remain  very  few  localities  without  schools  easily  acces- 
sible to  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes.  At  all  events,  whatever 
localities  may  still  be  destitute  of  schools  are  strictly  exceptional,  aud 
the  number  of  them  is  certainly  not  so  great  as  that  of  the  localities 
in  which  there  is  a  superabundance  of  school  accommodation.  Simul- 
taneously, however,  with  this  we  hear  complaints  from  every  part  of 
the  country,  as  loud  from  Scotland  as  from  £ngland,  from  the  towns 
as  firom  the  rural  districts,  that  those  for  whom  so  much  has  been 
done  appear  to  appreciate  its  advantages  very  inadequately.  This  in 
supposed  to  be  demonstrated  by  the  fact  that  it  may  be  said  to  be  the 
universal  practice  of  parents  to  remove  their  chddren  from  school 
when  about  ten  years  old.  The  friends  of  education,  though  much 
surprised  and  disappointed,  have  not  been  discouraged  by  this  unex- 
pected difficulty,  but  have  held  conferences,  and  are  attempting  prize, 
registration,  and  other  schemes,  with  the  view  of  retaining  the  chil- 
dren longer  at  school  • 

It  is  curious  that  much  the  same  state  of  feeling  and  practice  is 
observable  in  the  educated  classes  themselves  as  respects  our  highest 
education — ^that  offered  by  our  universities.  The  gentry,  together 
with  the  monied  and  professional  classes,  have  increased  to  numbers 
that  a  generation  or  two  back  might  have  been  thought  impossible. 
A  very  large  prc^rtion  of  the  youth  of  these,  par  excellence,  the  edu- 
cated class^  ought^  one  might  suppose,  to  be  found  in  our  univer- 
aities.  They  vcdue  education  highly,  aud  are  ready  to  make  the 
greatest  sacrifices  to  secure  the  best  education  for  their  children. 
With  the  youth,  therefore,  of  these  classes  our  universities  ought  to 
be  overflowing.  We  all  know  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  the 
&ot.  I  live  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  strictly  agricultural  town,  the 
capital  of  an  agricultural  county,  but  of  its  population,  amounting 
now  to  more  than  40,000  souls,  I  am  not  aware  that  a  single  indi- 
vidual, with  the  exception  of  the  clergy,  received  a  university  educa- 
tion. Probably  the  educated  classes  of  the  enterprising  manufacturing 
town  in  which  we  are  now  assembled  show  the  same  practical  disre- 
gard of  our  universities.  In  fact,  this  disregard  has  now  become  so 
widespread,  that  if  the  bishops  were  to  withdraw  the  rule  they  generally 
act  upon  in  requiring  from  candidates  for  Holy  Orders  certificates 
which  imply  a  university  education,  our  universities  would  literally 
ooUapBe  from  want  of  students.   To  this  practice  of  the  bishops,  and  to 
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the  hope  of  obtaining  a  fellowship,  not  to  the  general  deaire  of  the 
educated  classes  to  secure  for  their  sons  a  university  education,  the 
ancient  universities  of  this  wealthy  country  at  present  owe  their  very 
existence  as  places  of  education.  Every  year  the  proportion  of  the 
members  of  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament,  of  the  Bar,  and  of  the 
gentry,  that  received  a  university  education  decreases.  The  hct  is 
patent  to  all,  that  the  universities  have  lost  the  hold  they  onoe  had 
on  the  educated  classes. 

And  now  to  come  to  the  middle  classes :  something  analogous  to 
the  two  &ot8  I  have  just  noticed  may  be  observed  in  the  reception 
they  also  have  given  to  the  educational  efforts  made  for  the  last 
twenty  years  on  their  behal£  Looking  at  these  classes  generaUy 
throughout  the  country,  we  are  precluded  from  supposing  that  oar 
efforts  have  been  &vourably  received,  or  have  had  any  direct  resolts, 
because  I  take  it  for  granted  that  the  right  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
from  what  has  been  done  in  this  matter  in  a  few  plaoes  here  and 
there,  is  not  that  middle  class  education  throughout  the  oountry  can 
ever  be  constituted  on  the  basis  of  the  ideas  that  inspired  those 
attempts,  but  rather  that  those  attempts  have  supplied  us  with  a 
demonstration  that  the  middle  classes  will  never  generally  supporti 
and  will  never  be  educated  in  such  schools.  They  are  the  exceptions 
that  prove  the  rule.  At  all  events,  the  state  of  things  is  this :  there 
has  been  a  great  deal  of  discussion ;  a  great  many  suggestions  have 
been  put  forward;  a  great  deal  of  advice  has  been  given;  some 
attempts  at  really  doing  something  have  been  made;  but  all  the 
while  the  great  middle  class,  in  whose  behalf  all  this  has  been  done^ 
has  made  little  response,  or  rather  none  at  all. 

These  are  the  &cts  to  which  I  invite  the  attention  of  our  Asso- 
ciation. I  have  no  hesitation  in  doing  so,  because  I  believe  that  the 
consideration  of  them  will  throw  much  useful  light  both  upon  the 
present  state  of  education  in  this  oountry,  and  u])on  the  direction 
which  our  future  educational  efforts  ought  to  take. 

I  shall  not  occupy  any  time  in  showing  that  the  cause  of  these 
£su)ts  is  not  to  be  looked  for  in  some  wrong  estimate  of  the  value  of 
education  itself  Emphatically,  and  as  we  all  know,  nothing  of  the 
kind  can  be  found  in  the  industrious  poor,  in  the  upper  classes^  or  in 
the  middle  classes.  All  are  ready,  according  to  their  means,  to  make 
whatever  sacrifices  the  education  of  their  children  may  require  of 
them.  As  a  matter  of  &ct,  they  all  alike  make  these  sacrifices  cheer- 
fully. Indeed,  as  parents^  they  could  hardly  do  otherwise.  It  may 
be  convenient  for  us,  as  educationists,  to  use  the  words  ignorance 
and  apathy.  These  words  appear  to  supply  a  ready  solution  of  the 
difficulty.  They  transfer  the  whole  of  the  blame  or  the  error  to  the 
shoulders  of  others.  If,  however,  the  use  of  these  words  seemed  to 
mc  to  account  for  the  facts  before  us,  I  should  despair,  for  the  pre- 
sent at  least,  of  all  our  educational  efforts ;  and  I  suppose  that  others 
w^ould  feel  in  the  same  way.  But  as  I  observe  that  no  one  abates  a 
jot  of  hoi)e,  notwithstanding  the  frequent  use  of  these  ugly  words,  I 
conclude  that  we  all  alike  regard  the  ajssertion  invohed  in  their  use 
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as  one  that  will  not  bear  any  Berioos  inspection,  and  is  thoroughly 
inadmiBsible. 

We  must  remember  that  this  question  is  not  regarded  by  the 
parent  and  the  educationist  from  one  and  the  same  point  of  view. 
Speaking  broadly  and  roundly,  the  great  question  which  parents  have 
to  settle  for  their  children  is,  how  their  children  may  be  enabled  to 
provide  themselves  for  their  future  subsistence.  In  the  parent's 
mind  every  other  question,  that  of  education  among  the  rest,  is 
entirely  subordinate  to  this.  The  question  of  subsistence  is  with 
them,  necessarily  and  properly,  so  completely  paramount  to  every- 
thing else,  that  education  must  not  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  it. 
To  whatever  degree  education  may  be  made  to  contribute  to  it,  so  far 
they  will  gladly  go,  but  they  cannot  go  one  step  further.  Need  I  say 
that  this  is  hardly  the  light  in  which  educationists  have  as  yet  come 
to  view  the  matter.  The  anxious,  ever-present  parental  responsibility 
of  having  to  provide  the  children  they  would  educate  with  the  power 
of  securing  their  future  subsistence,  has  not  been  the  constant  guide  of 
their  decisions.  The  object  they  have  proposed  to  themselves  has 
been  different :  it  has  been  to  educate,  and  generally  to  educate  the 
children  of  classes  in  circumstances  totally  different  from  those  of  the 
class  they  themselves  belong  to.  Perhaps,  also,  they  may,  uncon- 
aoiously,  be  somewhat  under  the  influence  of  the  idea  that  education 
has  DO  other  meaning  than  that  which  would  confine  it  to  the  kind  of 
training  and  instruction  they  themselves  received  ;  whereas  what  the 
parents  of  some,  perhaps  in  a  degree  of  all,  classes  may  require  now  for 
their  children,  may  \xot  be  this  precisely,  not  even  some  dilution  or 
acoommodation  of  it. 

We  most,  also,  remember  that  the  parents  and  the  educationists 
carry  on  the  discussion  in  very  different  ways,  I  may  say  with  very 
different  weapona  The  latter  are  in  possession  of  the  platform,  the 
press,  the  school,  and  the  university.  The  former  leave  their  views 
to  be  inferred  simply  from  what  they  accept  and  what  they  reject. 
There  cannot,  however,  be  any  reasonable  doubt  as  to  which  of  these 
two  parties  will  eventually  be  master  of  the  field.  The  former  are 
not  disposed  to  say  much,  because  they  are  at  liberty  to  act  as 
they  please ;  and  because  they  understand  that  what  they  require 
mast  be  doue  in  the  end. 

And  now  let  us  return  to  our  facts.  I  take  our  elementary  schools 
first.  The  question  here  is  (and  let  us  not  be  afraid  to  look  it  dis- 
tinctly in  the  face)  which  of  the  two  is  in  the  right,  the  labourer  who 
takes  his  child  from  school  when  ten  years  old,  and  sets  him  to  work, 
or  the  educationist  who  would  endeavour  to  detain  the  child  at  school 
some  years  longer  ?  I  will  omit  all  consideration  of  the  fact  that  the 
2a,  a  week  the  child  may  now  earn  will  be  an  addition  of  20  per  cent. 
to  the  wages  of  the  agricultural  labourer  receiving  loa,  a  week — I  will 
omit  it,  because  though  it  has,  and  ought  to  have,  much  weight  with 
the  parents,  I  know  it  is  not  this  that  decides  them.  This  is  not  the 
ground  upon  which  their  practice  in  this  matter  rests.  The  practice 
IB  too  universal,  as  well  among  all  the  best  and  most  self-sacrificing 
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parents,  as  among  those  who  are  too  greedy  of  their  children's  earn- 
ings, to  allow  us  to  entertain  a  doubt  upon  the  subject  What  decides 
them  is  their  personal  knowledge  of  the  training  that  will  be  neces- 
sary for  those  wha  through  life  will  have,  by  their  daily  manual 
labour,  to  earn  their  daily  bread,  and  that  of  the  families  that  will  be 
dependent  on  them ;  and  who  in  securing  that  labour,  however 
humble  it  may  be,  will  have  to  sustain  no  inconsiderable  competition. 
The  pai*ents  of  this  class  clearly  perceive  that  those  whose  lives  will 
be  subject  to  such  conditions  must,  as  soon  as  their  strength  admits 
of  it^  be  habituated  to  labour. 

Take  our  agricultural  labourers.  I  live  among  them,  and,  I 
believe,  I  know  something  of  their  virtues,  which  are  neither  few  nor 
inconsiderable,  and  which  they  need  not  be  ashamed  to  find  compared 
with  the  virtues  of  any  other  class ;  nor  am  I  blind  to  their  defi- 
ciencies. I  rejoice  that  schools  are  now  generally  accessible  to  them^ 
and  I  rejoice  to  see  them  gladly  availing  themselves  of  these  sohoolB  ; 
but  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying,  that  if  the  children  of  our  agri- 
cultural labourers  could,  by  some  species  of  parliamentary  ukase^  be 
kept  at  school  till,  as  many  of  us  wish,  their  thirteenth  year,  neither 
the  community  nor  the  agricultural  labourer  would  be  benefited. 
If  those  three  important  years  were  subtracted  from  industrial  traiu'r 
ing  and  given  up  to  intellectual  work,  very  little  would  be  gained  for 
the  mind  in  the  case  of  those  whose  lives  must  be  passed  in  manual 
labour ;  and  these  two  results  would  follow — ^the  seeds  of  a  distaste 
for  the  rough  continuous  work  of  English  agriculture  would  be  im- 
planted, and,  at  the  same  time,  no  inconsiderable  incapacity  for  bear* 
iug  without  inconvenience,  exposure  to  our  heat,  and  cold,  and  wet^ 
and  their  sudden  alternations.  It  is  quite  necessary  that  the  habitua- 
tion to  this  should  commence  as  early  as  possible  in  those  who  will 
have  to  earn  their  bread  in  the  open  field.  The  parent,  guided  by  his 
own  experience,  and  acting  under  a  sense  of  responsibility  to  his 
parental  instincts,  judges  that  his  child  should,  by  the  age  of  ten,  be 
accustoming  himself  to  what  will  be  the  work  of  his  life,  and  by  which 
he  will  have  to  support  himself  and  his  future  family,  and  therefore, 
at  that  age,  takes  him  away  from  school  and  sets  him  to  work.  From 
the  single  fact  that  this  is  done  by  all  the  labouring  classes,  from  John 
o'  Groat's  house  to  the  Laud*s  End,  without  any  possibility  of  concert^ 
without  even  the  knowledge  in  one  of  how  othei*8,  with  the  exception 
of  his  immediate  neighbours,  are  acting  in  the  matter,  we  must  infer 
that  it  is  done  by  an  instinctive  (and  must  we  not,  therefore,  think  an 
unerring?)  feeling,  not  so  much  of  its  propriety  as  of  its  absolute 
necessity.  Indeed,  it  is  done  in  obedience  to  one  of  those  general 
self-acting  laws  which,  tiiking  their  rise  in  the  wants  and  afiectious  of 
iutlividuala,  conduct,  by  a  direct  and  unfailing  process,  to  the  well- 
being  of  society.  The  attempt  to  iuterfei*e  with  laws  of  this  kind 
must,  in  the  end,  be  futile  :  in  the  mean  while  it  can  only  be  mis- 
chievous. 

No  claims  are  more  imperious  than  those  of  labour,  with  the  single 
exce2)tiou  of  those  of  subsistence.     And  both  of  these  are  against  our 
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attempt.     No  instincts  are  so  sure  of  their  mark  as  those  of  the 
parent^  and  these,  too,  are  against  us. 

Intellectual  education  is  only  a  part  of  the  great  question.  The 
other  part  is  the  training  that  shall  enable  a  man,  his  circumstances 
being  duly  considered,  to  provide  for  himself  and  his  family.  This 
latter  is  the  primary,  paramount,  abiding,  universal  requirement.  To 
this  everything  else,  even  intellectual  culture,  must  be  regarded  as 
practically  subordinate. 

And  now,  what  among  the  well-disposed  of  this  class  is  regarded  as 
sufficient  in  the  way  of  intellectual  education  ?  We  all  know  that 
their  wishes  here  do  not  go  beyond  reading  and  writing  with  ease, 
ability  to  work  the  simple  rules  of  arithmetic,  good  habits,  as  those  of 
order,  cleanliness,  and  attention  to  what  is  in  hand,  and  I'eligious 
impressions  directed  to  Christian  o})jects,  with  ability  to  ex] trees  them 
in  Christian  forma  We,  whose  horizon  is  more  extended,  know  that 
something  more  may  be  acquired  in  the  time,  and  with  advautagu  to 
the  future  labourer.  We  should  be  glad  to  see  music  taught  to  all, 
and  the  elements  of  drawing  taught  in  all  schools  frequented  by  the 
children  of  mechanics.  Of  course  reading  includes  the  habitual  effort 
to  grasp  the  meaning  of  what  is  read,  and  writing  the  ability  to  write 
from  dictation,  which  involves  orthography.  I  myself  would  even 
go  a  step  farther,  and  would  add  a  little  instruction  in  animal  and 
vegetable  physiology,  with  some  geographical  knowledge.  Now,  I 
need  hardly  say  that  all  this  may  be  taught  by  the  close  of  the  tenth 
year  of  a  child's  age.  There  are  many  schools  where,  with  the  exce[>- 
uon  of  the  drawing  and  the  physiology,  it  is  r^ularly  achieved.  And 
in  how  many  more  would  it  be  accomplished,  if  so  much  time  was 
not  nnprofitably  spent  in  futile  attempts  to  teach  grammar,  history, 
and  the  text  of  Holy  Scripture.  And  in  how  many  more  still  would 
it  be  accomplished,  if  it  were  generally  understood  by  the  mauagei-s 
of  elementary  schools  that  the  first  mentioned  points  are  the  essential 
ones,  and  that  nothing  else  should  })e  attempted  which  could  in  any 
way  interfere  with  them,  or,  indeed,  attempted  at  all  until  they  had 
been  thoroughly  mastered. 

And  here  I  must  guard  the  view  I  am  propounding  against  the 
supposition  that  it  may  unconsciously  originate  in  some  lurking 
desire  to  prevent  the  rise  of  the  lower  classes,  or  in  a  low  estimate  of 
the  value  of  intellectual  training.  In  whatever  I  have  written  and 
said  upon  the  subject  of  education,  I  have,  as  res])ect8  both  tht^e 
points^  committed  myself  distinctly  and  emphatically  to  o])iuions  tlu; 
very  reverse  of  what  would  be  implied  in  such  a  suftposition.  I  am 
speaking,  as  I  conceive,  in  the  interests  of  intellectual  culture  and  of 
the  labouring  classes,  both  of  their  general  body  and  of  those  among 
them  whom  nature  may  have  endowed  with  capacity  for  rising  in  the 
world.  Speaking  roundly,  the  only  path  by  which  the  members  ot' 
this  clasB  can  not  only  live,  but  also  rise  in  the  world,  is  that  of 
industiy.  Bearing  this  in  mind,  I  would  lay  in  the  few  years — all 
the  time  that  can  be  allowed  me,  but  which  I  know  is  sufficient  fm- 
my  purpose  if  wisely  used — the  necessary  foundations  of  intellectnai 
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culture  as  securely  as  poesible,  in  order  that  they  may  be  retained  in 
a  life  of  labour,  and  made  readily  available  for  whatever  may  prove 
to  be  the  requirements  of  after  daya^ 

Of  course  all  our  elementary  schools  will  not  stand,  in  respect  of 
the  instruction  they  offer,  at  the  same  level.  Those  in  the  towns  in 
which  the  children  of  mechanics  and  petty  shopkeepers  are  educated, 
will  aim  higher  than  those  in  the  rural  districts.  In  our  large  cities 
the  elenientary  principles  of  art,  in  our  mining  districts  practical 
miuing,  in  our  large  outports  navigation  should  be  taught ;  indeed, 
everywhere,  whatever  may  be  useful,  from  local  circumstances,  to 
those  who  have  ability  to  profit  from  such  special  instruction.  In 
populous  places  there  would  sometimes  be  a  sufficient  number  of  chil- 
dren whose  parents  are  desirous  of  their  obtaining  such  special  in- 
struction, to  justify  the  establishment  of  a  special  school,  or  at  all 
events,  the  introduction  of  such  special  branches  of  instruction  into 
some  of  the  best  schools.  Our  school-system  throughout  should,  like 
the  ocean,  be  capable  of  providing  for  the  widely  varying  wants  of  all 
that  will  have  to  make  use  of  it.  In  the  ocean  there  are  some  tribes 
that  have  to  find  their  sustenance  at  the  bottoih,  others  at  the  sur- 
face, and  a  variety  of  others  again  at  diffei*ent  intermediate  depths. 
Especial  provision  for  the  peculiar  wants  of  each  is  made  at  its 
own  level.  Just  so  should  it  be  with  our  school-system.  Care 
also  being  taken  that  there  be  nothing  in  the  system  to  hinder  those 
at  the  bottom  from  rising,  if  they  have  the  power  to  rise,  to  any 
superior  level,  and  even  to  the  very  surface.  Nothing,  however,  but 
confusion  and  mischief  to  all  alike  can  ensue,  if  no  discrimination  is 
observed,  that  is  to  say,  if  the  attempt  is  made  so  to  educate  all  classes, 
as  that  they  should  aJl  be  brought  to  the  same  point.  What  would 
happen  in  the  ocean  if  all  its  tribes  by  some  sudden  change  in  the 
nature  of  things,  were  brought  to  seek  for  sustenance  in  the  same 
luanner,  from  the  same  source,  and  on  the  same  spot  ? 

I  have  much  more  to  say  upon  this  part  of  the  subject,  but  as  time 
presses,  I  pass  at  once  to  the  other  extremity  of  our  Educational 
Institutions. 

I  have  already  indicated  the  degree  to  which  our  universities  have 
lost  their  hold  upon  the  educated  classes  ;  and  here  again,  the  question 
suggested  to  us  by  the  present  state  of  things  is,  whether  of  the  two 
is  in  the  right,  the  educated  classes  which  decline  to  avail  themselves 
of  the  education  the  universities  are  offering,  or  the  universities  them- 
selves which  continue  to  offer  what  the  educated  classes  are,  from 
some  reason  or  other,  indisposed  to  accept  ?  £ven  if  we  are  to  fail  in 
arriving  at  once  at  a  satisfactory  solution  of  this  question,  still  it 
cannot  but  be  of  advantage  that  it  should  be  distinctly  proposed  for 
consideration.  Of  course,  antecedently  to  any  inquiry  into  parti- 
culars, there  is  a  primd  jfade  probability  that  the  educated  classes 
would  never  generally  agree  in  rejecting  a  great  educational  ad- 
vantage, for  they  quite  understand  that  their  work  in  life  is  in  the 
main  intellectual.  Perhaps,  too,  we  shall  all  of  us  agree  in  thinking  that 
it  is  highly  improbable  that  those^  who  are  &miliar  with  the  ezigeu- 
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cies  of  public  and  professional  life,  should  be  less  capable  of  forming  a 
correct  estimate  of  what  might  be  needed  for  the  completion  of  their 
children's  education,  than  the  tutors  and  heads  of  colleges.  At  all 
events,  the  general  unanimity  on  this  point  throughout  the  educated 
classes  is  a  &ct  to  which  considerable  weight  must  be  allowed. 

We  will  now  notice  some  of  the  considerations  by  which  the  two 
parties  to  this  question  are  respectively  influenced.  And  here  again 
I  am  persuaded  that  the  difficulty  is  very  much,  as  in  the  former  case, 
one  of  time.  It  is  not  so  much  the  expense  it  involves,  as  the  time 
which  decides  many  of  us  against  giving  our  children  a  university 
education.  I  know  that  the  expense  very  much  limits  the  area  from 
which  university  students  might  be  drawn,  still  those  among  us  who 
could  easily  afford  the  present  rate  of  expense  are  so  many  that  they 
alone  would  supply  more  students  than  the  colleges  could  receive,  if 
univendty  education  were  in  favour  with  them.  With  them  it  is 
entirely  a  question  of  the  comparative  advantages  of  the  several  ways 
in  which  that  particular  period  of  their  sons'  lives  may  be  employed, 
and  they  are  guided  to  their  decision  by  considerations  arising  out  of 
the  state  of  things  that  the  progress  of  society  has  brought  about.  In 
these  days,  it  occurs  to  every  parent  to  ask  himself^  whether  his  son, 
now  eighteen  years  of  age,  may  not  spend  the  next  three  or  four  years 
of  his  life  more  profitably  in  some  other  way  than  in  devoting  it  to  a 
prolongation  of  his  classical  studies  ?  If  he  be  the  possessor,  or  ex- 
pectant of  hereditary  wealth,  he  may,  as  is  now  done  by  many  of  this 
class,  devote  these  years  to  foreign  travel,  or  to  a  residence  abroad ; 
or  he  may  enter  the  army  for  some  years,  now  no  bad  school,  if  pro- 
perly used.  The  fact  tlmt  these  courses  are  largely  adopted  by  the 
higher  strata  of  the  upper  classes  not  only  diminishes  the  number  of 
our  university  students,  but  as  it  involves  a  decision  adverse  to  the 
competing  claims  of  university  education,  so  far  discredits  the  univer- 
sities in  public  estimation.  Again,  if  a  young  man  is  intended  for 
the  bar,  or  the  highest  branch  of  the  medical  profession,  we  know 
that  with  his  friends  it  is  an  open  question  whether  it  would  not  be 
better  for  him  to  commence  his  legal  or  medical  studies  elsewhere ; 
and  that  here  again  the  decision  arrived  at  is  generally  adverse  to  the 
universities.  Or,  if  some  one  of  the  higher  branches  of  business,  as 
for  instance,  that  of  the  merchant  or  banker,  be  the  youth's  destina- 
tion, the  question  of  sending  him  to  the  universities  can  hardly  be 
said  to  be  entertained  at  alL  Looking  then  at  the  general  practice  of 
all  these  classes,  there  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  what  is  their  opinion  on 
this  subject.  And  we  can  see  no  chance  of  their  opinion  or  practice 
being  altered  ;  on  the  contrary,  as  their  practice  and  opinion  have 
resulted  from  what  has  become  the  state  of  society,  there  is  every  pro- 
bability, so  long  as  no  change  takes  place  in  the  universities  them- 
selves, of  their  becoming  more  fixed  and  more  general :  at  all  events, 
this  is  the  course  things  have  been  taking  for  a  very  considerable 
tima 

Now  it  is  not  in  the  least  that  the  educated  classes  have  any  con- 
tempt for  classical  study.     The  practice,  universal  among  them,  of 
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giving  their  children  a  classical  education,  either  at  the  old  public 
Kchools,  or  at  the  proprietary  sdiools  they  have  themselves  estabfished, 
utterly  dispases  of  any  supposition  of  this  kind.  They  value  classical 
culture  most  higlily.  Indeed,  I  cannot  imagine  that,  in  Europe,  at 
all  events  the  time  will  ever  come  when  a  man  who  is  devoid  of 
classical  culture  will  be  regarded  as  completely  educated.  For  we 
know  that  it  is  this  alone  which  enables  us  to  understand  the  oourM 
along  which  the  fortunes  of  our  branch  of  the  human  family,  and  the 
course  along  which  the  mind  and  opinions  of  mankind  have  travelled  ; 
in  other  words,  how  the  conditions  of  social,  political,  and  intellectual 
life  have  come  to  be  what  they  now  are.  Still,  parents,  it  is  evident, 
do  not  now  think  it  worth  while,  that  the  long  and  critical  period 
l>etween  the  i8th  and  21st  or  22  nd  year  should  be  given  up  to  the 
continuation  of  these  studies,  when  so  much  that  is  most  valuable  can 
be  learnt  and  done  elsewhere.  And  besides,  as  those,  who  from  some 
natural  liking  and  aptitude  for  these  }>articular  studies,  and  capacity 
for  carr}ung  them  on  to  a  profitable  point,  are  very  fortunately,  as  is  very 
fortunately  the  case  with  every  other  intellectual  pursuit,  only  a  small 
pro|)ortion  of  the  whole  body  of  our  youth,  the  chance  is  not  a  veiy 
encouraging  one,  that  any  particular  young  man  that  may  be  sent  to 
the  university  will  add  much  there  to  his  classical  attainments^  when, 
t^)o,  he  will  be  under  fewer  restraints,  and  will  soon  make  thediscoveiy 
that  the  ability  and  attainments  of  his  college-tutor  are  £Eur  enough 
from  being  equal  to  those  of  the  master  of  the  school  he  has  just  left. 
For  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  in  these  days  the  masters  of  our 
great  schools  are  the  best  scholars  our  universities  can  supply,  and  that 
they  ai'e  devoting  their  lives  to  teaching,  whereas  the  coll^e-tator 
generally  occupies  himself  in  tuition  only  because  he  has  to  wait  some 
time  for  a  c»>liege  living. 

As  the  object  of  these  papers  is  that  kind  of  discussion  which  may 
lead  to  action.  I  shall  here  say  a  word  or  two  upon  what  I  conceive 
i>uglit  to  W  the  course  adopted  by  our  universities  with  the  view  of 
bringing  themselves  into  harmony  with  the  times.  An  Oxford  man 
niviielf,  I  am  not  unacquainted  with  what  has  been  done  for  them, 
and  by  themselves,  of  late,  but  I  am  persuaded  that  the  great  para- 
mount mi>takes  of  their  svstem  remain  still  untouched.  The  reforms 
that  have  l)een  carrieil  out  will  never  recover  them  fxx)m  their  present 
paralysis.  l>ecause  they  do  not  bear  in  the  least  upon  its  causes.  The 
xmiversities  have  come  to  be  neglected  by  the  educated  classes  for  two 
reasons  mainly  :  one  is,  as  I  have  already  noticed,  that  the  time  they 
exact  fixnu  the  student  is  in  these  days  too  valuable  to  be  given  in 
exchange  even  for  the  ^larticular  benefits  they  desire  to  confer,  though 
there  is  moi-e  or  less  chance  in  each  case  of  their  not  being  able  to 
auifer  thorn.  The  other  reason  is,  that  the  fields  of  knowledge,  and 
all  the  iiitelloctiu\l  wants  of  societv.  have  in  course  of  time  been  so 
multiplied,  and  have  boci>me  so  various,  that  a  purely  literary  and 
t]uH>logical  education  is  now  suitible,  if  to  any,  only  to  a  small  pro- 
|H^rtion  o{  the  u])|^r  classes.  We  abstain  from  sending  our  sons  to 
the  universities^  because  thev  have  not  accommodated  their  svstem  to 
those  facts.     If,  thci'ofore,  they  would  n'gain  their  former  hold  upon 
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Qg,  they  most  attempt  it  in  the  following  way : — For  all  the  branches 
of  knowledge  they  must  obtain  the  ablest  instructors.  This  must  be 
done  at  any  cost,  and  the  cost  will  be  considerable.  They  must  also 
again  admit  students  at  any  age,  as  low  as  15  or  1 6,  as  was  formerly 
the  practice.  No  one  must  be  compelled  to  study  anything  but  what 
he  himself  desires  to  study.  Degrees  must  be  inexorably  withheld 
firom  incompetency,  and  again  made  to  represent  what  they  profess, 
that  is^  a  serviceable  mastery  of  the  different  branches  of  study  to 
which  they  are  respectively  assigned ;  as,  for  instance,  of  law  and  his- 
tory, or  of  physios  and  mathematics,  or  of  the  medical  sciences,  or  of 
polite  learning,  or  of  divinity.  This  would,  of  course,  render  unneces- 
sary, and  indeed  quite  inapplicable,  the  present  system  of  honours. 
On  the  Continent,  as  well  as  in  this  country,  and  so  also  in  the  United 
States  oi  America,  we  hear  it  said  that  the  day  for  universities  has 
gone  by.  The  truer  remark,  I  conceive,  would  be,  that  the  old  uni- 
versity system  is  not  at  all  adapted  to  the  existing  state  of  things. 
As  respects  ourselves,  however,  in  this  matter,  just  as  in  most  others, 
we  can  only  advance  towards  great  changes  very  slowly,  because  we 
have  to  do  everything  for  ourselves,  which  implies  that  the  majority 
of  us  must  first  be  brought  to  acknowledge  the  propriety  of  any  pro- 
posed change.  This  cannot  but  be  a  work  of  time.  But  here,  as  in 
all  cor  other  fields  of  education,  I  rejoice  to  see  causes  at  work  which 
must  in  the  end  bring  about  the  desired  results. 

I  should  have  been  glad  to  have  entered  more  fully  into  this  part^ 
as  well  as  into  some  other  parts  of  my  subject,  but  the  limitations  of 
space  and  time  by  which  I  am  confined,  oblige  me  to  turn  from  it  to 
the  remaining  educational  field,  that  of  the  middle  class  schooL 

I  ask  at  once,  <hi  what  ground  have  the  middle  classes  forborne  to 
avail  themselves  of  the  advice  and  aid,  as  far  as  they  have  been  offered, 
of  those  friends  of  education,  who  have  been  desirous  of  assisting 
them  in  organizing  a  system  of  middle  class  schools  1  We  must  take 
care  not  to  regard  the  exceptions  in  a  wrong  light.  Of  course,  just 
as  might  have  been  anticipated,  the  heads  of  some  middle  class  insti- 
tutions have,  and  naturally  and  properly  too,  connected  themselves 
with  the  movement  in  favour  of  improved  middle  class  education ; 
because  it  appeared  to  them  that  the  only  way  to  improve  middle 
class  education  was  to  give  to  the  middle  class  school  as  much  as  |>os- 
sible  the  air  of  the  old  public  schooL  It  was  also  a  matter  of  course, 
that  the  movement^  at  all  events,  the  frequent  discussion  of  the  matter, 
should  give  birth  here  and  there  to  establishments  which  would 
challenge  observation  as  model  middle  class  schools.  All  this  was 
inevitable,  quite  as  it  should  be,  and  in  the  end  can  only  do  good. 
But  as  long  as  we  find  our  thriving  farmers  and  thriving  shopkeepers 
regarding  whatever  we  say  and  do  in  the  matter,  not  so  much  with 
indifference  as  with  repugnance,  we  may  be  sure  that  nothing  general 
or  effectual  can  be  achieved  in  the  direction  we  have  taken. 

I  am  glad  that  the  universities  have  established  their  examinations 
for  middle  class  schools,  but  not  because  I  expect  from  them  any 
direct  effect  upon  middle  class  education.  My  opinion  about  these 
eouuninations  is,  that  if  it  be  found  possible  and  desirable  to  continue 
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them,  they  will  rapidly  subside  into  examinations  for  our  second-rate 
grammar  schools;  and,  looking  at  the  country  generally,  will  leave 
middle  class  education  just  where  they  found  itw  They  will,  however, 
be  of  advantage  in  helping  us  to  arrive  at  a  better  understanding  of 
what  the  middle  classes  really  require,  and  of  how  their  wants  may 
be  best  supplied. 

The  fact  is,  that  trade  is  quite  as  exacting  in  its  requirements  as  labour. 
Those  who  are  to  live  by  it,  and  succeed  in  it,  must,  to  speak  generally, 
for  here  we  cannot  take  notice  of  exceptions,  begin  early  to  acquire  the 
necessary  habitudes.  They  cannot  delay  this  with  safety  beyond  the 
fourteenth  or  fifteenth  year.*  The  earlier  of  these  years,  Mr.  Gi&rd 
has  told  us,  is  the  average  age  at  which  the  pupils  leave  the  large 
English  school  that  forms  one  of  the  departments  of  the  truly  royal 
foundation  at  Birmingham.  This  £eu^,  therefore,  must  be  regarded  as 
an  element  in  the  consideration  of  middle  class  education,  to  which, 
our  whole  conception  of  what  that  education  ought  to  be  must  rigidly 
conform.  It  must  be  such  that  it  may  be  completed  by  the  fourteenth 
year.  This  at  once  excludes  utterly  the  possibility  of  giving  it  a 
classical,  or  a  learned  direction.  The  middle  classes  themselves  fuUy 
understand  thi&  But  there  is  nothing  in  this  to  discourage  the  edu- 
cationist, for  it  gives  sufficient  time  for  teaching,  or  laying  well  the 
foundations  of  all  that  a  life  engaged  in  trade  will  require.  What  is 
required  is  an  English  education,  including  of  course  English  history 
and  geography ;  some  knowledge  of  animal  and  vegetable  physiology,  the 
accomplishments  of  music  and  drawing,  with,  if  there  be  time,  and  if 
they  be  desired,  French  and  the  rudiments  of  Latin.  There  is  no- 
thing here  but  what  will  be  useful  for  that  which  will  be  the  work  of 
after  life.  It  is  a  foundation  also  to  which  any  additions,  whether 
scientific  or  literary,  may  afterwards  be  made.  It  will  qualify  a  man 
for  filling  creditably  any  position  to  which  he  may  rise  in  ike  mer- 
cantile world  or  in  society.  We  are,  I  suppose,  most  of  us  familiar 
with  schemes  for  middle  class  education,  which  evidently  have 
originated  in  very  different  conceptions  of  what  is  needed  by  that 
class. 

Of  course,  as  there  are  intermediate  connecting  links  between  the 
labouring,  the  trading,  and  the  upper  classes,  so  will  there  also  be 
schools  that  will  be  of  an  intermediate  character.  There  will  also 
be  schools  for  the  destitute  and  criminal  classes,  which  schools,  as 
they  must  stand  to  the  children  in  loco  parentis,  will  undertake  the 
additional  and  parental  duty  of  teaching  them  how  they  may  procure 
a  subsistence.  For  this  reason  these  schools  should  be,  which  should 
be  the  case  with  no  others,  of  an  industrial  character.  Having  pur- 
posed, however,  to  confine  myself  in  this  paper  to  general  views,  I 
have  directed  attention  to  the  main  body  of  each  class,  where  we  find 
it  characterized  distinctly  by  its  own  special  wants  and  work,  its  own 
circumstances  and  habitudes. 

And  now  we  will  take  some  connected  views  of  the  ground  we 

*  Trantactuma^  1857,  p.  132  ;  Transactionti  1858,  p.  246. — Ed. 
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have  traversed.  It  is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  things  came  to 
be  as  we  find  them  at  the  present  moment.  Hitlierto  there  has  only 
been  time  enough  for  the  promoters  of  education  to  arouse  the  coun- 
try to  vigorous  exertion.  By  great  efforts,  and  in  many  cases  at  no 
inconsiderable  sacrifices,  they  have  thoroughly  succeeded  in  doing 
this.  Schools  have  sprung  up  everywhere,  and  we  are  still  busy  in 
building  schools,  collecting  scholars,  and  training  teachers.  But  of 
course,  to  our  minds,  speaking  generally,  hitherto  education  could 
only  mean  the  mental  training  we  had  ourselves  received.  Now,  as 
we  all  know,  this  had  no  direct  practical  aims.  Whatever  aims  it 
had  were  raiiier  literary,  philological,  critical,  and  theological.  It  is, 
in  fact,  a  system  which  has  its  roots  in  history,  and  belongs  more  to 
the  past  than  to  the  present.  It  was  the  offspring  of  an  age  when 
literary  culture  was  all  the  culture  that  was  possible;  and  when 
literary  culture,  from  the  want  of  a  native-grown  vernacular  litera- 
ture, could  only  mean  classical  culture.  It  was,  furthermore,  so  cast 
as  to  meet  the  two  wants,  first  of  the  Christian  ministry,  which  from 
causes  connected  with  the  history  and  character  of  our  religion  must 
be  a  learned  one;  and  then  of  the  Keformation  which  had  need  of 
this  particular  kind  of  learning  for  the  purposes  of  its  great  contro- 
versy. And  it  has  since  continued  much  what  it  was  at  first,  because 
it  has  continued  to  be  the  education  of  the  single  class  that  had  much 
leisure  time  at  its  disposal,  and  was  even  able  to  devote  one- third  of 
the  average  period  of  human  existence  to  the  undistracted  work  of 
education;  and  to  continue  its  intellectual  culture  more  or  less 
through  the  remaining  two-thirds;  and  whose  work  in  life  was  mainly 
connected  with  the  use  of  the  intellect.  Such  being  its  origin, 
methods,  and  aims,  it  was  necessarily  conversant  mainly  with  books 
and  language.  As  I  have  said,  it  was  grammatical,  philological, 
critical,  classical,  literary,  and  in  religion  doctrinal  and  formal.  In 
this  system  we  have  all  been  brought  up,  and  have  probably  some  of 
us  never  thought  of  anything  else  in  the  way  of  education.  Unavoid- 
ably, therefore,  our  first  idea  of  what  we  could  do  for  the  labouring 
and  trading  classes  was  to  give  them  the  same  kind  of  education  in,  I 
use  not  the  words  in  any  reproachful  or  invidious  sense,  a  diluted,  or 
accommodated  form.  As  we  had  to  proceed  by  popular  action,  and 
in  accordance  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the  general  public,  it 
was  absolutely  impossible  that  it  could  be  otherwise  at  first.  Hence 
originated  the  indlscriminating  effort  to  give  a  grammatical  and  theo- 
logical turn  (I  use  the  latter  epithet  as  something  different  from, 
though  often  misused  for,  religious)  to  the  education  of  our  future 
labourers  and  mechanics,  whose  education  must  be  completed  by  their 
tenth  year,  and  who  will  have  to  live  by  manual  labour.  Hence,  too, 
originated  the  effort  to  reproduce  for  our  future  farmers  and  trades- 
men, who  must  leave  school  by  their  fourteenth  year,  the  world- 
famous  English  public  schools,  at  which  the  sons  of  the  gentry  remain 
till  their  eighteenth  year;  and  which  indeed  are  so  admirably  adapted 
to  the  latter,  that  perhaps  no  class  of  schools  ever  answered  their 
puxpoee  more  perfectly — that  pui-pose,  however,  being,  let  it  be  re- 
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lucmbered,  a  most  singularly  special  one,  for  the  class  thej  educate 
can  hardly  he  said  to  he  found  anywhere  in  the  world  excepting  in 
this  country. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  then,  it  has  only  been  possible  for  the  edu- 
cationalists to  give  expression  to  their  views ;  but  now  that>  thanks 
to  their  great  and  in  many  instances  costly  efforts,  schools  have  been 
everywhere  established  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes,  and 
that  efforts  have  been  made  to  influence  and  improve  the  education  of 
the  middle  classes  also,  it  has  become  necessary  that  both  of  these 
classes  should  make  known  what  are  their  wishes  and  requirements. 
And  we  shall  soon  see,  indeed  we  see  already,  that  what  they  need, 
and  wliat  they  will  alone  receive,  is  very  different  fi*om  what  we  our- 
selves received.  It  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  all  understand 
tliis,  and  act  u^K>n  it.  I  have  no  fear  about  the  result.  Nor  of 
course  have  we  anything  to  repent  of  in  all  that  has  been  done.  We 
have  done,  nearly  enough,  all  that  was  possible  under  the  circum- 
stances. And  of  all  that  has  been  done  nothing  could,  under  the 
circumstances,  have  been  done  to  any  considerable  degree  differently 
or  better.  We  are  advancing  under  a  powerful  self-generated  impulse, 
which  therefore  can  hardly  die  away,  but  must  carry  us  on  through  all 
obstacles  and  delays.  £very  department  of  education  in  this  country 
is  in  a  healthy  and  a  promising,  because  a  progressive  condition.  We 
all  see  that  what  is  new  is  not  yet  matured  and  settled;  and  that 
what  is  old  cannot  be  retained  just  as  it  is.  We  are  constantly  gain- 
ing accessions  of  light  on  all  sides,  especially  from  the  public  opinion 
which  is  being  matui*ed  on  educational  questions  throughout  all  orders 
of  society,  each  having  become  cajmble  of  taking  a  part  after  its  own 
£ishion,  but  that  a  very  effectual  one,  in  the  discussion,  or  at  all  events 
the  settlement,  of  those  })arts  of  the  question  which  affect  itselC 
^fnch  that  we  are  doing  is  clearly  only  provisional,  tentative,  tran- 
sitional, but  will  infallibly,  looking  at  the  spirit  that  is  animating  us 
all,  both  the  movers  in  this  matter,  and  the  different  classes  in  whose 
belialf  the  movement  is  made,  conduct  us  to  the  right  conclusions. 

Nothing  can  be  more  fortunate  for  us  than  that  we  have  been  saved 
fi\>m  adopting  any  of  tlie  foreign  governmental  systems  of  education. 
If  we  had  adopted  any  one  of  Uieni,  we  mast  inevitably,  as  we  may  I 
think  safely  infer  from  the  considerations  to  which  our  attention  has 
been  directed,  have  adopted  a  faulty,  inapplicable,  and  wrong  system ; 
something,  it  could  not  have  been  otherwise,  quite  unsuitable  to  our 
Englisli  wants.  And  we  should  at  this  moment  be  directing  all  our 
effoits  to  maintaining,  strengthening,  and  perfecting  what  we  had 
blindly  and  mistakenly  adopted.  The  mischief  of  this  would  have 
been  incalculable.  But  now,  as  the  Government  has  only  aided  us  in 
our  enileavours  to  find  out  and  supply  what  we  were  in  want  of,  its 
aid  has  been  of  incalculable  benefit.  It  has  only  stimulated  and  ex- 
pedited our  progress  towards  right  conclusions. 

Thon>  really  never  was  a  country  to  which  a  rigid  preconceived 
governmental  system  of  education  was  less  applic«ible  than  it  would  be 
to  our  own  at  this  moment.     I  have  ali'eady  had  occasion  to  notice  Uiat 
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our  gentry  are  a  class  well-nigh  peculiar  to  this  country.  Our  farmers, 
as  the  characteristic  of  their  social  and  economical  position  is,  that  they 
are  a  large  and  influential  body,  who  cultivate  with  their  own  capital 
land  that  is  not  their  own,  can  be  paralleled  in  no  other  country  in  the 
world.  The  numbers,  wealth,  and  political  importance  of  our  shop- 
keepers give  them  also  a  character  of  their  own.  The  same  may  be 
said  in  a  still  higher  degree  of  our  agricultiutil  labourers.  Here, 
oontrary  to  what  is  the  case  elsewhere,  we  have  no  admixture  of 
peasant  proprietors.  With  us  all  this  large  class  works  entirely  for 
others.  From  the  variety  of  our  crops,  one  or  other  of  which  is  always 
refjuiring  attention,  and  also  from  ilie  equable  nature  of  our  climate 
which  causes  no  interruption  to  labour  either  in  summer  or  winter, 
our  fuming  hands  are  kept  to  work  without  a  pause,  or  a  fete, 
throughout  the  twelve  montha  And  this  state  of  things  is  conjoined 
with  political  freedom,  and  with  more  or  less  throughout  all  classes  of 
political  power.  And  this  again  is  accompanied  with  freedom  of 
trade  and  labour.  It  is  evident  that  so  peculiar  and  so  diversitied  a 
social  system  must  have  peculiar  and  diversitied  educational  require- 
ments^  and  that  no  imported  system,  however  well  it  may  be  supposed 
to  work  elsewhere,  could  be  to  us  anything  but  a  hindranc& 
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IT  is  not  without  great  reluctance  that  I  have  consented  to  address 
the  members  of  this  Department  on  the  education  of  the  Middle 
Olassee.  The  material  facts  are  so  generally  known ;  the  conclusions 
to  be  drawn  from  the  facts  have  been  discussed  with  so  much  ability 
by  the  public  journals,  that  I  cannot  hope  to  contribute  more  than 
a  review  of  the  present  state  of  a  question  on  which  every  one  has 
aooeas  to  the  data  for  forming  his  own  opinion. 

I  will  first  endeavour  to  clear  up  some  ambiguities  and  misappre- 
heosionB  as  to  the  term  *  Middle  Class  Education,*  and  then,  in  the 
order  laid  down  in  the  programme,  refer  to  the  objects,  means  and 
methodSf  and  resitUs  of  education  with  reference  to  the  class  in 
question. 

The  Association  in  its  programme  points  out  three  classes,  upper, 
middle,  lower.  Some  exception  may  be  taken  to  the  recognition  of 
claas  education  in  any  form.  The  object  of  education  is  the  same 
for  all  classes  ;  to  call  out  and  develope  the  capabilities  of  the  grow- 
ing mind  and  heart,  and,  let  me  add,  of  the  growing  body  ;  so  as  to 
prepare  the  individual  for  his  future  existence ;  and  who  can  say 
with  certainty  what  that  existence  shall  be  1  One  thing  only  is 
certain,  ihat»  whatever  situation  a  man  may  fill  in  this  world,  it  will 
bring  with  it  influences  tending  to  crush  and  extinguish  the  inner 
life  and  sympathies,  on  which  depend  both  personal  happiness  and 
union. 
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Education,  therefore,  is  not  worthy  of  the  name,  if  it  does  not 
strengthen  in  every  man  the  better  feelings  of  our  common  human 
nature,  and  help  him  to  rise  above  his  circumstances.  One  of  the 
good  features  in  the  education  of  the  higher  ranks  of  England,  as 
distinguished  from  continental  education  is  that  men  of  various 
professional  occupations  have  received  the  same  liberal  education  at 
school,  and  in  many  cases  at  the  universities.  The  thread  of 
general  education  ruus  through  society  and  unites  men  of  different 
pursuits  in  the  bonds  of  warm  affection.  Many  of  the  attempts  to 
deal  vrith  the  education  of  the  middle  classes  have  been  in  the  opposite 
direction.  It  is  professional  life  which  classes  men  :  and  purely  pro- 
fessional education  tends  to  stereotype  class  prejudices. 

I  should  wish,  therefore,  once  for  all,  to  repudiate  the  term 
'Middle  Class  Education,'  and  to  be  allowed  to  assume  that  in 
essential  principles  the  education  of  the  labourer  and  craflsmanf  of 
the  accumulator  of  wealth,  and  of  the  possessor  of  wealth,  should  be 
the  same, — that  each  and  all  should  be  led  to  appreciate  what  is 
pradicaly  liberal,  and  beautiful.  The  difference  as  to  the  use  to  be 
made  of  certain  particular  subjects  depends  on  the  length  of  time 
during  which  the  parent  is  able  or  willing  to  make  sacrifioes  for  the 
improvement  of  his  child. 

£ut  though  '  Class  Education '  be  nnmeaning,  it  is  necessary  to 
arrive  at  some  perception  of  the  actual  fiicts  represented  by  the  term 
M'uidle  Class. 

In  a  free  country  no  precise  definition  of  classes  can  be  laid  down* 
The  spontaneous  arrangements  of  society  resemble  the  scientific 
classification  of  vegetable  and  animal  life,  in  which  the  higher  species 
of  a  lower  group  are  more  fully  developed  than  the  lower  species  in 
a  group  which,  as  a  whole,  rises  higher — so  that  the  classes  overlap 
each  other. 

If  we  look  to  the  employments  in  which  men  are  engaged,  and  to 
the  sources  of  their  income,  as  in  some  degree  marking  their  class,  the 
lower  class  is  characterized  by  labour  more  or  less  mechanical,  their 
income  being  wages  and  involving  little  consideration  of  profit  or 
loss.  The  period  of  their  education  usuaUy  doses  at  1 2 — and  costs, 
exclusive  of  clothing  and  food,  from  159.  to  40^.  per  annum,  of  which 
a  large  portion  is  not  defrayed  by  the  parent. 

The  large  body  of  men  who  are  not  engaged  in  mechanical  labour 
may  be  arranged  with  reference  to  their  employments  in  two 
divisions. 

1st  Those  whose  principal  occupation  it  is  to  deal  with  men  as 
men,  to  improve  them  in  mind  or  in  body,  to  study  their  wants,  and 
deal  with  the  political  questions  involved  in  those  wants. 

indly.  Those  whose  employment  is  with  things  directly  and  with 
men  only  mediately  as  producers  or  labourers  :  of  this  second  divi- 
sion a  large  pro|H>rtiou  are  engaged  in  the  expenditure  of  capital 
with  a  view  to  profit,  in  the  direct  supervision  of  mechanical  labour, 
or  in  the  actual  execution  of  details. 

But  those  who  are  engaged  with  things  must  be  subdivided  into 
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(i)  tboBe  who  transact  business  on  a  very  large  scale;  or  devote 
themselves  to  the  investigation  of  scientific  laws ;  (2)  those  who 
are  chiefly  concerned  in  the  execution  of  details  or  the  applications  of 
sdence  to  a  marketable  use. 

Those  who  are  to  be  chiefly  engaged  with  men  require  the  most 
prolonged  mental  training :  in  order  that  they  may  be  acquainted 
with  the  thoughts  of  the  good  and  great  of  all  time ;  and  that  the 
arrangement  of  their  ideas  may  be  orderly,  and  ready  for  use  under 
varying  circumstances.  In  other  words,  the  staple  of  their  education 
is  classical  literature,  and  mental  philosophy,  corrected  by  free,  social 
life.  Mathematics  add  to  the  strength  of  their  minds,  and  physical 
science  is  of  use  to  them,  chiefly  in  so  far  as  it  tends  to  enlarge  their 
sphere  of  interest  in  the  work  of  other  men. 

The  educatdoQ  of  great  manufacturers  and  merchants,  and  of  men 
of  science  should,  as  &r  as  possible,  approximate  to  the  same  standard, 
with,  perhaps,  some  increased  attention  to  abstract  questions. 

Those  who  are  to  deal  with  things  more  in  detail,  and  in  close 
connexion  with  the  market,  require,  as  their  primary  discipline  for 
work,  close  habits  of  calculation.  Literature  is  to  them  important 
in  80  £Eur  as  it  tends  to  expand  their  human  sympathies. 

University  and  professional  training  commonly  extend  beyond  the 
age  of  21 — involving  an  expense  in  the  whole  of  between  1500/.  and 
aooo^,  or  more.  About  the  age  of  18  many  young  men  go  into 
business,  or  close,  at  least,  their  general  educatipn,  which  may 
have  cost  about  40^.  or  50Z.  per  annum,  or  in  day  schools  10^.  108, 
per  annum,  or  less.  The  age  of  1 5  determines  the  period  of  general 
education  of  a  still  larger  number,  especially  of  those  who  enter 
into  retail  trade,  or  farming  on  a  small  scale  ;  their  boarding  schools 
cost  ^oL  per  annum,  or  less ;  day  schools,  61,  to  4Z.  per  annum,  or 
even  less.  Our  principal  attention,  on  the  present  occasion,  is  to 
be  given  to  the  two  last-named  cases. 

The  circumstances  of  the  middle  classes  point  very  clearly  to  cer- 
tain objects^  and  set  stringent  limitations  on  the  means  and  methods 
which  can  be  used  for  the  attainment  of  those  objects.  The  father  of 
a  boy,  who  is  to  be  placed  in  business,  desires  for  his  son,  above  all 
other  worldly  advantages,  what  are  called  busine^  habits :  that  is, 
lie  dearly  perceives  that  his  son*s  success  in  life  dej)ends  on  the  con- 
centration of  his  eflbrts — eflbrts  directed  as  a  general  rule  to  what  is 
tangible  and  plainly  attainable,  rather  than  to  schemes  of  what  is 
imagined  as  {)08sible.  A  willingness  to  submit  to  drudgery  and  con- 
finement is  necessary  for  the  counter ;  a  readiness  to  leave  home  at  a 
moment's  notice  is  not  less  requisite  for  the  agent  and  the  traveller. 
Keen  insight  into  human  nature,  civility  and  firmness,  are  necessary 
for  all ;  and  for  some  posts  quickness  of  invention  and  fertility  of  re- 
souroe  are  not  less  needed  than  steady  good  conduct.  The  nation 
requires  more  still,  it  expects  from  the  middle  classes  political  judg- 
ment, a  readiness  to  undertake  public  duty  in  local  aflairs;  and 
further,  it  yearns  to  find  throughout  the  whole  class  of  employers  of 
labour  that  of  which  our  age  has  shown  many  bright  examples,  an 
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enlightened  and  sympathizing  interest  in  the  haman  beingB  who  work 
with  them  and  for  them. 

Before  I  attempt  to  redace  these  ohjects  of  education  to  practical 
details,  I  wish  emphatically  to  state  what  in  the  opinion  of  some  of 
the  best  judges,  both  teachers  and  parents,  is  not  tlie  object  of  educar 
tion  for  the  middle  classes. 

It  is  not  desirable  to  forestall  the  experience  of  life  by  teaching 
business  at  schooL  There  is  no  need  to  dilate  on  the  narrowing  and 
chilling  tendency  of  such  an  attempt  to  cramp  the  young  heart.  It 
is  as  impracticable  as  it  would  be  mischievous.  And  I  believe  that 
the  parents  of  Slngland  have  found  this  out.  Splendid  establishments 
have  been  set  up  to  teach  engineeriug ;  and  they  have  failed.  The 
Agricultural  College  at  Cirencester  as  a  place  of  early  education  was 
always  in  difficulties ;  it  is  now  on  a  better  footing  as  a  place  of 
scientific  instruction  for  adults.  Model  fJEtrms,  and  model  workshops, 
lack  the  one  essential  element  of  success ;  they  do  not  transact  real  busi- 
ness ;  and  therefore  they  do  not  teach  business  habits.  No  class  of  men 
have  a  more  strong  perception  of  this  principle,  than  those  who  are 
connected  with  agriculture ;  and  this  on  account  of  the  very  great 
variety  of  the  details  with  which  that  subject  deals,  and  the  impossi- 
bility of  acquiring  a  scientific  conspectus  of  the  whole  in  a  short  time 
without  gross  inaccuracy.  This  opinion  was  expressed  in  the  year 
1859,  in  a  formal  resolution  adopted  by  the  council  of  a  lai^  'Society* 
for  the  Encouragement  of  Agriculture,  Arts,  Manufactures,  and  Com- 
merce,* established  above  eighty  years  ago,  and  now  numbering  1300 
members. 

'  The  council  fully  assent  to  the  opinion  that  skill  in  bosinesB 
generally  is  best  acquired  by  practice,  and  that  the  best  preparation 
for  practical  life  is  a  good  general  education.' 

The  i^assing  of  that  rt* solution  led,  by  the  aid  of  Dr.  Temple,  to  the 
University  Local  Examiuatious,  because  the  measures  of  which  it 
helped  to  lay  the  foundation,  embodied  at  the  right  moment  an 
opinion  to  wldch  the  common  sense  of  English  parents  had  been  from 
vaiious  quarters  steadily  converging. 

Assumiug  then,  that  the  education  is  to  be  general,  it  may  be 
granted  that  it  must  be  practical;  but  what  does  practical  meant 
Not  certainly  the  knowledge  of  practical  rules  and  expedients  to  be 
stored  up  till  the  case  to  which  they  apply  arises ;  and  jei  this  has 
been  the  prevailing  character  of  Middle  Class  Education.  As  Dr. 
Temple  has  well  said,  '  Masters  too  often  seem  to  fiftncy  that  the  im- 
portant and  difficult  part  of  a  problem  is  the  calculation.  But  long 
after  a  boy  has  mastered  this  part  of  his  work,  and  calculation  of  the 
more  difficult  kind  has  become  mechanical,  the  greater  difficolty  re* 
iiiains,"  namely,  that  of  '  finding  out  what,  and  how,  and  when,  he  ia 
to  calculate.' 

By  Practical  Education,  is  meant  an  education  which  calls  forth 


•  The  Rith  .ind  West  of  En^'land  Society,  fouuded  1777,  extendel  1850. 
Journal,  vol.  v.     Loudou  :  Uid^waya. 
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not  only  the  power  of  aoquiriiig  knowledge,  but  the  power  of  applying 
it :  it  is  trae  that  in  the  order  of  time  sound  teachers  know,  and  act 
on  their  knowledge,  that  rules  must  come  first,  and  principles  by  after 
reflection ;  but  the  mastery  of  the  principles  is  the  object  for  all 
claasesy  qualified  however,  in  the  case  of  the  middle  class,  by  the 
fiurther  consideration,  that  unfailing  accuracy  of  detail  in  the  applica- 
tion is  an  object  to  be  attained  for  its  own  sake,  not  only  as  a  means 
of  discipline,  but  also  for  its  actual  utility,  and  even  necessity,  in  after 
lifa 

Another  aim  should  be  to  give  boys  froKhness  of  interest 
in  mental  improyement>  so  that  when  thoy  enter  business  they  may 
leave  off  school  education  with  awakened  powers,  and  unsatisfied 
appetites  for  knowledge.  The  same  path  by  which  this  object  is  to 
be  approached  leads  straight  to  another  and  yet  more  important  goal, 
namely,  a  living  and  hearty  sympathy  with  human  nature.  This 
path  lies  through  a  course  of  pure  literature ;  but  some  reach  the 
same  end  by  love  of  inanimate  Nature,  and  soine  by  a  love  of  the 
Art& 

A  higher  object  has  already  been  hinted  at  which  hardly  falls 
within  the  limits  of  our  present  subject,  viz.,  the  education  of  those 
who  are  to  conduct  the  great  manu£Eu;turing  establishments  of  Eng- 
land. I  can  only  say  in  few  words,  that  whatever  there  is  of  energy 
in  a  public  school,  whatever  is  accurate,  comprehensive,  and  liberal  in 
university  training  (provided  the  individual  has  fixity  of  purpose 
enough  to  resist  the  attractions,  good  or  bad,  of  societies  of  young 
men)  seems  needed  for  posts  of  vast  responsibility,  requiring  the 
mental  resources  of  the  professional  man,  the  statesman,  and  the 
generaL  With  the  advancing  power  of  the  working  classes,  no  train- 
ing which  maintains  the  moral  and  intellcctwil  influence  of  the  em- 
ployers can  be  too  high,  no  accumulation  of  capital  can  atone  for  the 
deficiency  of  a  liberal  education. 

The  consideration  of  the  vi>e(in8  and  metJuxla  by  which  these  objects 
are  to  be  attained  is  closely  connected  with  tbat  of  the  examinations 
recently  established  by  the  universities.  It  will  therefore  be  conve- 
nient to  take  the  two  subjects  together. 

These  examinations  were  clearly  described  by  Mr.  Henry  Smith  at 
Liverpool  last  year  ;  I  may  therefore  be  allowed  to  refer  to  his  paper 
in  the  second  volume  of  the  *  Transactions,*  and  to  other  published 
documents,  for  all  details,  only  calling  attention  to  actual  changeef, 
and  to  principles  evolved  by  experience. 

As  regards  the  name,  it  should  be  understood  tliat  the  term  middle 
doss  exaininatio^ns  has  no  authority,  and  implies  an  error  in  fact. 
The  examinations  belong  to  no  class  ;  they  are  02)dn  to  eveiy  one  who 
has  not  matriculated  at  the  university,  and  has  not  completed  his 
eighteenth  year.  In  the  first  year  Leeds,  Liverpool,  Birmingham, 
and  other  towns,  furnished  candidates  educated  by  distinguished 
scholars  at  the  head  of  grammar  schools.  Some  masters  of  classical 
schools  held  back,  on  the  i)lea  that  they  were  not  included  in  the 
scheme.     The  hesitation  was  not  unnatural;  but  the  present  year 
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shows  a  marked  increase  of  candidates  of  the  best  description,  althongli 
the  total  number  of  candidates  at  Oxford  was  smaller  in  1859  than 
1858. 

Bearing  in  mind  what  has  been  said  of  the  habits  of  the  middle 
classes,  viz.,  that  accuracy  in  details  is  essential  to  success,  the  uni- 
versities require,  as  the  first  method  of  securing  this  object,  the 
mastery  of  certain  elementary  subjects.  This  mastery  is  indispen- 
Siible  for  receiving  any  certificate.  The  failures  in  these  preliminary 
subjects  have  been  fewer  in  proportion  in  the  second  year  than  in  the 
first ;  and,  what  is  still  more  to  the  point,  it  was  necessary  in  the  first 
year  to  refuse  the  certificate  to  many  candidates  who  would  have  stood 
very  high  in  the  scale  of  honour  if  there  had  been  no  failure  in  the 
elements.     This  year  hardly  any  case  of  that  kind  occurred. 

These  essentials,  correct  spelling,  arithmetic,  English  grammar,  an 
outline  of  English  history  and  of  geography,  with  English  composi- 
tion, having  been  secured,  the  candidate  is  free  to  choose  lua  own 
path  in  literature,  science,  or  art. 

Passing  now  to  separate  branches  of  instruction,  few  will  deny  that, 
however  important  may  be  the  acquaintance  with  things,  the  most 
universal  instrument  is  language.  And  were  I  speaking  of  the  edu- 
Qktion  of  those  who  leave  school  at  twelve,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  of 
those  who  pursue  their  studies  till  twenty-one,  I  should  not  hesitate  to 
arge  that,  in  the  one  case,  the  most  necessary,  and,  in  the  other,  the 
most  ennobling  ends  of  education,  could  not  be  secured  without  de- 
voting to  the  study  of  words  (as  a  means  of  subsequent  progress)  the 
first  tx>nsideration ;  but  in  the  case  of  the  intermediate  class,  perhajns, 
the  indispensable  element  in  intellectual  training  is  mathematica  ; 
geometr}',  to  give  definite  accuracy  and  powers  of  close  reasoning ; 
algebra,  to  elevate  arithmetic  from  a  mechanical  to  an  intellectual 
study.  There  is  no  book  which  so  strongly  enforces  the  necessity  for 
attending  to  every  Unk  in  a  chain  of  reasoning,  and  therefore  indi- 
rectly to  the  minutest  detail  in  matters  of  practice,  as  Euclid,  We 
have  seen  latelv  the  appalling  consequences  of  inattention  to  a  single 
screw ;  |>erhap3  this  may  occur  to  some  of  the  workmen,  who,  in  a 
paper  circulated  by  the  Yorkshire  Union,  are  advised  to  miss  the 
useless?  propositions  in  Euclid,  and  to  go  on  after  six  weeks  to  triga« 
nometiy.  coiiio  sections,  and  the  higher  curvesL  Whether  this  be  the 
ri^ht  traiuing  for  the  workmen  or  not,  I  think  their  employers  will 
not  rvgret  the  time  spent  on  going  through  two  or  four  books  of 
EiLciui  without  missing  one  step.  And,  if  I  may  judge  by  what  I 
}  ave  seen  of  masons  and  car^ienters,  good  workmen  are  not  the  men 
to  hurrv  over  what  thev  onlv  half  understand. 

Next  in  orxior  to  mathematics  may  be  placed  the  acquisition  of  at 
least  one  laupiage.  The  practical  conclusion  at  which  many  expe- 
riouoevl  teaohors  seem  to  have  arrived  i*,  thut  Latin  sh*juld  be  taught 
wherx>vor  the  Iw  is  likelv  to  remain  at  school  till  seventeen  ;  while 
ihv>6o  who  leave  school  before  tifteen  might  with  advantage  substitnte 
Fr^noh. 

Of  (xliy^siciil  iicience  as  an  instrument  of  mental  discipline  it  is  difii- 
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cult  to  speak  in  a  short  compass.  The  benefit  of  natural  history,  and 
simple  experiments  in  physics  to  young  children  is  unquestionable : 
nor  will  any  reasonable  man  call  in  question  the  mental  discipline 
which  results  from  the  earnest  pursuit  of  particular  branches  of  phy- 
sical science  in  mature  life.  But  during  the  critical  period  of  boy- 
hood, when  the  powers  need  general  regulation,  I  cannot  think  that 
the  educational  effect«of  physical  science  is  of  so  general  and  expansive 
a  character  that  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  to  the  exclusion  of 
English,  or  of  mathematics,  or  of  French,  before  fifteen,  or  of  Latin,  up 
to  eighteen ;  it  becomes  then  a  question  to  be  decided  by  time  and 
owortunity,  and  by  the  natural  bent  of  the  pupil. 

There  seem  good  grounds  for  the  opinion  that  natural  and  experi- 
mental philosophy  should  enter  into  the  course  of  teaching  for  youDger 
pupils  almost  as  a  recreation,  and  that  about  the  age  of  fifteen  a  de- 
cision should  be  taken  whether  natural  philosophy,  chemistry,  or  phy- 
siology should  be  followed  as  a  principal  study.  The  attainments  of 
some  of  the  senior  candidates  at  the  Oxford  examination  show  plainly 
that  physical  science  has  had  a  real  educating  value  for  them,  while 
those  of  the  junior  candidates  point  to  the  opposite  conclusion. 

There  remain  two  other  means  of  education — drawing  and  music. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  overstate  their  worthlessness  in  the  way  in 
which  they  are  commonly  taught  to  the  young  of  either  sex,  as  fiimsy 
accomplishments,  bringing  no  permanent  healthy  source  of  pleasure  to 
them  or  to  their  friends,  and  ministering  only  to  ignorant  vanity. 
Bat  those  who  know  what  has  been  done  by  Mr.  HullaJi  for  the  young 
men  and  women  of  the  middle  ranks  in  the  metropolis ;  or  by  Mr. 
Ruskin  for  the  members  of  working  men's  colleges ;  or  who  have 
witnessed  the  influence  of  music  and  drawing  as  instruments  of  general 
education  in  training  colleges,  will  not  refuse  assent  to  the  doctrine 
that^  where  time  does  not  admit  of  the  more  elaborate  refinement 
produced  by  high  scholarship,  those  two  subjects  ofier  no  mean  sub- 
stitutes. But  then  they  must  be  taught  by  educated  and  educating 
men.  So  taught,  drawing  gives  powers  of  observation  which  nothing 
else  can  give ;  and  music,  including  part-singing  without  the  aid  of 
instruments,  gives  qmckness  to  a  slow  boy,  steadiness  to  a  giddy  boy, 
and  demands  close  attention  from  all,  while  it  teaches  the  value  of 
mutual  forbearance,  co-operation,  and  reliance  on  each  other.  Of 
thorough  bass  and  harmony,  it  may  be  said  that,  for  ladies  at  least, 
they  are  no  bad  substitute  for  mathematics,  and  veiy  interesting,  if 
well  taught. 

Bnt^  whatever  may  be  the  relative  value  or  order  in  point  of  time 
to  be  assigned  to  the  several  subjects  above-named — points  on  which 
various  estimates  are  formed  by  persons  of  equal  intelligence,  modified 
by  their  respective  pursuits,  temperaments,  and  even  by  the  districts 
in  which  they  reside — there  will  be  little  difference  of  opinion  as  to 
tke  wisdom  of  the  course  taken  by  the  universities  in  opening  a  door 
of  distinction  and  of  high  honour  through  each  subject,  placing  lUera- 
tun,  Bcienoef  and  art  in  this  respect  completely  on  a  level ;  stipulating 
only  that  the  certificate  of  general  education  shall  not  be  given  for 
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proficiency  in  the  arts  alone,  without  proof  that  at  least  one  literaiy 
or  scientific  subject  has  been  well  studied. 

The  principle  adopted  by  the  universities  may  be  thus  stated. 
They  recognise  the  educational  value  of  every  subject  by  which 
mental  training  can  be  imparted  ;  and,  recognising  this  absolute 
freedom  of  subject,  they  exact  a  not  less  absolute  stringency  in 
testing  the  reality  of  the  study. 

The  arrangements  made  for  the  examinations  in  physical  sdenoe 
tend  to  give  a  practical  character  to  the  instruction.  The  examinar- 
tions  cut  at  the  root  of  the  mischievous  habit  of  cramming  up 
physical  knowledge  from  descriptions  and  woodcuts  in  books,  instead 
of  examining  the  actual  objects  themselves.  In  chemistry,  for 
instance,  complete  sets  of  test  bottles  have  been  provided  for  every 
candidate.  Solutions  and  substances  of  uniform  character  are  dis- 
tributed to  every  centre  for  analysis  by  the  candidate ;  this,  of 
coui^se,  has  involved  great  trouble  and  expense,  for  which  the  country 
Ls  much  indebted  to  Professor  Brodie  and  his  able  assistants.  It  is 
hoped  that  arrangements  may  be  made  at  three  or  four  centres, 
where  convenient  laboratories  are  to  be  found,  so  that  the  candidates 
in  chemistiy  may  be  respectively  assembled  at  those  points  withont 
any  increase  of  expense  to  themselves. 

The  regulations  for  the  examination  in  drawing  have  been  recast 
this  year,  with  a  view  to  concentrate  the  efforts  of  teachers  more 
distinctly  on  the  essential  points,  namely — the  representation  of 
actual  form  and  colour  from  real  objects.  The  work  of  the  candi- 
dates in  drawing  discloses  a  state  of  teaching  so  bad  as  to  be 
unaccountable,  considering  the  artistic  talent  which  exists  in  this 
country.  In  such  places,  for  instance,  as  Manchester,  where  one 
of  the  most  eminent  teachers  is  at  the  head  of  the  School  of  Art, 
not  one  senior  candidate  passed  in  drawing,  and  only  5  juniors  out 
of  73. 

Out  of  299  senior  candidates,  of  whom  91  were  examined  in 
drawing,  only  24  in  all  England  came  up  to  the  minimum,  and 
several  of  them  failed,  from  deficiency  in  general  education.  It 
was  impossible  to  give  honour  to  more  than  6  senior  candidates,  and 
those  6  were  examined  at  Exeter  and  Gloucester — two  coming  from 
Swansea. 

The  state  of  musical  instruction  is  even  more  deplorable  than  that 
of  the  sister  art. 

The  report  of  the  examiners  was  so  decided  that  the  delegates 
could  not  allow  more  than  7  seniors  and  4  juniors  to  pass  in  music, 
and  could  not  grant  honourable  distinction  even  to  one.  Tet  the 
questions  asked  were  extremely  easy,  even  easier  than  last  year, 
when  the  standard  was  deemed  by  some  unreasonably  low. 

It  is  evident  that  music  is  either  neglected  or  utterly  mistaught  in 
boys'  schools,  and,  if  it  were  possible  to  probe  the  instruction  given 
in  a  large  number  of  boarding  schools  for  girls,  the  case  would  not  be 
much  better,  as  regards  the  intelligent  comprehension  of  music,  what- 
ever the  execution  might  be. 
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The  &nlty  in  gresii  measure,  lies  with  the  parents,  and  the  low 
standard  of  moaical  judgment  in  the  nation.* 

Under  the  hesA  oi  Restdts  of  Education  as  affecting  the  middle 
chiss,  I  will  only  detain  the  members  while  I  shortly  sum  up  what 
appear  to  me  the  fetvourable  and  unfavourable  elements  in  our 
present  position. 

On  the  bright  side  we  may  notice— 

1.  That  the  independence  and  self-reliance  of  the  middle  classes  in 
the  matter  of  education  are  as  strong  as  ever;  but  they  are  alive  to 
the  deficiency  of  the  system  under  which  they  were  brought  up  them- 
selves, and  are  willing  to  accept  help  which  involves  no  degrading 
conditions. 

2.  The  importance  of  general  education,  as  a  preparation  for  a  life 
of  business,  and  as  an  elevating  and  refining  corrective  to  the  influence 
of  the  market^  is  recognised. 

3.  Pupils  in  the  schools  of  the  middle  class  have  now  a  definite 
object  to  work  for. 

4.  Parents  have  an  unimpeachable  tribunal  by  which  to  test  the 
efficiency  of  the  schools;  and  they  value  its  verdict. 

5-  In  proportion  as  the  universities  have  admitted  science  into 
their  general  course,  the  world  at  large  has  formed  a  higher  estimate 
of  the  value  of  classics  and  mathematics. 

6.  Qood  text-books,  sound  methods,  efficient  apparatus,  are  gra- 
dually superseding  the  miserable  catechisms  and  compendiums  which 
used  to  form  the  whole  stock  in  trade  of  an '  Establishment  for  Young 
Gentlemen.' 

7.  A  number  of  upright  and  strong-minded  private  schoolmastei*s 
welcome  the  support  given  by  the  universities  to  good  teaching,  and 
are  ready  to  co-operate  with  the  examining  bodies  in  every  way  in 
their  power. 

Among  the  principal  points  on  which  palpable  defects  are  disclosed 
without  any  immediate  prospect  of  remedy,  or  to  which  it  is  obWous 
that  attention  should  be  turned,  may  be  mentioned  the  following 
requirements : — 

1.  Better  early  training,  during  infancy  and  childhood,  of  those 
whose  parents  are  much  engaged  in  business  during  the  day. 

2.  When  day  schools  in  towns  are  relied  on  for  education,  more 
attention  should  be  given  to  the  games  and  social  life  of  the  boys, 
forming,  as  they  do,  an  important  part  of  the  education  received  by 
boys  from  each  other. 

3.  The  reconstruction  of  grammar  schools  in  some  places,  and  in 
others  the  foundation  of  institutions  on  a  scale  adequate  to  the 
requirements  of  the  middle  class. 

4.  Provision  and  encouragement  for  the  class  instruction  of  youths 


*  mie  oompariflon  made  in  the  paper  between  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ez- 
aminatlont,  and  references  to  the  &>oiety  of  Arts,  the  College  of  Preceptors,  and 
to  the  Hedioal  Council,  are  omitted  for  want  of  space. 
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who  have  entered  basmess  about  13,  bat  hare  received  a  thoronghlj 
good  elementary  education. 

5.  Better  provision  for  the  education  of  the  sons  of  farmen  who 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  a  good  boarding  school 

6.  Some  check  on  the  prevailing  inefficiency  of  female  education  at 
boarding  schools. 

7.  Instruction  in  drawing  and  music  in  schools  to  be  pat  on  a 
better  footing. 

Such  are  a  few  only  of  the  good  and  evil  concomitants  of  the 
present  state  of  education  which  lie  on  the  chart  before  us. 

The  review  in  which  we  have  been  engaged  justifies  the  belief  that 
measures  are  in  steady  and  healthy  progress  for  sustaining  the  mental 
vigour  of  the  middle  classes,  opening  up  to  them,  at  the  same  time, 
countless  avenues  of  sympathy  with  the  gentler  tastes  of  the  upper 
classes  and  learned  professions.  But,  what  is  even  more  importuit, 
we  may  augur  a  deeper  sympathy  with  the  feelings,  and  a  more 
extended  acquaintance  with  the  wants,  of  the  working  classes, 
and  thus  look  hopefully  for  the  solution  of  Bodal  problems  in  which 
the  wel&ire  of  England  is  deeply  involved. 


On  Schools  for  Oirls  of  the  Middle  Class,    By  the  Rev.  J.  S. 
HowsoN,   M.A.,   Principal    of  the   Collegiate   Institution, 

LiverpooL 

ONE  advantage  of  this  Association  is,  that  it  singles  out  separate 
classes  of  the  community  for  specific  consideration.  Our  division 
of  labour  enables  us  to  study  each  portion  of  our  social  system,  and  then 
to  make  definite  efforts  for  its  good.  In  this  meeting  and  the  last 
what  are  called  the  '  Middle  Classes'  have  been  brought  prominently 
into  view;  and  it  is  well  that  it  should  be  so. 

When  {>apers  like  this  are  read,  we  are  sometimes  asked  to  furnish 
a  definition  of  the  middle  classes,  but  really  this  is  hardly  necessary. 
Tlie  higher  classes  may  be  allowed  to  define  themselves ;  the  lower 
cla.'«ses  are  easily  defined  ;  the  middle  classes  are  intermediate.  If  you 
want  greater  precision,  I  would  say  this  :  Try  to  look  at  society  first 
as  middle,  higher,  and  highest ;  then  as  middle,  lower,  and  lowest. 
The  highest  classes  are  our  titled  aristocracy ;  the  higher  are  those 
that  tend  that  way,  whether  in  the  territorial,  professional,  or  indus- 
trial walks  of  life  ;  the  lowest  are  those  that  furnish  the  inmates  of 
our  workhouses  and  ragged  schools,  too  often  of  our  jails  ;  the  lower 
ai>e  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  daily  or  weekly  wages.  The  mid- 
dlo  ol:vssi»s  remain.  They  include  the  struggling  tradesman,  the  derk 
who  must  maintain  a  good  appearance  on  a  small  income,  the  fiurmer 
who  is  not  the  richest  of  his  order. 

The  education  of  these  olasMS  of  the  community  has  lately  (though 
only  lati  \v)  been  reoogniaed  as  demanding  special  attention^  and  with 
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good  reason.  These  classes  must  necessarily  in  the  long  ran  be  either 
the  weakness  or  the  strength  of  our  country.  Their  contact  with  the 
lower  classes  is  direct^  and  their  influence  over  them  great.  They 
must  gradually  either  reinforce  or  undermine  our  higher  classes. 
Their  possession  of  political  power  has  a  tendency  to  increase.  And 
yet,  as  regards  education,  they  have  been  till  lately  under  peculiarly 
unfavourable  conditions.  The  lower  classes  have  had  advantages  in 
this  respect  which  could  not  with  propriety  have  been  extended  in 
the  same  way  to  the  middle.  The  higher  have  had  advantages  which 
the  middle  could  not  possibly  obtain  of  themselves. 

Now,  why  do  I  single  out  the  girls  of  the  middle  classes  as  subjects 
for  special  consideration  ?  Partly  because  they  have  been  more  over- 
looked than  the  boys  ;  partly  be<»use  I  believe  the  condition  of  their 
education  to  be  worse  than  that  of  the  boys ;  partly  because  the  agen- 
cies now  set  in  motion  for  raising  the  standard  and  improving  the 
quality  of  the  education  of  the  classes  in  question  are  almost  inopera- 
tive on  the  female  {ie,,  what  ought  to  be  the  better)  half  of  them. 
Here  even  Universities  are  powerless.     The  vision 

Of  sweet  g^rl- graduates  in  their  golden  hair — 

is  only  a  poet*s  dream  ;  and  here  is  no  place  for  dreaming,  however 
true  it  may  be  that  to  dream  is  pleasanter  than  to  work.  But  there 
is  another  reason,  as  I  have  hinted,  why  this  subject  should  be  closely 
and  separately  considered.  The  girb  are  more  important  than  the 
boys.  The  power  of  woman  is  really  the  greatest  power  in  the  coun- 
try. This  power  is  all  the  greater,  because  it  is  not  openly  and  visibly 
exercised  :  it  is  the  power,  not  of  force,  but  of  influence.  It  is  not 
merely  that  the  mothers  of  each  generation  are  the  most  influential 
instructors  of  the  next, — ^not  merely  that,  while  we  men  are  occupied 
with  a  thousand  employments  that  take  us  away  from  our  homes  and 
our  children,  the  influence  of  woman  is  exercised  continuously,  and 
at  that  period  of  life  when  impressions  are  most  easily  received.  This 
is  not  aU.  The  influence  is  continuous  over  the  men  themselves.  It 
is  exercised,  whether  felt  or  not,  at  each  part  of  the  whole  social 
machine.  If  any  question  in  the  whole  world  is  suitable  for  the  con- 
sideration of  an  Association  for  Social  Science,  it  is  the  inquiry  into 
the  kind  of  education  which  our  women  receive  in  their  girlhood. 

One  purpose  of  this  paper  is  simply  to  invite  attention  to  the  im- 
portance of  a  single  branch  of  this  inquiry.  I  propose  the  following 
question  for  a  reply  : — *  What  kind  of  education  do  the  girls  of  our 
middle  classes  receive  V  If  it  is  found  to  be  satisfactory,  then  a  com- 
fortable fact  is  ascertained,  on  which  we  may  well  congratulate  ourselves 
and  the  country.  If  not  satisfiaictory,  then  there  is  a  serious  evil  to 
be  remedied.  The  invitation  to  inquire  cannot  possibly  be  out  of 
place.  Let  the  research  be  made,  in  town  and  in  country,  into  the 
xeal  character  of  the  existing  education  of  our  girls  of  the  middle 
olaas^  as  to  whethev  it  is  good  and  suitable,  religious  and  useful,  sub- 
stantial and  yet  feminine ;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  marred 
hy  unhappy  mistakes  and  false  appearances,  and  whether  the  education 
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which  is  best  of  its  kind  is  placed,  at  a  reasonable  cost,  within 
easy  reach  of  the  classes  for  which  it  is  meant.  Let  the  iaata  be 
ascertained  by  specific  investigation,  and  then  we  shall  see  whether 
anything  further  is  required^  and,  if  required,  we  shall  probably  have 
obtained  the  first  suggestion  as  to  how  it  is  to  be  secured. 

My  own  opinion  happens  to  be,  that,  in  the  existing  arrangements 
for  educating  tliis  most  important  part  of  our  most  important  classes^ 
there  is  a  large  amount  of  ignorance,  misapprehension,  imposture,  and 
disappointment ;  that  temptation  to  mere  display  is  often  all-powerful, 
precisely  when  the  yielding  is  most  disastrous  ;  that  character  is  often 
irreparably  injured  by  mistakes,  before  the  mistakes  can  be  found  out ; 
and  yet  that  this  so-called  education  is  very  expensive.  In  this 
opinion  I  am  by  no  means  alone.  I  will  occupy  the  remainder  of  this 
paper,  not  with  mere  counter-theories  in  regani  to  female  education, 
but  with  an  account  of  some  practical  efibrts  which  have  been  success- 
fully made,  in  the  town  and  in  the  country,  to  meet  an  acknowledged 
evil,  by  supplying  what  was  felt  to  be  a  want  I  am  able  to  speak 
from  my  own  experience  with  regard  to  a  large  town,  and  I  am  fur- 
nished with  materials  for  describing  a  similar  enterprise  in  a  country 
district. 

In  Liverpool,  about  four  years  ago,  a  movement  was  made,  under 
the  conviction  which  I  have  expressed,  to  establish  a  Girls'  School 
which  should  supply  a  religious  and  useful  education  at  a  cheap  cost, 
on  a  well-considered  plan.  Much  had  been  done  in  that  town  for  the 
boys.  It  was  felt  that  their  sisters  ought  not  to  be  neglected.  Some 
difficulties,  no  doubt,  there  were ;  but  we  started  with  the  firm  belief 
that  the  work  ought  to  be  dona  We  quietly  and  steadily  persevered, 
and  the  success  has  been  all  that  we  could  have  hoped  for.  It  seems 
proper  to  state,  first,  our  scheme  of  instruction  ;  second,  our  mode  of 
proceeding  in  the  establishment  of  the  school ;  and  thirdly,  the 
results. 

I  St.  Before  we  took  any  further  step  we  published  our  scheme  of 
instruction.  I  may  condense  it  rapidly  and  present  its  main  features 
from  the  original  j^riuted  paper. 

The  Institution  was  intended  to  be,  not  a  secular,  but  a  religious 
one.  The  undertaking  *  started  from  the  principle,  not  only  that  pro- 
vision should  be  made  in  schoob  for  religious  instruction,  but  that  all 
the  procee<  lings  of  a  school  should  be  leavened  by  ChrLdtian  £&ith  and 
feeling.'  That  which  is  called  *  the  religious  difficulty*  was  dealt  with 
in  the  same  way  as  in  another  large  Institution  in  the  same  town,  and 
with  the  same  results.  The  managing  committee  is  formed  of  mem- 
bers of  the  Established  Church,  and  the  doctrines  and  duties  of  Chris- 
tianity are  taught  in  harmony  with  this  arrangement ;  but  exemption 
from  instruction  in  the  Church  Catechism  is  allowed,  when  parents 
aud  guardians  S])ecially  request  it.  The  practical  consequence  is,  that 
ia  the  school  there  is  a  very  large  per-centage  of  nonconformist 
children,  aud  no  case  of  discontent  has  arisen. 

In  the  coui-se  of  instruction  in  this  school,  the  founders  aimed,  as 
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thej  state,  '  rather  at  that  which  is  solidly  and  permanently  good, 
than  at  anything  merely  showy  and  unsubstantial.'  Besides  what  is 
obyious  in  regard  to  composition,  history,  geography,  and  writing,  the 
programme  lays  stress  on  English  grammar  and  arithmetic,  as  *  instru- 
ments of  men^  training  ;*  on  reading  aloud  and  vocal  music, '  in  refer- 
ence to  the  comfort,  happiness,  and  innocence  of  home  ;*  on  elementary 
science,  in -its  connexion  with  domestic  economy ;  and  on  natural  his- 
tory, as  being  *a  valuable  aid  in  the  cultivation  of  taste,  and  highly 
beneficial  in  the  formation  of  habits  of  observation,  and  the  ideas  of 
classification  and  order.*  The  opportunities  are  pointed  out  which 
Schools  of  Art  now  afford  for  *  that  training  of  the  hand  and  eye,  by 
drawing,  which  is  serviceable  to  all,  and  for  the  development  of  that 
artistic  power  which  is  given  only  to  the  few.*  At  the  same  time 
prominent  notice  is  taken  of  the  general  tendency  to  underrate  the 
plain  and  homely  operations  of  needlework,  *  the  sewing,  knittings 
outting-out,  making-up,  <bc.,  which  are  useful  in  all  cases,  and  which 
are  absolutely  necessary  to  the  comfort  of  a  household  where  economy 
must  be  exercised.*  To  these  subjects  French  ia  added,  partly  because 
of  its  practical  usefulness,  and  partly  because  '  the  mother  tongue  is 
learnt  more  correctly  when  another  language  is  taught  along  with  it.' 
It  may  be  added  that  this  is  desirable  also  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
the  difference  between  a  school  of  this  kind  and  those  which  are 
intended  for  the  poorer  classes  of  society.*  The  terms,  as  at  present 
arranged,  are  six  guineas  a-year  for  the  preparatory  school,  eight 
guineas  for  the  higher  school,  and  ten  guineas  for  those  who  learn 
French.  Such  is  a  general  sketch  of  the  prospectus,  which  has  been 
adopted  as  a  permanent  declaration  of  principles.  The  spirit  of  the 
whole  may  be  illustrated  by  a  quotation  from  the  prospectus  of  another 
ttchool  of  the  same  kind,  established  in  a  different  part  of  England  : — 
'  It  is  very  plain  that  the  use  of  all  education  is  to  fit  people  for 
whatever  place  or  position  they  are  to  occupy  when  they  are  grown  up, 
and  to  enable  them  to  discharge  its  duties  efficiently.  Whatever 
other  occupation  a  woman  may  follow  when  she  grows  up,  she  will 
have  more  or  less  of  the  duties  of  a  family  and  household  to  attend 
to  :  iudeed,  most  women,  after  a  few  years,  during  which  they  may 
be  maintaining  themselves  by  teaching,  or  needlework,  or  some  other 
kind  of  industry,  marry,  and  have  no  longer  any  other  than  the 
general  duties  of  a  family  to  fulfil ;  so  that  whatever  helps  them  to 
discharge  these  rightly  is  valuable,  and  no  girl  in  any  rank  of  life  is 
properly  educated  who  has  not  been  fitted  for  them.  In  order  to  fill 
her  proper  station,  a  woman  should  have  been  trained  from  her  girl- 
hood to  observe  what  goes  on  around  her,  to  reflect,  and  to  exercise  a 
sound  judgment.  She  should  know  how  to  form  and  direct  the  minds 
of  children,  and  how  to  deal  with  people  of  different  characters  and 
suit  herself  to  them,  for  it  is  the  want  of  this  knowledge  that  makes 
many  a  home  unhappy.     She  should  understand  for  what  high  pur- 


*  Another  very  good  mark  of  dUtinction  would  be  the  employment  of  adult 
inttraoton,  to  the  exclusion  of  pupil- teachers. 
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1)0868  life  is  given  ns,  and  what  responsibility  lies  upon  us  to  use  it 
aright ;  and  her  mind  should  be  so  trained  and  regulated  as  to  raise 
her  above  petty  feelings  and  low  prejudices,  and  vulgar  and  frivolous 
tastes.  For  this  purpose  her  understanding  and  her  taste  ought  to  be 
cultivated,  and  she  should  learn,  so  far  as  her  time  and  the  means  of 
her  parents  allow  it,  whatever  will  oi>en  sources  of  pure  and  rational 
enjoyment  to  her,  and  make  her  a  useful  and  pleasing  member  of  the 
society  to  which  she  belongs.' 

2nd.  As  to  our  mode  of  proceeding,  we  set  out  with  the  conviction 
that  the  institution  mu8t  be  8elf-sup{>orting,  and  that  if  it  did  not 
become  self-supporting  within  a  fiiir  time  of  trial  (we  allowed  two 
years),  we  would  regard  it  as  unsuccessful,  and  consider  the  propriety 
of  giving  up  the  enterprise.  We  also  made  up  our  minds  not  to  pro- 
ce^  at  all  till  we  had  looo^.  in  hand.  We  began,  in  &ot^  with  a  hor- 
ror of  debt ;  for  it  is  true,  however  vulgar  it  may  sound,  that  even  in 
philanthropic  works,  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  are  the  test  of 
success.  We  obtained  1 200/.,  and  a  guarantee  fund  of  aoo^,  from  the 
contributions  of  various  persons^  whose  approval  of  the  undertaking 
was  secured.  Then  we  took  a  house  conveniently  situated,  with  a 
large  drawing-room  and  dining-room,  a  yard  of  moderate  size,  and  a 
good  kitchen  below  stairs.  We  fitted  up  these  premises  as  a  school 
for  100  girls,  with  three  school-rooms,  and  places  for  bonnets,  cloaks, 
and  books.  We  appointed  a  lady  superintendent  (the  most  important 
step  of  all)  and  two  assistant  mistresses,  who  live  together  as  a  funily 
in  the  house,  which  is  large  enough  for  a  house  and  a  school. 

3rd.  The  results  are  these.  The  school  became  self-supporting 
within  a  period  considerably  less  than  the  time  on  which  we  calcu- 
lated. Our  general  estimate  of  expenses  was  proved  to  be  correct. 
Exactly  three  years  are  now  expired  since  the  opening  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  the  numbers  in  successive  quarters  are  as  follow  : — ^36,  59, 
^4)  ^9i  72,  80,  86,  78,  84,  91,  103,  97,  showing  a  continuous  increase, 
except  in  the  quarters  succeeding  the  Midsummer  holidays,  which,  in 
Liverpool  schools  at  least,  ai*e  usually  noticed  to  exhibit  a  decreasa  It 
is  true  that  we  liave  suffered  a  great  calamity  in  the  sudden  death, 
very  recently,  of  the  lady  superintendent  But  this  change  has 
caused  no  diminution  of  numbers.  The  school  is  evidently  established 
in  public  confidence  and  esteem.* 

I  turn  now  to  what  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  on  the  same 
independent  and  self-supporting  principles,  though  without  any  com- 
munication, in  a  country  neighbourhood.  The  evidence  which  I 
adduce  is  that  of  a  clergyman,  the  Rev.  £.  Duncombe,  now  rector  of 
a  parish  in  '  the  cheese  district  of  Cheshire,*  but  for  twenty-one  years 
rector  of  Newton  Kyme,  near  Tadcaster,  in  this  county,  the  near 
relative  of  a  former  representative  of  Yorkshire,  when  the  three 
Ridings  were  one  constituency,  and  himself  identified  with  the  early 
struggles  connected  with  the  Yeomen's  School  at  York,  when,  I 
believe,  he  advocated  (iu  harmony  with  the  principle  which  he  has 


*  The  numbers  have  riseD  to  107  in  the  Ust  quarter  of  1859. 
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always  maintained  concerning  the  middle  classes)  its  entire  separation 
firom  all  Government  assistance.  He  describes  himself  as  a  Hhorongh- 
bred  Torkshireman,*  and  he  writes  like  one.  He  concludes  one  of  his 
letters  thus : — '  I  bid  you  heartily  Gk>d-speed  in  your  paper  to  be  read 
at  Bradford,  fully  persuaded  in  my  own  mind  that  the  more  you  appeal 
to  aelf-respect  in  my  felk>w-county-men  and  to  self-supporting  princi- 
ples in  our  middle  class  educational  institutions,  the  more  will  their 
hearts  and  minds  go  with  you.'  It  is  natural  for  me  to  quote  this, 
as  I  am  a  Torkshireman  myself,  and  a  West-Riding  man  toa 

A  few  sentences,  put  together  from  seyeral  letters  with  which  I 
have  been  &voured,  will  adequately  show  the  whole  case  as  regards 
the  condition  of  things  which  Mr.  Duncombe  found  in  his  parish, 
the  method  of  procedure  which  he  adopted,  and  the  results  which 
have  been  attained. 

On  coming  into  his  parish  he  found  the  children  of  the  farmers  and 
tiie  children  of  the  labourers  educated  together,  and  discontent  pre- 
vailing among  the  formers  in  consequence  of  this  admixture.  They 
said,  that  if  their  rector  could  not  make  the  attempt  to  establish 
some  separate  school,  they  themselves  must  do  it.  Thus  Mr.  Dun- 
combe was  induced  to  enter  upon  the  undertaking.  After  an  experi- 
mental year  in  1854,  c^i^n  adaptations  of  school  and  cottage  premises 
being  made,  the  present  school  was  organized  in  1855.  ^®  quarterly 
fee  is  a  10.  for  day-pupils.  For  boarders  imder  ten,  30/.  per  annum 
are  paid,  and  for  boarders  above  that  age,  40^.,  with  a  reduction  when 
there  is  more  than  one  child  from  the  same  family,  or  in  the  case  of 
the  daughters  of  clergymen.  Many  objections  were  made  in  the 
first  instance.  It  was  said  that  the  rector  was  dissociating  the  chil- 
dren of  the  lower  and  middle  classes,  which,  till  he  came,  had  been 
always  schooled  together  in  the  same  room  and  under  the  same 
master  and  mistress.  The  poor  cried  out,  '  You  are  emptying  and 
breaking  up  our  schools  while  we  die  of  poverty.*  The  rich  argued 
with  their  &rm  tenants  to  be  content  with  mixing  their  children  as 
hitherto  with  those  of  their  labourer  and  servant^  '  though  the  rich 
themselves  not  only  will  not,  and  do  not  do  so,  but  would  feel  insulted 
to  have  the  mixed  system  urged  upon  themselves  for  their  own 
children.'  The  new  school,  however,  was  thoroughly  and  rapidly 
saooessfuL  It  became  self-supporting  in  the  year  in  which  it  was 
eatabliahed.  An  additional  cottage  has  been  taken  in  the  present 
year  (1859),  for  the  purpose  of  taking  additional  boarders.  The 
peooniaiy  results  are  shown  by  the  following  contrast — *  Under  the 
mixed  system  less  than  40^.  was  paid  discontentedly  and  prejudicially 
by  all  the  parents  using  the  national  school.  Since  the  introduction 
of  the  middle  class  distinct  self-supporting  school,  the  number  of 
aoholars  (parishioners)  has  increased  ten  to  twenty  per  cent.,  and  the 
sum  paid  by  parishioners  has  increased  from  less  than  40^.  a-year  to 
more  than  100/.'  And  Mr.  Duncombe  adds,  that  if  3i«.  a  quarter  is 
found  too  little  to  retain  the  lady  who  is  now  at  the  head  of  the 
ichool,  the  middle  class  parents  are  prepared  to  make  further  ex- 
ertions.    As  regards  the  change  of  feeling  in  the  parish,  an  earliir 
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letter  expresses  the  matter  thus — '  The  poorer  people  see  that  I  was 
right,  that  the  time  is  come  when  the  same  instruction  no  longer 
suits  for  the  social  advancement  of  the  children  of  the  two  classes 
respectively.  Self-respect  is  seen  to  be  growing  in  each  by  this 
adaptation  of  insti-uction  to  their  mutual  interests  in  society.  The 
sons  and  daughters  of  my  farm  parishioners  grow  up  naturally  mas- 
ters and  mistresses,  able  to  command  the  attention  and  respect  due 
to  the  middle  class  position  from  the  lower ;  and  the  lower  yield  it 
to  qualifications  and  dearer  bought  privileges  and  position,  which 
they  see  are  equally  open  to  their  children  and  children's  children 
when  by  industry  and  good  conduct  they  are  raised  to  the  middle 
class  themselves.*  The  two  principles  of  self-support  and  self-respect 
are  reiterated  by  Mr.  Buncombe  in  every  form  of  expression.  He 
holds  it  to  be  *a  public  wrong,  for  the  middle  classes  to  accept 
Government  aid  towards  the  instruction  of  their  children.'  He  says 
that  it  is  *  derogatory  to  them  to  have  their  sons  and  daughters  called 
the  charity  children  of  the  State,' — and  that  it  is  '  unconstitational 
in  this  free  nation  to  vote  for  public  taxation  for  thb  purpose  through 
our  representatives  in  our  House  of  Fellow-Commons.' 

Here  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  history  of  education  in 
England  during  the  last  ten  years  will  not  have  &dled  to  notice  that 
the  independent,  self-supporting  principle  on  which  Mr.  Duncombe 
has  proceeded  is  quite  the  contrary  of  that  mixed  system  which  the 
Dean  of  Hereford  pursued  with  so  much  success  at  King's  Som- 
borne,  and  which  he  has  advocated,  for  many  years,  with  so  much 
consistency.  A  question  of  considerable  interest  is  opened  here, 
which  I  shall  certainly  not  attempt  to  discuss  at  length.  Probably 
it  is  true  that  very  different  methods,  in  many  of  these  practical  en- 
terprises, may  lead  to  very  good  results,  if  only  they  are  pursued 
with  zeal  and  perseverance.  I  will  just  say  this  (and  I  do  not  think 
that  the  Dean  of  Hereford,  if  he  were  here,  would  object  to  it — and 
certainly  no  one  has  a  greater  repugnance  than* I  have  to  the  vulgar 
feeling  of  caste  which  disfigures  so  much  of  our  social  intercourse),  that 
I  believe  great  reliance  is  to  be  placed  on  what  Mr.  Duncombe  calls 
'  middle-class,  self-supporting,  honourable  ways.' 

I  have  now  laid  before  you  the  experience  of  two  Yorkshire- 
men  in  regard  to  girls'  schools,  and  shown  what  has  been  done, 
separately,  as  I  have  said,  and  without  communication,  in  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire.  In  fairness,  I  must  say  that,  in  both  cases,  I  believe 
a  large  amount  of  the  success  has  been  due  to  the  character  and  energy 
of  the  ladies  respectively  placed  at  the  head  of  the  two  establish- 
ments ;  and  also  to  the  confidence,  as  regards  religious  teaching,  in- 
spired by  Mr.  Duncombe,  the  rector  of  the  parish,  in  the  one 
instance,  and  by  Mr.  Wilson,  the  clerical  honorary  secretary,  in 
the  other. 

There  are  just  two  points  which  I  am  desirous  to  notice  in  conclusion. 
One  relates  to  the  delicacy  and  consideration  with  which  we  ought  to 
deal  with  what  we  have  called  the  middle  classes  :  the  other  to  the 
delicacy  and  coubideration  with  which  we  ought  to  deal  with  girls 
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in  the  matter  of  education.     Care  and  mature  judgment  are  required 
in  both  cases. 

The  middle  classes  have  this  in  common  with  the  lower,  that 
they  have  to  struggle  with  difficulties — that  they  have  little  repose, 
and  little  time  for  thinking  out  theories  of  education,  and  that  they 
keenly  feel  the  need  of  thrift  and  economy.  But  they  have  this  in 
common  with  the  higher  classes,  that  in  spirit  they  are  very  inde- 
pendent What  is  offered  to  them,  even  in  the  matter  of  education, 
must  not  be  offered  as  charity ;  except,  indeed,  in  the  good  old  Bible 
sense  of  charity.  There  must  be  no  attempt  at  dictation.  But  it  is 
quite  right  that  the  higher  classes  should  extend  to  them  the  benefit 
of  a  judgment  matured  in  the  midst  of  greater  leisure,  and  the  sug- 
gestions derived  from  a  higher  culture  :  and  this  kind  of  assistance 
they  will  readily  accept.  This  is  according  to  the  true  principles  of 
social  science  in  a  free  country. 

As  to  the  girls  themselves,  it  cannot  be  too  carefully  remembered 
that  their  education  ought  to  be  viewed  in  reference  to  its  ultimate 
effejt  on  their  character  ;  that  it  ought  to  be  feminine  throughout, 
and  that  special  provisions  are  required  for  this  purpose.  Thus,  I 
would  leave  as  large  a  portion  as  possible  of  the  instruction  and  train- 
ing in  the  hands  of  female  teachers.  It  seems  to  me  that  women  are 
the  true  educators  of  women.  This  topic  would  lead  us,  if  we  had  time, 
to  various  collateral  topics,  such  as  the  supply  of  well-qualified  mis- 
tresses of  a  higher  order.*  The  institution  of  Queen's  College, 
London,  is,  no  doubt,  known  to  many  in  this  room.  I  wish  its 
condition  and  capabilities  might  sometime  be  brought  before  this 
Association  by  some  of  the  ladies  who  appreciate  it,  and  labour 
for  it. 

In  connexion  with  this  point  I  have  one  more  remark  to  make.  It 
seems  to  me  that  in  the  process  of  forming  the  character  of  our  girls, 
the  stimulus  of  prizes,  and  the  excitement  of  competition  and  of  public 
examinations,  ought  to  be  used  within  very  close  restrictions.  I  be- 
lieve the  results  of  such  means  are  very  different  in  the  case  of  the 
joath  of  the  two  sexes.  The  benefit  of  their  action  upon  boys  is 
extreme.  With  them  nothing  promotes  friendship  so  much  as  the 
having  had  a  desperate  struggle  for  an  intellectual  victory,  whichever 
bd  the  winner.  But,  so  far  as  I  have  observed,  girls  are  apt  to  mis- 
conceive the  whole  import  of  prizes.  But  here  I  would  rather  use 
a  lady*s  words  than  my  own. — *  I  would  much  rather  not  have 
any  prizes.  After  a  great  many  years*  experience,  there  is  hardly 
anything  I  am  more  convinced  of  now,  than  that  by  far  the  best 
schools  for  girls,  as  to  feeling  and  character,  and  I  think  as  to  well- 
principled  industry,  are  those  where  rewards  have  never  been  thought 
o£  The  moment  they  are  introduced,  you  have  to  struggle  against  low 
motives.*     Even  of  marks,  she  says,  '  A  clever  girl  may  get  an  im- 


*  A  middle  class  school  of  the  kind  which  I  have  described  might  be  ex- 
pected to  educate  many  governesses  with  useful  attainments  and  well-formed 
character. 
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mense  number,  and  yet  be  vulgar,  low-minded,  and  objectionable. 
For  girls,  the  grand  thing  seems  to  me  to  be  to  avoid  display,  or  over- 
excited ambition,  while  clever  teadbiers  will  always  know  how  to 
preserve  order,  and  interest  the  pupils.* — I  dare  say,  indeed  I  firmly 
believe,  that  thb  is  too  strongly  expressed.  But  the  other  extreme 
is  far  more  dangerous.  Sometimes  our  meaning  is  best  explained  by 
contrast  I  have  here  an  account  of  an  annual  examination  of  a 
girls'  school  A  large  concourse  of  professors  and  civic  authorities 
were  present  The  pupils  were  '  subjected  to  a  seiarohing  examinar 
tion  in  mathematics ;  solos  and  duets  were  performed  at  single 
pianos,  and  pieces  of  greater  difficulty  at  two  and  three  pianos.'  At 
the  close  of  the  prize  distribution,  the  annual  prixe  poem,  'the  produc- 
tion of  one  of  the  young  ladies,'  on  the  '  Heroine  of  Scutari,'  was 
read.  '  The  reading  of  the  poem  produced  a  deep  impression,  and 
elicited  much  applause ;'  and,  it  is  added,  that  *  the  whole  exhibition 
indicated  a  just  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  so  wholesome  a 
means  of  testing  the  progress  and  attainments  of  the  pufnla.' — And 
here  I  have  the  account  of  a  similar  annivenary  in  another  instttu- 
tion.  The  pupils  were  '  under  examination  for  three  successive  days.' 
There  were  '  choral  performances  in  which  the  young  ladies  were 
loudly  applauded ;  and  the  programme  was  varied  by  redtationa 
elegantly  delivered  in  French  and  (German,  concluding  with  a  Tur- 
kish air.*  It  is  stated,  however,  with  regret,  by  one  of  those  who  were 
present,  that,  '  in  the  public  examination  of  classes  of  ladies,  there  in 
always  a  timidity  which  embarrasses  the  pupils  and  disoonoerti  the 
teacher.* — Now,  who  could  possibly  desire  that  this  should  be  other- 
wise] Who  could  possibly  desire  to  see  our  girls  turned  into 
boys? 


On  Domestic  Tuition;  or,  On  ths  Nature  and  Extent  of  tlte 
Duties  incumbent  on  Domestic   Tutors,     By  Frofbbbor 

PiLLANS. 

In  the  wide  field  of  education  which  this  section  proposes  to  explore, 
there  is  one  corner,  small  in  extent  but  not  unimportant  in  its  bekr- 
ings,  to  which  public  attention  has  not  hitherto  been  called,  either 
here,  or,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  anywhere  else.  I  refer  to  the  sabjeot 
of  domestic  tuition,  and  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  duties  incum- 
bent on  private  or  domestic  tutors.  They  form  a  class  of  teachers 
numerically  inconsiderable  as  a  part  of  the  great  staff  of  public  in- 
structors, and  the  number  of  their  pupils  bears  a  still  smaller  propor- 
tion to  the  entire  body  of  British  youth.  But  it  ought  to  be  remem- 
bered that  the  pupils  who  are  tniined,  either  in  whole  or  in  part^ 
by  domestic  tutors,  belong  to  a  class  whose  bearings  on  society  are 
infinitely  diversified,  and  that  it  is  impossible  to  calculate  the  amount 
of  good  or  mischief  that  may  be  done  by  the  better  or  worse  training, 
in  early  life,  of  individuab  who,  by  their  wealth,  station,  and  influenoe^ 
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'  operate  most  powerfully  and  extensively  on  the  condition  of  their 
fellow-subjects. 

In  all  I  have  to  say  on  the  qualifications  requisite  in  a  private 
tutor,  and  the  duties  incumbent  upon  him,  I  take  it  for  gi*anted  that 
bis  task  extends  over  the  whole  life  and  conversation  of  his  pupil ; 
that  the  prime  object,  in  short,  is  to  regulate  his  moral  habits  and 
principles  rather  than  to  increase  his  learning.  For  let  us  attend  for 
a  moment  to  the  difficulty  and  delicacy  of  the  trust  reposed  in  a  tutor. 
In  order  to  convince  the  understanding  and  influence  the  conduct  of 
a  very  young  boy  a  quite  different  process  is  necessary  from  that  we 
should  employ  with  a  grown  man.  In  the  endless  variety  of  inci- 
dents resulting  from  the  intercourse  of  adults  with  one  another, 
much  sense,  temper,  and  tact  are  indeed  indispensable,  but  there  are 
certain  principles,  mutually  imderstood  and  recognised,  on  which  all 
grown  men  in  possession  of  their  senses  are  agreed  to  act.  In  dealing 
with  the  young,  however,  we  can  seldom  set  out  from  acknowledged 
data ;  they  have  almost  everything  to  learn,  and  frequently,  too,  a 
great  deal  to  unlearn  :  with  them  we  must  create  habits,  not  avail 
ourselves  of  those  already  formed.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  even 
in  the  very  threshold  of  the  business,  when  the  treatment  is  directed 
to  that  carious  part  of  our  mental  nature— habit — we  require  in  the 
tutor  that  he  sludl  himself  have  correct  notions  of  what  is  proper  and 
improper  in  conduct,  and  a  corresponding  deportment ;  constant  vigi- 
lance in  detecting  aberrations  frx>m  right  in  himself  as  well  as  in  his 
pupil;  infinite  patience  in  explaining,  and  firmness  in  correcting, 
faults  ;  and  such  absence  of  passion  and  caprice  as  may  lead  the  pupil 
to  feel  that  his  tutor's  conduct  is  regulated  not  by  the  humour  of  the 
moment,  but  by  steady  and  unvarying  rules.  All  these  are  pre- 
requisites, and  though  we  can  scarcely  expect  them  all  in  one  indi- 
vidual, still  it  is  not  the  less  useful  to  hold  up  a  standard  of  imat- 
tainable  excellence.  Incessant  efforts  to  reach  it  will  produce  the 
happiest  effects  both  on  tutor  and  pupil. 

The  duties  of  a  private  tutor  divide  themselves  into  three  kinds, 
according  as  they  relate  (i)  to  the  moral  training  of  the  pupil; 
(2)  to  his  progress  in  learning ;  (3)  to  the  tutor's  deportment  in  the 
family  where  he  resides.  I  shall  speak  of  each  of  these  heads  in  their 
order,  and  first  of  the  moral  training. 

There  are  few  situations  in  life  which,  to  a  mind  of  right  feeling  and 
high  principle,  involve  a  more  nervous  responsibility.  From  the 
moment  the  tutor  enters  the  family,  he  can  scarcely  help  thinking 
every  action  of  his  pupil  identified  in  some  measure  with  himself^ 
and,  when  the  boy  is  openly  guilty  of  any  flagrant  impropriety,  he 
feels  it  more  acutely  than  the  culprit  himself  Then  follows  the  pri- 
vate remonstrance ;  and  upon  the  manner  of  setting  about  this  de- 
pends their  mutual  comfort,  and  the  boy*s  improvement.  If  the 
censure  is  conveyed  in  terms  of  irritation  and  unmeasured  abuse,  if 
It  shall  appear  that  it  proceeds  more  from  the  soreness  which  the 
tutor  feels  at  the  exposure  of  his  own  inefficiency,  than  from  regret 
for  his  pupil's  misconduct,  the  boy,  naturally  disposed  to  palliate  his  own 
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fault,  and  finding  probably  that  bis  parents  do  not  regard  it  in  the 
same  heinous  light  that  his  tutor  does,  will  divine,  with  the  shrewd- 
ness peculiar  to  boys  in  such  matters,  the  real  though  concealed  cause 
of  the  tutor's  severity,  and  be  thus  confirmed  in  his  evil  practices. 
Now,  the  pi*obability  is,  that  the  tutor  hcu  exaggerated  the  offence  ; 
at  all  events,  he  is  far  more  likely  to  correct  the  propensity  to  evil  by 
subduing  his  sense  of  its  enormity,  and  affecting  even  more  calmness 
and  indifference  than  he  feels.  Much  is  gained  by  good-humoured 
raillery  and  gentle  remonstrance.  He  will  thus  lead  the  boy  to  say 
something  in  his  own  defence,  instead  of  listening  in  sulky  and  un- 
convinced silence  to  his  tutor's  reproo& ;  and,  if  you  once  get  him 
to  reason  the  matter  with  you,  he  will  secretly  feel  that  he  is  foiled  in 
the  argument,  and  although  he  may  dislike  to  confess  himself  in  the 
wrong,  he  will  be  found  afterwards  more  on  his  guard  against  the 
repetition  of  the  offence.  All  this,  however,  supposes  in  the  tutor 
considerable  judgment  and  dexterity,  and,  above  all,  perfect  command 
of  temper.     This  last  requisite  I  regard  as  the  most  indispensable. 

The  relation  between  tutor  and  pupil  in  this  country  is  of  a  very 
peculiar  nature.  Crenerally  speaking,  instruction  in  the  learned  lan- 
guages is  lK)th  ostensibly  and  really  the  prime  object  for  which  the 
engagement  is  originally  made.  Now,  as  this  study  has  the  reputation 
of  being  a  difficult  one,  and  in  its  elementary  parts  is  in  truth,  as 
generally  taught,  not  a  little  forbidding,  the  pupil,  who  has  always  a 
more  or  less  distinct  notion  of  wh^t  is  preparing  for  him,  eyes  his 
tutor  at  first  with  a  degree  of  jealousy  and  distrust,  often  amounting 
to  dislike.  This  prejudice,  if  not  engendered,  is  at  least  very  often 
intensified  by  the  thoughtlessness  of  parents  in  the  remarks  made  to 
the  boy  immediately  previous  to  the  arrival  of  the  tutor.  They  are  thus 
brought  together,  tutor  and  pupil,  under  evil  auspices,  and  immured 
in  a  room,  the  former  with  high  and  perhaps  extravagant  ideas  of  the 
^-alue  of  learning,  and  the  latter  with  an  instinctive  horror  of  a  Latin 
book  ;  so  that  if  there  is  any  irritability  in  the  composition  of  the 
]>receptor,  the  train  is  soon  laid  for  an  explosion — and  this  is  more 
likely  to  occur  in  proportion  as  the  tutor  is  keen  and  conscientious  in 
the  discharge  of  his  duty.  Such  a  tutor  feels  deeply  the  responsibility 
of  the  tnist.  He  recollects,  too,  the  laborious  steps  by  which  he  him- 
sv.'lf  mounted  to  his  present  acquisitions ;  and  it  is  difficult  for  flesh 
and  blood,  meeting  with  languor  and  inertness,  and  repeated  instaucea 
of  what  appears  t'j  him  culpable  negligence  and  indifference^  to  refrain 
from  giving  way  to  impatience,  to  passionate  remonstrance,  and  it 
may  be  to  blo^^-s;. 

It  is  difficult  I  admit,  but  it  is  possible,  and  it  is  indispensably 
necessary,  whether  he  consult  the  good  of  his  pupil,  his  own  present 
comfort,  or  his  future  pros}>ects  in  life.  Let  him  summon  to  his  aid 
religion,  philosophy,  duty,  and  interest :  for  the  foul  fiend  most  be 
crushed.  Let  him  have  ever  present  to  his  mind  the  vast  difierenoe 
>»etween  the  circumstances  his  pupil  is  placed  in  and  his  own  at  the 
same  age  ;  and,  above  all,  let  him  be  careful  not  to  confound  want  of 
will  with  want  of  ability.     To  punish  or  be  angry  with  a  boy  when 
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the  defect  is  nature's  and  not  his,  is  a  comhination  of  injustice  and 
inhumanity  which  would  appear  incredible  as  the  act  of  a  rational 
being,  if  it  were  not  unfortunately  so  common.  But  whether  the 
want  of  success  in  study  proceed  from  disinclination  or  inca|)acity,  the 
worst  way  to  cure  it  is  violence  and  passion.  Against  this  I  would 
warn  as  against  a  quack  medicine,  which,  being  easiest  had  and  most 
readily  applied,  is  too  frequently  resorted  to,  to  the  infinite  detriment 
both  of  the  adminiatt-ator  and  the  patient.  What  is  the  best  mode 
of  cure  is  a  question  that  must  be  decided  by  the  character  the  tutor 
has  to  deal  with  ;  and  to  the  study  of  that  a  tutor  should  apply  him- 
self with  the  same  calmness  and  the  same  earnestness  as  he  would 
to  the  solving  of  a  mathematical  problem.  Indeed,  I  know  few 
better  means  of  resisting  the  Arch-enemy  than  for  the  tutor  to  regard 
the  mind  of  his  pupil  in  the  light  of  a  piece  of  fine  clockwork,  not 
wound  up,  and  a  little  deranged  in  the  machinery,  which  it  is  his 
business  to  put  in  order,  to  set  a-going,  to  regulate  and  repair  from 
time  to  time,  while  he  is  with  it,  and,  as  fiir  as  can  be  done  with  so 
delicate  a  piece  of  machinery,  to  warrant  it  sound  when  it  goes  out  of 
his  hands. 

Upon  the  whole,  it  appears  that  the  moral  training  of  the  pupil 
must  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  wholesome  discipline  which  the  tutor 
should  exercise  over  his  own  mind.  He  must  be  *  exact  his  own 
defects  to  scan,'  and  rigorous  in  self-examination  and  correction. 

He  will  thus  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  the  pupil  unconsciously 
instrumental  in  carrying  on  the  moral  discipline  of  his  own  mind, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  will  allure  his  pupil  to  good  conduct  by 
example,  which  is  always  more  effectual  than  precept. 

(3.)  With  regard  to  the  second  division  of  the  tutor's  duties — the 
pupil's  advancement  in  learning — so  much  depends  here  on  capacity 
and  previous  instruction,  and  on  the  views  which  the  parents  enter- 
tain with  regard  to  the  future  destination  of  their  sod,  that  I  cannot 
pretend  to  do  more  than  throw  out  a  few  general  directions,  leaving 
the  course  of  reading  and  instruction  to  be  determined  by  an  atten- 
tion to  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  case.  And,  first,  it  is 
obviously  of  primary  impoi'tauce  to  do  away  with  the  rooted  prejudice 
existing  in  the  boy's  mind  against  the  tutor.  This  must  be  the  work 
of  time,  and  the  tutor  should  guard  against  confirming  it  at  the 
outset  by  too  sudden  a  display  of  grammar,  dictionaries,  and  the  other 
uninviting  api)aratus  of  a  schoolroom.  Let  him  not  think  the  first 
days  of  their  acquaintance  ill-spent  in  gaining  his  pupil's  confidence, 
in  studying  bis  character  as  developed  in  his  usual  occupations  and 
sports,  and  in  exciting  indirectly  his  ambition  to  enter  upon  and  excel 
in  other  exercises  which  boys  of  his  age  are  engaged  in.  The  first 
lessons  should  be  short,  not  prolonged  to  fatigue,  and  seasoned  with  as 
much  amusement  and  anecdote  as  the  teacher  has  at  his  command. 
A  dexterous  use  should  be  made  of  every  motive  to  exertion  that  is 
likely  to  act  upon  the  mind  of  the  boy.  The  force  and  influence  of 
the  motives  he  can  employ  must  depend  greatly  on  the  plan  laid  down 
by  the  parents  for  the  boy's  education.     The  most  favourable  case  for 
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the  tutor  is  when  the  pupil  is  attending  a  public  school,  where  the 
principle  of  emulation  is  well  brought  out  and  woriced  upon  by  all  the 
hopes  and  fears  which  alternately  sway  the  schoolboy's  breast  The 
most  unfavourable  case  we  can  suppose  is  when  the  pupil  happens  to 
be  an  only  son,  to  be  educated  privately,  with  the  prospect  of  some 
fortune,  and  no  prospect,  or  but  a  distant  one,  of  being  sent  to  schooL 
In  such  a  predicament  the  tutor  has  first  of  all  to  hope  that  the  boy 
may  be  one  of  those  rare  spiiits,  liberally  endowed  by  nature,  who, 
finding  little  difficulty  and  vast  delight  in  acquiring  knowledge,  are 
fired  with  an  eager  and  restless  curiosity,  and  spring  forward  in  the 
career  of  study  with  an  alertness  that  never  flags ;  and  that  man  is 
unworthy  of  his  own  extraordinary  good  fortune  who,  being  chosen 
to  enact  towards  a  highly-gifted  pupil  the  part  which  Aristotle  did  to 
Alexander  the  Qreat,  can  look  upon  his  duty  to  him  as  second  in  im- 
portance to  any  other  object  which  he  either  has  or  can  have  in  this 
world.  But  if,  on  the  other  hand,  the  tutor  happen  to  be  coupled 
with  a  boy  of  ordinary,  or  even  very  slender  capacity,  let  him  not  be 
discouraged  :  his  task,  if  less  glorious  than  the  other,  has  also  less  risk 
and  less  responsibility.  But  it  has  its  difficulties.  To  stimulate  a 
mind  naturally  sluggish  by  such  gentle  provocatives  as  shall  interest 
and  not  disgust  it — to  invent  motives  that  shall  have  a  powerful 
efiect  on  the  torpor  of  a  single  pupil — ^is  by  no  means  an  easy  task. 
The  most  useful  advice  I  can  give  in  such  circumstances  is  to  culti* 
vate  assiduously  the  moral  part  of  the  pupil's  mind,  to  gain  his  affeo- 
tions  by  taking  part  in  his  schemes  of  business  and  amusement,  and 
thus  to  satisfy  him  that  you  have  his  interests  at  heart  Tou  will  in 
this  way,  if  your  pupil  be  of  a  generous  and  gentle  nature,  create 
the  desire  of  gratifying  and  fear  of  offending  one  whom  he  loves  and 
respects,  and  you  will  thus  bring  docility  and  good- will  in  aid  of  defi* 
cient  ability.  When,  however,  the  tutor  thinks  fit  to  engage  in  the 
sports  and  amusements  of  the  pupil,  considerable  dexterity  and 
management  are  required  to  combine  the  good  humour  and  familiarity 
which  this  condescension  implies  with  that  superiority  and  inflexible 
firmness  which  ought  to  be  maintained.  If  the  union  can  be  efibcted 
and  preserved  unbroken,  it  gives  the  tutor  an  immense  advantage, 
particularly  in  vanquishing  preconceived  dislike.  It  may  therefore 
be  proposed,  as  one  of  the  problems  to  be  solved  by  a' tutor,  so  to 
unite  good  temper  and  firmness,  as  that  the  former  shall  make  him 
beloved,  while  the  latter  makes  him  feared  and  scrupulously  obeyed. 
There  must  be  nothing  wavering  and  uncertain  in  the  orders  and 
injunctions  of  the  tutor.  After  being  well  weighed,  and  gravely  and 
deliberately  issued,  they  must  be  temperately  and  rigorously  enforced. 
And  this  firmness,  which  is  quite  as  essential  as  command  of  temper, 
\a  indeed  founded  upon  it  Firtuness  cannot  be  maintained  but  upon 
the  basis  of  good  temper  and  unimpassioned  calmness. 

Another  advice  I  would  tender  on  this  branch  of  the  subject  is  not 
to  stick  too  rigidly  to  a  certain  distribution  of  hours.  If  the  pupil  can 
be  brought  to  do  the  same  quantity  of  work  which  he  usually  does  in 
two  hom^  in  half  that  time,  by  the  assurance  of  being  released  when  the 
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work  is  done,  it  is  quite  clear  that  to  continue  him  longer  is  unneces- 
sary, nay,  even  mischievous.  I  say  mischievous,  because  it  encourages 
a  method  of  doing  things  in  a  languid  and  slovenly  manner,  and  leaves 
little  chance  of  producing  that  habit  of  intense  application  to  the  busi- 
ness in  hand,  the  acquisition  of  which  ought  to  be  the  prime  object  of 
education.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  more  fruitful  source  of 
mediocrity  in  talent  and  acquirement, — no  more  effectual  way  of 
levelling  all  distinctions  of  intellect  and  industry,  than  the  established 
praotioe,  both  in  schools  and  families,  of  confining  the  pupil  for  a 
stated  number  of  hours,  whether  he  does  his  best  or  his  worst ;  and  I 
fear  we  must  lay  blame  in  both  oases  chiefly  upon  the  parents,  who 
being  little  conversant  with  the  business  of  education  generally,  mea- 
sure the  value  of  the  instruction  by  the  time  the  teachers  and  the 
taught  are  together. 

In  domestic  tuition  the  remedy  should  be  applied  as  soon  as  the 
tutor  has  satisfied  the  parents  that  he  is  influenced  by  no  desire  of 
saving  his  own  time  and  labour.  Then  he  may  boldly  enter  upon  the 
explanation  of  the  principle  above  stated,  and  it  is  so  obvious,  that  the 
parent  must  be  a  very  unreasonable  person  who  does  not  see  its  force 
and  admit  its  propriety.  The  gaining  of  this  point  will  also  increase 
tenfold  the  tutor's  favour  with  his  pupil,  for  he,  being  kept  in  full 
employment  all  the  time  he  is  in  the  schoolroom,  will  very  soon  lose 
the  dislike  he  had  conceived  for  lessons,  and  will  look  forward  without 
aversion,  it  may  be  with  satisfaction^  to  those  '  graver  hours  that  bring 
restraint  to  sweeten  liberty.' 

The  truth  is,  and  it  is  a  truth  on  which  hangs  the  whole  art  of 
teaching,  public  and  private,  that  when  a  boy  has  a  task  prescribed  to 
him  not  above  his  powers,  and  a  sufficient  reason  for  engaging  in  it, 
— in  other  words,  something  to  do,  and  a  motive  for  doing  it,  he  is 
just  as  happy  in  the  strenuous  exercise  of  his  intellectual  faculties  in 
school  or  in  his  closet  as  in  the  exertion  of  his  muscular  agility  in 
the  playground  ;  and  all  the  misery  that  is  felt  and  complained  of  in 
schools  and  schoolrooms  arises,  not  from  the  nature  of  the  thing 
taoght,  but  from  the  inability  of  teachers  to  comprehend  this  truth, 
and  reduce  it  to  practice. 

(3.)  The  third  branch  of  a  domestic  tutor's  duties  which  I  pro- 
posed to  touch  upon,  is  that  regarding  the  manner  in  which  he  should 
comport  himself  in  the  family  where  he  resides.  The  footing  on 
which  he  stands  varies  so  much,  according  to  the  character  of  his 
employer,  that  there  can  be  no  precise  definition  of  his  stcUus  in 
society.  Hence  he  is  generally  regarded  as  occu])ying  a  sort  of 
debateable  ground,  an  isthmus  that  connects  the  higher  and  lower 
parts  of  the  establishment.  One  effect  of  his  undefined  and  uncert-ain 
position  is  to  beget  in  him  a  more  than  ordinary  jealousy  of  what  he 
conceives  to  be  his  rights.  Afraid  of  being  in  any  degree  confounded 
with  the  menials,  he  bristles  up  at  the  slightest  appearance  of  neglect. 
Hence,  too,  an  aptness  to  take  offence  when  none  is  intended.  Again, 
iu  consequence  of  the  somewhat  ambiguous  and  insulated  position  which 
the  tutor  holds  in  the  fftmily,  he  is  exposed  to  the  one  or  the  other 
69  Y 
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of  two  dangers,  according  to  the  frame  and  temper  of  his  own  mind, — 
either  to  stoop  too  low,  and  surrender  his  independence,  or  to  assert  it 
in  a  way  that  savours  of  ill-breeding  and  vulgarity.  It  undoubtedly 
depends  greatly  on  the  master  of  the  house  to  give  the  tutor  his  pro- 
per place,  and  to  set  him  so  much  at  his  ease  by  his  polite  attentions, 
as  to  allay  any  feverish  sensibility  he  may  chance  to  have  ;  and  if  the 
parent  well  understood  his  own  interests  and  his  child^s,  there  would 
be  fewer  instances  of  &ilure  in  respect  and  observance  to  him  on 
whom  is  devolved  so  important  a  charge.  But  it  is  evident  that 
when  a  parent  introduces  into  his  house  and  to  his  table  a  stranger 
with  whom  he  has  few  ideas  in  common,  and  of  whom  he  seldom  has 
any  knowledge  but  from  recommendation  and  report,  it  is  not  for  hiB 
own  sake  he  does  so.  On  the  contrarv,  he  thus  makes  a  sacrifice  of 
his  own  habits  and  inclinations  to  what  he  conceives  to  be  the  advan- 
tage of  his  children,  and  feels  that  he  is  submitting  to  a  smaller  evil 
for  the  sake  of  a  greater  good.  The  tutor,  conscious  upon  the  general 
principle  that  there  is  room  for  a  prejudice  against  him,  must  be  pre- 
pared to  remove  it,  by  interfering  as  little  as  possible  with  the 
domestic  habits  of  his  employer.  Kecollecting  that  he  is  there  for  a 
specific  purpose,  his  great  object  should  be  to  execute  that  purpose 
well,  and  in  every  other  respect  to  conduct  himself  in  a  manner  so 
quiet  and  unassuming  as  not  sensibly  to  alter  the  habits  and  occupa- 
tions of  the  family  circle,  unless  it  be  to  make  his  pupil  a  more 
agreeable  member  of  it,  by  correcting  his  faults  and  improving  his 
manners.  As  soon  as  this  improvement  is  perceived,  a  good  founda- 
tion is  laid  for  more  confidence  and  &miliar  intercourse  with  the 
other  members  of  the  family  than  he,  as  a  stranger,  can  expect 
at  first. 

Again,  in  this,  as  in  many  other  situations  of  human  life,  the  less 
you  demand  the  more  will  be  conceded ;  and,  irice  versd,  the  more 
importunate  you  are,  the  less  disposition  will  you  find  to  grant  what 
you  ask  prematurely.  Who  has  not  observed  the  operation  of  this 
principle  on  a  dense  crowd,  when  any  one  pushes  forward  without  a 
right  of  preference,  how  each  man  almost  instinctively  squares  him- 
self, and  exerts  the  sharpest  angles  of  his  two  elbows  to  resist  and 
push  back  the  intruder  ?  Let  the  tutor,  then,  know  his  place  :  it  is 
one  which  in  the  abstract  is  important  and  respectable,  but  whether 
it  shall  be  so  in  any  given  case  will  depend  on  the  conduct  of  the 
individual  who  fills  it.  Nothing  afibrds  so  sure  a  protection  againut 
insult,  or  the  overbearing  insolence  of  superior  station,  as  calm  and 
respectful  civility.  It  will  require  great  brutality  indeed  to  encroach 
upon  the  dbtance  at  which  such  civility  keeps  the  assailant.  To  take 
a  strong  case,  let  us  suppose  frequent  interference  with  you  in  the 
practical  details  of  your  teaching,  for  as  to  the  general  objects  to  be 
kept  in  view  the  parent  has  of  course  the  sole  right  to  prescribe. 
Such  interference  in  the  details  of  your  teaching  looks  like  an  inva- 
sion of  your  particular  province ;  and  it  is  in  all  probability  teasing 
and  vexatious  enough  :  still,  instead  of  fuming  and  fretting,  and  being 
querulous,  you  are  bound  to  consider  the  interest  the  parent  has  in 
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his  boy,  to  listen  coolly  to  all  he  has  to  say,  and  to  state  dispassion- 
ately your  own  vie¥^  And  if  your  respective  notions  should  be 
iireooncileable,  you  retire  with  much  better  grace  on  a  point  of  con- 
science than  a  burst  of  ill-humour. 

It  may  be  thought  that  in  some  of  the  advice  I  have  tendered  on 
this  branch  of  my  subject,  I  have  recommended  a  sort  of  pusillani- 
mous and  pliable  virtue— a  virtue  that  accommodates  itself  to  circum- 
stances, and  shuns  a  distinct,  manly,  and  open  declaration  of  sentiment 
at  all  times,  and  upon  every  subject.  If  there  be  any  one  who  thinks 
this  uncompromising  avowal  of  opinion  essential  to  the  character  of 
virtue,  and  who  cannot  be  happy  without  the  privilege  of  delivering 
openly  and  maintaining  stoutly  decided  opinions  upon  every  trifle, 
and  would  think  it  a  surrender  of  independence  to  do  otherwise,  let 
me  earnestly  advise  him  never  to  think  of  being  a  private  tutor.  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  course  recommended  all  along  is  the  only  one 
well  adapted  to  preserve  real  independence ;  and  what  can  be  truer 
independence  thEin  constant  self-possession  ?  A  true  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence is  shown  by  the  steady  prosecution  of  what  is  for  the  good 
ci  your  pupil,  and  by  bold  and  temperate  remonstrance  against  all 
that  threatens  to  defeat  your  purpose  of  improving  him,  whether  it 
arise  firom  obstinate  habits  on  his  part,  or  from  false  indulgence  or 
other  mistakes  on  the  part  of  the  parents  themselves. 

To  this  conclusion,  then,  we  come  at  last,  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other 
station,  the  truest  freedom  and  greatest  happiness  are  found  in  the 
conscientious  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the  hour  that  passes,  and  in 
the  exercise  of  a  severe  control  over  every  passion  aud  every  feeling 
that  rebels  against  the  supremacy  of  reason  and  principle.  It  is  the 
attainment  of  this  self-command  and  well-balanced  mind  which  alone 
can  entitle  us  to  exclaim  triumphantly,  with  Horace  and  Pope, — 

Let  land  and  houses  have  what  lords  they  will, 
We  will  be  fixed,  and  our  own  masters  still. 


THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES. 

I.  Adult  Education. 

On  Working  Men's  Colleges,     By  David  Chadwick,  F.S.S., 

Salford. 

THE  establishment  of  Working  Men's  Colleges  presents  a  new  phase 
in  the  means  afforded  to  the  working  classes  of  improving  their 
education  and  acquiring  knowledge.  The  classes  in  mechanics*  institu- 
tions are  mostly  attended  by  youtlis  under  the  age  of  i6  years.  It 
has  generally  been  found  that  young  men  and  adults  have  a  strong 
objection  to  attend  classes  for  instruction  along  with  youths,  and 
hence  mechanics'  institutions  have,  in  some  measure,  failed  to  effect 
one  of  the  main  objects  of  their  original  promoters.     Tha  perception 
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of  this  defect  in  meohanics*  and  other  similar  institutions,  has  given 
rise  to  Working  Men's  Colleges,  with  the  view  of  providing  for  persons 
above  the  age  of  1 6  years  the  means  of  self-culture,  and  of  improving, 
by  systematic  study,  the  imperfect  education  which  they  may  have 
received  in  their  youth. 

A  Working  Men's  College  also  offers  the  opportunity  of  including 
a  more  extensive  range  of  studies  than  is  usual  in  mechanics*  and 
other  similar  institutions.  The  subjects  generally  taught  in  Working 
Men's  Colleges  include,  besides  the  usual  elementary  brancheB  of 
education,  classes  for  the  study  of  languages,  political  and  social 
economy,  mechanical  and  architectural  drawing,  mathematics,  as 
applied  to  mechanics,  hydrostatics,  and  astronomy;  physiology, 
geology,  botany,  logic,  elocution,  and  book-keeping;  and,  in  some 
instances,  the  college  arrangement  include  a  reading-room  and 
library,  a  Bible  class,  an  essay  and  discussion  society,  and  a  common 
hall.  This  wide  range  of  subjects  for  study,  and  this  intimate  rela- 
tionship between  teachers  and  students,  and  a  conviction  of  the 
practical  usefiilness  of  such  efforts,  have  induced  many  persons  of 
superior  education  and  skill  in  teaching  to  offer  their  gratuitous 
services  as  teachers  of  classes  in  Working  Men's  Coll^^  The 
importance  and  value  of  such  efforts,  it  is  presumed,  no  one  will  dis- 
])ute.  The  question  then  to  be  considered  is  : — What  is  the  best 
mode  of  establishing,  and  of  working  and  managing,  such  institutions  t 

In  considering  this  question,  it  is  proposed  to  glance  briefly  at  the 
constitution  and  management  of  some  of  the  colleges  now  established, 
viz.  : — 

The  Sheffield  People's  College,  established,  Aug.  nth,  184a. 

„  London  Working  Men's  College  „  Oct.,  1854. 

„  Cambridge                             „  „  Oct,  1854. 

„  Halifax                                 „  „  March,  1856. 

„  Ancoats  (Manchester)         „  „  Jan.,  1857. 

„  Manchester                            „  „  Dec ,  1857. 

„  Wolverhampton                   „  „  Oct.,  1857. 

„  Salford                                  „  „  May,  1858. 

The  People's  College  at  Sheffield,  established  in  184a,  by  the  Rev. 
K.  S.  Bayley,  an  Independent  minister,  was  the  first  example  of  the 
name  of  *  College'  being  used  for  adult  classes  specially  intended  for 
working  people.  Morning  classes  w^ere  established  from  half-past 
six  to  half-past  seven  o'clock,  and  evening  classes  from  half-past  seven 
to  half-past  nine  o'clock.  Men  and  women  were  admitted  to  the 
same  classes,  and  the  greatest  decorum  and  regularity  were  maintained. 
The  charge  made  to  each  student  was  gd,  per  week,  and  no  donations 
were  ever  solicited.  The  classes  were  continued,  with  varying  success, 
for  six  years,  until  Mr.  Eayley's  removal  from  Sheffield  to  London  in 
September,  1848,  soon  after  which  time  the  number  of  young  men 
students  was  reduced  to  16.  These  16  young  men  subsequently 
made  a  vigorous  attempt  to  re-animate  the  institution,  and  by 
individual  exertions,  and  division  of  labour  amongst  those  able  to 
teach,  they   succeeded  in  reviving  the    institution,  and  very  con- 
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aiderablj  extending  its  means  of  usefulness.  The  classes  for  the 
study  of  the  subjects  formerly  taught,  also  the  same  system  of  govern- 
ment were,  as  fiur  as  possible,  continued  ;  and  the  age  of  pupils  was, 
as  previously,  limited  to  i6  years  and  upwards.  A  plain  and  prac- 
tical code  of  laws  and  regulations  for  the  future  government  of  the 
institution  was  adopted ;  the  executive  power  being  vested  in  a 
committee  of  12  members,  chosen  from  the  students,  Mr.  Thomas 
Rowbotham  being  apj)ointed  the  first  president.  It  was  determined 
to  adhere  to  the  principle  of  making  the  institution  not  only  self- 
gOYeming,  but  self-supporting.  A  public  meeting  was  held  in  October, 
1848,  and  the  objects  and  mode  of  government  of  the  college  being 
thus  made  known,  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  committee  were 
crowned  with  extraordinary  success.  Within  one  month  after  this 
public  meeting  nearly  200  students  entered  the  various  classes,  and 
it  was  found  requisite  to  establish  a  system  of  teaching  by  monitors, 
and  to  adopt  other  regulations  applicable  to  the  increased  number  of 
classes.  Mr.  Rowbotham  states  that,  *  After  10  years*  experience 
(from  1849  ^  ^^59) f  there  has  not  been  a  single  occurrence  to  call 
in  question,  in  the  remotest  degree,  the  discipline  of  the  institution, 
or  Uie  decorum  practised  by  the  students  towards  one  another.*  The 
average  attendance  of  students  has  been  about  150,  from  October  to 
March,  and  about  70  from  March  to  October,  in  each  year  ;  of  which 
number  about  one-fifth  (20  per  cent.)  have  been  females. 

The  charges  are  6d.  per  month,  (with  is.  per  quarter) — or  6$.  per 
year  in  advance. 

There  are  30  teachers  who  give  their  services  gratuitously.  The 
teaohers  for  French  and  Oerman  are  paid.  About  40  classes  are  hehl 
weekly.* 

The  establishment  of  the  London  Working  Men's  College  in 
October,  1854,  by  the  Hev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  assisted  by  a  council  of 
teachers,  comprising  nearly  30  barristers,  clergymen,  and  other  pro- 
fessional men,  the  majority  of  whom  hud  obtained  honours  at  the 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  was  the  princi[)al  means  of 
calling  public  attention  to  the  means  of  usefulness  offered  by  these 
institutions.  In  the  address  and  prospectus  of  the  London  Working 
Men^s  College,  issued  in  September,  1854,  by  the  Eev.  F.  D. 
Maurice,  the  founder,  he  says  : — 

'  The  working  men  of  England  are  trying,  from  various  motives, 
and  in  various  ways,  to  educate  themselves.  Some  of  them  hope  that 
their  class  may  obtain  greater  influence  in  the  legislature.  They 
desire  that  it  should  qiu&lify  itself  for  that  position  by  the  study  of 
laws  and  of  history.  Some  of  them  think  that  there  are  many  maxims 
of  morality  current  among  us  which  tend  to  divide  and  to  degrade  them. 
They  wish  to  find  out  the  true  principle  which  binds  men  together,  and 
shows  them  what  objects  they  are  to  live  for.  Some  are  impressed 
strongly  with  tlie  mischiefs  that  come  to  them  from  their  ignorance 
of  the  causes  which  produce  disease,  and  of  the  best  means  of  securing 


*  It  has  been  found  neoessary  to  omit  several  statistical  tables  relating  to  this 
and  other  CSoUeges,  from  want  of  space.  — En. 
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health.  Some  wish  to  understand  better  the  machinery  with  which 
they  are  working.  Some  feel  what  a  blessing  it  would  be  to  them  if 
they  could  use  their  voices  in  singing  and  their  hands  in  drawing. 
Some  are  puzzled  with  a  number  of  doubts  about  the  world  within 
them  and  without  them,  which  they  dare  not  stifle,  and  through 
which  they  long  to  see  their  way. 

'Our  college  consists  of  a  principal,  a  council  of  teachers,  and 
students. 

*  The  government  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the  college  is 
vested  in  the  principal  and  council  of  teachers,  with  a  casting  vote  in 
the  principal. 

*  In  case  of  a  vacancy,  the  principal  is  elected  by  the  council  of 
teachers,  and  teachers  are  elected  by  the  council  of  teachers  and  the 
principal. 

*  Any  working  man  above  sixteen  years  of  age  who  can  read  and  write, 
and  knows  the  first  four  rules  of  arithmetic,  is  eligible  as  a  student. 

*  The  college  is  established  especially  for  manual  workers,  but  we 
shall  refuse  no  one  who  is  not  ashamed  to  be  called  a  working  man,  to 
whatever  class  he  may  belong.  Possibly  very  plain  gowns  may  be 
provided  to  be  worn  in  classes,  both  by  teachers  and  scholars,  as  a 
sign  that  they  all  belong  to  the  same  society,  and  for  the  convenience 
of  men  coming  in  from  their  work. 

'  The  entrance  fee  to  the  college  for  each  student  will  be  2S,  6d.  The 
exact  fte  for  each  course  will  be  stated  in  the  programme  published 
before  each  term,  and  will  vary  from  28,  6d,  to  ^s,  a  term.  The  Sun- 
day lessons  will  be  free.'     A  library  is  in  course  of  formation. 

The  nimiber  of  students  in  the  London  Working  Men's  College  at 
Christmas,  1857,  and  Christmas,  1858,  and  their  several  occupations^ 
were  as  follows  : — 

Term  ending  Christinas ,  1857  : — Operatives  engaged  in  trades,  119; 
clerks,  porters,  warehousemen,  <kc.,  151 ;  total,  270. 

Total  number  of  pupils  attending  the  college  classes,  270 ;  attending 
preparatory  classes,  39  ;  number  of  classes,  16. 

There  have  been  10  classes  for  women,  at  which  the  attendance  has 
varied  from  29  to  79  during  each  term. 

Annual  examinations  are  held,  and  certificates  for  competency 
awarded. 

The  establishment  in  January,  1859,  of  an  interesting  and  valtlable 
monthly  publication,  called  the  *  Working  Men's  College  Magazine,'* 
under  the  editorship  of  one  of  the  council  of  the  London  Working 
Men's  College,  has  done  much  good  in  communicating  information  in 
regard  to  the  working  of  the  colleges,  and  has  created  a  sympathy 
and  bond  of  union  between  all  such  Institutions. 

The  Working  Men's  College  in  Halifax  was  established  in  March, 
1856,  Mr.  Edward  Akroyd  being  Principal,  and  the  Rev.  C.  R, 
Holmes,  M.  A.,  the  President.     It  is  governed  by  a  council  of  teachers, 


*  Publiahed  by  Macmillaa  and  Co.,  33,  Henrietta- street,  Covent  Garden,  Lon- 
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aided  hy  a  visiting  oommittee  of  practical  men,  with  two  members 
chosen  by  the  senior  pupils.  The  charges  are  is,  6d,  per  quarter  for 
the  general  course,  and  is,  6d.  extra  for  chemistry,  and  63,  extra  for 
French.  The  college  is  divided  into  two  divisions.  To  the  junior 
division  pupils  are  admitted  at  13  years  old  :  to  tlie  senior  division  at 
18  years  old.  There  is  a  library  of  4000  volumes,  and  a  reading- 
room,  and  a  recreation  ground,  with  cricketing  apparatus,  dec.,  and 
there  are  frequent  social  gatherings.  Women's  clas.ses  are  held  in  a 
separate  building,  and  consist  of  two  divisions,  one  from  13  to  16 
years  old,  and  the  other  from  16  years  and  upwards.  The  average 
number  of  pupils  attending  the  women's  classes  during  the  year  ending 
Easter,  1859,  was  63.  Brides  classes  for  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, there  are  also  classes  for  singing,  with  24  pupils  ;  cooking,  25 
pupils;  and  sewing,  65  pupils.  The  total  number  on  the  books  was  115: 
the  ages  being  from  13  to  16  years,  41;  from  16  to  18,  38  ;  above 
18  yean  of  age,  36.  Social  meetings  of  the  members  and  friends 
are  held  occasionally.  The  total  number  on  the  books  at  Easter,  1859, 
was  171.  The  average  weekly  attendance  was  118.  The  average 
evening  attendance,  72. 

The  number  of  students  in  the  various  classes  at  Easter,  1859,  '^'^^ 
M  follows — ^viz., 


Seniors. 

JuDiora. 

Total. 

Arithmetic  and  Algebra  .     .     50 

90 

140 

Beading,  W  riting,  Clrammar, 

and  Composition .     .     .     .     62 

46 

108 

English  History       ....     12 

30 

42 

Geography 16 

30 

46 

French 5 

11 

16 

Chemistry 8 

15 

23 

Vocal  Music 12 

18 

30 

Theology — 

— 

9 

Total     414 

No  better  proof  need  be  adduced  of  the  efficiency  of  this  college, 
than  the  fact,  that  at  the  Society  of  Arts*  examinations,  in  1 858,  1 6 
certificates  were  awarded  to  its  pupils.  It  must,  however,  be  added, 
that  in  this  college  the  system  of  gratuitous  teaching  does  not  prevail, 
M  Mr.  Akioyd  has  hitherto  liberally  paid  the  salaries  of  the  various 
teadiers. 

The  Ancoats  Working  Men*s  College  (Manchester)  was  established 
and  opened  on  the  27th  of  January,  1857,  mainly  through  the  influ- 
ence and  exertions  of  the  Rev.  Canon  Richson,  the  rector  of  St. 
Andrew's  Church,  Ancoats,  who  kindly  placed  the  large  and  commo- 
dious schoolroom  in  Tame-street  at  the  service  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Allen,  Mr.  Henry  Duffey,  a  mill  operative,  and  Mr.  N.  Underwood, 
the  chief  promoters  of  the  institution.  Students  of  the  age  of  15  years 
and  upwards  are  admitted.  The  fees  payable  are  28.  per  month  to  all 
the  clttBBes  of  the  college  ;  or  to  the  elementary  classes  only,  is.  per 
month.    The  drawing  class  is  ^cL  per  month  extra,  and  the  subsciip- 
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tions  of  members  of  the  college  to  the  gymnastic  section^  6s,  per 
annum.  Non-members  of  the  college  are  admitted  to  this  section  at 
Ss.  6d,  per  annum.  It  has  the  use  of  a  large  field  at  a  rental  of 
61.  per  annum,  and  provides  the  means  of  playing  at  cricket-,  skittles, 
quoits,  and  football.  This  section  has  been  found  very  valuable  in 
keeping  the  members  together  during  the  summer  vacation.  The 
course  of  instruction  in  the  classes  is  divided  into  three  terms,  of 
about  twelve  weeks  each,  during  the  year.  The  summer  vacation 
extends  from  Whitsuntide  to  the  first  week  in  October.  The 
management  is  vested  in  the  committee,  consisting  of  the  teachers  of 
the  various  classes,  and  the  president,  two  vice-presidents,  and  the 
treasurer  of  the  college.  There  are  sixteen  teachers,  who  give  their 
services  gratuitously,  of  which  number  one-half  are  working  men, 
who  teach  the  elementary  classes. 

The  number  of  students  during  the  first  term,  from  January  27th, 
1857,  ^^  Ma.y,  1858,  was  382,  their  ages  being  from  15  to  40  years. 
Their  occupations  were  as  follow  : — 

Employed  at  machine  and  engine  works    ...  86 

Mill  or  factory  operatives 36 

In  shops  and  offices 51 

Building  trades 18 

Dye-works,  print-works,  stonemasons,  labourers, 

weavers,  packers,  and  i  policeman     .     .     .     .  158 

Not  specified 33 


382 


The  following  statement  shows  the  average  attendance  of  the 
students  at  the  various  classes  in  the  first  and  last  term  of  the 
college. 


Elementary  classes    . 
Mathematical  classes 

Average  attendanc 
first  tenn,  ending 
May,  1857. 
.      .      .      ICO 
.      .      .         18 

e       Average  attendanoe 
last  term,  ending 
June,  1859. 

.     .         53 
.      .      .           19 

Latin  class  .... 

.      .      .        10 

.       .       .                2 

Drawing  classes    .     . 

...        24 

.       .       .             16 

Gymnastic  section     . 
French 

.       .      .             40 

.    .    .          5 

Phonetic  shorthand  . 

.       .       .             T2 

152  147 

This  college  has  hitherto  been  in  every  respect  self- supporting. 

The  Manchester  Working  Men's  College  was  established  in  Decem- 
ber, 1857,  mainly  through  the  influence  of  Professor  Greenwood, 
who  is  the  Principal  of  the  College,  Mr.  Oliver  Heywood  being 
President,  and  Mr.  J.  H.  Nodal,  the  Secretary.  The  classes  are  held 
in  the  rooms  of  the  Manchester  Mechanics'  Institution.  By  way  of 
compensation  for  rent  and  gas,  the  members  of  the  Mechanics* 
Institution   are  admitted  free  of  entrance  fee  and  at  one-half  the 
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usual  class  tee.  No  persons  are  admitted  students  of  the  college 
who  are  less  than  fifteen  years  old.  The  subscriptions  and  fees  are  : 
entrance,  28.  6d.^  and  a  fee  of  2^.  each  class  per  term.  There  are 
three  terms  each  year.  Each  term  consists  of  about  ten  weeks. 
Soir^  and  social  meetings  are  held  occasionally.  Examinations  are 
held  annually.  The  college  is  managed  by  a  council,  consisting  of 
the  teachers  (all  of  whom  give  their  services  gratuitously),  together 
with  a  numl>er  of  other  gentlemen  selected  from  the  donoi*s  and  sub- 
scribers to  its  funds.  This  college  is  an  example  of  a  large  amount  of 
good  being  accomplished  at  a  small  pecuniary  expense,  by  using  the 
class-rooms  of  the  Mechanics*  Institution. 

The  Working  Men's  College  in  Wolverhampton,  of  which  the  Earl 
of  Dartmouth  is  the  Pi^esident,  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Langley,  the  honorary 
secretary,  was  originated  by  a  few  earnest  working  men,  and  opened 
in  October,  1857.  During  the  first  year,  the  average  number  of 
students  each  term  was  about  60.  Thirteen  classes  were  opened ;  the 
minimum  age  of  admission  is  sixteen  years.  The  charges  are,  entrance 
fee,  2B,  6d.,  and  2s,  per  class  per  term.  A  library  of  200  volumes  has 
been  obtained.  Nearly  all  the  teachers  give  their  services  gratuitously. 
The  receipts  and  expenditure  during  the  year  were  :  fees,  donations, 
&o.y  no/.  14s.  Sd.,  expenditure,  91Z.  5&  During  the  second  year, 
ending  September,  1859,  there  were  three  terms  of  ten  weeks  each, 
the  number  of  pupils  in  the  classes  were,  first  term,  58,  second  term, 
71,  third  term,  60.  The  total  receipts  for  fees  during  the  year  was 
30/.  1 09.  The  council  of  the  college  consists  of  the  teachers  and 
donora^  who  fill  up  vacancies.  No  classes  for  women  have,  yet  been 
established. 

The  Salford  Working  Men*s  College,  of  which  Mr.  K  R  Lang- 
worthy  b  President,  and  Mr.  George  Parry,  honorary  secretary,  was 
established  in  June,  1858,  and  as  it  is  in  some  respects  remarkable  as 
the  result  of  an  expressed  wish  on  the  part  of  working  men  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  privileges  which  such  an  iiistitution  would  afibrd, 
the  relation  of  its  origin  may,  it  is  hoped,  produce  similar  efforts  in 
other  towns. 

At  a  lecture  in  the  Salfoi-d  Mechanics*  Institution  in  April,  1858, 
at  which  the  writer  presided,  he  called  the  attention  of  the  working 
men  then  present  to  the  Working  Men*s  Colleges  established  at  Shef- 
fieldf  London,  and  Manchester,  and  expressed  hb  belief  that  compe- 
tent gratuitous  teachers  could  be  found  if  100  working  men  specified 
their  desire  to  have  such  a  college  establbhed.  The  meeting  decided 
at  once  to  consider  the  subject,  and  subsequently  held  two  meetings, 
and  appointed  a  provbional  committee  of  32  working  men  to  mature 
the  scheme.  Upwards  of  100  members  soon  enrolled  their  names 
as  willing  to  become  students,  and  the  draft  of  a  constitution  sub- 
mitted for  their  consideration  by  the  writer  was  agreed  to.  A  meet- 
ing was  then  held,  of  gentlemen  willing  to  assist  by  pecuniary  dona- 
tions, or  as  gratuitous  teachers,  at  which  the  Mayor  of  Salford  (Mr. 
Wm.  Harvey)  presided :  the  proceedings  of  the  Working  Men*s 
Committee  were  read,  and  the  constitution  of  the  proposed  college 
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was  approved  of  and  adopted.  Thirteen  gentlemen  offered  their 
services  as  teachers,  and  donations  to  the  amount  of  nearly  loo^.  were 
promised  to  defray  the  cost  of  the  requisite  desks,  fittings,  and  class- 
books.  It  was  then  agreed  with  the  directors  of  the  Salford  Mecha- 
nics* Institution  to  hire  as  quarterly  tenants  such  class-rooms  as  they 
could  spare,  and  to  pay  them  at  the  rate  of  is,  per  student  per 
quarter,  for  rent,  coals,  gas,  and  cleaning,  and  to  guarantee  to  pay  for 
not  less  that  loo  pupils,  or  a  minimum  of  5Z.  per  quarter.  An  inau- 
gural 8oir6e,  at  which  Mr.  K  K.  Langworthy  presided,  was  held  in 
the  Town  Hall  on  the  28th  June,  1B58,  at  which  representatives 
from  the  London,  Manchester,  and  Ancoats  Working  Men's  Colleges 
attended,  and  aided  the  project  by  an  expression  of  their  sympathy 
and  approval.  One  hundred  and  eighty  students  entered  the  college 
during  the  first  two  months. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  constitution  of  the  Salford  Working 
Men's  College : — 

1.  '  That  the  objects  of  the  Salford  Working  Men*s  Coll^  be  to 
enable  working  men  to  improve  their  education  and  acquire  know- 
ledge. 

2.  <  That  the  property  of  the  college  be  vested  in  twelve  trustees. 

3.  '  That  the  management  of  the  college  be  entrusted  to  a  general 
council,  consisting  of  the  trustees,  a  president,  six  vice-presidents,  a 
treasurer,  and  an  honorary  secretary,  together  with  the  unpaid  teacher 
or  teachers  of  each  class,  and  of  representatives  to  be  elected  by  the 
students  of  each  class,  in  the  following  proportions,  viz. :— one  repre- 
sentative to  each  class  of  tev,  and  not  exceeding  twenty  students; 
two  representatives  to  each  class  of  twenty-one  students;  and  one 
additional  representative  for  each  additional  twenty  students. 

4.  '  That  the  members  of  the  council,  to  be  elected  by  the  classes, 
shall  be  chosen  yearly,  by  the  students  of  each  class,  at  the  first 
regular  meeting  of  such  class  after  the  annual  meeting  in  February, 
and  that  the  person  or  one  of  the  persons  so  elected  by  each  class, 
shall  act  as  secretary  of  the  class,  and  that  each  class  shall  have 
power  to  fill  up  any  vacancy  occurring  in  the  council  by  the  removal 
of  its  representative. 

5.  '  That  each  student  shall  pay  a  general  subscription  of  is,  6d, 
per  term  of  three  mouths,  and  an  additional  fee  of  at  least  6d.  per 
term  per  class,  and  that  persons  of  the  age  of  sixteen  years  and  up- 
wards shall  be  eligible  to  join  the  college. 

6.  *  That  an  annual  meeting  of  the  members  be  held  in  the  first 
week  of  February  each  year,  at  which  the  council  shall  present  a 
report  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  college,  and  of  its  general 
progress  and  position.  At  such  annual  meeting,  a  president^  six  vice- 
presidents,  a  treasurer,  and  an  honorary  secretary  for  the  ensuing 
year  shall  be  appointed. 

7.  '  That  the  arrangement  of  classes,  the  appointment  of  teachers, 
and  the  entire  management  of  the  business  of  the  college,  be  entrusted 
to  the  general  council,  and  the  committees  and  sub-committees  to  be 
appointed  by  them. 
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8.  '  That  an  examination  be  held  once  in  each  year,  and  thdt  those 
Btudentfl  who  have  passed  two  yean  in  the  class,  who  shall  satisfy  the 
examioatioQ  in  not  less  than  three  subjects,  shall  be  entitled  "  Asso- 
ciates" of  the  college,  out  of  whom  a  number  not  exceeding  five  shall 
be  elected  members  of  the  council.' 

The  principal  new  feature  in  this  constitution  consiata  in  allowing 
each  class  to  be  represented  ia  the  general  council,  thus  affording  an 
immediate  means  of  reporting  any  suggestion  or  irregularity,  of  giving 
vigour  and  energy  to  the  general  government,  and  of  securing  unity 
and  good  fieeling  in  every  department  of  the  collc^. 

The  number  of  members  of  the  college  during  the  first  term,  from 
June  to  September,  was  190;  the  second  term,  irom  September  to 
December,  170;  during  the  third  terra,  173  j  and  the  fourth  term, 
ending  Jane  30,  1859,  165. 

The  following  u  a  statement  of  the  number  of  students  entered  in. 
the  various  clasaes,  and  their  average  attendance  during  the  second 
term: — 

Number  il  Avenge 

elsa*.  Utendiuice. 

Algebra,  geometiy 14 

FracUcal  arithmetic 33 

lAtia 16 

French 3a 

Grammar  and  composition      ■     ■     -     37 

Elocution 36 

Writing  and  book-keeping      •     ■     ■     45 

Mechanical  drawing 14 

Chemistry        15 

Oeology  and  natural  history  ...     34 

Kndioientary  classes 34 


989 


199 


It  ia  an  interesting  fact  that,  in  three  cases,  students  have  been 
appointed  assistant- teachers  in  the  classes. 

Of  the  170  members  during  the  second  term,  the  following  is  an 
analyris  of  Uieir  trades  and  occupations  : — 


Warehousemen,  clerks,  and  packers 
Printers,  bookbinders,  and  engravers 
Draughtsmen  and  pattern  makers 
Millwrights  and  mechsnios 
Carpenters  and  painters 
Shoemakers  and  tailors 
Mill  hands  and  labourers  . 
Miacellaneous  occupations  . 
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A  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  the  Salford  Work- 
ing Men's  College  for  the  six  mouths  ended  December  31,  i8g8,  was 
duly  published,  and  as  it  affords  a  good  example  of  the  proper  mode 
of  exhibiting  the  receipts  and  expenditure  of  working  men's  collegeB, 
or  mechanics'  institutions,  it  is  appended  on  the  opposite  page. 

As  the  excellent  public  library,  reading-room,  and  museum  at  Peel 
Park  are  open  free  to  the  public,  and  are  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
of  the  college,  it  was  determined  not  to  attempt  to  add  any  of  these 
branches  to  the  college.  The  directors  of  the  Salford  Mechanics' 
Institution,  though  at  first  not  greatly  disposed  to  anticipate  a  suc- 
cessful result  from  the  operations  of  the  college,  became,  ailer  six 
months'  observation  and  experience  of  the  practical  usefulness  of  the 
college  classes,  so  convinced  of  their  ef&cieucy  and  capability  for  per- 
manent success,  as  to  agree  to  a  proposition  to  transfer  the  entire 
building  to  the  council  of  the  college,  and  to  relinquish  their  functions 
as  dii'ectors  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution.  A  subscription  was  opened 
with  the  view  of  raising  650ZL  to  free  the  institution  from  mortgage 
debt^  and  all  other  liabilities.  This  desirable  object  has  been  effected, 
and  the  council  of  the  Working  Men's  College  have  taken  possession 
of  the  building,  and  incorporated  the  classes  of  the  mechanics'  insti- 
tution with  the  Working  Men's  College. 

By  this  happy  union  the  college  has  acquired  for  the  use  of  its 
members  a  small  library  of  1500  volumes,  and  a  convenient  building, 
which  cost  in  its  erection,  in  1855,  about  2000^.  exclusive  of  495  yards 
of  freehold  land,  which  was  presented,  free  of  expense,  by  the  Presi- 
dent, Mr.  E.  R.  Langworthy.  Six  of  the  directors  of  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  were  added  to  the  council  of  the  Working  Men's  College, 
with  the  special  object  of  securing  their  services  in  the  management 
of  the  day  and  evening  classes  of  the  institution,  the  whole  of  which 
are  intended  to  be  continued  along  with  the  classes  of  the  Working 
Men's  College.  The  number  of  students  attending  the  various  classes 
of  the  joint  institution,  now  called  only  the  Working  Men's  Collie, 
for  the  quarter  ending  June  30,  1859,  was  as  follows: — 

Boi  a' Day  Schools     .     No.  of  Pupils 81 

Girls*  Day  Schools    .    No.    ditto 33 

Preparatory  Glasses.    No.  of  Membera 95 

No.  of  Boys'  Evening  Glacises     ....       5 
No.  of  Pupils  attending  such  classes  each 

week 99 

No.  of  Girls'  Evening  classes      ....       5 
No.  of  Pupils  attending  such  classes  each 

week 39 

G0LLE6E  Glasses     .     .     No.  of  Members  of  the  College  ....  165 
„  „  No.  of  Glasses  meeting  weekly  ....     is 

„  „  No.   of  Students  attending  such  classes 

each  week 194 

Total  number  receiving  instruction  in  various  classes  every  week  .  446 

In  glancing  at  the  proceedings  of  the  various  Working  Men's  Col- 
leges which  have  been  established,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  how  far 
the  constitution  of  each  college  has  been  fashioned  according  to  the 
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views  of  their  promotei^s,  and  the  supposed  requirements  of  their  re- 
spective districts.  But  as  the  main  features  in  the  efficient  management 
of  a  Working  Men*s  College  may  be  considered  as  common  to  all,  it 
may  be  useful,  in  this  brief  and  friendly  review,  to  record  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions,  which  may  be  of  use  in  the  formation  and  manage- 
ment of  such  institutions : — 

1.  To  establish  a  Working  Men's  College,  the  things  required  are 
rooms  to  meet  in,  materials  to  teach  with,  and  teachers  willing  aud 
competent  to  instruct.  With  these  means  and  appliances,  it  may  be 
safely  predicted  that  students  will  be  readily  found  in  every  town 
who  will  gladly  avail  themselves  of  the  oppoi*tunities  thus  ajQTorded. 

2.  A  commodious  Sunday-school  or  day-school  may  be  obtained, 
and  the  classes  commenced  without  much  outlay.  The  Working 
Men's  College  at  Ancoats  (Manchester)  is  very  efficiently  conducted 
in  a  Sunday-school,  the  rector  of  the  parish  being  the  president  of  the 
college ;  and  the  Manchester  Working  Men's  College  is  held  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Mechanics'  Institution. 

3.  In  forming  a  Working  Men's  College,  it  is  desirable,  at  the  com- 
mencement, to  frame  the  outline  of  a  constitution  for  its  government, 
which  may  at  any  future  time  be  modified,  as  occasion  requires.  If 
this  be  omitted,  it  may  cause  some  trouble  and  dissatisfaction. 

4.  It  has  been  found  by  experience  that  the  system  of  government 
in  a  Working  Men's  College,  which  gives  to  the  students  above  eighteen 
years  of  age  a  voice  in  the  management  of  its  affiurs,  along  with  the 
teachers  and  other  officers  of  the  college,  is  best  fitted  to  secure  ener- 
getic and  united  action  and  successful  results.  This  principle  has 
been  found  to  work  well  in  the  Sheffield  People's  CoUege,  and  in  the 
Salford  Working  Men's  College,  and  it  is  recommended  as  worthy  of 
adoption  in  the  other  colleges  now  in  existence,  as  well  as  in  those 
which  may  in  future  be  established. 

5.  It  is  suggested  that  the  subscription  of  membership  should  be 
fixed  as  low  as  possible,  and  that  an  additional  subscription  be  charged 
for  each  class.  Excepting  only  the  cost  of  buildings,  furniture,  and 
fittings,  all  colleges  should  be  entirely  self-supporting. 

6.  The  annual  reports  should  contain,  beside  a  general  review  of 
the  proceedings  of  the  college,  a  statement  of  the  numbers  entered 
and  attending  each  class,  with  their  occiipations  and  ages,  if  possible, 
and  a  separate  report  from  the  teacher  of  each  class. 

7.  It  is  very  desirable  to  encourage  and  promote  the  holding  of 
frequent  tea  meetings  and  social  parties,  at  which  the  teachers  of  the 
various  classes  should  take  an  active  part,  so  as  to  render  them  both 
interesting  and  instructive ;  and  where  the  work-people  enjoy  the 
Saturday  half-holiday,  it  will  be  found  very  agreeable  to  arrange  short 
excursions  into  the  country,  which  the  teachers  of  the  geology,  che- 
mistry, and  natural-history  classes  may  render  additionally  attractiva 

8.  Wherever  practicable,  women's  classes  should  be  established. 
The  experience  of  these  clauses  at  the  People's  College,  Sheffield,  is 
very  encouraging. 

In  Salford,  a  lady,  the  wife  of  one  of  the  honorary  teachers,  most 
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efficiently  and  eatisfactorily  taught  the  elocution  claas,  coiutbtiug  of 
upwarda  of  30  mea,  from  18  to  50  years  of  age,  for  four  moatha, 
during  the  interval  arising  fix>m  the  removal  from  town  of  tlie  regular 
teaoher  and  the  appointmeut  of  his  successor. 

9.  Ijectures  either  weekly,  fortnightly,  or  monthly,  should  be  de- 
livered by  the  teachers  and  friends  of  the  college  during  the  winter 
months,  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  or  some  other  day,  so  as  not  to 
interfere  with  any  of  the  classes. 

10.  A  common  hall  and  reading-room  should,  if  potisihle,  be  pro- 
vided, where  the  studenta  can  have  coffee,  &c.,  at  a  reasouable  rate. 

In  conclusion,  it  is  hoped  that  the  suggestions  now  made,  in  this 
fragmentary  contribution  to  our  experience  in  the  establishment 
and  auccMsful  management  of  Working  Men's  Colleges,  may  lessen 
the  difficulties,  and  in  some  degree  aSbrd  encouragement  to  the  efforts 
of  those  who  may  he  induced  to  aid  in  the  disseminatiou  of  the  bless- 
ings of  education  amongst  the  classes  who  have  hitherto  been  unable 
lo  acquire  these  inestimable  privileges. 


The  Mechanics'  Institutes  of  Yorkshire.     By  Barnett  Blake, 
Leeds. 

It  has  been  freqaently  asserted  that  Mechanics'  lustitutions,  so  far 
fmia  realizing  the  objects  for  which  they  were  originally  established, 
have  been  converted  into  mere  literaty  asEiociations,  in  which  the 
several  advantages  of  a  cheap  circulating  library,  a  reading  and  news- 
room, with  occasional  lectures  of  a.  po])uUr  character,  form  an  un- 
certain attraction  to  the  middle  classes  of  our  large  towns,  whilst  they 
have  little  or  no  influence  on  the  education  or  social  habitn  of  our 
mechanics  or  artisans.  However  this  assertion  may  apply  to  other 
places,  it  has  little  or  no  truth  when  referring  to  the  Mechanics' 
Institutions  of  Vorkahire,  the  majority  of  which  not  only  supply  the 
educational  wants  of  working  men,  but  are  mainly  supported,  and,  in 
many  instances,  managed  by  them.  In  most  cases,  the  features  before 
mentioned  are  similar,  but  by  Sue  the  moat  valuable  element  of  use- 
fulneea  is  the  system  of  inntmetion  by  means  of  evening  classes,  which 
in  several  of  the  Yorkshire  iostitutions  has  been  brought  to  a  state  of 
efficiency  worthy  of  attentive  cou  si  deration. 

Above  thirty  years  have  elapsiid  since  Mechanics'  Institutions  were 
firet  established  in  the  chief  towns  of  Yorkshire,  and  as  their  numbers 
increased,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that  an  association  of  them  should 
be  formed,  for  the  advantage  of  united  action,  and  the  interchange  of 
mutual  experience.  Accordingly,  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  was  formed  in  1S37,  and  though  for  several  years  aft«r- 
wards  the  number  of  institutes  in  association  were  under  twenty,  it 
b^[fto  to  make  more  satisfactory  progress  in  1846,  and  has  since  then 
n|ndly  extended,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following  table : — 
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la  the  foregoing  table,  owing  to  the  in  completeness  of  retonu,  it 
WAS  ueceaaary  to  estimate  those  wliich  were  deficient,  in  order  tb»t 
the  comparison  should  be  as  correct  as  possible,  but  it  will  be  ob- 
served that,  with  slight  exceptions,  it  exhibits  a  steady  and  satisfiu)- 
tory  progress,  more  particularly  in  the  number  of  members  receiving 
class  instruction,  and  in  the  large  additions  made  to  the  several 
libraries  of  books  for  circulation,  the  majority  of  them  being  of 
an  instructive  character. 

In  the  year  1850  the  efficiency  of  the  Union  was  materially  pro- 
moted by  the  engagement  of  a  paid  agent  and  lecturer,  for  the 
expenses  of  which  a  sjvecial  appeal  was  made  to  the  liberality  of  the 
wealthier  classes ;  and  the  wisdom  of  the  step  has  been  abundantly 
proved  by  the  steady  prosperity  which  the  TTnion  has  since  expe- 
rienced. 

With  reference  to  the  important  subject  of  evening  classes,  they 
form,  as  will  be  seen,  a  prominent  feature  in  moat  of  the  Mechanioe' 
Institutions  of  Yorkshire.  In  the  manufacturing  districts,  especially, 
great  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  extending  school  education, 
owing  to  the  many  &cilitiea  for  early  employment ;  and  many  have 
been  the  expressions  of  regret  at  the  difficulty  of  finding  an  efficient 
remedy.  There  are  abundance  of  schools,  and  no  want  of  competent 
teachers,  but  the  temptation  of  young  hands  being  able  to  contribute 
to  the  domestic  resources  is  often  too  strong  to  be  resisted.  This  evil 
Las  led  to  much  anxious  deliberation,  but,  while  every  scheme  to  re- 
move the  obstacle  which  impedes  a  satisfactory  school  education  hae 
been  in  a  great  measure  abortive,  a  remedy,  to  some  extent,  has  been 
found  in  the  evening  classes  of  Mechanics'  Institutions.  It  is  this 
fact  wliich  hus  caused  so  much  of  tliu  ck«i  instruction  at  such  insti- 
tutes to  be  of  an  elementary  character.  In  many  of  them  the  classes 
are  exclusively  of  this  kind,  while  iu  nearly  all  they  occupy  a  promi- 
nent ]>osition,  and  are  ptoved,  by  their  success,  to  be  of  great  value  in 
their  reniiective  localities.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  so  long  as  the  de- 
fects of  early  education  require  a  remedy,  so  long  will  elementary 
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classes  in  Mechanics'  Institutions  be  a  necessity ;  and  attention  should 
be  directed  to  the  importance  of  rendering  them  as  efficient  as 
possible. 

In  some  Institutions  complaint  is  made  of  the  want  of  sufficient 
accommodation,  in  others  the  defect  is  the  want  of  competent 
teachers,  whilst  few,  comparatively,  complain  of  the  want  of  pupils, 
except  from  the  previous  causes  operating  prejudiciaUy.  In  many 
Institutes  the  first  want  has  been  supplied  by  the  erection  of  com- 
modious buildfugs,  and  in  others  great  progress  is  being  made  in 
obtaining  funds  for  the  same  purpose,  the  money  being  usually  con- 
tributed by  wealthy  persons  in  the  locality,  with  smaller  subscriptions 
from  others,  and  occasionally  a  bazaar  or  an  exhibition  to  make  up 
the  deficiency. 

With  regard  to  a  supply  of  teachers,  many  Institutions  have  to 
rely  upon  gratuitous  assistance,  and  though  this  may  serve,  in  some 
instances,  for  a  time,  it  is  rarely  satisfactory.  There  is  no  security 
for  that  regular  punctuality  of  attendance  which  is  indispensable  to 
BuooesSb  The  irregularity  of  the  teacher  is  soon  imitated  by  the 
pupils,  and  a  speedy  dissolution  of  the  class  is  inevitable.  Wherever 
practicable,  a  competent  teacher  should  be  paid  for  his  services,  and 
if  the  amount  of  his  remuneration  be  made  to  depend  upon  the 
number  of  pupils,  it  might  stimulate  his  exertions,  and  absolve  the 
Institute  from  any  pecuniary  risk,  as  the  payment  of  the  teacher 
would  be  met  by  the  school  fees.  The  services  of  gratuitous  teachers 
would  then  be  valuable  by  way  of  assistance,  and  their  irregulaiity 
of  attendance  would  be  less  injurious.  In  Institutions  where  this 
plan  has  been  followed,  very  satis^tory  progress  has  been  made, 
and,  as  in  most  towns  and  villages  where  schools  exist,  the  services  of 
a  practised  teacher  may  be  obtained  for  eveuing  classes,  they  should, 
as  &r  as  possible,  be  niade  available. 

That  the  elementary  instruction  imparted  in  the  evening  classes  of 
Mechanics*  Institutions  is  of  some  importance  in  the  great  question 
of  the  education  of  the  people,  is  proved  by  the  simple  fact  of  there 
being  more  than  five  thousand  pupils  in  ninety  Institutions  oom])rised 
in  the  Yorkshire  Union,  But  beyond  this  there  are  classes,  either 
under  teachers  or  upon  the  principle  of  mutual  improvement,  for  the 
study  of  various  departments  of  science  and  literature — in  many 
instances  having  reference  to  the  business  pursuits  of  those  in  tlui 
district — whilst  others  may  be  considered  more  as  intellectual  exercise, 
or  preparatory  to  competition  for  appointments  of  a  higher  grad«;. 
The  subjects  studied,  and  the  number  of  students  in  most  of  the  Insti- 
tutions, may  be  seen  in  the  following  table  : — 

Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic  in  90  Institutes,  5224  pupils. 

Grammar 49  „  895 

Geography 31  „  726 

History       15  „  388 

Drawing 24  „  442 

Music,  chiefly  vocal 12  .,  455 

"FSpgHab  literature  and  composition  .       9  „>^         242 

59  z 
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Bookkeeping 8  Institutes    58  Pupils 

Mathematics,  algebra,  mensuration,  <fea     17         „         319      „ 

Chemistry      •     •     •, 4  »  5©  » 

Physiology  and  physics 3  „  40  „ 

Natural  philosophy i  „  15  »> 

Phonography 2  „  22  „ 

Fi*ench 12  „  149  „ 

(German 4  „  34  w 

Latin        i  „  ^  n 

The  Bible  and  theology 3  „  44  » 

Elocution 4  „  4'  99 

Sewing  (females) 3  „  78  „ 

The  above  gives  a  total  of  9229  students  in  the  evening  classes  of 
Mechanics*  Institutes,  although  the  number  of  individuals  may  not 
be  quite  so  large,  owing  to  several  being  ooonpied  with  more  than  one 
subject.  The  list  is,  however,  sufficiently  numerous  to  show  that  in 
Yorkshire,  at  least,  much  important  service  is  rendered  to  the  cause 
of  |K)pular  education,  and  that,  under  judicious  management,  such  insti- 
tutions may  be  made  the  means  of  accomplishing  still  more-^that  they 
may  become  the  colleges  of  working  men,  and  efficient  instmments 
for  the  intellectual  cultivation  of  the  industrious  young  men  of  our 
countiy. 

An  im]:K)rtant  aid  in  the  same  work  is  also  derived  from  the  aoeu* 
mulation  of  libraries  for  circulation,  which,  as  has  been  shown,  consist 
of  above  1 40,000  volumes  in  the  Yorkshire  Institutes ;  and  that  these 
books  are  not  |)ermitted  to  lie  useless  on  the  shelves,  is  proved  by  the 
number  of  issues  during  the  year,  reaching  nearly  400,000,  or  an. 
average  of  about  16  for  each  member.  It  is  not  easy  to  ascertain  the 
exact  proportion  which  the  different  kind  of  works  bear  to  each 
other,  but  it  may  be  stated  that  the  majority  are  of  an  instructive 
character,  as  in  some  libraries  works  of  fiction  are  excluded,  and  in 
most  of  them  they  are  only  admitted  to  a  limited  d^rea  The  York- 
shire Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes  i)os8e8se8  a  library  of  2250 
volumes,  divideil  into  45  sections,  of  50  volumes  each,  for  circnlation 
in  villages  and  places  where  no  Institution  library  exists. 

Most  of  the  Institutions  have  also  reading-rooms,  supplied  with 
daily  and  weekly  newsjiapers,  weekly  and  monthly  magazines,  and 
quarterly  reviews,  so  that  provision  is  made  for  the  more  profitable 
employment  of  the  leisure  hours  of  the  evening  than  could  be  found 
for  the  working  man  by  any  other  means.  To  many,  indeed,  the 
reading-room  of  the  Institution  proves  a  counter-attraction  to  that  of 
the  public-house  ;  and  if  the  comforts  of  light  and  heat  be  amply  pro- 
vivieil,  may  render  it  a  still  more  efficient  aid  to  the  extension  of 
tnluoation. 

Loetart»:5,  as  a  moile  of  svstematic  instruction,  are  not  adapted  to 
Mtx^hanios*  Institutions,  The  hearers  for  the  most  part  have  various 
objects  in  view,  and  there  is  not  tlmt  persdstent  attention  to  a  series 
on  any  one  subject  which  could  alone  render  them  of  any  value  for 
this  purpose.     They  are  not,  however,  without  their  use,  and  when 
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adapted  to  the  personB  to  whom  they  are  addreseed,  often  prove  of 
great  service.  TI107  tend  to  bring  many  together  who  might  other- 
wise take  little  interest  in  the  prognna  of  the  institution,  and  operate 
as  a  bond  of  union  between  the  several  classes  of  a  small  community. 
When  scientific  subjects  are  treated  in  a  popular  manner,  they  not 
only  poBsesa  great  attraction  in  themaelvea,  but  often  direct  the  aspi- 
ntions  of  their  youthful  hearers  to  studies  which  may  prove  of  impor- 
tanoe  to  them.  Lectures  on  literary  subjects  also  are  often  useiij  in 
pointing  out  the  beauties  of  particular  authors,  and  cultivating  a  taste 
for  reading,  which  cannot  be  without  beneticial  effects. 

The  success  of  the  Institutions  of  Vorkshire  maybe  attributed  in  a 
great  measure  to  the  organization  of  the  Union,  which,  as  already 
shown,  has  for  the  last  fourteen  years  been  steadily  progressing  in 
magnitude  and  UHefidnesa.  Wbilat  each  individual  Institution  is 
eaeentially  independent  in  action,  they  aasociate  for  mutual  advantage, 
and  prove  the  wisdom  of  the  step  they  have  taken  in  the  high  posi- 
tion which  they  occupy.  The  Union  not  only  disseminates  informa- 
tion on  every  subject  of  interest,  but  by  collecting  the  statistics  of  the 
several  Institutes,  keeps  before  the  public  eye  a  record  of  their  opera- 
tions and  prepress,  thereby  stimulating  each  Institute  to  renewed 
exertion,  and  supplying  many  su^estions  of  practical  valua 

The  business  of  the  Union  is  conducted  by  a  central  committee  in 
Ijeeds,  comprising  a  president,  two  vice-pretddenta,  a  treasurer,  ten 
memben,  of  whom  four  are  resident  in  Leeds,  two  honorary  secre- 
taries and  a  paid  agent  and  lecturer,  whose  duty  is  to  visit  the  several 
Institutes,  deliver  lectures  when  required,  attend  public  meetings, 
confer  with  local  committees,  and  assist  in  the  formation  of  new 
Institutea.  Once  every  year  a  conference  of  delegates  from  the  Insti- 
tutions takes  place  in  some  town  in  Yorkshire,  chosen  at  the  previous 
conference,  and  in  the  evening  a  public  meeting  is  held,  and  is 
usually  graced  by  the  presence  of  several  noblempn  and  gentlemen. 
Theae  annual  gatherings  materially  assist  in  directing  public  attention 
to  the  progress  of  Mechanics'  Institutions,  and  showing  the  sympathy 
of  all  claBsee  of  the  community  in  the  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  report  of  the  central  committee,  which  is  publinhed  soon  after 
each  annual  meeting,  contains  much  valuable  information,  in  various 
hints  and  suggestions  for  the  practical  working  of  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute ;  a  list  of  gentlemen  who  are  willing  to  deliver  lectures  gratui- 
toualy,  with  the  subjects  on  which  they  lecture,  and  the  days  moat 
conTetiient  to  them  ;  a  list  of  paid  professional  lecturers,  with  their 
■avieral  subjects  and  terras ;  a  list  of  nunn^tcript  lectures,  which  the 
oommittee  lend  to  any  Institute  requiring  them  ;  a  list  of  coloured 
diagrams  to  illustrate  lectures  ;  a  list  of  Lectures  by  the  agent  of  the 
Union,  whose  services  are  always  at  the  command  of  the  Institutes  ; 
the  accounts  of  the  treasurer;  separate  reports  from  the  several  Insti- 
tutea in  the  Union,  showing  their  respective  proceedings  ;  and  a 
tabolar  statement  in  which  is  shown,  at  one  view,  the  whole  of  the 
Iiutitutea  comprised  in  the  Union,  name  of  secretary,  number  of 
membeiB^  proportion  to  population,  number  of  iemale  members,  rates 
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of  subscription,  annual  income,  volumes  in  library,  number  added 
during  the  year,  number  of  issues,  periodicals  and  newspapers, 
lectures  delivered,  pupils  of  classes,  subjects  taught,  and  average 
attendance. 

In  conclusion,  it  may  truly  be  affirmed  that  the  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tutes of  Yorkshire  are  in  a  more  satisfactory  condition  than  at  any 
previous  period,  and  that  with  the  continued  application  of  the  same 
organization,  with  its  active  influences,  there  is  no  doubt  of  still 
further  improvement,  accomplishing  not  only  a  great  amount  of  prac- 
tical good  within  this  county,  but,  by  its  example,  stimulating  other 
parts  of  the  kingdom  to  similar  efforts. 


The  Bradford  Mechanics  Institute.    By  John  V.  Godwin. 

The  present  Bradford  Mechanics'  Institute  was  formed  on  the  14th 
February,  1832,  and  adopted  in  public  meeting  on  the  20th  March 
following.  Many  were  then  doubtful,  and  some  opposed.  Of  those 
who  took  an  active  part  in  its  formation,  the  greater  number  are  still 
amongst  us,  and  can  look  upon  the  Institute  without  a  feeling  of 
disappointment  after  a  trial  of  twenty-seven  years,  during  which  the 
population  has  increased  from  43,000,  to  upwards  of  130,000.  Do- 
nations to  the  amount  of  100  guineas  were  offered  as  a  start,  and  no 
further  public  aid  was  asked  for  the  first  seven  years.  The  terms  of 
admission  were  low,  io«.  and  6^.  per  annum ;  but  by  renting  very 
modest  rooms,  and  adopting  a  system  of  vigilant  economy,  the  Insti- 
tution was  enabled  to  conduct  its  business  with  efficiency,  and  to 
show,  at  the  end  of  each  of  these  seven  years,  a  balance  in  hand, 
sometimes  larger  than  the  amount  of  the  original  donationa  By  this 
time  more  room  was  needed  for  the  classes.  The  library  had  in- 
creased to  2500  volumes,  and  the  members  were  upwards  of  500.  A 
building  was  therefore  erected  in  1840,  which  was  altered  in  1845, 
and  again  altered  and  enlarged  in  1852.  Taking  the  accounts  of  the 
whole  twenty-seven  years,  the  funds  have  been  derived  fix>m  the  follow- 
ing sources.  Those  charges  which  may  be  classed  under  the  head  of 
building  and  maintenance,  after  deducting  the  receipts  from  letting  of 
the  rooms,  and  685Z.  realized  by  an  exhibition,  have  been  covered 
nearly,  but  not  altogether,  by  public  donations.  But  the  Institution, 
besides  giving  from  the  various  payments  of  its  members  several 
hundred  pounds  to  the  maintenance  and  building  fund,  has  purchased 
its  own  library,  and  has  been  self-supporting  to  the  extent  of  all  its 
other  expenses. 

The  constitution  has  been  very  simple.  At  first  all  above  twenty- 
one,  and  for  many  years  all  above  eighteen  years  of  age,  have  had  the 
right  of  voting.  The  presidency  used  to  be  continuous,  but  since  the 
Institution  has  been  firmly  established,  its  interests  have  been  thought 
to  be  consulted  by  rendering  that  office  annual.     All  other  office- 
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bearers  are  chosen  annually,  but  in  practice  the  changes  have  been 
very  gradual,  and  guided  in  great  measure  by  the  lists  of  attendance 
or  the  interest  which  has  been  manifested.  It  is  worthy  of  remark, 
that^  on  every  committee,  now  for  twenty-seven  years,  there  have  been 
some  of  those  who  assisted  at  the  formation  of  the  Institute ;  that, 
except  in  one  or  two  of  the  earliest  years,  the  working  classes  have 
always  been  represented  on  the  committee,  not  by  arrangement,  but 
by  the  free  choice  of  the  members,  (on  the  committee  for  the 
present  year  upwards  of  one-third  are  or  have  been  working  men) ; 
and  also  that  some  of  the  most  valuable  members  of  committee  have 
been  those  who,  by  passing  through  the  classes  and  growing  up,  as  it 
were,  in  the  Institute,  have  become  permaneutly  devoted  to  its  service. 
Under  this  constitution  no  question  has  ever  arisen  which  has  not 
been  discussed  and  settled  in  an  amicable  spirit. 

The  objects  of  the  Institute  were  stated  in  its  first  Report  to  be— 
*  iBtf  the  provision  of  an  extensive  and  well-selected  library ;  2nd,  the 
supply  of  popular  and  attractive  instruction  through  the  medium  of 
public  lectures;  and  3rd,  the  formation  of  classes  under  well-qualified 
masters  for  pursuing  the  various  branches  of  useful  knowledge.' 

The  Lectures  are  kept  up  with  spirit  every  session,  are  partly 
gimtoitous,  partly  paid,  with  free  admission  to  some  part  of  the  theatre 
to  every  member ;  and  a  charge  to  the  public  which  materially  lightens, 
though  it  does  not  always  cover  the  cost.  At  one  time  an  attempt 
was  made  to  give  instruction  by  courses  of  lectures  on  scientific  sub- 
jects. Latterly,  advanced  classes  have  proved  more  desirable.  But 
although  systematic  teaching  by  means  of  lectures  is  no  longer  at- 
tempted, while  rendering  them  popular  and  attractive,  they  are  care- 
fully made  subservient  to  the  purpose  of  stimulating  inquiry  and 
keeping  awake  a  general  interest 

To  the  Library  great  attention  has  always  been  devoted. 
From  800  volumes  in  the  first  year,  it  has  steadily  risen  to 
upwards  of  7000  ;  except  a  few  donations,  all  purchased  out  of  the 
ordinary  receipts  from  members'  {)ayments.  The  plan  adopted 
for  many  years,  was  gradually  to  fill  up  each  department  with  standard 
works  for  reference  and  serious  study,  adding  simultaneously  works 
for  more  general  reading.  The  result  has  been  the  formation  of  a 
library,  though  not  the  largest,  yet  in  English  works  for  educational 
purposes,  the  most  valuable  which  the  town  possessea  The  issues 
last  year  were  less  than  usual  They  were  30,359,  or  103  volumes 
per  open  day.  This  is  equal  to  an  issue  of  the  whole  library  four  and 
one-third  times,  or  an  average  reading  for  every  member  of  twenty -five 
volumes  during  the  year.  After  the  library  was  well  furnished  with 
more  solid  works,  fiction  was  carefully  but  freely  admitted.  None 
but  standard  works  have  been  selected,  such  as  those  of  Scott,  Edge- 
worth,  F6n^lon,  Cooper,  James,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  &c ;  in- 
cluding Miss  Martineau*s  tales  in  illustration  of  political  economy. 
The  issues  of  fiction  have  varied,  being  in  some  years  one-fifth,  in 
some  one-fourth,  in  some  one-third  of  the  total  issue.  Some  years 
.they  increase,  some  years  they  lessen^  often  following  inversely  the 
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activity  of  the  classes.  But  the  committee  have  never  regretted  the 
introduction  of  fiction,  nor  regarded  an  issue  of  one-third  as  ex- 
cessive, considering  the  character  of  the  remaining  two-thirds. 

We  now  come  to  the  Classes,  and  these  form  a  leading  feature  of 
the  Institute. 

The  elementary  classes,  which  are  most  numerously  attended,  are 
free  ;  to  some  of  the  advanced  classes  a  small  fee  is  charged.  The 
number  on  the  class-books  last  year  was  570,  the  average  attendance 
350.  Out  of  twenty-two  who  presented  themselves,  seventeen  re- 
ceived Society  of  Arts'  certificates,  viz.,  one  first-class,  eight  second- 
class,  and  eight  third-class.  This  year  nineteen  received  certificates, 
and  one  has  been  successful  in  the  Oxford  Middle  Class  Examination. 
Some  of  the  teachers  are  gratuitous,  others  paid.  From  the  classes 
have  risen  some  of  the  most  efiective  teachers,  and  the  drawing  class 
has  furnished  its  own  present  drawing  master,  and  also  the  second 
master  to  the  Bradford  School  of  Design.  The  prize  system  was  in- 
troduced in  1847,  and  has  proved  a  useful  stimulus.  That,  and  the 
recent  examinations  by  public  bodies  have  rendered  necessary  increased 
attention  to  the  advanced  classes,  for  which  provision  has  been  made. 

A  Beading-room  supplied  with  periodicaLs  had  been  in  use  some 
time.  In  1853  it  was  decided  to  open  a  room  supplied  with  news- 
papers, and  subsequently  the  daily  telegraphic  reports  were  added. 
At  the  same  time  the  terms  were  raised  to  I2«.  above  21  years  of 
age,  108,  above  18,  8«.  under,  and  68,  females.  The  first  year  the 
increase  of  members  was  228,  chiefly  in  the  class  above  21  yean  of 
age.  The  annual  cost  of  the  news-room  is  about  130^.  The  first  year 
the  receipts  from  subecrijitions  increased  about  150I.,  and  have  been 
larger  since,  but  never  less,  having  been  highest  during  the  ex- 
citement of  the  Russian  war.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  news- 
room has  brought  to  the  Institute  both  additional  means  and  addi- 
tional opportunities  of  usefulness. 

We  must  not  omit  some  notice  of  two  important  questions :  to  what 
extent  has  this  Institute  been  made  use  of  by  the  classes  for  whom  it 
was  intended,  and  what  advantage  have  they  derived  from  it  ?  Our 
members  vary  from  1200  to  1400.  About  one-half  of  these  are  gene- 
rally above  21,  and  one-half  under.  Those  above  21  are  composed  of 
life  members  and  firms,  who  join,  not  to  benefit  themselves,  but  others  ; 
members  who  do  occasionally  benefit,  but  with  whom  that  is  not  the 
principal  motive  for  joining;  working  men  who  have  not  passed 
through  the  classes  ;  and  working  men  who  have  grown  up  in  connex- 
ion with  the  Institute,  of  whom  some  remain  working  men,  and  some 
have  risen  in  the  social  scale,  in  a  great  measure  thi-ough  their  con- 
nexion with  the  Institute.  As  to  those  under  21,  it  is  impossible  to 
attend  the  library  or  walk  through  the  classes  without  seeing  that  the 
great  majority  of  them  belong  to  the  working  classes.  From  two- 
thirds  to  three-fourths  of  the  members  are  either  working  men  or  the 
sons  of  working  men,  according  as  the  total  numbers  vary  from 
1200  to  1400  or  1500,  the  fluctuations  being  chiefly  among  the 
working  classes.     The  following  table  gives  the  proportion  of  each 
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clafls  to  every  hundred  members  last  year,  when  the  total  number  of 
membexs  was  but  1 203  : — 

Life  members,  being  merchants,  manufacturers,  <&c.  1 2  per  cent. 

Ministers,  professional  men,  schoolmasters,  <&c.  .     .  5         „ 

Shopkeepers,  bookkeepers,  agents,. cashiers,  (l^c.     .  t8 

Mechanics,  labourers,  warehousemen,  dsc.  .     .     .     .  65 


100 


As  to  the  proportion  the  number  of  members  bears  to  the  males  of 
the  working  classes  above  14  years  of  age  in  the  borough,  it  should  be 
borne  in  mind  that  a  larger  proportion  of  working  men  than  usual 
Attend  night  schools,  and  that  of  late  years,  in  addition  to  the  Church 
Institute,  the  Female  Institute,  the  Catholic  Institute,  and  some  other 
similar  bodies,  there  have  been  established  five  or  six  smaller 
Mechanics'  Institutions  in  the  outskirts  of  the  borough. 

We  have  only  now  to  refisr  to  the  question,  what  benefit  have  the 
working  classes  derived?  Those  who  have  watched  the  Bradford 
Mechanics'  Institute  are  able  to  state  that  they  have  seen,  year  after 
year,  an  unbroken  stream  of  youths,  sons  of  working  men,  rising  to 
positions  of  responsibility,  which  in  all  probability  they  never  would 
have  filled  without  its  aid,  and  in  many  cases  entering  upon  and  pur- 
soing  a  successful  middle-class  career  by  the  habits,  the  knowledge, 
and  the  connexions  acquired  in  this  Institute.  Striking  instances 
will  occur  to  those  acquainted  with  the  fELcts,  any  of  which  it  would 
be  invidious  to  name.  The  following  table  fumi^es  the  statistics  of 
the  members  of  one  single  class.  In  1842  the  writing  and  arithmetic 
olass  consisted  of  40,  with  an  average  attendance  of  about  26.  Some 
of  the  40  are  dead,  and  some  have  removed,  but  it  happens  that  of 
26  we  can  give  their  father's  occupation  in  1842,  and  their  own  occu- 
pation both  in  1842  and  1859  • — 

Fathers^  occupctUons  in  1842. — Unknown,  6  ;  woolsorters,  6  ;  wool- 
oombers,  5 ;  plasterer,  i ;  sawyer,  1 ;  overlookers,  3  ;  weaver,  1  ; 
middle-class,  3. 

Sons^  occupcUiona  in  1842. — In  offices,  3  ;  woolcomber,  i  ;  factory' 
boys,  4  ;  shop  boy,  i ;  in  warehouses,  10 ;  apprenticed  to  mechanics, 
3 ;  idioeiaiaker,  i  ;  printer,  i  ;  joiner,  i  ;  bookbinder,  i. 

Fretent  position, — ^Working  classes,  i ;  in  responsible  positions  as 
bookkeepers,  clerks,  schoolmasters,  commercial  travellers,  woolbuyers, 
and  salesmen,  16;  successful  men  of  business,  and  some  of  them 
highly  so,  9. 

Remarkable  as  this  result  is,  I  can  only  say  that  the  year  has  been 
selected,  not  as  one  of  the  most  favourable,  but  solely  because  it  is  the 
most  remote  of  which  any  such  record  is  kept,  and  therefore  there  is 
less  probability  of  trespassing  on>  individual  feeling.  From  the  foun- 
dation of  the  Institute  to  the  present  day  a  similar  process  has  been 
floing  on,  and  those  most  conversant  with  the  facts,  will  estimate  most 
highly  the  direct  benefits  which  large  numbers  of  the  working  classes 
of  Bradford  have  derived  from  the  Bradford  Mechanics'  Institute. 
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These  results  we  give,  not  as  the  chief  and  most  important^  hut  for  the 
proof  which  they  supply  how  wide  and  beneficial  must  be  that  general 
influence  of  which  no  statistics  can  be  presented. 

This  brief  sketch  must  suffice  as  to  the  working  of  the  Institute, 
though  many  interesting  details  are  necessarily  omitted.  Such  mea- 
sure of  success  as  has  been  obtained  is  believed  to  be  owing  to  a 
steady  adherence  to  the  fundamental  principle  of  Mechanics'  Institu- 
tions, viz.,  the  promotion  of  self-education  among  the  working  classes. 
This  was  the  great  design  which  animated  the  founders  of  Mechanics' 
Institutions.  By  this  standard  every  plan  which  has  been  proposed 
in  the  Bradford  Institute  has  been  tested ;  and  those  which  luive  been 
tried  have  been  approved,  or  modified,  or  rejected,  according  as  they 
have  been  found  to  serve  this  purpose.  Accordingly  fiction,  recrea- 
tion, and  amusement  have  neither  been  refused  nor  transformed  into 
leading  objects,  but  introduced  so  fistr,  and  so  &r  only,  as  they  could 
be  rendered  subservient  to  the  end  in  view.  To  the  period  of  youth 
especial  attention  has  been  paid,  as  the  age  in  which  parental  oDntrol 
is  lessened,  school  partially  forgotten,  in  which  habits  begin  to  be 
stereotyped  and  character  decided.  During  that  important  period  of 
life  in  which  the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood  are  acquired  and  self- 
dependence  is  taught,  the  defects  of  early  education  are  felt^  and  a 
renewed  acquaintance  is  needed  even  with  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, to  meet  the  special  wants  and  opportunities  which  arise.  What^ 
therefore,  in  the  language  of  Mechanics*  Institutes,  is  called  elementary 
instruction,  is  not  only  a  necessity,  but  a  principal  means  of  osefulnesa. 
Equally  necessary  are  advanced  classes,  to  retain  the  hold  acquired 
upon  a  large  number  of  young  men,  and  continue  a  connexion  whioh 
nmy  materially  influence  their  future  career  in  life.  In  every  arrange- 
ment adaptation  to  local  requirements  must  be  secured,  and  unless  an 
Institute  become,  as  far  as  possible,  self-supporting  as  to  its  working 
expenses,  neither  vigour  of  management  can  be  expected,  nor  a  keen 
and  active  interest  be  felt  in  its  operations.  The  value  of  a  District 
Union,  such  as  the  Yorkshire  Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  it  is 
diflicult  to  over-estimate.  By  putting  each  Institute  in  possession  of 
the  experience  of  the  whole ;  by  furnishing  a  model  code  of  rules,  a 
paid  agent  for  lectures  or  for  conference,  and  by  its  circulating  vil* 
lage  libraries,  and  annual  gathering  for  counsel  and  conference,  it  has 
added  to  the  efliciency  of  our  best  Institutes,  and  rendered  practicable 
the  formation  and  success  of  a  large  number  of  smaller  Institutes. 

Whatever,  then,  may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  successful  Mechanics' 
Institutes  are  not  only  possible — they  do  exist ;  and  though  the 
Bradford  Institute  has  been  selected  for  this  paper,  it  is  solely  because 
it  is  the  one  nearest  to  our  place  of  meeting,  for  there  are  points  in 
which  it  is  surpassed  by  many  others,  as,  for  instance,  by  Leeds  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Huddersfield  on  the  other.  And  taking  the  word 
as  meaning  those  and  the  sons  of  those  who  are  in  receipt  of  wages^  it 
is  also  possible  that  Mechanics'  Institutes  may  be  Institutes  for  me- 
chanics, provided  we  consult  the  feelings  and  meet  the  local  wants  of 
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the  working  classes,  and  hold  steadily  to  the  tnie  guiding  principle  of 
self-education.  In  the  educational  war  which  has  been  waged,  the 
&shion  has  been  to  treat  each  system  of  machinery  in  turn  as  a  total 
failure.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that,  although  occupying  neutral 
ground,  Mechanics'  Institutes  have  not  escaped  the  general  deprecia- 
tion. But  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  whether  success  or  failure  has 
predominated,  there  has  been  sufficient  success  to  show  that  the  ideas 
of  those  noble-minded  men  who  were  the  founders  of  Mechanics' 
Institutes  were  neither  visionary  nor  impracticable.  On  the  broad 
platform  of  Mechanics*  Institutes  men  of  all  ranks  and  opinions 
have  united  to  assert  equality  of  intellectual  rights.  And  it 
may  be  said  with  equal  truth,  that,  next  to  Sunday  schools,  they 
have  been  one  of  the  strongest  moving  powers  in  the  work  of 
popular  education,  hitherto  the  greatest  work  of  the  nineteenth 
century. 


Some  Statistics  of  the  H^iddersjield  Mechanics'  Institution, 

By  Frank  Curzon. 

The  Huddersfield  Mechanics'  Institution  was  established  in  the  year 
1840  by  a  body  of  young  and  comparatively  uninfluential  men  anxious 
for  their  0¥ni  improvement.  From  the  very  commencement  its 
founders  instituted  the  system  of  evening  class  instruction,  which  has, 
tbrooghout  its  history,  been  its  distinguishing  characteristia  A  single 
room  and  a  single  toBu;her  were,  at  firsts  all  that  could  be  obtained. 
At  a  very  early  period,  however,  the  number  of  classes  had  so  greatly 
increased,  that  within  four  years  a  removal  into  lai^ger  premises  be- 
came necessary.  A  second  removal  into  still  more  commodious  pre- 
mises was  made  in  1851.  Three  additions  to  this  building  have  since 
been  made.  The  committee  have  now  found  it  necessary  to  relin- 
quish their  attempt  to  ada])t  old  buildings  to  the  purposes  of  the 
Institution,  and  have  commenced  the  erection  of  a  building  which 
will  accommodate  1000  pupils  at  one  time.  The  classes  number  91, 
containing  800  pupUs,  superintended  by  22  paid  and  36  voluntary 
teachers.  They  are  \mder  the  supervision  of  a  class  committee,  and 
the  general  committee  engage  in  rotation  on  the  duties  of  nightly 
insp^stion.  A  coffee  soir^  is  occasionally  held,  at  which  the  com- 
mittee and  teachers  meet  for  conference.  Occasionally  class  lectures 
are  given,  either  for  elementary  discussion  or  moral  discipline.  Once 
a  month,  at  a  gratuitous  concert  and  lecture,  the  members  and  their 
friends  are  invited  to  assemble  in  the  large  room  of  the  Institution, 
which  is  generally  crowded.  Neither  lecturers  nor  musicians  ai*e 
paid  ;  the  addresses  being  usually  given  by  gentlemen  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, the  concert  by  the  music  classes. 

From  the  first  origin  of  the  Institution  a  mode  of  taking  the  pay- 
ments was  adopted,  which  has  continued  ever  since — the  payment  by 
weekly  contribution.     This  exactly  meets  the  circumstances  of  the 
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wage-receiving  class,  and  the  consequence  is  that  a  larger  atnount  is 
paid  by  the  operatives  than  at  any  other  similar  institution  in  tiie 
kingdom,  the  3^.  a  week  reaching  159.  2cL  a  year.  To  show  how 
high  a  value  the  members  set  on  the  work  done,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  Committee,  when  they  felt  an  increase  in  the  payment 
necessary,  for  it  was  at  one  time  ^d.  a  week,  called  the  members 
themselves  together,  who,  hearing  that  the  character  of  the  instruc- 
tion must  be  lowered  or  the  terms  increased,  unanimously  decided  on 
the  advance.  To  a  large  extent,  then,  the  Institution  is  aelf-sop- 
porting. 

Its  constitution  is  also  broadly  based.  Every  member  above  six- 
teen years  of  age  is  a  voter  at  all  general  meetings,  and  at  the  annual 
election  of  the  committee.  It  might  be  supposed  that  this  would  be 
productive  of  unhealthy  excitemenL  The  contrary  is  the  case.  Warm 
contests  are  rare.  There  has  been  no  discussion  of  a  rule  afler  its 
first  passing,  and  but  one  special  meeting  has  been  called  in  nine 
years.  The  members,  knowing  they  possess  so  large  a  share  in  the 
government,  exercise  the  power  for  their  own  peace  and  safety. 

Those  who  assist  the  Institution  by  benevolent  contributions,  in- 
vest their  money  with  the  knowledge  that  there  is  an  actual  amount 
of  good  done ;  every  guinea  subscribed  being  the  means  of  educating 
a  poor  and  deserving  youth  under  eighteen  years  of  age,  whose  weekly 
contribution  is,  by  the  guinea  subscription,  reduced  from  3j^  to  id. 
Of  the  penny  members,  or  presentees,  there  are  now  340,  three- 
fourths  of  whom  are  wholly  or  partially  orphans.  A  Penny  Savings 
Bank,  gratuitously  managed,  and  open  once  a  week  to  all,  whether 
members  or  not,  is  attended  with  considerable  success. 

From  the  first  the  Institution  has  prospered.  Never  for  a  moment 
have  the  conductors  or  members  faltered  in  their  work  or  in  their 
hope.     The  following  table  will  show  its  progress  : — 

1840 55 

1843 180 

1847 390 

1850 763 

1853 740 

1856 812 

1859 1200 

The  causes  of  this  success  we  believe  to  be  these  : — 
First,  and  specially,  the  instruction  given  by  the  evening  classes ; 
secondly,  the  mode  of  taking  the  subscriptions;  thirdly,  the  broad 
basis  of  the  constitution. 

A  fourth  element  of  success  lies  in  the  domiciliary  visits  made  by 
the  secretary,  who,  when  a  pupil  is  in  arrear,  or  has  been  absent 
without  apparent  cause,  visits  the  member  at  his  house,  thus  inte- 
resting the  parents  or  friends  in  the  Institution,  whilst  important 
information  of  the  habits,  acquirements,  and  circumstances  of  the 
members  is  thus  obtained.  Nine  hundred  such  visits  were  paid  last 
year.     Added  to  this,  a  complete  schedule,  embracing  twenty-three 
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coltunnfl,  is  kept  of  the  social  circumstances,  educational  histoiy,  and 
present  attainments  of  every  member  on  his  entering,  so  that  the 
officera  of  the  Institution  have  alwajrs  arguments  at  hand,  based  on 
the  best  data,  for  checking  misconduct  or  encouraging  industry. 

We  dose  with  one  word.  Nothing,  has  been  done  at  Huddersfield 
that  may  not  be  done  elsewhere.  The  difficulties  in  our  case  have 
been  chiefly  questions  of  detail ;  the  great  question  has  been  always 
one  of  work.  We  have  not  paused  to  reply  to  prejudice  or  argue  with 
error,  but  have  steadily  tried,  year  after  year,  to  make  the  quiet  night- 
■ohool  a  sounder  and  better  means  of  instructing  the  great  mass  of  the 
operativeB.  The  working  men  have  now  faith  in  our  intentions,  and 
the  object  is  thus  already  half  accomplished  May  we,  in  all  respect 
but  in  all  earnestness,  ask  those  who  have  the  will  to  solve  the 
problem,  simply  to  do  as  has  been  done  here,  throw  themselves  heart 
and  soul  into  the  effort,  and,  believing  the  working  classes  have  the 
desire  to  raise  themselves,  help  them  to  do  it. 


Mechanics'  Institutes  for  Working  Women,  with  Special  refer- 
ence to  the  Manufacturing  Districts  of  Yorkshire.  By  Fanny 
Hertz,  Bradford. 

NoTWiTRSTAirDiNa  its  immediate  bearing  on  social  happiness  and  pro- 
gress^ the  education  of  working  women  has  hitherto  by  no  means  ex- 
cited an  attention  at  all  commensurate  with  its  importance.  While 
during  the  last  third  of  a  century  working  men  have  been  initiated, 
and  have  rapidly  advanced  in  nearly  every  department  of  knowledge, 
while  their  minds  are  ever  expanding  more  and  more  under  the  bene- 
ficent stimulus  they  constantly  receive — ^with  what  brilliant  results  and 
with  what  advantage  to  the  world,  let  such  names  as  Stephenson, 
Hugh  Miller,  and  Paxton  testify — while  to  them  the  most  illustrious 
men  of  the  age  seize  every  opportunity  of  preaching  with  eloquent 
fervour  the  duty  of  self-culture,  little  has  been  done  to  awaken  in 
their  female  companions  a  corresponding  desire  after  a  higher  moral 
and  intellectual  life. 

This  anomaly  arises  partly  from  the  circumstance  that  the  educa- 
tion of  working  men  has  been  a  good  deal  promoted  with  the  idea 
that  it  would  prove  of  much  practical  service  to  them  in  their  various 
avocations,  an  argument  which  does  not  apply  with  equal  force  to  the 
present  circumscribed  sphere  and  occupations  of  women.  But  the 
disparity  is  chiefly  attributable  to  the  deeply-rooted  prejudice  that 
woman  has  neither  the  same  powers  nor  the  same  aspirations  as  man. 

This  belief  however  erroneous  and  at  variance  with  fact,  is  never- 
theless BO  general,  that  even  the  zealous  friends  of  female  education 
are  afraid  to  press  its  claims  on  other  than  utilitarian  and  compara- 
tively low  grounds. 
•  Women  are  to  be  educated,  they  plead,  in  order  to  qualify  them  for 
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the  duties  of  wives  and  mothers,  of  mistresses,  and  servants.  Now,  it 
is  impossible  to  overrate  the  value  of  education  to  women,  as  affecting 
the  right  discharge  of  their  social  functions,  nor  can  the  advocates  of 
the  cause  be  blamed  for  turning  to  account  an  argument  so  calculated 
to  tell  with  force ;  but  they  surely  ought  not  to  be  content  to  have 
the  question  regarded  from  this  point  of  view  exclusively.  How 
rarely  is  it  urged  that  women  should  be  educated  in  order  that  what- 
ever capacities  they  possess  may  be  completely  developed,  and  their 
natures  permitted  to  grow  to  the  full  height  of  which  they  cany  in 
them  the  germ !  How  little  weight  is  attached  to  the  consideration 
that  moral  and  mental  culture  must  be  of  the  greatest  consequence  to 
themselves  as  human  beings,  quite  apart  from  the  good  results  which 
necessarily  accrue  thence  to  others. 

The  progress  of  female  education  cannot  but  be  slow  and  difficulty 
until  it  shall  be  based  on  a  truer  estimate  of  woman's  powers,  and  on 
a  recognition  of  her  equal  claim  with  man  to  the  full  exercise  and 
unhindered  application  of  her  faculties.  It  is  a  matter  of  rejoicing, 
therefore,  to  observe  that  opinion  is  beginning  to  gravitate  towards 
this  direction,  spurred  on  by  the  doctrines  of  dome  of  the  most  emi- 
nent thinkers  of  the  time.  The  social  position  of  woman  everywhere 
and  always  corresponds  exactly  with  the  degree  of  civilization  of  the 
community  at  large.  The  law  of  the  strongest  regulates  the  relations 
between  man  and  woman,  in  proportion  as  it  regiidates  those  between 
man  and  man.  Men  who  are  theuiselves  still  \mder  the  thraldom  of 
ignorance,  violence,  injustice,  and  oppression,  invariably  treat  woman 
as  their  inferior,  coerce  her  by  force  and  tyrannical  laws,  and  restrict 
her  sphere  of  action  within  the  narrowest  limits.  A  righteous  and 
generous  conception  of  the  political  and  social  duties,  on  the  other 
hand,  never  faiLs  to  reflect  itself  in  a  disposition  to  widen  that  sphere, 
and  to  raise  woman  to  a  more  exalted  plane.  We  may  therefore  reason- 
ably indulge  the  hope,  that  as  the  tendencies  of  our  country  and  age 
are  decidedly  towards  a  higher  phase  of  social  excellence  than  any  the 
world  has  yet  seen,  that  as  it  is  now  established  that  all  men,  no 
matter  what  their  condition,  have  a  right  to  pursue,  unfettered,  the 
cultivation  of  their  powers,  so  is  there  also  steadily  growing  up  a  con- 
viction that  the  same  prerogative  belongs  to  woman,  and  that  it  is  as 
much  the  due  of  the  meanest  as  of  the  highest  bom. 

Of  course  there  are  claims  aud  duties  more  imperative  and  clamoroos 
than  the  acquirement  of  knowledge.  Of  course  there  is  no  appeal 
against  the  restrictions  imposed  on  intellectual  pursuits  and  pleasures 
by  the  necessities  of  daily  life ;  restrictions  which  must,  however,  con- 
stantly diminish  as  material  prosperity  increasea  These  are  natural 
barriers  between  noble  desires  and  their  gratification,  impassable  alike 
to  men  and  women.  Indeed,  the  self-control  and  self-sacrifice  they 
frequently  call  forth  act  corapensatingly  as  educational  agents  of  a 
high  moral  order  Not  so  the  artificial  restrictions  that  have  their 
foundation  in  prejudice.  Such,  for  instance,  is  the  assumption  that 
it  is  not  good  that  the  minds  of  women  should  have  liberty  to 
ex2)and   in  all  directions;  such,   too,   is  the  common  notion  that^ 
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alihongli  the  avenues  of  knowledge  may  be  thrown  open  to  women  in 
the  upper  spheres  of  society,  they  ought  to  be  carefully  closed  against 
those  in  humbler  life.  Assertions  like  these  should  elicit  the  loud 
protest  of  all  true  friends  of  progress  and  education. 

But  no  moral  law  can  ever  be  ignored  with  impunity,  and  society 
is  daily  and  hourly,  in  a  hundred  different  ways,  paying  the  penalty 
of  the  unjust  curb  it  has  put  on  the  free  growth  of  woman's  nature. 
*  Take  for  example  the  case  of  such  a  town  as  Bradford.     What  a 
multitude  of  evils  exist  here,  mainly  traceable  to  the  uncultivated 
condition  of  our  working  women, '  the  greatest  part  of  whose  humanity 
sleepeth  a  deep  sleep  T    No  thoughtful  person  can  walk  through  our 
streets^  or  perchance  enter  our  people's  homes,  without  reading  this 
sad  &ot  on  every  side.     He  will  read  it  in  the  physical  type  of  the 
population,  deficient  in  stamina,  from  long -continued  disobedience  to 
phynological  laws ;  deficient  in  beauty  for  want  of  the  impress  of 
thought  and  noble  emotion.     He  will  read  it  in  the  numbers  of  neg- 
lected, unhealthy  children,  doomed  to  pass  from  the  cradle  to  the 
grave  diseased  in  body  and  mind,  because  their  mothers  have  become 
mothers  without  one  single  qualification  for  so  holy  a  charge.     He 
will  read  it  in  the  troops  of  young  men  and  women  who  pour  past 
him  when  mill-hours  are  over  ;  in  their  slatternly  appearance,  their 
clumsy  gait^  their  harsh  voices,  corrnpt  dialect,  coarse  words,  and  rude 
jesta     He  will  read  it  in  the  rough,  uncouth  manners  that  charac- 
terise both  men  and  women.     He  will  read  it  in  cheerless,  comfortless 
homei^  in  badly-cooked  meals,  in  ill-managed  expenditure,  in  extra- 
vagant, unsuitable  dress,  in  frowning  looks,  angry  words,  and  fitmily 
jarrings ;  in  the  waste  of  precious  moments  of  leisure  in  intemperance, 
caused  by  the  superior  attractions  of  the  public-house  over  the  joyless 
fireside;  in  street  broils  that  follow  on  intemperance.      In  811011;, 
turn  where  he  will,  nearly  all  the  obstacles  to  happiness,  in  such  a 
working  community  as  ours,  will  prove,  when  analysed,  to  be  more 
or  less  connected  with  the  degradation  of  woman,  consequent  upon 
ignorance ;  with  the  absence  of  that  ennobling  and  refining  infiueuce 
she  is,  when  cultivated,  so  peculiarly  fitted  to  exert ;  with  the  want  of 
reverence  and  tenderness  in  the  relations  between  her  and  man  ;  with 
the  non-existence  of  that  best  safeguard  of  morality,  a  lofby  ideal  of 
female  dignity  and  excellence.     Surely,  then,  in  virtue  alike  of  ab- 
stract right,  and  of  the  undeniable  evils  which,  in  this  case,  as  in  ail 
others,  punish  its  disregard,  the  education  of  our  working  women,  on 
more  enlarged  views  than  have  hitherto  obtained,  has  a  strong  claim 
on  the  interest  of  social  reformers.     The  means  to  be  employed  in 
order  to  carry  out  so  great  a  purpose  are  of  the  most  varied  kinds, 
and  must  be  adapted  to  the  special  condition  and  requirements  of  each 
oommunity. 

The  circumstances  and  needs  of  manufacturing  towns  such  as 
Bradford  have  a  marked  character  of  their  own.  The  female  popu- 
lation, from  its  employments  and  its  habits  of  life,  has  much  in 
common  with  male  artisans.  On  this  account  Mechanics'  Institute^ 
which  have  effected  such  an  incalculable  amount  of  good  in  the  case 
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of  working  men,  will  no  doubt  also  prove  to  be  the  agendes  best 
fitted  to  awaken  in  the  analogous  classes  of  the  other  sex  Uiose  higher 
aspirations  and  faculties  now  dormant,  and  to  give  them  the  first 
impulse  to  self-culture.  Many  formidable  difficulties  assail  those 
who  are  anxious  to  further  the  education  of  female  operatives  in 
districts  like  ours.  The  evils  they  have  to  counteract  are  of  no  light 
order.  Who,  for  instance,  shall  estimate  at  their  full  magnitude  the 
depressing  and  debasing  influences  of  the  almost  total  exclusion  of 
the  element  of  beauty  from  £ngliah  manufacturing  life  t  Our  fiustory 
girls  live  in  one  perpetual  round  of  monotonous  ugliness.  Follow 
them  from  the  mill,  with  its  bare  walls,  its  oily  smells,  its  brain-oon- 
fusing  machinery  and  deafening  noises,  to  their  abodes,  and  you  will 
come  to  long,  straight  rows  of  mean,  uniform  tenements,  in  narrow 
streets,  or  pent-up  courts,  from  which  light,  and  air,  and  gladness  are 
shut  out.  The  sky  is  grey,  the  sun  obscured,  the  atmosphere  oppres- 
sive. Tail  chimneys,  vomiting  forth  their  oolumns  of  smoke,  rise  on  all 
sides,  the  funereal  monuments  of  what  were  once  smiling  green 
valleys.  The  formerly  clear  stream  has  been  polluted  into  a  black 
and  greasy  beck.  The  sweet  sounds  and  perfumes  of  nature  have 
been  exchanged  for  the  roar  of  the  power-loom  and  the  odours  of  the 
dye-house.  Can  human  beings  be  habitimlly  deprived  of  all  that  re- 
joices eye  and  heart— of  bright  sunshine,  dear  blue  sky,  pure  air,  green 
fields,  song  of  birds,  and  scent  of  flowers,  not  to  speak  of  the  more 
intellectuaJ  pleasures  of  art — without  its  telling  grievously  on  their 
whole  natures?  Will  any  deny  the  constant,  and  most  potent, 
although  subtle  and  unconscious  influence,  which  external  surround- 
ings exercise  on  us  all  ?  Do  we  not  instinctively  p«rodve  that  order 
and  beauty  communicate  to  our  whole  being  a  feeling  of  harmony  and 
repose,  which  helps  as  much  as  anything  to  devate  and  refine  us  t 
Can  it  then  be  wondered  at  if  our  working  women  sufler  deeply  from 
the  want  of  beauty  in  their  surroundings,  and  if  it  be  a  rare  thing  for 
feminine  dignity  and  grace  to  flourish  in  the  atmosphere  in  which 
they  pass  their  lives  ? 

Another  great  impediment  to  be  overcome  in  the  effort  to  raise  our 
female  operatives  in  the  human  scale  is  the  extreme  scantiness  of  tlie 
time  at  their  disposal,  and  the  fatigued  and  prostrate  condition  in  which 
they  generally  come  to  receive  any  instruction  tha±  is  offered  them. 
These  girls  have  to  rise  at  five  in  the  morning  in  order  to  be  at  the 
mill  by  six.  They  are  not  released  from  work  until  six  in  the  evening. 
An  hour  to  an  hour  and  a  half  more  \a  spent  in  going  home,  taking 
tea,  dressing,  and  reachiug  the  place  of  instruction.  No  evening 
classes  can  therefore  be  in  operation  till  half-past  seven.  Half-past 
nine  is  the  latest  time  for  closing,  so  that  all  that  we  can  command, 
at  the  very  best,  is  a  bare  pittance  of  twelve  hours  per  week.  But 
even  in  this  time  much  might  be  accomplished  were  the  pupils  regu- 
lar in  their  attendance,  and  fresh  enough  for  energetic  mental  activity. 
What,  however,  can  be  expected  of  women  and  girls  who  have  toiled 
hard,  and  have  been  kept  standing  during  ten  hours?  That  they 
should  make  any  effort  at  all  to  devote  their  small  allowance  of  leisure 
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to  self-improTement  ia  so  oommendable,  that  we  dare  not  blame  tbem 
if  the  energies  be  weak,  the  minds  dull,  and  the  eyes  heavy.  Only 
the  most  lively  and  interesting  teaching  oan  have  a  chanoe,  under  such 
unfavourable  drcumstanoes,  of  competing  successfully  with  the  claims 
of  exhausted  nature.  The  iuBufficient  supply  of  such  teaching  is 
another  of  oar  chiefest  obstacles,  and  one  which  cannot  be  pressed 
too  earnestly  on  the  attention  of  the  friends  of  education. 

There  is  another  point  which  claims  a  prominent  place  in  the  list 
of  our  difficulties.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the  female  population 
engaged  in  producing  the  textile  fabrics  of  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire 
is  its  extremely  floating  character.  Owing  to  the  liberal  wages  they 
earn,  many  of  our  young  factory  women  become  their  own  mistresses 
at  a  very  early  age,  gaining  their  livelihood  in  complete  independence 
of  their  parents,  whose  protection  they  forsake  to  live  in  lodgings. 
Here  their  numbers  are  swelled  by  reinforcements  from  the  agricul* 
tnial  districts,  as  the  towns  do  not  afford  an  adequate  supply  of  this 
desoription  of  labour. 

Being  but  little  bound  by  home  ties,  these  young  women  are  always 
more  or  less  on  the  look-out  for  such  districts  or  towns  as  may  fur- 
nitih  the  greatest  demand  and  consequent  remuneration  for  their 
labour.  They  readily  migrate  from  one  place  to  another  in  search  of 
better  wages,  and  thereby  acquire  a  roving  and  very  independent 
cast  of  mind.  The  curious  state  of  things  thus  engendered  is  some- 
what akin  to  that  nomadic  disposition  which  the  sudden  development 
of  our  railways  once  excited  temporarily  amongst  the  male  population 
in  the  class  of  young  *  navvies.'  Naturally,  such  an  unsettled  mode 
of  lifi)  is  most  injurious  to  our  mill-girls,  and  removes  them  from  the 
softening  and  humanizing  influences  of  the  fisimily  circle.  Their  iguo- 
lanoe  is  £ax  from  rendering  them  humble  and  docile;  they  are  little 
aware  of  their  deficiencies,  exceedingly  tenacious  of  their  indepen- 
dence, and  jealous  to  a  surprising  degree  of  even  the  appearance  of 
condescension  or  patronage  in  the  conduct  of  those  who  would 
approach  them  with  the  kindest  intentions.  Any  scheme  for  their 
moral  and  mental  elevation  which  overlooks  this  very  strongly-marked 
characteristic,  this  exaggerated  feeling  of  independence  and  impatience 
of  all  control  by  those  above  them  in  wealth  and  station,  is  unlikely 
to  achieve  its  purpose,  and  many  well-meant  efforts  of  the  kind  have 
fihiled  from  this  cause. 

The  principle  on  which  Mechanics'  Institutes  are  founded  seems, 
however,  to  meet  in  a  great  degree  the  particular  difficulties  under 
which  we  labour  in  this  respect,  and  there  is  no  apparent  reason 
why  it  should  not  be  as  successfully  applied  in  the  case  of  young 
women  as  it  is  in  that  of  young  men.  The  pupils,  being  in  their 
quality  of  members  part  proprietors  and  managers,  give  their  votes 
it  elections  of  committees  and  officers,  and  otherwise  have  a  share  in 
the  government  of  affairs.  On  this  footing  the  young  women  of 
whom  we  are  speaking  may  join  an  educational  institution  without 
mirrandering  their  much-prized  indepeudeace,  or  submitting  to  any 
patronage  or  controL     They  pay  their  fees  of  membership  from  time 
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to  time,  use  tbeir  privilege  of  voting,  and  feel  that  thej  are  not  being 
educated  in  charity  by  others,  but  are  educating  themselves;  while 
the  contact  into  which  they  are.  brought  with  superior  and  more 
developed  minds  will,  it  may  be  hoped,  soon  inspire  them  with  a 
taste  for  self-improvement,  which  shall  grow  with  what  it  feeds  on. 
Wider  results  will  ensue  herefrom  than  the  mere  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge Connexions  will  be  formed  calculated  to  foster  habits  of  more 
fixed  locality ;  the  recipients  of  instruction,  and  the  more  wealthy 
and  cultivated  classes  being  joint  coadjutors  in  the  direction  of  these 
institutes,  there  will  spring  up  between  them  a  common  pride  in  the 
success  of  the  undertoking;  an  esprit  de  corps,  which  must  attach 
them  to  each  other  by  new  and  permanent  bonds,  and  finally^  these 
sentiments  of  fellowship  and  mutual  good-will  wiU  spread  from  the 
evening  class  to  the  mill,  and  will  affect  most  advantageously  the 
relations  of  employers  and  employed. 

Two  educational  institutes  for  young  women,  on  a  very  small  scale, 
but  approximating  in  character  to  Mechanics'  Institutes,  and  based 
on  principles  of  self-government,  are  now  in  operation  in  this 
neighbourhood :  the  one  in  Huddersfield,  the  other  in  Bradford. 
The  former  was  established  in  1847,  and  has  ever  since  steadily 
increased  in  prosperity  and  usefulness.  It  had  not  to  contend  against 
some  of  the  difficulties  that  have  jurt  been  indicated  as  besetting  us 
here. 

Huddersfield  is  a  far  prettier  and  more  cheerful  town  than  ours ; 
there  is  hardly  a  street  from  which  the  green  fields  may  not  be  seen, 
and  the  working  population  lives  amidst  comparatively  auspicious  in- 
fluence&  The  women  are  not  engaged  to  so  large  an  extent  in  fiustory 
work,  nor  are  they  of  that  unsettled,  wandering  disposition  which  so 
often  baffles  our  efforts  to  educate  them  in  Bradford.  The  young 
persons  who  attend  the  Huddersfield  Institute  are,  in  many  instauces, 
milliners,  dressmakers,  domestic  servants,  or  living  with  their  parents. 
They  are  less  independent,  more  susceptible  of  being  influenced  than 
those  with  whom  we  have  to  deaL  There  exists  between  them  and 
the  managers  of  their  Institute  a  warm  friendliness,  and  personal 
regard,  productive  of  the  best  results. 

The  Bradford  Institute  has  not  yet  existed  quite  two  years,  and 
must  take  firm  root  in  the  convictions  and  sympathies  of  the 
public  before  it  can  realize  the  aims  of  its  originators.  Although  six 
hundred  young  women  have  enrolled  themselves  members  since  its 
commencement,  of  whom,  during  the  winter  months,  one  hundred  and 
twenty  were  regular  weekly  pii]>ils,  giving  an  average  of  ninety  per 
night,  the  promoters  of  the  Institute  have  not  yet  been  so  successful  as 
they  could  desire  in  creating  towards  it  a  feeling  of  attachment,  and 
thereby  assuring  a  large  and  unfluctuating  attendance.  They  hope, 
however,  that  by  dint  of  patience  and  zeal  in  so  good  a  cause,  by 
taking  a  large  and  generous  view  of  the  mission  they  have  set  them- 
selves, and,  above  all,  by  perseveringly  endeavouring  to  better  the 
quality  of  the  teacliing,  they  will  ultimately  have  the  satisfaction  of 
seeing  their   Institute  grow  into  something  really  important  and 
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noble,  BometblDg  adequate  to  the  magnitude  of  the  want  it  is  intended, 
80  £Bur  as  maj  he,  to  supply. 

^  The  subjects  taught  are  reading,  wi-iting,  Arithmetic,  geography, 
history,  grammar,  needlework,  and  singing ;  and  there  is  an  advanced 
class  for  the  elements  of  natural  science. 

Pupils  have  hitherto  been  admitted  from  the  age  of  fifteen,  but  it 
is  now  in  contemplation  to  take  them  somewhat  earlier.  The  fee  is 
2€L  per  week,  or  19.  6d.  per  quarter.  In  connexion  with  the  Institute 
are  a  library,  reading-room,  and  penny  savings  bank,  and  lectures 
are  delivered  from  time  to  time ;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  classes  are 
relied  on  as  the  most  efficacious  means  for  opening  and  enriching  the 
pupils'  minds. 

Success  must  mainly  depend  on  the  goodness  of  the  teaching.  The 
most  ignorant  have  an  unfailing  instinct  as  to  whether  they  are  im- 
proving or  not ;  and  it  is  only  by  first-rate  tuition  we  can  hope  to 
awaken  that  love  of  mental  activity,  that  thirst  for  knowledge,  which 
constitute  the  groundwork  of  all  intellectual  excellence.  The  gene- 
rality of  teachers,  unfortunately,  content  themselves  with  the  most 
mechanical  and  uninteresting  method  of  imparting  instruction. 
Instead  of  stimulating  and  strengthcTiing  the  reasoning  powers,  by 
causing  the  pupils  to  discover  many  things  for  themselves,  instead  of 
leading  them  to  a  desired  point  by  a  chain  of  nicely  calculated  ques- 
tions, adapted  to  their  understandings,  and  elucidated  by  examples 
that  come  home  to  them,  they  merely  aim  at  pouring  into  them  a  certain 
quantity  of  facts,  that  are  rarely  assimilated  by  these  crude  minds, 
because  the  process  by  which  they  have  been  reached  has  been 
omitted.  It  cannot  be  too  repeatedly  urged,  that  those  who  devote 
themselves  to  the  calling  of  teachers,  and  particularly  those  who 
aspire  to  teach  the  class  of  pupils  now  under  consideration,  ought  to 
take  a  more  philosophic  view  than  they  commonly  do  of  the  scope 
and  means  of  education,  ought  to  become  disciples  of  that  great  man, 
Pestalozzi,  who,  beyond  all  others,  seems  to  have  solved  the  problem, 
how  to  instruct  on  true  and  invariable  principles. 

It  were  beyond  the  limits  of  this  paper  to  enter  at  any  length  on 
another  most  important  topic  connected  with  this  question  of  female 
operative  education,  namely,  the  comixai-ative  value  of  different  subjects 
of  instruction.  Heading,  writing,  arithmetic,  and  needlework  are,  of 
course,  the  necessaries,  and  must  have  the  first  place.  These  once 
mastered,  however,  it  becomes  of  consequence  to  decide  which  further 
branches  shall  have  the  preference.  The  reasoning  and  the  imagina- 
tive faculties  are  perhaps  those  which  most  require  calling  forth — 
the  former,  because  they  are  the  comer-stone  of  the  whole  structure 
of  human  knowledge,  and  the  most  reliable  guides  to  the  judgment  in 
the  af&irs  of  daily  life  ;  the  latter,  because  they  serve  as  an  antidote 
to  the  ignoble  and  vulgarizing  influences  from  which  we  are  trying  to 
rescue  these  young  women. 

Whatever  is  philosophically  taught,  t.c,  on  the  principle  of  extract- 
ing knowledge,  like  ore  from  a  mine,  from  the  depths  of  the  pupiFs 
own  well-diiiected  observation  and  reflection,  and  not  by  pouring  it 
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into  the  mind  from  without,  like  water  into  a  veesel,  cannot  fiiil  to 
cultivate  the  reasoning  powers.  With  tolerably  adTanced.  pupils, 
however,  the  first  elements  of  physical  science  are  specially  adapted 
to  serve  this  end.  The  elements  of  physiology,  too,  on  the  system  so 
admirably  shadowed  forth  by  George  Combe,  should  certainly  be 
taught  in  all  educational  institutes  for  women.  It  is  so  important  to 
the  well-being  of  the  whole  community  that  women  should  have  aome 
idea  of  the  human  body  and  its  functions,  some  notion  of  the  laws  of 
health,  that  the  necessity  of  including  physiology  in  an  educational 
scheme  of  the  kind  \mder  discussion  cannot  be  too  strongly  advo- 
cated. 

History,  not  read  from  books,  but  told  in  the  form  of  stories,  and 
vividly  illustrated  by  maps  and  pictures,  and,  now  and  then,  by  a 
scene  &om  some  historic  play ;  or,  when  tlie  pupils  are  sufficiently 
mature,  used  to  elucidate  the  gradual  development  of  mankind,  and 
to  test  the  justice  and  wisdom  of  our  institutions ;  geography  re- 
garded as  a  gallery  to  be  filled  with  bright  and  lively  pictures  of  our 
earth's  beauteous  surface ;  of  its  inhabitants,  with  their  varieties 
of  race,  religion,  civilization,  commerce,  art^  and  manners ;  of  the 
vegetation  and  animal  life  of  different  climates ;  and  of  the  products 
of  nature  and  industry ;  all  knowledge  which  exemplifies  the  wonders 
and  splendour  of  the  universe  ;  stirring  narratives  of  current  events, 
in  the  form  of  newspaper  extracts ;  the  lives  of  great  and  noble  men 
and  women,  related  with  a  warm  enthusiasm,  which  shall  kindle  a 
glow  of  emulation  in  the  hearts  of  the  hearers  ;  occasional  readings  of 
poetry ;  choral  singing ;  and,  if  possible,  drawing  ;  these  seem  to  be 
the  subjects  which  come  most  within  the  scope  of  such  institutes  as 
those  we  have  in  view.  By  means  like  these  we  shall  best  accomplish 
our  object  of  raising  our  young  working  women  to  the  dignity  of 
human  beings,  and  of  awakening  them  to  a  sense  of  the  beauty  and 
preciousness  of  life.  Let  no  one  fear  that  this  training  will  unfit  them 
for  their  sphere,  or  give  them  a  distaste  for  their  occupations.  Doty 
will  have  a  far  holier  significance  to  a  woman  whose  mind  is  filled 
with  serious  thoughts  and  elevated  desires,  than  to  one  absorbed  in 
the  miserable  pettiness  that  engrosses  the  ignorant.  Education  will 
make  itself  felt  as  a  blessing  everywhere,  and  in  all  the  relations  of 
life ;  and  no  woman  will  be  a  less  useful  member  of  society,  either  in 
the  cottage  or  at  the  loom,  because  she  lays  claim  to  her  birthright  of 
cultivating  the  better  part  of  her  nature.  Those  who  assist  to  estab- 
lish, in  all  working  communities,  Mechanics'  Institutes  for  young 
women,  or  who  in  any  other  way  further  the  mental  improvement 
of  female  opei-atives,  will  be  only  providing  suitable  and  worthy  help- 
mates for  the  educated  and  intelligent  working  men,  who  are  the  glory 
of  £ng1aud,  in  the  place  of  those  mere  household  drudges,  whose 
degraded  position  is  more  in  consonance  with  the  prejudices  of  our 
ancestors  than  with  the  juster  and  larger  spirit  of  our  time. 
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Charter  House, 

I  DO  not  pretend  to  be  an  educationist  I  am  simply  a  parish  clergy- 
man,  who,  finding  myself  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  vice  and  squalor 
and  misery,  devoted  some  portion  of  the  time  at  my  disposal  to 
founding  and  improving  the  schools  in  my  district;  feeling  most 
deeply  convinced  that  most  of  the  suffering  around  me  was  the  conse- 
quence of  ignorance,  and  that  if  I  could  be  only  instrumental  in 
removing  the  ignorance  I  should  in  every  way  ameliorate  the  con- 
dition of  my  poor  parishioners ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  I  have  met 
with  some  success  in  the  work,  nothing  like  what  I  could  wish,  but 
still  sufficient  to  encourage  me  to  proceed,  and  t.o  satisfy  me  that  the 
best  and  only  effectual  method  of  working  the  parish  is  through  the 
schools.  We  number  now  in  all  the  schools  betwen  two  and  three 
thoosand,  and  the  condition  of  the  scholars  is  well  reported  upon  by 
the  government  inspectora  People  constantly  cry  out  that  they  do  not 
succeed  in  their  schools — that  the  poor  are  so  indifferent  to  the  cause 
of  education  that  they  wont  send  their  children  to  school,  and  that 
the  adults  will  not  attend  during  the  evening.  I  can  only  say  that 
we  have  a  very  wild  rough  set  to  deal  with,  and  we  find  that  they 
send  their  children  and  that  they  do  attend.  I  will  challenge  any 
parish  to  produce  a  rougher  set  than  ours ;  if  in  walking  the  streets 
jou  meet  a  young  fellow  with  a  coat  vastly  too  large  for  him,  and 
with  what  should  be  a  shirt  sticking  out  at  all  kinds  of  crevices,  put 
him  down  as  a  Qolden-laner,  and  you  will  make  a  safe  guess.  If  you 
come  across  a  man  with  a  donkey  and  cart  shouting  out  onions  and 
greens  with  a  peculiarly  unmusical  voice,  be  sure  he  comes  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  Whitecross-street  If  you  lose  your  pet  dog  and 
go  to  the  king  of  the  dog-stcalers  for  information  as  to  where  your 
darling  is  detained  in  bondage  vile,  after  you  have  paid  your  fee 
for  his  information,  I  am  quite  sure  he  will  direct  you  to  go  to  some 
court  not  very  fiu:  from  Goswell-street  or  Barbican.  Now  these  are 
the  classes  with  whom  we  have  to  deal,  and  I  feel  sure  that  if  sucli 
people  as  these  can  be  made  to  take  an  interest  in  education,  no  one 
need  despair  in  the  work.  I  now  propose,  with  your  permission,  to 
give  you  the  benefit  of  my  experience  in  adult  education  among  the 
poor,  and  to  offer  a  few  suggestions  based  upon  that  experience. 

A  writer  in  the  present  day  whose  duty  it  is  to  handle  any  of  the 
subjects  connected  with  education,  enjoys  great  advantages  over  those 
who  had  similar  duties  to  perform  in  days  gone  by  ;  he  finds  a  general 
admission,  not  only  that  there  is  a  deplorable  amount  of  want  and 
misery,  but  that  much  of  this  wunt  is  traceable  to  ignorance. 

It  must  be  evident  that  the  attempt  to  diminish  the  extent  of  want 
and  misery  by  removing  the  ignorance  in  which  they  originate  cannot 
be  expected  to  make  much  impression  upon  the  actual  want  and 
misery  which  we  see  around  us — the  utmost  to  be  looked  for  even 
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from  the  best  directed  efforts,  must  be  their  dimination  in  the 
future. 

The  necessity  of  waiting  for  the  fruits  of  education  imposed  upon 
all  who  resort  to  it  for  the  purpose  of  diminishing  want  and  misery, 
has  naturally  turned  people's  thoughts  upon  the  devising  of  means 
for  realizing  some  nearer  good. 

Actual  want  aod  misery  have  pressing  claims  upon  our  attention 
— unfortunately,  if  we  confine  ourselves  to  attempts  at  relieving,  them 
we  soon  fiud  their  claims  to  be  insatiable  :  when  we  resort  to  in- 
struction as  the  means  of  guarding  against  the  want  and  miseiy,  the 
relief  of  which  is  beyond  our  ability,  the  conviction  is  forced  upon  us 
that  the  success  of  our  efforts  will  greatly  depend  upon  the  earliness 
of  the  age  at  which  the  work  of  education  is  begun ;  hence  our  schools 
for  infants  and  children.  Nevertheless,  it  is  obvious  that  where  young 
people  have  already  got  beyond  the  ordinary  school  age  in  a  state  of 
ignorance,  the  danger  of  their  falling  into  want  and  misery  is  much 
more  imminent  than  it  is  with  the  ignorant  children  still  within  the 
school  age.  If  instruction  could  be  as  easily  and  effectually  provided 
for  ignorant  youth  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  as  for  ignorant  children 
under  that  age,  and  there  were  not  the  means  of  providing  instruction 
for  both,  the  claims  of  the  first  would  command  precedence  on  account 
of  the  proximity  of  the  danger  to  which  they  are  exposed.  The 
younger  children  have,  however,  obtained  the  preference,  and  very 
properly  so,  because  it  is  felt  that  here  exertions  to  instruct  are  so 
much  more  likely  to  be  crowned  with  success. 

Giving  this  precedence,  however,  to  children  of  the  school  age 
neither  necessitates  nor  excuses  the  abandonment  of  those  who  have 
outgrown  the  school  age.  Indeed,  the  early  age  at  which  children 
uow-a-days  are  removed  from  school  renders  the  establishment  of 
evening  schools  imperative  if  any  progress  in  education  is  to  be  made. 
The  demand  for  child  labour  all  over  the  country  is  so  pressing,  that 
unless  some  such  agency  as  the  night-school  be  set  on  foot  as  a  means, 
say  only  of  continuing  the  education  given  in  the  day-school,  it  is 
obvious  that  much  of  our  labour  will  be  in  vain.  We  are  only  cast- 
ing our  bread  upon  the  waters,  with  little  prospect  of  finding  it  even 
after  many  days.  The  children  will  forget  the  little  they  learned  at 
so  tender  an  age.  We  shall  still  have  ignorance  rampant,  and  the 
inevitable  consequence  of  ignorance — want  and  misery. 

But  people  complain  that  the  night-schools  do  not  answer ;  that 
during  the  excitement  of  their  first  institution  they  are  well  attended, 
but  that  gradually  the  attendance  falls  off,  and  that  at  last  the  school 
is  abandoned.  Now,  I  am  not  going  to  give  reasons  for  these  appa- 
rent failures,  but  I  may  perhaps  state,  that  we  cannot  call  these  de- 
sultory and  spasmodic  efforts  which  are  too  commonly  made,  the 
establishment  of  a  sclool.  A  night-school,  in  order  to  be  efficient, 
must  be  carried  on  orderly  and  systematically,  and  the  instruction 
given  in  it  must  be  such  as  meets  the  requirements  of  the  scholars. 
It  is  obvious  that,  if  the  school  be  attempted  to  be  carried  on  by 
ignorant  teachers,  who  attend  occasionally,  as  their  inclinations  or  en- 
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gagements  allow,  the  scholars  will  soon  detect  the  weakness  of  such 
an  institution,  and  will  very  soon  desert  it. 

But  though  there  are  of  course  roanj  failures,  still  the  principle  is 
now  beginning  to  be  everywhere  acknowledged,  and  we  have  remark- 
able and  authoritative  recognitions  of  the  importance  of  these  esta- 
blishments shown  in  the  organization  of  a  school  in  every  regiment 
and  on  board  every  line-of-battle  ship ;  and  the  matter  is  now  being 
taken  up  by  the  police  authorities,  by  whom  schools  are  set  on  foot, 
which  the  men  are  invited  to  attend.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  in 
many  of  the  stations — I  know  it  is  in  two  in  my  neighbourhood, 
which  are  supplied  with  a  master  from  my  schools,  and  which  are  ex- 
ceedingly well  attended  by  the  men,  who  are  very  desirous  to  obtain 
instruction. 

Attendance  at  the  military  and  naval  schools  is  not  compulsory — at 
the  same  time,  although  not  universally,  they  are  numerously  resorted 
ta  And  if  the  soldiers  and  sailoi-s  who  attend  them  not  only  learn  to 
read,  write,  and  cipher,  but  are  able  to  employ  some  of  their  leisure 
hours  by  using  the  books  provided  for  their  amusement,  to  write 
home  to  their  families,  and  to  resist  the  allurements  of  grog  in  excess, 
they  wiU  preserve  better  discipline  while  they  are  in  the  service,  ac- 
cumulate savings  in  the  bank,  and  be  guarded  against  want  when 
restored  to  the  |)osition  of  ordinary  subjects  of  the  realm. 

And  I  believe  that  the  spirit  which  animates  our  soldiers  and 
Bailors,  inducing  them  to  profit  by  the  schools  provided  for  their 
instruction,  prevails  also  among  the  labouring  class  in  general.  The 
namber  of  them,  in  proportion  to  the  whole  mass  of  the  uninstructed 
among  them  likely  to  attend  the  adult  schools  provided,  could  not 
poflribly  be  so  large.  The  more  absorbing  nature  of  their  daily  work, 
the  distance  of  their  abodes  from  their  employment,  and  the  craving 
for  relaxation  and  repose  after  severe  bodily  toil,  are  stumbling-blocks 
in  the  way  of  adult  instruction,  where  habits  of  application  have 
not  been  formed  at  an  earlier  age. 

It  is  found,  however,  by  those  who  have  taken  the  pains  to  afford 
opportunities  for  testing  the  inclinations  of  the  labouring  classes,  that 
there  are  many  among  them  who,  conscious  of  their  ignorance,  or  of 
the  very  imperfect  state  of  their  attainments,  are  willing  both  to  pay 
and  to  labour,  to  obtain  the  instruction  of  which  they  feel  the  want. 

Men  like  these,  rising  above  the  ordinary  level  in  energy  and  reso- 
lution, are  the  very  men  most  likely  to  exercise  an  influence  over  their 
fellows.  They  deserve  to  be  assisted  for  themselves — they  are  worth 
assbting  for  the  sake  of  society.  Future  George  Stephensons  may  be 
bidden  among  them. 

A  suitable  building,  suitable  teachers,  and  a  suitable  system  of 
instruction  to  meet  the  wishes  of  all,  who,  either  having  passed  the 
ordinary  school  age,  or  who,  in  consequence  of  employment,  cannot 
attend  the  day-school,  yet  still  consider  themselves  in  want  of  more 
instruction,  make  up  my  notion  of  an  adult  school. 

And  now  as  to  the  kind  of  instruction  to  be  given.  The  opinion  is 
daily  gaining  ground  that  instruction  will  be  found  attractive  by  all, 
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youDg  and  old,  in  proportion  as  it  is  efficient.  But  if  it  be  desirable 
ill  schools  for  the  youDg  that  the  instraction  should  be  attractive,  full 
of  interest,  readily  appreciable,  and  exciting  to  application,  how  much 
more  desimble  must  it  be  that  these  qualities  should  prevail  in  the 
instruction  proffered  to  adults.  Parents  send  their  children  to  school, 
at  all  events  in  the  first  instance,  but  adults  must  be  led  to  school, 
and  kept  there,  through  the  influence  of  their  own  understandings. 
Children  will  be  only  ignorant  and  undisciplined  ;  adults,  in  addi- 
tion to  their  ignorance  and  ill-discipline,  will  most  probably  be  pre- 
judiced. The  school  arrangements  should  be  such  as  are  adapted  to 
wean  them,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  from  misleading  influences, 
and  should  avoid  the  risk  of  driving  them  away  by  frightening,  or 
discouraging,  or  mortifying  them. 

Paying  strict  attention  then  to  these,  which  may  be  called  the  essen- 
tials of  success  in  adult  schools,  room  and  accommodation  must  be 
provided  for  supplying  the  probable  demand  likely  to  be  made  for 
instruction.  But  this  probable  demand  is  not  to  be  measured  by  the 
teacher's  notions  of  what  he  thinks  the  applicants  for  instruction 
stand  most  in  need  of — this  it  will  be  part  of  his  skill  to  create  a 
demand  for — but  by  what  is  actually  asked  for,  whether  wisely  or 
unwisely.  In  the  first  instance,  at  all  events,  the  school  should  be 
laid  out  to  supply  the  want  felt,  and  not  the  want  which  ought  to 
be  felt,  according  to  the  better  light  and  superior  intelligence  of  the 
teacher. 

Let  us  then  suppose  the  school  to  be  organized,  and  scholars  to 
apply  for  admission,  the  teacher  will  try  to  ascertain  what  they  re- 
spectively wish  to  be  taught.  Say  he  is  told  that  they  wish  to  have 
lessons  in  writing,  ciphering,  spelling,  and  reading, — all,  or  any  of  these 
subjects;  the  teacher  will  lay  himself  out  to  make  these  lessons 
acceptable  to  the  scholars ;  his  skill  will  be  tried  in  imparting  other 
instruction  at  the  same  time — instruction  of  which  he  sees  the  need 
for  his  pupils,  although  they  may  not  be  sensible  of  their  own  defi- 
ciencies. 

It  will  be  perceived  at  once  that  if,  while  the  teacher  satisfies  his 
scholars  by  giving  the  instruction  which  they  ask  for,  he  awakens  in 
them  a  consciousness  of  ignorance  on  other  matters,  and  day  by  day 
places  information  within  their  reach,  and  creates  an  api>etite  for  more, 
he  will  make  his  scholars  anxious  to  prolong  their  stay,  to  extend 
their  studies,  and  to  derive  benefits  from  the  school  greatly  exceeding 
what  they  sought  for  on  entering.  To  make  sure  that  I  do  not  miss 
conveying  to  you  the  thoughts  that  are  actually  in  my  mind  as  regards 
the  opening  afibrded  to  the  teacher  for  improving  those  who  volun- 
tarily seek  his  instruction,  even  with  the  most  limited  notions  of  what 
they  need  and  what  they  would  have,  I  will  endeavour  to  set  before 
you  a  few  illustrations  or  examples. 

Let  the  instruction  sought  for  be  writing,  reading,  and  spelling, — any 
or  all  of  them.  Any  words  and  sentences  would  serve  the  purpose  of 
setting  the  hand  and  voice  in  motion,  but  if  the  words  and  sentences 
employed  be  the  names  of  things,  and  statements  of  laws  and  facts 
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likely  to  awaken  the  curiosity  and  to  appeal  to  the  intelligence  and 
feelings  of  the  scholars,  conversational  lessons  will  be  mixed  up  with, 
and  grow  out  of,  the  efforts  made  to  write  and  read. 

Shall  I  be  wrong  if  I  affirm  that  an  intelligent  teacher  will  not 
£ul  to  interest  his  scholars  in  most,  if  not  in  all,  such  subjects  as  the 
following! 

The  shape  and  size  of  the  earth.  How  our  knowledge  of  these  facts 
has  been  acquired,  and  is  daily  corroborated ;  the  causes  of  the  succes- 
sion of  day  and  night,  of  the  varying  lengths  of  our  days  and  of  the 
seasons.  Of  eclipses  and  of  the  changes  in  the  moon*8  appearance. 
The  paths  of  the  planets,  and  of  comets,  and  their  real  and  apparent 
magnitudes 

Some  of  the  organs  of  the  animal  body,  such  as  the  lungs,  the  heart, 
the  skin,  the  stomach,  and  the  brain,  with  their  several  functions. 
The  effect  of  dirt  and  deleterious  matter  on  the  skin,  with  other 
matters  of  this  sort,  highly  iuteresting  to  all,  but  especially  to  the 
workman,  who  depends  so  eminently  u])on  the  healthy  state  of  his 
body. 

Some  of  the  forces  of  nature,  as  ascertained  by  observation  and 
experiment;  the  air,  its  varying  pressure  and  movement;  water, 
steam,  and  electricity,  and  how  they  may  be  brought  to  assist  men  in 
their  effi>rts  to  maintain  themselves  in  comfort,  or  how,  if  men  be 
ignorant  and  unskilful,  they  will  counteract  these  efforts. 

Some  of  the  substances  by  which  we  are  surrounded,  and  the  ele- 
ments of  which  it  has  been  ascertained  that  they  are  composed ;  the 
ohanges  tliat  can  be  wrought  on  these  substances.  How  in  some 
forms  and  under  some  modifications  they  are  indispensable  to  health 
and  happiness,  and  how  in  others  they  are  hurtful 

The  teacher  will  exercise  his  tact  in  selecting  from  the  whole  range 
of  these  and  many  other  subjects  what  he  feels  is  most  likely  to 
interest  his  scholars,  and  if  he  does,  he  may  be  sure  that  they  will 
fineqnent  his  lessons  long  after  they  have  become  adepts  in  reading 
and  writing. 

As  yet,  however,  I  have  but  half  described  what  the  teacher  will 
do,  and  what  he  is  capable  of  doing.  Mixed  up  with  the  information 
which  the  scholars  have  acquired,  there  will  be  a  keen  sense  of  the 
neoenary  influence  of  their  own  conduct  upon  their  future  happiness. 
They  wUl  be  taught  that  to  live  in  health  and  comfort,  they  Aiust  be 
adequately  supplied  with  air,  food,  clothing,  fuel,  and  shelter,  not  to 
mention  other  things.     A.  new  and  vast  field  of  inquiry  opens  here. 

Whence  come  the  vast  stores  of  food,  clothing,  and  other  neces- 
aariea  everywhere  visible  around  us,  the  sudden  destruction  of  which 
would  involve  the  starvation  and  death  of  the  human  race  1  They  had 
first  been  worked  for,  and  then  saved. 

I  should  be  much  surprised  if  an  intelligent  teacher  would  find  any 
difficulty  in  awakening  a  deep  interest  among  his  scholars  in  the 
phenomenon  of  the  distribution  of  wealth,  which  is  to  be  observed 
at  the  present  time.  How  this  distribution  could  have  been  brou|;ht 
aboat^  who  really  possess  the  wealth,  the  elders  or  the  juniors,  the 
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saving  or  the  wasteful,  the  trustworthy  or  the  ontnistworthy^  the 
sober  or  the  drunken  ? 

Again,  he  would  invite  attention  to  the  conditions  which  determine 
the  wages  and  profits  of  individuals,  labourers  and  capitalists,  in 
different  parts  of  the  world,  and  at  different  periods  in  the  same 
part.  The  means  available  for  improving  the  condition  of  individuals 
and  nations,  by  increasing  productiveness  and  turning  to  better 
account  that  which  is  produced.  These  naturally  suggest  the 
qualities  in  man  likely  to  lead  to  these  blessings^  and  how  they  are 
to  be  cultivated  and  acquired. 

Abundant  resources  yet  remain  behind  to  be  drawn  upon  by  the 
teacher.  There  will  not  be  one  of  his  scholars  who  must  not  have 
had  experience  of  times  of  high  and  low  prices ;  they  will  be  eager  to 
learn  something  about  the  causes  of  fluctuations  of  prices,  and  they 
will  be  quite  ready  to  look  back  under  the  guidance  of  one  able  to 
instruct  them  to  the  origin  of  the  practice  of  interchange;  how  it 
grew  out  of  division  of  labour;  how  the  benefits  of  that  division 
could  never  have  been  enjoyed  without  opjtortunities  and  facilities  for 
interchange ;  how  money  was  introduced  to  remove  obstacles  to  inter- 
change; how  prices  fluctuate  with  the  fluctuations  of  supply  and 
demand;  how  the  fear  of  approaching  scarcity,  by  raising  prices,  in- 
duces economy,  diminishes  consumption,  invites  supplies  fix)m  other 
countries,  and  thus  mitigates  and  wards  off  the  scarcity  that  was 
dreaded.  With  such  instiniction,  greedily  listened  to,  what  scholars 
would  fail  to  recognise  the  advantages  of  these  oscillations  of  prices  pro- 
duced by  supply  and  demand,  and  the  anticipation  of  coming  changes, 
and  also  the  impossibility  that  money  wages  should  rise  and  £ei11  with 
the  rise  and  fall  of  prices. 

It  will  depend  upon  the  zeal  and  ability  of  the  teacher  how  far  he 
turns  to  the  best  account  the  opportunities  he  has  for  instilling  aspi- 
rations after,  and  exhorting  to  the  attainment  of  moral  worth  and  reli- 
gious excellence,  encouraging  hopes  of  reward  from  efforts  to  learn,  and 
from  perseverance  in  a  course  of  watchful  self-discipline.  Not  omit-: 
ting  to  advei*t  to  that  forethought  which  leads  to  pause  and  prepare 
before  engaging  in  the  most  solemn  duties  of  life,  which  rewards  ab- 
stinence by  smiling  faces  in  a  happy  home,  affectionate  greetings  on 
the  return  from  daily  toil,  and  which  preserves  all  who  yield  cheerful 
obedien(ie  to  the  commands  of  duty  from  domestic  penury  and  from 
the  cries  of  neglected,  suffering,  and  ill-conducted  children,  who  mast 
be  a  constant  source  of  reproach  and  repentance  to  their  parents, 
unless  they  be  lost  to  all  sense  of  shame,  and  hardened  against  sorrow 
at  the  pain  inflicted  upon  the  helpless  beings  who  ought  to  be  nearest 
and  dearest  to  the  human  affections. 

This  I  feel  pei>iuaded  is  the  kind  of  teaching  which  we  must  adopt 
in  our  evening  schools,  and  by  this  means  draw  the  scholars  insensibly 
on.  They  soon  get  disgusted  with  mere  dry  formal  routine  teaching ; 
and  lectures,  in  order  to  produce  any  real  results,  require  too  much 
preparatory  and  intermediate  study;  lectures  are  all  very  well  as 
affording   occasional  amusement,   and  raising,  perhaps,   a   spirit   of. 
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inqniiy  which  may  lead  them  to  use  the  books  provided  for  them  in 
the  library,  but  to  follow  a  lecture  for  any  real  purpose,  a  man  must 
be  an  educated  man,  his  mind  must  be  considerably  trained  in  order 
to  fix  it  with  attention  upon  what  is  being  said.  I  believe  this 
opinion  is  now  pretty  genendly  adopted,  and  in  most  institutions  lec- 
tures have  been  abandoned,  except  as  secondary  means,  and  as  a  kind 
of  half  and  half  combining  of  instruction  with  amusement,  all  very 
well  in  its  way,  but  not  calculated  to  produce  any  lasting  or  substan- 
tial results.  The  great  difficulty  is  in  procuring  teachers,  and  for 
this  kind  of  work  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  mere  tyros,  we  must 
have  experienced  teachers  who  will  gain  an  influence  over  the 
scholars,  and  experienced  teachers  must  be  well  paid.  But  I  am  dis- 
posed to  hope,  that  when  the  permanent  necessity  of  establishing 
evening  schools  is  once  recognised,  and  a  demand  for  the  article 
created,  that  a  supply  will  be  found,  and  I  am  quite  convinced  that  if 
good  teachers,  in  whom  the  people  have  confidence,  are  engaged  in  the 
work,  there  will  be  no  difficulty  about  the  funds,  for  I  am  sure  that 
the  labouring  classes  are  now  becoming  so  alive  to  the  impoi*tance  of 
education,  that  they  will  pay,  and  very  largely  too,  for  good  sound 
instruction. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  those  who  propose  establishing  schools  of 
this  sort  to  know  what  the  machinery  and  organization  is.  I  will 
therefore  briefly  give  you  a  description  of  our  arrangements.  You 
will,  perhaps,  kindly  excuse  me  if  I  venture  to  read  you  an  extract 
from  Mr.  Tufinell,  the  Government  Inspector's,  last  report,  in 
which  he  mentions  these  schools. 

Speaking  of  night-schools,  he  says  : — '  I  have  inspected,  during  the 
past  year,  those  in  connexion  with  the  schools  of  St.  Thomas,  Charter- 
nouse,  Groswell-street  and  Qolden-lana  The  work  accomplished  in 
these  institutions  is  of  a  most  extensive  and  important  character. 
They  comprise,  in  each  locality,  separate  schools  for  youths  and  adults 
of  both  sexes  ;  or,  in  the  whole,  8  departments.  The  total  number 
of  pupils  present  at  my  inspection  was  418 — 208  males,  210  females. 
The  female  department  in  Golden-lane,  and  the  male  department  in 
GoBwell-streel^  are  especially  successful.  The  stafi*  of  teachers  is 
unusually  large,  and  the  scientific  apparatus,  towards  the  purchase  of 
which  a  grant  was  made,  is  regularly  used,  and  the  whole  is  conducted 
with  remarkable  skill  and  energy.  A  reading-room  forms  part  of  the 
institution.     A  grant  in  aid  of  enlarging  it  would  be  well  bestowed.* 

The  male  dc^mrtment  in  Goswell-street  consists  of  two  great 
divisions— divisions  which  are  absolutely  essential  to  the  success  of  a 
night-school,  viz.,  separate  rooms  for  the  men  and  the  boys.  These 
two  great  divisions  are  again  subdivided  into  advanced  and  elemen- 
tary rooms — the  men's  advanced  and  elementary  room — the  boys' 
advanced  and  elementary  room.  Each  of  these  rooms  is  superintended 
by  a  separate  head  teacher.  In  the  advanced  men's  room,  instruction 
18  given  in  algebra,  Euclid,  book-keeping,  Latin,  French,  history,  and 
geography,  reading  and  writing  from  dictation.  In  the  elementary 
men's  room,  reading,  writing,  writing  from  dictation,  and  arithmetic. 
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In  the  boys*  advanced  room  the  instruction  is  very  much  the  same  as 
in  the  men's  advanced  room,  with  the  addition  of  lessons  on  social 
science  and  on  chemistry.  In  the  boys'  elementary  room,  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  with  occasional  object  lessons,  writing  letters, 
&c.  The  arrangements  for  the  female  department  are  very  much  the 
same,  except  that  the  instruction  is  altogether  more  elementary.  I 
may,  perhaps,  add  that  in  all  the  schools  the  Bible  is  read  once 
during  the  week  at  all  events. 

With  regard  to  the  teachers,  the  men's  advanced  room  is  superin- 
tended by  one  of  the  masters  whose  duties  during  the  day  are  of  a 
lighter  description.  The  men's  elementary  room  is  superintended  by 
a  master  who  has  charge  of  the  police  during  the  day.  The  two 
boyB*  divisions  are  superintended  by  two  assistant  masters,  who  have 
no  pupil  teachers  to  instruct,  and  who  have  certain  afternoons  allowed 
them  for  relaxation.  Under  these,  again,  are  teachers  :  young  men 
who  are  engaged  in  various  ways  during  the  day,  and  who  have  been 
formerly  brought  up  in  these  night-schools.  They  instruct  the  lower 
classes,  and,  as  some  compensation  for  their  services,  they  receive 
lessons,  every  morning,  from  one  of  the  masters,  before  they  go  to 
their  business  ;  and,  in  addition  to  this,  they  have  some  small  money 
payment — not,  indeed,  sufficient  to  remunerate  them  for  their  time, 
but  more  in  the  way  of  compliment.  I  consider  this  a  highly  impor- 
tant feature  in  these  schools,  and  one  which  I  am  exceedingly  anxious 
to  develope,  for  it  is  doing  a  double  work — keeping  with  us,  and 
instructing,  these  young  men  themselves,  and,  at  tne  same  time,  sup- 
plying that  very  great  deficiency  of  teachers  for  night-schools  which  is 
felt  everywhere,  and  which  deters  so  many  from  establishing  them. 

The  arrangements  for  the  girls'  department  are  very  much  the 
same,  with  some  modifications,  as  those  for  the  boya 

We  have  also  a  reading-room  and  a  lending  library,  which  are 
very  much  used.  The  former  would  be  more  frequented^  if  better 
accommodation  could  be  provided. 

I  must  not  omit  to  mention  that  we  have  a  school  of  art,  well  sup- 
plied with  models  and  with  teachers  from  the  department  of  science 
and  art ;  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  the  school  is  well  attended, 
and  I  believe  that,  in  proportion  to  the  numbers  in  attendancey 
which  are  limited  in  consequence  of  the  accommodation,  we  have 
carried  off  a  very  satisfiftctory  share  of  the  prizes. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  interesting  to  some  to  hear  that  the  amount 
of  fees  paid  by  the  pupils  in  these  schools,  during  the  year  1857-58, 
was  271/.  in  the  general  schools,  and  133/L  in  the  schools  of  art; 
making  a  total  of  404/. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE   WORKING  CLASSES. 

II.  Elementary  Education. 

On  the  Educational  Clauses  of  the  Factory  Acts,  their  Practical 
Working,  and  the  Possible  Extension  of  the  Principle.  By 
Edward  D.  J.  Wilks,  Secretary,  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society, 

HAVING  for  eleven  years  had  opportunity  of  personal  and  intimate 
observation  of  the  working  of  £Eu;tory  (among  other)  schools  in 
the  cotton  districts  of  Lancashire,  I  venture  to  present  to  this  depart- 
ment the  result  of  such  observation. 

The  principle  involved  in  the  Education  clauses  of  the  Factory  and 
Printworks  Acts  is,  attendance  at  school  a  condition  of  labour.  The 
objection  urged  at  the  time  those  Acts  were  passed  (and  in  some 
quarters  still  maintained),  was  twofold : — first,  that  it  was  an  inter- 
ference with  the  labour  market,  and  secondly,  with  the  right  and 
duty  of  parents  in  reference  to  the  education  of  their  children.  To 
the  fonner  the  employers  demurred,  and  to  the  latter  those  who 
strenuously  oppose  any  legislative  educational  enactments.  The  dis- 
cussion of  this  principle  and  of  these  objections  would  be  foreign  to 
the  object  of  the  paper,  which  is  intended  to  be  practical  and  not 
polemical.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  in  the  discussion  terms  have  some- 
times been  employed  calculated  to  prejudice  the  question,  and  abstract 
principles  pressed,  to  the  exclusion  of  facts  and  considerations  which 
on  other  subjects  would  have  had  due  weight.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
that  the  principle  in  its  application  to  the  case  imder  review  may,  in 
my  opinion,  be  defended  on  the  grounds  of  common  humanity,  social 
progrese^  and  public  security. 

The  practical  working  of  these  clauses  is  the  l>e8t  refutation  of  the 
objections  taken  to  the  principle.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  avowing 
mj  conviction,  based,  as  already  indicated,  upon  actual,  long-continued, 
and  widely -extended  observation,  that,  generally  speaking,  their  opera- 
tion has  been  most  healthful,  not  only  in  an  educational,  but  also  in 
a  social  point  of  view.  Taking  into  account,  and  making  due  allow- 
ance for  the  novel  and  experimental  character  of  the  enactments,  the 
consequent  deficiencies  and  anomalies  in  the  Acts  themselves,  the 
results  have  proved  the  principle  sound  in  theory,  wise  in  legislation, 
and  practical  in  working.  Evils  that  were  dr^ded  have  not  been 
realised,  and  advantages  of  a  kind  that  could  hardly  be  anticipated 
hart  accrued.  Employers  have  not  had  to  complain  of  a  deficiency  of 
laboor,  at  least  from  the  operation  of  these  Acts,  and  parents  are 
now  frequently  found  expressing  their  acknowledgments  of  the  ad- 
Tantages  afforded  by  the  school  to  their  children.  One  of  the  factory 
inspectors,  in  his  report  for  last  year,  referring  to  this  subject,  says  : 
'Whilst  I  have  known  numbers  of  parents  express  their  thank- 
fulness for  a  "  bit  of  schooling  and  a  bit  of  work  together,'*  I  do  not 
remember  an  instance  of  any  parent  complaining  of  that    "bit  of 
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scbooliDg*'  being  a  matter  of  compulsion;  on  the  contrary,  its  re- 
wards are  their  greatest  pride ;  and  so  far  from  being  afraid  of  educa- 
tion, they  are  every  day  becoming  more  and  more  sensible  of  its 
value.  They  look  with  delight  upon  those  children  who  once  worked 
in  factories,  and  have  since  become  pupil  teachers;  on  the  facilities 
which  education  affords  them  for  changing  from  factory  work  to 
some  other  trade,  and  on  the  power  which  it  gives  them  of  hereafter 
finding  skill  for  a  partnership  with  capital' 

True,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  working  of  these  clauses  there  was 
in  many  cases  a  merely  formal  fulfilment  of  their  requirements. 
The  letter  and  not  the  spirit  was  all  that  was  accorded.  Schools 
were  at  that  time  fewer  in  number  and  less  efficient  than  at  present. 
There  are  still  many  neighbourhoods  where  the  half-time  hands  are  so 
few,  or  the  population  so  comparatively  scanty,  as  not  to  afford  oppor- 
tunity for  a  school  of  much  value ;  and  there  are  yet  some  employers 
so  indifferent  as  to  be  unconcerned  about  the  instruction  of  those  in 
their  employ.  These  latter  are  decidedly  the  exceptions,  and  their 
number  is  steadily  decreasing. 

Among  the  benefits  resulting  from  the  operation  of  the  clauses 
under  consideration,  may  be  mentioned  the  fact  that,  among  large 
employers  of  factory  labour,  they  have  constituted  a  basis  for  educa- 
tional action,  and  one  incentive  to  it.  Not  a  few  instances  might  be 
adduced  of  noble  generosity  on  the  part  of  such  in  the  erection  of 
schools,  the  support  of  efficient  teachers,  and  the  introduction  of 
various  appliances  for  the  instruction  of  their  workpeople.  The 
attention  drawn  to  the  subject  by  these  enactments  has  gradually 
issued  in  these  generous  and  enlightened  efforts,  which  are  now  ex- 
tending beyond  the  presciibed  class  and  age,  while  the  factory  schools 
are  some  of  them  taking  rank  with  the  best  of  their  class  in  the 
several  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  One  of  the  indirect, 
but  highly  beneficial  results  of  these  efforts  is  that  a  legitimate  occa- 
sion is  furnished  for  that  union  between  the  classes  of  society,  and  a 
means  of  developing  that  mutual  interest  which  really  exists  between 
the  employed  and  the  employer. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  conceded  that  the  educational  results  have 
not  been  as  satisfactory  as  might  be  desired.  For  this  there  are 
obvious  causes.  Among  them  may  be  mentioned  the  defective  cha- 
racter of  the  details  of  the  Acts,  the  inefficiency  of  many  of  the 
schools  attended,  and  the  want  of  any  education  in  a  large  number 
of  instances  up  to  the  time  of  commencing  work  in  the  factory.  It 
may  be  asked.  Is  the  state  of  education  satisfactory  through  the 
country ;  is  it  all  that  can  be  desired  ?  If  not,  is  it  any  wonder  if 
there  be  deficiency  among  the  class  included  in  factory  workers? 
An  Act  of  Parliament  cannot  of  itself  educate  the  masses,  but  it 
may  be  a  motive  power;  it  may  be  one  means  towards  the  desired 
end ;  it  has  served  to  guide  to  action,  and  has  proved  an  auxiliary  to 
those  who  in  this  way  seek  to  advance  the  mental  and  moral  well- 
being  of  one  section  of  that  large  part  of  this  great  community 
known  as  the  working  classes. 
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The  possible  extension  of  the  principle  involved  in  the  Factoiy 
Acts  remains  to  be  noticed. 

We  think  it  may  be  safely  and  wisely  extended  in  its  application 
to  factory  districts  by  an  alteration  of  the  age  of  commencing  work 
as  a  half-timer  and  of  entering  on  work  at  full  time ;  also  by  requiring 
some  amount  of  knowledge  as  preliminary  to  employment  as  a  half- 
timer.  Much  might  also  be  effected  by  certain  modifications,  e8|)ecially 
of  the  Print  Works  Act.  The  production  of  a  certificate  of  the  date 
of  birth,  instead  of  the  present  vague  and  uncertain  test  of  admission, 
whether  to  half  or  to  full  time  employment^  would  be  helpful  in  an 
edacational  aspect. 

Bnt  the  principle  might  in  our  judgment  be  extended  to  other  dis- 
tricts, and  to  other  kinds  of  employment;  to  the  colliery,  mining, 
and  agricultural  districts,  and  to  the  manufactories  of  our  large  towns 
in  which  juvenile  labour  is  employed.  To  what  extent,  whether  by 
day  or  evening  schools,  or  by  both  carefully  combined,  according  to 
the  class  or  district,  whether  carried  out  by  local  boards  or  aided  by 
local  rates,  or  as  at  present,  by  the  union  of  voluntary  effort  and 
parliamentary  grants,  is  not  now  the  object  of  inquiry.  Surrounded 
as  the  plan  may  be  by  difficulties,  they  are  not  insuperable,  nor  can 
we  doubt  the  application  to  this  case  of  the  well-known  motto,  '  Labor 
vincit  omnia.' 

The  suggested  extension  of  the  principle  advocated  might  be  sup- 
ported by  the  fiict  that  it  has  been  recognised,  tried,  and  by  those 
most  interested  and  best  acquainted  with  its  working  approved. 
Like  all  experiments,  there  are  defects  of  detail,  but  these  are  capable 
of  adjustment,  and  sufficient  time  has  elapsed  to  indicate  the  points 
of  deficiency  and  the  modes  of  adjustment.  That  important  element 
and  fundamental  difficulty,  the  chai*acter  and  quality  of  the  schools,  is 
gradually  lessening,  as  a  difficulty,  by  the  improvement  which  is  taking 
place  on  every  hand  both  in  teachers  and  modes  of  teaching. 

Whatever  may  be  said  in  favour  of  an  educational  test  by  parlia- 
mentary enactment  rather  than  school  attendance,  as  a  condition  of 
labour  between  any  given  ages,  in  addition  to  the  disadvantage  of  its 
being  an  innovation  and  another  experiment,  it  would,  we  think,  prove 
the  greater  hardship  of  the  two  plana  on  the  parent.  Besides,  it 
appears  as  if  the  educational  test  would  grow  naturally  and  volun- 
tarily out  of  the  extended  application  of  the  present  principle.  It 
is  in  this  way  beginning  to  be  adopted.  This  is  the  tendency  of  the 
certificate  and  prize  schemes,  and  its  gradual  and  general  increase 
cannot  &il  to  supply  a  healthy  and  legitimate  impulse  among  elemen- 
tary schools. 

-  Another  consideration  that  may  be  adduced  in  favour  of  the  ex- 
tension of  the  principle,  is  that  it  would  not  interfere  with  the  efforts 
put  forth  by  the  various  bodies  of  educationists.  So  long  have 
these  bodies  been  engaged  in  the  work,  and  so  strongly  are  they 
attached  to  their  own  principles  and  plans  of  action,  that  if  anything 
be  done  with  a  view  to  increase  school  attendance  by  Parliament,  it 
must  be  to  supplement  not  to  supersede  existing  operations.     That 
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the  Minutes  of  Council  are  based  upon  this  principle  may  be  r^[aided 
as  the  chief  cause  of  their  almost  universal  acceptance. 

Another  argument  for  an  extension  of  the  present  principle,  la  the 
circumstance  that  there  is  a  growing  impression  in  fitvour  of  making 
some  amount  of  education  obligatory.  The  term  *  compulsory  eduoBr 
tion'  is,  we  think,  an  unfortunate  one,  and  has  been  used  in  some 
quarters  as  a  bugbear.  The  more  minute  the  inquiry  into  the  actual 
educational  condition  of  the  people,  the  more,  we  believe,  will  the  gross 
ignorance  that  prevails  be  apparent.  The  disposition  to  rely  on  mere 
statistics  in  relation  to  this  subject  is  giving  way.  Facts  force  them- 
selves on  the  attention  of  the  inquirer,  and  are  coming  to  be  regarded 
as  of  more  importance  than  figures.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  question  of 
quality  as  well  as  of  quantity,  and  the  deficiency  of  both  is  conduct- 
ing many  to  the  conviction  that  in  certain  cases  education  must  in 
some  form  be  made  obligatory.  We  have  reasons  for  saying  that  this 
feeling  is  growing  in  the  colliery  and  mining  districts.  The  necessity 
for  it  among  the  very  juvenile  labourers  in  Birmingham  has  been 
avowed  by  some  philanthropists  in  that  hive  of  industry. 

The  apparent  impossibility  of  dealing  with  the  education  qneotion 
as  a  whole  is  another  reason  for  doing  so  in  part& 

This  would  seem  to  be  the  true  and  only  method  of  solving  the 
difficulty.  Already  there  exist  reformatories  and  ragged  schools, 
embracing  certain  vicious  and  destitute  sections  of  the  population. 
Provision  has  been  made  for  the  attendance  at  school  of  the  children  of 
those  receiving  out-door  relief  The  clauses  under  consideration  indnde 
one  portion  of  the  working  class.  A  base  of  operation  has  thus  been 
constituted,  a  principle  of  action  laid  down.  Does  not  the  extension 
of  the  lines  of  that  base  and  the  further  application  of  the  principle 
appear  reasonable,  safe,  and  sufficient  1  Such  a  course  has  the  advan-> 
tage  over  other  plans  because  it  recognises  and  uses  existing  edmsr 
tional  organizations;  leaves  so  wide  a  scope  for  individual  or  combined 
voluntary  action  ;  preserves  to  parents  the  right  of  selecting  the  school 
for  their  children ;  and  if  it  does  not  meet  the  so-called  '  religious 
difficulty*  in  any  prescribed  form,  leaves  it  to  be  settled  by  that  strong 
current  of  really  religious  feeling  which  so  extensively  prevails,  and 
which  under  the  guidance  of  true  Christian  charity  is  the  best  security 
for  the  scriptural,  and  thus  the  religious  education  of  the  people. 


On  Girls  Indtistrial  Training.  By  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris,  late 
Fellow  of  Trinity  College^  Cambridge,  and  one  of  H.M. 
Inspectors  of  Schools. 

IS  it  true  that  good  maid- servants  are  more  scarce  than  they  used  to 
be  ?  Is  it  true  that  the  poor  man*s  wife  is  a  worse  housekeeper  than 
formerly  f  And  if  so,  where  does  the  fault  lie  ?  Is  it  traceable  to  the 
school  ?     Are  we  over  educating,  or  are  we  tmder  educating  girls  ?  or 
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is  it  that  we  are  educating  them  in  a  wrong  direction  ?  Or  does  the 
blame  rather  rest  with  the  parents  1  or  with  our  farmers  7  or  is  it 
due  to  the  rapid  growth  of  our  manufacturing  system  ?  And,  lastly, 
if  the  school  is  in  some  measure  in  fault,  how  can  we  mend  it? 
Should  it  be  more  industrial  in  its  character  ?  And,  if  so,  how  can  it 
be  made  so? 

These  are  the  questions  to  which  I  wish  to  address  myself  I  have 
pat  them  loosely,  because  it  is  in  this  loose  form  that  one  hears  them 
mooted  in  conversation ;  and  because,  moreover,  I  have  no  time  to 
give  this  paper  the  exactness  of  an  essay.  And,  by  the  way,  it  must 
be  understood  that,  in  speaking  of  a  girls*  school^  I  shall  mean 
throughout  an  elementary  day  school,  such  as  one  meets  with  in  most 
of  our  parishes.  I  have  had  but  little  experience  of  other  sorts  of 
girls'  schools^  such  as  workhouse  schools,  or  the  like,  where  girls  are 
boarded  and  lodged,  and  employed  chiefly  in  industrial  work. 

Any  suggestions  I  may  have  to  make  will  be  the  result  of  ten  years' 
experience  as  an  inspector  of  schools,  during  which  time  some  hun- 
dreds of  girls'  schools — of  the  sort  which  nine  out  of  ten  of  our 
labourers'  and  small  shopkeepers'  children  attend — ^have  yearly  come 
under  my  notice.  I  have  talked  the  matter  over  in  a  great  variety 
of  places,  with  a  great  variety  of  people — in  large  manufacturing 
towns^  in  small  country  towns,  in  sea-coast  villages,  in  mining  dis- 
tricts, in  grazing  districts,  in  highly-farmed  districts — with  landed 
proprietors,  with  clergymen,  with  their  wives,  with  teachers,  with  the 
children's  parents;  so  if  my  notions  are  erroneous,  they  certainly 
have  not  the  excuse  of  being  drawn  from  a  limited  field  of  ob- 
•ervation. 

At  the  outset^  it  must,  I  think,  be  confessed  that  a  large  number 
of  people  have  a  notion  that  our  attem])ts  to  supply  suitable  training 
to  the  young  women  of  the  labouring  class  have  been,  judged  by  the 
results  thus  far,  a  failure. 

Some  say  they  are  more  conceited,  more  giddy,  more  idle  than 
they  used  to  be ;  while  others  acquit  them  of  being  worse  morally, 
but  complain  that  tliey  grow  up  with  less  knowledge  of  housework 
and  less  taste  for  it  than  formerly.  Let  us  consider  these  two  com- 
plaints separately  ;  the  one  refers  to  a  fkuli  in  their  moral  training, 
the  other  to  a  defect  in  what  may  be  called  their  R})ecial  or  profes- 
sional training. 

And,  with  regard  to  the  first,  I  am  very  sure,  from  all  that  I  have 
gathered,  that  there  is  in  the  complaint  a  great  deal  of  injustice  and 
exaggeration.  In  cases  where  I  have  traced  it  home,  I  have  gene- 
rally found  that  it  proceeds  from  masters  or  mistresses  who  might 
much  more  justly  have  blamed  themselves  for  the  misbehaviour  of 
their  servants.  One  who  governs  ill  will  be  served  ill.  Careless 
masters  or  mistresses,  who  leave  the  choice  and  management  of  the 
under  servants  to  an  untrustworthy  upper  servant — farmers,  who 
will  wink  at  any  amount  of  misbehaviour  in  a  dairymaid  who  makes 
a  good  oheese-^shopkeepers  and  the  like,  who  engage  the  cheapest 
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servants  they  can  without  ever  asking  for  a  character — these  people 
complain  loudly,  and  no  wonder,  of  the  endless  trouble  they  have 
with  their  servants,  and  of  the  difficulty  of  procuring  good  ones. 
Partly  from  idleness,  partly  from  illiberality,  they  ascribe  it  all  to 
education;  'making  girls,*  forsooth,  'independent,*  and  'giving  them 
notions  above  their  station.' 

£very  genemtion  has,  I  believe,  complained  in  this  way  of  servants. 
In  the  novels  and  plays  of  the  last  hundred  years,  or,  still  earlier,  in 
the  essays  of  the  Spectator  and  Tatler,  you  will  find  proof  that  this 
complaint  is  nothing  new.  The  elders  of  every  generation  have  cried 
out  against  the  conceit  and  new-fangled  notions  of  the  younger  ones ; 
masters  and  mistresses  have  never  failed  to  draw  unfavourable  com- 
parisons between  the  faithful  old  domestics  who  caressed  them  in 
their  childhood,  and  the  troublesome  servants  they  have  to  manage 
in  their  later  life. 

As  regards,  then,  the  complaint  that  servants  are  worse  behaved 
than  formerly,  I  am  ]jersuaded  thei*e  is  a  vast  deal  of  exaggeration  in 
it ;  and  as  to  the  cause  assigned,  that  it  proceeds  from  over  education, 
I  am  convinced  it  is  the  very  opposite  of  the  truth.  I  mean,  that  so 
far  from  the  moral  faults  of  this  class  proceeding  from  excess  of 
education,  it  may,  I  think,  be  very  clearly  proved  that  they  arise  firom 
a  deplorable  deficiency  of  education. 

On  this  subject — the  extent  to  which  education  has  been  carried  in 
the  present  day — there  are  some  widely  erroneous  notions  abroad. 

People  whose  knowledge  of  our  schools  and  of  what  goes  on  in  them 
comes  chiefly  from  newspapers  or  blue-books,  are  apt  to  imagine  that, 
since  the  introduction  of  the  Govern ro en t  scheme  fourteen  years  ago, 
every  young  woman  who  has  entered  their  service  has  been  educated 
under  this  new  system,  and  may  be  taken  as  a  sample  of  its  results. 

Whereas,  what  is  the  actual  state  of  the  case  f 

Thus  far  our  improved  system  of  education  has  reached  about  one 
in  ten  of  those  old  enougli  to  enter  service. 

This  is  not  a  mere  surmise,  it  is  a  careful  inference  from  statistical 
inquiry. 

Out  of  any  hundred  girls  of  the  labouring  class  you  will  find,  on  an 
average,  that  fifty  have  been  at  old-fashioned  dames*  schools  in  the 
oountry,  or  private  *  adventure*  schools  of  a  very  inferior  sort  in  the 
towns ;  of  the  other  fifty,  who  have  attended  properly-constituted 
schools,  you  will  find  that  at  least  thirty  were  just  entered  in  their 
infancy,  and  were  withdrawn  by  their  parents  in  their  eighth  or  ninth 
year — as  soon  as  they  could  read  words  of  two  syllables  and  write  in 
a  copy-book.  Of  the  remaining  twenty,  you  will  find  that  one-half 
attended  so  irregularly,  and  so  continually  unlearned  at  home  wliat 
they  learned  at  school,  that  the  teacher  was  ashamed  to  present  theiu 
to  the  inspector  at  his  annual  visit,  and  entreated  him  not  to  con- 
sider them  as  fair  samples  of  the  school.  Thus,  of  our  hundred  girls, 
ten  remain  who  may  fairly  be  taken  as  representing  the  results  of  the 
improved  system  of  education — girls  who  have  for  some  years  regu- 
larly attended  a  good  school.     Now,  may  not  the  teacher  of  one  of 
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these  schools  fair! j  ask  that,  before  her  school  is  blamed  for  the  faults 
of  one  of  these  seryant-girls  of  whom  complaint  is  made,  people  should 
inquire  to  which  of  these  groups  she  belonged  ? 

It  would  greatly  tend  to  set  public  opinion  right  in  the  matter  of 
education,  if  people  would  be  at  the  pains  to  ascertain,  in  every  case 
where  comphunt  is  made,  first,  how  much  schooling,  and  next,  what 
sort  of  schooling  the  young  woman  had  received. 

I  took  the  trouble  to  make  this  inquiry  myself  a  few  weeks  ago,  in 
a  neighbourhood  where  there  was  a  general  complaint  among  the 
small  burners  that  '  education  was  ruining  their  servants/ 

I  asked  one  who  knew  the  neighbourhood  well,  and  was  himself  a 
fiirmer,  to  ascertain  for  me,  in  six  farm-houses  where  a  servant  girl 
was  kept^  what  her  character  was,  and  what  schooling  she  had  received. 

The  result  well  illustrates  my  subject  I  will  ccdl  the  girls  by  the 
letters  of  the  alphabet. 

Af  aged  i8,  excellent  worker  and  very  trustworthy ;  reads  fairly, 
writes  but  very  little ;  attended  a  small  endowed  village  school 
for  two  year&     Parents  good  ;  Neither  a  farm  labourer. 

B,  aged  ao,  fidr  worker,  character  fair  ;  reads  fairly,  but  can  neither 

write  nor  read  writing ;  attended  an  inferior  national  school  in 
a  town.     Parents  honest,  but  very  poor. 

C,  aged  20,  excellent  worker,  character  indifferent ;  can  neither  read 

nor  write  to  be  any  profit  to  her ;  attended,  I  believe,  a  national 
town  school  for  a  very  short  time.     An  orphan. 

D,  aged  19,  character  bad,  veiy  refractory,  sets  all  authority  at  defi- 

ance ;  can  read  only  ;  attended  a  daane*s  school     Parents  very 

poor. 
Ey  aged  1 7,  morally  bad,  entirely  void  of  self-respect ;  reads  and 

writes  very  fisdrly  ;  attended  a  village  dame*s  school.      Parents 

poor,  and  of  bad  character. 
Fy  aged  18,  very  indifferent ;    reads  and  writes  fairly  ;    attended  a 

village  dame's  school 
These  fstcts,  taken  from  a  rural  part  of  Staffordshire,  need  no  com- 
ment ;  while  they  tend  to  justify  the  general  complaint  about  farm 
servants,  they  show,  unmistakeably,  that  in  these  cases,  at  all  events, 
their  faults  were  traceable,  not  to  excess,  but  to  a  lamentable  defi- 
ciency of  education. 

Those  three  latter  cases  well  represent  the  sort  of  training  which 
the  majority  of  our  young  servants  have  i-eceived  :  they  have  attended 
small,  irresponsible  dames*  schools,  where  the  teacher  tilled  her  school 
by  humouring  the  caprices  and  conceits  of  the  children  and  their 
parents-— oalUng  her  pupils  *  Miss  So-and-so,*  and  allowing  them  to 
spend  half  their  time  in  crochet  work  or  embroidery  :  no  steady  dis- 
cipline, no  good  habits  enforced,  often  no  religious  instruction  given. 
What  wonder  that  girls  so  trained  turn  out  frivolous  and  conceited  ? 
And  yet  these  are  the  very  schools  which  we  are  labouring  to  super- 
sede, and  which  the  opponents  of  education  will  persist  in  encouraging. 
I  sum  up  this  paH  of  my  subject,  therefore,  by  conceding  that 
there  is  much  ground  for  complaint  as  to  the  moral  character  of 
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young  women  in  service,  maintaining,  at  the  same  time,  that  the 
complaint  is  exaggerated,  and  that  the  fault  is  often  attributable  to 
carelessness  on  the  part  of  masters  and  mistresses  ;  and,  for  the  rest, 
due,  not  to  over-education,  but  to  the  sad  want  of  it. 

Setting  aside,  then,  those  four-fifbhs  of  our  girls,  from  whose  ranks 
mainly  proceed  our  domestic  servants,  but  for  whom  (as  I  have 
shown)  our  new  schools  are  not  responsible,  let  us  now  oonsider  the 
case  of  the  one-fiflh  for  whom  we  are  responsible. 

It  is  a  small  proportion,  but,  as  we  hope,  an  increasing  ona  What 
becomes  of  thcin  1  Is  it  true  that  they  seldom  go  into  service  ?  and, 
if  so,  is  it  because  their  course  of  training  unfits  them^  or  gives  them 
a  distaste  for  housework  ?  or  is  it  from  other  causes  ? 

I  am  anxious  to  particularize  the  class  of  girls  of  whom  I  am  now 
speaking. 

Any  one  who  is  familiar  with  our  better  sort  of  schools  will  recog- 
nise the  group.  They  stand  at  the  head  of  the  first  class  :  the  mistrc^ 
calls  them  *  the  remains  of  her  old  first-class ; '  while  others  have 
come  and  gone,  these  have  stayed  on  with  her  long  enough  really  to 
profit  by  their  schooling.  They  are  taller  and  more  tidy  than  the 
rest.  If  you  are  examining  the  school  on  the  gallery,  you  will  per- 
ceive that  it  is  from  them  that  nearly  all  the  answers  proceed  Besides 
being  good  readers,  writers,  spellers,  and  needlewomen,  they  have 
learned  to  be  attentive  and  respectfiil,  clean  in  their  persons,  punctual 
in  their  habits.  In  them  we  see  the  results  of  our  work.  True, 
they  are  few  in  number  at  present — exceptions  to  the  role  ;  but 
what  these  few  are  now,  that,  we  trust,  in  another  ten  years,  a  much 
larger  proportion  will  be.     They  represent  the  school  of  the  future. 

While  we  have  time,  therefore,  let  us  pause,  and  consider  whether 
the  results  of  our  system,  as  shown  in  these  girls,  are  altogether  satis- 
factory. Morally,  the  success  of  our  schools  has  been  even  greater 
than  the  most  sanguine  ventured  to  anticipate.  Testimony  comes 
to  me  from  all  sides  to  the  good  behaviour,  in  after  life,  of  the  girls 
who  have  attended  our  schools  regularly. 

But  industrially,  with  a  view,  I  mean,  to  their  aptitude  or  inapti- 
tude for  housework,  how  do  they  turn  out  ? 

And,  first,  it  must  be  admitted  that,  as  a  general  rule,  they  do  not 
enter  service.     Why  is  this  ? 

Some  places  of  service,  such  as  too  many  of  our  dairy  fiatrms  and 
j)ublichouses,  are  quite  unfit  for  girls  who  have  any  self-respect  or 
sense  of  propriety. 

But,  for  the  rest,  why  is  it  that  domestic  service  is  not  more  at- 
tractive to  our  girls  1 

I  have  two  explanations  to  offer. 

First :  well-educated  girls  being,  as  I  have  shown,  so  small  a  minority, 
there  is  just  now  even  a  greater  demand  for  them  than,  perhaps,  there 
will  be  a  few  years  hence  in  other  employments  preferable  to  service. 
They  are  wanted  as  pupil  teachers,  or  as  nursery  governesses,  or  as 
apprentices  to  various  branches  of  skilled  female  labour ;  or,  if  they 
have  comfortable  homes,  and  wish  to  stay  there,  they  are  willingly  re- 
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tained,  being,  as  the  mothers  eay,  'perfect  treasares  at  home/  while 
their  lees  st^dj  sisters  are  gladlj  sent  away  into  domestic  service. 

This  competition  with  domestic  service  is  sound  and  healthy,  forcing 
those  who  wish  to  have  good  servants  to  learn  to  treat  them  more  as 
members  of  their  family,  and  less  as  hired  workpeople. 

None  but  the  hopelessly  selfish  man  can  wish  to  cheapen  women's 
labour  in  England. 

My  second  explanation  is  that  which  claims  our  attention  chiefly. 

Our  present  course  of  school  training  certainly  does  tend  to  give 
girls  a  distaste  for  housework.  It  is  too  bookish,  too  sedentary. 
How  can  this  be  remedied  ) 

My  answer  is  a  very  simple  one  ;  it  has  been  remedied  in  about  a 
dozen  schools  in  the  three  counties  which  form  my  district,  and 
fnighi  be  in  nearly  all  of  them.  About  a  dozen  day  schools  (besides 
the  usual  afternoon  of  needlework,  of  which  I  shall  have  more  to 
say  by  and  bye)  have  engrafted  industrial  housework  into  the 
school  routine,  and  the  effect,  in  every  case  where  it  has  been  judi- 
ciously done,  has  been  that  the  girls  of  that  school  have  stayed  longer, 
and  much  more  generally  sought  domestic  service,  and  have  found 
excellent  places. 

I  have  no  space  here  to  describe  in  detail  the  plans  which  have 
been  found  to  work  successfully. 

I  shall  content  myself  widi  giving  a  few  of  the  most  valuable 
resnlta  of  our  experience. 

I.  Indubtbial  work  must   be  rbal  necessary  work,  not  a 

PItATTHINO. 

3.  The  prinoifal  teacher  of  the  school  must  herself  take 
A  hearty  interest  in  it. 

3.  It  must  be  made  ATTRAariYE  to  the  girls. 

4.  Care  must  be  taken  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  obtainino 
good  places  when  they  leave  school. 

I  will  now  show  briefly  how  these  rules  may  best  be  carried  out. 

Except  in  special  cases,  where  there  happens  to  be  a  demand  for 
some  particular  product  of  female  industry,  opportunity  for  iudustrial 
training  will  best  be  supplied  by  a  model  home  in  connexion  with 
the  school.  The  mistress's  house  is  obviously  the  nucleus  of  such  a 
home.  The  addition  of  a  couple  of  bedrooms  for  boarders,  and  a 
ooTiesponding  enlargement  of  the  kitchen,  offices,  &c.,  would  at  once 
supply  a  routine  of  housework  sufficient  to  occupy  a  dozen  of  the  elder 
schoolgirls  for  six  or  eight  hours  in  the  week. 

They  should  divide  the  work  among  them,  some  in  turn  being  in  the 
kitchen,  some  doing  housemaid's  work,  some  washing,  some  baking, 
flome  marketing.  The  boarders  (who  will  probably  be  the  daughters 
of  small  farmers  or  tradespeople,— -one  or  two  of  them,  it  may  be,  pupil 
teachers,)  should  certainly  take  part  with  the  day-scholars  in  the  work. 
This  will  help  to  make  it  the  fisbshion  among  the  day-scholars.  After 
the  first  outlay  (towards  which  the  Government  would  make  a  liberal 
gruit),  the  plan  need  not  be  an  expensive  one.  The  payments  of  the 
DOttders  will  make  it  almost  self-supporting. 

b  B  :i 
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Everything  is  purposely  on  a  small  and  economical  scale  :  I  regard 
this  as  most  important :  industrial  apparatus  may  very  easily  be  too 
complete.  *  The  kitchen,  laundry,  and  bakehouse  should  be  good  of 
their  kind,  but  of  the  cottage  kind,  so  to  speak. 

The  success  of  the  scheme  will  entirely  depend  on  the  measure  in 
which  it  fulfils  the  four  conditions  above-mentioned. 

The  first  is  clearly  fulfilled  in  the  plan  which  I  have  sketched. 
There  is  the  little  household  ;  its  food  must  be  cooked,  its  beds  must 
be  made,  its  linen  must  be  washed. 

The  second  condition  is  more  likely  to  be  fulfilled  in  future  years 
than  heretofore.  The  late  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  will 
oblige  much  more  attention  than  formerly  to  be  paid  to  domestic 
economy  in  our  Training  Colleges.  But  any  one  proposing  to  organize 
such  a  school  should  be  especially  careful  to  select  a  mistress  who  has 
a  taste  for  housework.  The  actual  labour  of  superintendence  may  be 
undertaken  by  a  paid  assistant,  but  the  principal  teacher  must  ani- 
mate and  give  tone  to  the  whole  thing.  If  possible,  the  industrial 
8U])erintendent  should  be  the  mother  or  aunt  of  the  schoolmistress. 

In  order  to  fulfil  the  third  condition, — render  the  work  attractive  to 
the  girls, — the  industrial  girls  might  be  distinguished  by  a  rosette 
on  the  shoulder  or  in  some  other  way ;  one  meal  a  day  might  be 
given  to  them,  according  to  the  plan  so  admirably  carried  out  by 
Mr.  Hawtrey  at  St.  Mark's  School,  Windsor,  and  at  Capesthome,  in 
Cheshire,  eight  or  nine  years  ago ;  or  a  complete  suit  of  underclothing, 
made  in  the  school,  might  annually  be  given  to  each  day-scholar  so 
employed  ;  or  there  might  be  a  school  feast  every  year  specially  for 
the  industrial  scholars,  as  at  Lawton  and  Acton  Schools  in  Cheshire ; 
to  which  those  who  had  gone  into  service  should  be  invited  to  return. 
The  good  fruits  of  the  training,  as  seen  in  these  former  scholars, 
returning  once  a  year,  with  happy,  prosperous  looks,  to  their  old 
school,  would  have  much  weight  with  the  children  and  with  their 
parents 

And  this  leads  me  to  the  last  point.  The  school  must  be 
a  servants'  registration  office  for  the  neighbourhood.  Some  trouble 
will  be  needed  at  first  to  push  the  girls  into  good  places,  but  as  soon 
as  the  school  has  once  obtaiued  a  name  for  training  servants,  all  ex- 
perience shows  that  the  difficulty  will  be  rather  to  meet  the  numerous 
demands  made  upon  it.  It  is  by  active  attention  to  this  last 
point  that  school-managers  have  in  my  district  overcome  their 
greatest  difticulty,  the  opposition  of  the  parents. 

Here  undoubtedly  lies  the  most  serious  obstacle  to  the  intro- 
duction of  any  scheme  of  industrial  training.  The  parents  can 
seldom  be  persuaded  to  set  any  value  on  it.  Tliey  say  they  can 
teach  such  things  at  home,  and  that  they  send  their  children  to 
scbool  to  be  made  into  scholars.  Now  I  have,  during  the  last  few 
months,  taken  especial  pains  in  different  parts  of  my  district  to  ascer- 


*  Tliis  is  the  case  at  Sandbacb,   one  of  the  most  successful  industrial  girU' 
schools  in  my  district. 
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tain  how  much  industrial  training  the  girls  receive  at  home.  lu 
few  respects  does  one  part  of  the  country  differ  from  another  more 
than  in  this.  In  some  parts,  where  for  instance  the  people  have 
small  &rms  of  their  own,  with  two  or  three  cows  on  each,  the  luyme 
offers  far  better  opportunities  for  the  industrial  training  of  the  girl 
than  any  school  could  supply.  The  same  applies  to  many  houxes 
where  the  mother  keeps  a  small  shop.  Here,  then^  the  plea  of  the 
parent  is  reasonable  and  just.  And  in  these  cases  I  should  strongly 
advise  a  half-time  scheme  for  girls  above  eleven  years  of  age,  so  that 
they  should  make  themselves  useful  at  home  one  half  the  day,  and 
attend  school  the  other  half ;  or,  failing  this,  at  all  events  leave  of 
absence  on  the  washing-day  or  market-day. 

In  other  parts  of  the  country — for  instance,  factory  districts, 
mining  districts,  or  highly  farmed  districts,  where  the  land  is  let  in 
large  holdings — the  parents*  plea  that  they  can  teach  household  work 
at  home  merely  pro<>eeds  from  their  own  low  standard  and  ignorance 
in  the  matter. 

In  such  places,  the  establishment  of  a  model-house,  such  as  I  have 
described,  in  connexion  with  the  school  is  most  desirable.  To  over- 
oome  the  foolish  objections  of  the  parents  is  the  great  difficulty.  But 
this  difEloulty  will  lessen  every  year,  when  they  begin  to  see  that 
the  children  like  it,  and  are  helped  forward  in  the  world  by  it :  and 
the  gift  of  clothes  or  food  at  the  outset  will  go  &r  to  reconcile  them 
to  it. 

*  And  here  I  venture  to  throw  out  a  suggestion,  which  may  perhaps 
be  taken  up,  tested,  and  if  desirable  carried  out  by  some  among  the 
many  excellent  women,  who  in  the  present  day  are  to  be  found  almost 
everywhere  ready  to  occupy  any  opening  that  may  appear  in  the 
work  of  elevating  our  poor  neighbours.  The  presence  of  one  such 
gentlewoman  in  this  home,  who  would  throw  her  spirit  into  the 
domestic  training  of  the  girls,  and  infuse  some  of  George  Herbert's 
Elixir  into  their  housework,  teaching  them  that, 

A  seryant  with  thb  clause 

Makes  drudgery  divine ; 
Who  sweeps  a  room,  as  for  Thy  laws, 

Makes  that  and  the  action  fine :  — 

sacli  a  presence  would  give  to  our  girls  precisely  what  we  most 
want  for  them — a  sense  of  the  gracefulness  and  dignity  of  household 
ministration. 

Here,  then,  I  close  what  I  have  to  say  about  industrial  training  ; 
my  plan  for  carrying  it  out  in  connexion  with  a  national  girls* 
school  is  very  much  what  I  sketched  in  my  Report  to  the  Committee 
of  Council  in  1853.  I*  ^^^  heen  partially  carried  out  in  many 
places,  and  with  excellent  effect.  The  value  of  the  training  consists 
not  so  much  in  the  instruction  given  in  any  specific  art,  as  for  example, 
the  art  of  laundry  work — for  this  the  girls  in  our  schools  ai^e  for 
the  most  part  too  young — but  rather  in  the  cultivation  of  what  may  be 
termed  the  homely  instincts  and  the  homely  virtues  of  the  girl, 
alongside  of  her  book  learning.     We  not  only  want  her  to  be  the 
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steady,  well-principled,  intelligent  girl  described  in  the  earlier  portion 
of  this  paper,  but  we  wish  her  also  to  be  active  and  ready,  with  a 
quick  eye  for  what  is  wrong  in  a  house,  and  a  quiok  hand  to  put  it 
right,  helpful  in  whatever  is  going  on,  sensible  and  trustworthy  in 
matters  of  household  responsibility,  and  rejoicing  to  do  her  work 
well,  whatever  it  is. 

I  have  purposely  left  to  the  last  what  I  have  to  say  about  needle- 
work. Five  or  six  years  ago  I  should  have  thought  it  necessary  to 
give  a  much  larger  space  to  this  portion  of  my  subject  But,  in  the 
last  few  years  (especially  in  Staffordshire^  owing  to  the  stimuloa 
given  to  it  by  our  prize  schemes)  the  improvement  in  needlework  has 
been  so  great  that  I  feel  very  sure  all  complaint  on  this  head  in 
respect  of  the  annual  grant  schools  of  my  district  will  soon  oeaae. 

The  plan  that  I  find  to  work  best  is  to  classify  the  school* afresh  in 
the  afternoon,  according  to  the  girls*  profiiciency  in  needlework.  In 
the  best  schools  the  youngest  children  are  taught  to  turn  down  a  hem 
as  soon  as  they  take  a  needle  in  hand,  and  so  throughout  they  learn 
the  placing  or  fixing  along  with  each  new  sort  of  stitching.  The 
first  class  is  the  cutting-out  class.  No  girl  is  promoted  from  one 
class  into  the  one  above  until  she  have  produced  a  sampler  of  all  the 
kinds  of  work  proper  to  her  former  class.  Her  progress  is  recorded  in 
a  book  kept  for  the  purpose. 

The  difficulty  of  providing  properly  graduated  work  for  the  gurls  is 
overcome  (where  there  is  no  regular  supply  of  work  from  the  school 
committee)  by  purchasing  cheap  stuffs  and  cottons  at  wholesale  prices, 
and  making  these  up  in  the  school  into  articles  of  clothing,  distri- 
buting the  several  parts  of  the  work  according  to  the  capability  of 
the  girls.  These  articles  of  clothing  are  either  made  to  order,  and 
paid  for  by  instalments,  as  they  are  made  up,  by  the  children  or  their 
parents ;  or  they  are  disposed  of  at  a  sort  of  auction  on  the  occasion  of 
the  school  feast,  or  otherwise.  Certain  afternoons  in  the  week  are  set 
apart  for  such  work  as  the  children  may  bring  with  them  from  their 
homea  But  this  home-work  seldom  affords  such  good  practice  to  the 
girls  as  work  selected  by  the  mistress,  suitable  to  each  one's  pro- 
ficiency, and  cut  out  for  them  in  the  school. 

I  find  the  greatest  possible  difference  of  standard  in  different  schools 
in  respect  of  needlework.  It  may  serve  as  some  sort  of  guide  if  I 
state  here  the  average  standard  of  attainment  in  needlework  reached 
in  the  better  sort  of  schools. 

The  first  class  are  usually  able  to  show  the  frocks  or  shirts  whioh 
they  have  cut  out  and  made ;  in  some  instances  a  pattern  has  been 
given  them,  in  others  the  cutting  out  has  been  done  by  rule.* 
One -fourth  of  the  school,  sometimes  one-third,  are  able  to  make  a  shirt 
sleeve  (cut  out  for  some  of  them),  placing  the  band  on  the  gathers 


*  One  of  the  most  lively  and  interesting  lessons  I  ever  heard  given  in  a  school 
was  a  lesson  on  the  cutting  out  of  a  shirt,  given  to  a  class  of  girls  about  twelve 
years  old,  at  Leigh,  in  North  Staffordshire. 
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themselves,  stitching  a  rounded  wristband,  and  making  the  buttonhole. 
In  our  prise  examinations  we  expect  all  girls  above  eleven  years  old 
to  be  able  to  do  this, — the  work  being  done  under  the  examiner's  eye. 
In  many  schools  one-half  can  knit  a  stocking  without  any  help, 
and  dam  a  hole. 

These  points  will  be  sufficient  to  enable  any  one  experienced  in 
these  matters  to  form  a  notion  of  the  standard  aimed  at^  and  very 
generally  attained,  in  our  schools  in  needlework.  Fancy-work  is 
seldom  allowed  in  schools  under  trained  teachers  ;  in  the  old-fiEishioned 
schools  it  is  still  allowed  to  occupy  ^ar  too  much  time. 

Of  the  paramount  importance  of  needlework  in  a  girls*  school  there 
cannot  be  two  opinions.  I  rarely  now  find  among  trained  teachera 
that  tendency  to  slight  it  which  we  used  some  eight  or  ten  years  ago  to 
notice. 

For  girls  who  are  to  be  domestic  servants  it  is  especially  desirable, 
and  this  for  reasons  which  have  a  direct  bearing  on  the  subject  of  this 
essay.  Among  the  good  habits  which  have  a  tendency  to  keep  a  maid- 
servant (and  especially  a  fumnservant)  out  of  temptation,  not  the 
least  important  is  the  habit  of  making  her  own  clothes.  It  occupies 
her  leisure  moments,  it  keeps  her  from  the  temptation  of  shop  finery, 
apd  it  saves  many  a  shilling  for  the  bank  or  the  club. 

And  this  leads  me,  in  conclusion,  to  notice  what  certainly  ought 
not  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  an  inquiry  like  the  present :  how  much  more 
fall  of  risk  is  the  position  of  a  young  woman  in  the  factory,  and 
in  some  sorts  of  service,  now  than  formerly.  While  new  temptations 
beset  them,  old  safeguiurds  have  been  withdrawn. 

For  instance,  in  manufacturing  districts,  the  factory  system 
has  rendered  girls'  labour  so  valuable  that,  at  the  age  of 
thirteen  or  fourteen,  they  become  independent  of  their  parents, 
and  able  to  go  their  own  ways,  lodging  at  home,  or  'down  the 
street^'  as  they  list.  Parents'  authority  is  relaxed  ;  the  home,  which 
used  to  be  to  the  girl  a  place  of  industiial  training,  is  broken  up ; 
the  mother  is  at  the  mill ;  the  young  children  at  the  infants'  school, 
or  with  some  old  dame,  who  makes  a  livelihood  by  keeping  a  sort  of 
public  nursery. 

Again,  in  agricultural  districts,  the  economy  of  fieunn-houses  has 
changed  with  the  manners  of  the  people.  The  farmer's  wife,  instead 
of  presiding  at  the  mid-day  meal  at  the  upper  end  of  the  large  kitchen 
or  'house-place,'  and  spinning  among  her  maidens  in  the  evening, 
now  not  unfirequeutly  dines  first  with  her  husband,  or  apart  in  the 
'  parlour,'  and  discarding  the  spinning-wheel,  buys  all  the  household 
Imen  ready  made  :  so  that  farm-servants  have  much  less  the  character 
of  memb^  of  the  &imily,  and  much  more  that  of  hired  labourers, 
than  they  used  to  hava 

Again,  the  relation  between  mistress  and  servant  has  been 
still  fiurther  loosened  by  the  greater  facilities  for  changing  situa- 
tions introduced  by  railways  and  newspaper  advertiBements,  The 
effect  of  this  is  clearly  to  remove  what  used  to  be  a  check  on 
misconduct.     And   this    in   two  ways :  first,  it   makes  the  servant 
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care  less  about  losing  her  place,  knowing  that  she  can  so  easily 
find  another ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  it  makes  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, now  that  they  can  so  easily  change  their  servants,  hr  less 
careful  than  formerly  to  ascertain  their  character  :  thus  in  both  ways 
a  safeguard  is  withdrawn.  Another  temptation  besetting  young 
women  more  frequently  than  formerly  is  the  shop.  When  a  woman's 
dress  was  for  the  most  part  home-made,  there  was  far  less  inducement 
than  there  is  now  to  finery  and  waste  of  pocket-money ;  and  not  only 
so,  but  leisure  time,  now  spent  in  idleness,  was  then  usefully  occupied 
in  making  and  mending.  Again,  in  the  wealthier  classes,  it  has  be- 
come the  habit  of  the  masters  and  mistresses  to  leave  home  for  weeks 
together,  once  or  twice  in  the  year  :  these  absences  leave  the  servants 
exposed  to  much  temptation. 

In  these  and  in  a  variety  of  other  ways  it  may  be  shown  that  in  the 
present  day  a  girl  who  starts  in  life  without  good  habits  and  principles 
is  exposed  to  greater  danger  than  formerly.  And  for  this  reason  among 
others  it  is  a  great  and  most  serious  error  to  suppose  that  the  same 
scanty  amount  of  school-training  is  sufficient  for  girls  now  which 
sufficed  for  them  fifty  years  ago.  Those  who  have  given  careful  and 
dispassionate  consideration  to  the  subject  all  agree,  that  if  we  wish  to 
remedy  the  evil  of  which  people  complain — ^the  deterioration  of  young 
women  in  household  qualities — we  must  give  far  more  attention  than 
hitherto  to  the  girls*  schooL 

I  have  one  more  plea  to  urge  in  behalf  of  girls'  schools,  and  I  have 
done. 

The  more  we  investigate  the  social  evils  of  the  day,  tracing  them 
to  their  causes,  and  so  detecting  a  clue  to  their  remedy,  the  more 
convinced  shall  we  be  that  reform,  to  be  healthy,  must  proceed  from 
within  rather  than  from  without  Instead  of  crying  out  for  legisla- 
tive interference,  or  organizing  new  associations,  we  must  begin  with 
the  home. 

The  home  is,  if  I  may  so  speak,  the  seed-vessel  of  society — 
far  more  beautiful  in  its  organization  than  any  institution 
of  man's  contriving — where  the  England  of  the  next  generation 
must  germinate,  where  the  life  of  the  nation  must  be  developed. 
If  you  wish  to  purify  and  to  elevate  this  national  life,  you  must 
begin,  therefore,  in  the  home.  And  if  you  wish  to  reform  the  homes 
of  the  people  you  must  train  up  aright  those  who,  for  good  or  for  evD, 
will  preside  over  them — the  daughters,  the  future  wives  and  mothers, 
of  the  English  workmen.  Where  girls  are  already  imder  good  home 
influences,  there  let  them,  under  the  mother's  eye,  have  their  indus- 
trial training,  content  that  in  school-hours  they  should  ply  the  book 
or  needle.  But  where  this  is  not  the  case,  where  the  home  is  corrupt 
and  its  influences  unwholesome,  there,  as  we  value  our  national  wel- 
fare, let  us  step  in ;  the  industrial  teacher  must  occupy  the  place 
which  the  mother  has  forfeited  ;  the  degeneracy  of  the  English  home 
must  be  an-ested  by  the  ministry  of  the  school. 
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Some  Remarks  on  the  Action  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
Education,  mith  a  View  to  ahow  how  the  Benefits  of  the 
Government  System  may  be  more  largely  extended  and  more 
wisely  distributed.  By  the  Rev.  Reginald  Gunnery,  Clerical 
Secretary  to  the  Church  of  England  Education  Society, 

It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  the  completion  of  a  system  can 
only  be  attained  by  slow  steps,  and  after  long  experience.  It  must 
not,  then,  be  expected  that  the  minutes  of  the  Committee  of  Council 
are  susceptible  of  no  improvement,  or  that  they  could,  in  so  short  a 
time,  have  attained  to  that  full  degree  of  perfectness  at  which  all 
most  desire  to  see  them  arrive.  Nor  must  it  be  regarded  as  a  sign  of 
hostility  to  the  system,  but  rather  as  a  proof  of  the  strong  conviction 
of  its  practical  value,  if  an  effoil;  is  made  on  this  occasion  to  point 
out  what  are  felt  to  be  its  defects,  with  the  view  of  ensuring  its  sta- 
bility, and  further  extending  its  usefulness. 

It  is  the  object  of  this  paper  to  state  briefly  two  of  those  points 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  several  ex|>erienced  and  ardent  frieuds  of 
education,  need  alteration,  and  which,  if  altered,  would  be  attended 
by  beneficial  results. 

f.  The  general  principle  on  which  the  Committee  of  Privy 
Oooncil  acts,  is  to  offer  aid  on  certain  specified  conditions,  and  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  local  effort ;  care  being  taken,  of  course, 
to  confine  the  Grovemment  grant  within  proper  limits.  Now,  at  first 
sights  nothing  could  appear  to  be  more  equitable  than  this  principle 
of  helping  those  who  help  themselves ;  but  it  is  a  grave  question 
whether  it  is  one  which  should  be  strictly  adhered  to  in  every  case, 
and  whether,  considering  the  actual  condition  of  the  country,  and  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  want  to  be  supplied,  it  ought  in  justice  to 
be  universally  maintained.  For  what  is  its  practical  effect  ?  Ob- 
viously to  b^tow  the  largest  amount  of  public  money  on  those  places 
where  the  largest  amount  can  be  locally  raised  to  meet  it.  In  other 
words,  to  make  the  most  liberal  grants  in  aid  of  those  places  which 
are  comparatively  wealthy,  and  where,  probably,  education  could  be 
carried  on  in  full  efficiency  without  any  Government  aid  at  all.  This, 
few  perhaps  would  care  for,  if  other  less  favoured  localities  were  as 
liberally  dealt  witL  But  it  is  not  so  ;  for,  in  conformity  with  this 
principle,  as  the  real  need  of  a  district  increases,  in  the  same  propor- 
tion Government  assistance  decreases ;  till  we  come,  at  length,  to  those 
very  numerous  localities  where  education,  if  it  exists  at  all,  has  fiillen 
to  the  lowest  ebb,  because  there  are  no  local  resources  whatever ;  and 
which  are  therefore  excluded  by  their  very  poverty,  and  by  the 
urgency  of  their  need,  from  any  participation  in  the  country's 
liberality. 

This  is  a  great  and  an  admitted  evil.  The  present  Vice-President  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  in  his  speech  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons on  22nd  July  hist,   acknowledged  it   as   such,  when   it  was 
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his  duty  to  move  the  estimate  for  education  during  the  past  year  ; 
indeed  he  places  it  at  the  head  of  What  he  regards  as  the  defects  of 
the  present  Government  system. 

The  practical  question  then  arises — Is  it  an  evil  impossible  to 
remedy,  or  is  this  principle  susceptible  of  any  modification  by  which 
the  evil  would  at  least  be  lessened  ? 

Mr.  Lowe,  indeed,  regards  it  as  ^  an  evil  which  cannot  be  remedied 
except  by  effecting  a  fundamental  alteration,  inasmuch  as  it  is  the 
result  of  that  voluntary  principle  on  which  the  schools  aided  are 
founded.'  But  is  it  indeed  so  ?  Is  it  really  essential  to  lay  down 
rules  to  which  no  exception  is  admissible  ?  Is  it  impossible  to 
allow  the  necessities  of  a  district  to  have  any  weight  in  determining 
the  amount  or  the  kind  of  aid  to  be  rendered  ? 

Probably,  indeed,  no  remedy  will  be  found,  free  from  all  objection, 
acceptable  to  all  school-managers,  and  liable  to  no  abuse.  At  the 
same  time,  it  may  be  said  with  confidence  that  these  evils  are  not  so 
great  as  the  insisting  on  the  rule  without  relaxation. 

This  subject  was,  a  few  months  ago,  pressed  upon  the  attention  of 
the  Committee  of  Council,  in  a  memorial  which  was  presented  by 
members  of  the  Committee  of  the  Church  of  England  Education 
Society  to  the  President  of  this  Department.  In  that  memorial 
attention  was  called  to  this  important  fact  —  that  all  the 
rules  of  the  Council  are  not  now  always  rigidly  interpreted,  %nd 
that  a  power  does  now  exist,  and  has  at  times  been  exercised,  of 
apportioning  some  of  the  Government  grants  according  to  the  neces- 
sities of  the  district 

By  a  minute  of  June  3,  1839,  ^^  ^^  resolved,  with  respect  to 
grants  towards  building,  '  that  ^e  rule  hitherto  adopted,  of  making 
grants  to  those  places  where  the  largest  portion  is  subscribed,  be  not 
invariably  adhered  to,  should  applications  be  made  from  very  poor 
and  populous  districts,  where  subscribers  to  a  suj£cient  amount  can- 
not be  obtained.* 

This  minute  was  confirmed  by  another  of  22nd  November,  1843, 
which  is  as  follows,  viz. — *  Their  Lordships  are  prepared  to  give  full 
effect  to  that  portion  of  the  order  of  June  3,  1839,  which  contem- 
plates the  making  of  larger  grants  towards  the  erection  of  schools  in 
poor  and  populous  places  than  are  required  elsewhera' 

Now  here,  in  respect  of  one  department  of  grants,  a  principle  is 
evidently  conceded,  which,  if  properly  and  wisely  applied  to  the  other 
departments,  would  tend  in  a  great  degree  to  ameliorate  the  serious 
evil  of  which  we  are  treating.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so  ex- 
tended ?  Why  should  this  principle  of  measuring  the  scale  of 
Government  assistance  by  the  wants  of  the  district  be  confined  to 
building  grants  only  ?  Surely,  if  the  relaxation  of  the  rule  is  some- 
times wise  and  judicious  in  respect  of  these  grants,  it  must  be  equally, 
if  not  more  so,  in  respect  of  those  grants  towards  school  maintenance 
which  are  of  such  essential  importance  to  the  efficiency  and  indeed 
the  very  existence  of  the  school,  especially  as  all  experience  proves 
it  to  be  so  much  more  difficult  to  meet  the  annually  recurring  wants 
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of  school  maiDtenanoe  than  to  raise  even  a  large  amount  for  the  mere 
erection  of  a  school,  which,  once  raised,  entails  little  further  expense. 
The  question  seems  to  be,  not  one  of  principle,  but  merely  of  the  ex- 
tent to  which  it  is  well  to  apply  it. 

If  it  is  objected — How  is  the  Council  to  ascertain  whether  a  dis- 
trict is  poor  or  not  ?  How  are  they  to  determine  on  what  scale  of  aid 
any  particular  district  should  be  assisted  1  Would  it  not  practically 
amount  to  throwing  up  the  rules  altogether,  and  having  no  definite 
system  at  all,  if  such  a  course  were  adopted  ?  It  might  be  answered 
— Is  there  no  definite  system  at  present  in  respect  of  building  grants, 
which,  in  accordance  with  the  settled  rule,  may  now  vary,  according 
to  the  varying  wants  of  the  district  ?  And  may  not  the  Council 
ascertain  whether  a  district  is  poor  or  not  in  the  same  way,  or  at 
least  in  the  same  spirit,  when  application  is  made  for  their  other 
grants,  as  they  now  do  when  the  application  is  for  a  grant  towards 
building  t  The  same  tests  will  be  equally  effectual  in  all  cases.  Kor 
would  it  be  difficult,  in  the  great  majority  of  parishes,  to  apply  these 
tests  in  sack  a  manner  as  to  enable  the  Council  to  determine  with 
sufficient  accuracy  on  what  scale  Government  assistance  should  be 
Tendered.  In  cases  of  doubt^  the  inspectors  could  readily  obtain  infor- 
mation by  personal  inquiry  and  inspection,  which  would  generally 
guide  the  Council  in  deciding  upon  the  course  of  action  which  each 
case  might  require. 

I  pass  by  the  question  whether  the  amount  of  Gk>vemment  aid 
at  present  enjoyed  by  schools  in  wealthy  localities  should  or  should 
not  be  continued.  That  may  safely  be  leil  to  the  determination  of  the 
executive,  and  to  the  consideration  of  Parliament  and  of  the  country. 

2.  The  other  point  on  which  I  would  remark  has  to  do  with  the 
character  and  attainments  of  the  teachers,  and  with  the  kind  and 
degree  of  education  which  should  be  given  in  our  national  and  paro- 
chial schools. 

One  of  the  conditions  of  Grovemment  recognition  and  aid  is  the 
competency  of  the  teacher.  Now,  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
that  the  Council  is  in  duty  bound  to  see,  before  permanent  grants  are 
made  in  aid  of  any  school,  that  the  teacher  employed  is  competent  for 
his  work ;  otherwise  the  public  money  would  in  effect  be  squandered. 
But  here,  again,  the  question  arises — May  not  a  positive  standard  be 
an  injustice,  and  be  inexpedient  ?  In  other  words,  do  all  schools  need 
the  same  d^free  of  attainment  in  the  teacher,  and  should  all  scholars 
be  instructed  in  the  same  subjects,  or  be  brought  to  the  same  point 
of  proficiency  ? 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  the  great  object  we  should  have  in  view 
in  the  education  we  impart  is  this — to  fit  our  children  for  the  intelli- 
gent discharge  of  the  duties  of  that  station  in  life  in  which  they  have 
been  bom — ^to  train  them  up  to  fear  God,  honour  the  Queen,  obey  the 
laws^  and  live  happily  and  usefully  in  the  world.  But  is  this  object 
always  kept  in  view  in  the  application  of  the  Government  grants  ? 
and  is  the  Government  system,  in  all  its  parts,  calculated  to  foster 
and  promote  this  object  ? 
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Few,  I  think,  who  have  had  extensive  experience,  will  deny  that 
there  are  many  schools  in  England  where  this  principle  of  education  is 
carried  out,  with  more  or  less  success,  which  could  not,  as  the  rules 
of  the  Council  are  now  administered,  be  admitted  to  the  receipt  of 
the  Grovemment  aids :   and  that   there  are  many  teachers  who  are 
below  the  Government  standard  of  attainment,  as  it  is  now  fixed,  who 
are  yet  fully  competent  to  have  charge  of  children  who  must  get  their 
living  by  the  labour  of  their  hands.     Many  schools  might  be  named 
well  filled  with  attentive  scholars,  who  are  fairly  instructed  in  those 
elementary  subjects  which  are  of  chief,  if  not  of  sole  value  to  them, 
and  who  are,  above  all,  trained  in  those  scriptural  precepts  which 
supply  the  motive  to  action  and  the  incentive  to  self-restraint,  on 
which  moral  habits  and  social  comfort  depend ;  the  teachers  in  which, 
nevertheless,  could  not  fulfil  the  conditions  which  are  now  required 
by  the  Council  if  their  schools  are  to  enjoy  the  advantages  of  Crovem- 
ment  inspection  and  assistance.      Some  standard  must,  of  course,  be 
adopted,  but  it  is  certainly  a  grave  question  whether,  by  the  present 
high  standard,  we  are  not  attempting  too  much — whether  we  do  not 
exclude  many  valuable  teachers  from  that  position,  and  from  those 
advantages,  to  which  their  past  services  would  seem  to  entitle  them — 
and  whether  we  are  not  endeavouring  to  impart  an  education,  in  some 
of  our  schools,  which  is  not  calculated  to  fit  our  children  for  the 
duties  which  lie  before  them.     The  conviction  is  strong  on  the  minds 
of  many,  and  is  gaining  strength,  that  we  are  not  properly  educating 
the  great  bulk  of  the  children  of  our  poor  for  the  station  they  must 
occupy.     And  this  conviction  has  tended  not  a  little  to  create  an 
unjust  prejudice  against  the  Crovemment  sjrstem,  which,  as  a  whole, 
is  deserving  of  so  much  admiration  and  praise.     Nor  can  this  be  won* 
dered  at  when  we  consider,  on  the  one  hand,  the  tender  age  and  short 
stay  of  the  children  at  school ;  and,  on  the  other,  the  number  and  ex- 
tent of  the  subjects  in  which  they  are  examined  at  each  annual 
inspection.     And  yet  probably  the  great  majority  of  these  objectors 
would  not  materially  lower  the  standard  to  be  ultimately  aimed  at,  or 
lessen  the  number  of  subjects  in  which  it  is  desirable  that  the  poor 
man's  child  should  be  instructed,  if  only  more  regard  were  had  to 
what  is  possible  than  to  what  is  desirable — if  only  more  time  and 
more  care  were  now  given  to  reading  and  writing  and  the  simple 
rules  of  arithmetic — and  if,  in  the  girls'  schools  especially,  the  indim- 
trial  element  were  more  largely  introduced,  so  that  we  might  look 
to  them  with  more  hope  for  a  better  and  a  higher  principled  class  of 
household  servants  than  they  now  furnish;    and  if  the  course  of 
instruction  to  which  the  girls  are  subjected  were  more  directly  calcu- 
lated to  prepare  them  for  the  life  they  must  live,  and  make  them  the 
thrifty,  contented,  Christian  wives  and  mothers  of  the  next  generation. 
The  Council   has,  indeed,  lately  made  some  wise  alterations  in  this 
direction — a  happy  indication  that  they   are  not  insensible  to  the 
great  practical  importance  of  the  subject,  and  an  earnest,  we  may 
hope,   of  yet   further  needful  changes,  by  which   the   Government 
system  will  be  made  increasingly  useful  to  our  country. 
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More  attention  has  certainly  of  late  been  paid  in  our  schools  to 
these  elementary  subjects  than  was  usual  some  time  back ;  mainly,  no 
doubt^  because  greater  stress  has  been  laid  on  them  by  the  Govern- 
uent  inspectors,  in  accordance  with  the  instructions  of  the  Committee 
of  CounciL  And  much  good  has  cdready  been  the  result.  In  his  last 
report  to  the  Committee  of  Council,  the  Rev.  F.  Watkins,  the  Inspector 
of  Church  Schools  in  this  (the  Yorkshire)  district,  testifies  to  tlus.  At 
p.  44  he  states  that  there  has  been  *  a  marked  improvement  in  this 
year  over  the  last  in  the  progress  of  education/  and  that  the  improve- 
ment has  been  '  in  those  subjects  precisely  where  improvement,  if  not 
most  needed,  is  at  least  the  most  important — in  religious  knowledge, 
and  in  the  three  time-honoured  and  universal  subjects,  reading,  writ- 
ing, and  arithmetic* 

The  Rev.  J.  P.  Norris  also,  the  Inspector  of  Church  Schools  in 
Cheshire,  Shropshire,  and  Stafifordshire,  notices  a  similar  improve- 
ment.    At  p.  1 02  he  says : — 

'Comparing  the  results  of  our  examinations  in  1857  with  the  re- 
BoltB  in  1858, 1  find  that  the  numbers  of  schools  in  which  reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  Holy  Scripture  were  reported  to  be  well  or 
fiuriy  well  taught^  were  respectively  : — 


1857. 

1858. 

Reading    .     .     . 

74  per  cent. 

82  per  cent. 

Writing     .     .     . 

78       „ 

81       „ 

Arithmetic     .     . 

67       w 

69       w 

Holy  Scripture  . 

83       „ 

84       „ 

He  adds — '  In  geography,  grammar,  and  history  I  find  a  falling  off, 
which  need  not  perhaps  be  much  regretted,  inasmuch  as  it  is  clearly 
due  to  the  greater  attention  given  to  the  elementary  subjects.' 

In  accounting  for  this  change  he  makes  the  following  important 
observations : 

*  I  trace  in  these  facts  the  influence  of  the  inspector's  yearly  ex- 
amination. During  the  last  two  years  we  have  agreed  to  examine 
▼eiy  mainly  in  the  elementary  subjects.  The  result  appears  in  the 
figures  quoted  above.  The  uncoDscious  bent  of  the  teachers  will 
perhaps  always  be  in  the  other  direction,  for  the  task  of  teaching 
geography  and  history  is  far  easier  and  less  irksome  than  that  of 
teaching  to  read  and  write  thoroughly  well.  It  seems  desirable,  there- 
fore, that  inspectors,  school-managers,  and  officers  in  training-schools 
should  throw  their  weight  into  the  other  scale ;  for  of  the  comparative 
importance  of  the  two  sorts  of  lessons  to  school  children  there  can 
be  no  doubt.  That  teachers  should  give  their  principal  attention  to 
these  essential  subjects  of  instruction  is  rendered  still  more  desirable 
by  the  fact  of  the  very  early  removal  of  children  from  our  schools.' 

To  this  quotation  from  the  report  of  Mr.  Norris  I  would  add 
another  from  that  of  Mr.  Watkins,  which  bears  upon  the  same  point. 
After  calling  attention  at  pp.  42,  43,  to  tables  showing  the  average 
age  of  the  children  attending  the  schools  in  his  district,  and  the  ave- 
nge period  they  remain  under  instruction,  he  goes  on  to  say  : — 
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'  It  is  impossible,  year  after  year,  to  look  at  this  strong  evidence  as 
to  certain  facts  and  oonditions  of  our  national-school  life  without  feeling 
some  and  grave  doubts  whether  the  educational  system  has  hitherto 
been  suited  to  the  wants  and  ciroumstanoes  of  the  nation.  Has  it  not 
attempted  to  reach  too  high  an  intellectual  standard  ?  Has  it  been 
sound  or  showy  ?  Has  it  been  sufficiently  practical  ?  And  above  all 
things,  has  it  aimed  to  fit  children  for  their  work  in  life,  for  that  posi- 
tion which  must  be  the  lot  of  the  million,  and  not  for  that  higher 
career  which  may  be  reached,  and  in  a  free  country  like  ours,  b  reached, 
by  one  in  a  thousand  f 

Other  passages  might  be  given  from  the  reports  of  previous  years, 
which  clearly  show  what  cure  the  opinions  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors 
of  Schools  on  this  practical  point,  opinions  which  are  deserving  of  the 
greater  consideration  and  weight,  as  coming  from  those  whoee  long 
and  extensive  experience  qusdifies  them  more  than  any  others  for 
forming  a  correct  judgment  on  the  subject 

If,  then,  the  conclusion  is  correct  to  which  the  passages  quoted  would 
lead  us,  we  can  hardly  doubt  that  the  Committee  of  Council  ought 
not  to  refuse  to  recognise  such  teachers  as  are  fisdrly  competent  to 
teach  children  those  elementary  subjects  which  are  admittedly  of  chief 
importance  in  all  our  schools;  and  which,  until  the  school  age  and 
school  stay  rises  considerably  above  the  present  standard,  must  be 
almost  the  sole  subjects  of  instruction  in  the  great  majority  of  them. 

These,  then,  are  the  practical  points  which  I  think  we  shall  do  well 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  the  Committee  of  CoundL 

1.  That  the  poverty  of  a  district  should  not  exclude  a  school  from 
Government  recognition,  inspection,  and  assistance. 

2.  That  in  the  application  of  the  Parliamentary  grants,  the  wants 
of  the  district  should  generally  regulate  the  amount  of  aid  to  be 
given.  • 

3.  That  our  national-school  education  should  in  every  respect  be 
suited  to  the  social  position  which  the  great  bulk  of  the  children 
must  occupy. 

4.  That  therefore  the  industrial  element  is  of  essential  importance, 
and  should  be  fostered  and  encouraged  by  cdl  possible  means. 

5.  That  considering  the  tender  age  of  the  chOdren,  and  the  short 
time  they  are  under  instruction,  great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  fix 
the  intellectual  standard  too  high. 

6.  That  the  rules  of  the  Council  should  be  so  fiur  modified  as  to 
oi)en  the  door  to  those  teachers  who  possess  zeal,  good  temper,  and 
love  of  the  work,  and  who  are  fairly  competent  in  other  respects  to 
have  charge  of  schools  in  poor  localities. 
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On  the  Beat  Means  of  enabling  Small  Rural  Schools  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  Pa/rliamentary  Orantfor  Education,  espe- 
cially in  Reference  to  the  Minute  of  Privy  Council  of 
July  26,  1858.  By  the  Rev.  B.  F.  Smith,  M.A.,  Rusthall, 
Tnnbridge  Wells,  Diocesan  Inspector  of  Schools  for  the 
Diocese  of  Ca/nterbury. 

I  PROPOSE  to  myself  the  humble  task  of  calling  attention  to  the  means 
which  already  exist  for  bringing  the  benefits  of  the  Parliamentary 
grant  home  to  small  rural  schools. 

I  assume  it  to  be  generally  allowed  that  the  main  impediment  to  a 
complete  and  satisfactory  development  of  the  present  system  of  paro- 
chial education  lies  in  the  difficulty  of  meeting  the  poverty  of  small 
rural  schools,  in  conformity  with  the  general  principles  which  regu- 
late the  administration  of  the  grant.  Such  schools  are  highly  conve- 
nient,  if  not  indispensable,  to  villagers,  and  they  are  sure  to  be 
maintained  in  some  &shion,  for  the  moral  leverage  they  afford  to  the 
paroohial  clergy  in  the  discharge  of  their  public  duties.  They  have 
therefore,  I  believe,  very  wisely  been  deemed  of  importance  enough  to 
warrant  a  Minute  of  Council  in  their  fEivour — viz.,  that  of  July  26, 
1858. 

It  might  seem  superfluous  to  call  attention  to  a  Minute  of  recent 
date,  drawn  with  singular  ability  and  clearness,  and  offering  such 
great  advantages  to  those  interested  in  it.  But  inquiry  will  prove 
now  great  is  the  general  aversion  to  official  documents,  even  among 
those  concerned  in  them,  till  they  are  explained  and  applied  to  the 
case. 

I  especially  call  attention  to  the  existing  means  of  relief  thus 
afforded  to  small  rural  schools,  because  other  schemes  are  likely  to  be 
warmly  pressed  by  those  who  are  cdive  to  the  difficulties  of  the  case  ; 
Bchemee  which  I  believe  involve  fatal  departure  from  the  principle 
of  administering  State  aid,  hitherto  rigorously  followed  with  the  hap- 
piest results.  That  principle  has  been  to  aid  local  efforts  when  they 
reached  tolerable  efficiency,  and  in  some  respects  in  proportion  to  the 
efficiency  reached.  The  religious,  and  many  other  difficulties  which 
beset  the  interference  of  Qovemment,  have  thus  been  eluded.  It  is 
true  that  the  inherent  evil  of  all  rates  in  aid  has  come  out  in  the 
woiting  of  the  Committee  of  Council — viz.,  that  they  flow  most 
copiously  where  they  are  least  pressingly  required.  But  this  is  no 
new  or  accidental  feature.  It  was  in  early  days  that  Martial  com- 
plained— 

Pauper  ens  semper,  si  pauper  es,  .^hniliane 
Dantur  opes  nullis  nunc  nisi  diyitibos. 

Bat  it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  remedies  applied  to 
mitigate  this  inherent  evil  be  not  subversive  of  the  great  principle  on 
whidii  educational  grants  have  been  distributed  in  J^gland. 

For  instance,  is  the  poverty  of  rural  schools  to  be  recognised  as  a 
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ground  for  special  and  exceptional  relief  1  If  so,  absolute  indigence 
has  higher  claims  still  on  Grovemment.  And  if  the  deficiency  of 
local  resources  is  to  be  a  moving  power  to  make  the  Oovemment  step 
out  of  its  beat,  the  absence  of  local  resources  altogether  must  be 
recognised  as  a  more  imperative  call  on  the  State  to  organize  and 
support  schools  where  they  are  non-existent  Would  not  such  a 
result  be  highly  disastrous  ?  Yet  directly  you  make  local  poverty,  as 
distinguished  from  successful  local  effort,  the  ground  of  special  relief 
— the  moment  you  say,  '  give,  because  we  are  poor,  not  because  out 
of  our  poverty  we  are  doing  something  effectual' — ^the  principle 
which  has  happily  ruled  the  distribution  of  grants  is  invaded.  The 
public  purse  which  is  called  to  succour  poverty  as  such,  must  be  in 
consistency  invoked  to  take  absolute  penury  under  its  wing,  and 
must  accept  the  responsibility  of  initiating  education  where  there  is 
none. 

Again,  the  separate  consideration  of  rural  schools  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  on  the  ground  of  their  narrow  funds,  must  be  given 
at  the  sacrifice  of  their  independence.  Independence  can  be  no  more 
retained  by  a  school  than  by  a  private  person  suing  mformd  pauperis. 
The  State  called  on  to  relieve  poverty  as  such,  must  examine  into  its 
causes,  and  insist  on  superseding  it,  where  it  is  possible,  by  a  more 
solvent  system.  Whereas  the  acceptance  of  €k)vemment  aid  has 
hitherto  involved  no  abandonment  of  local  control,  simply  because 
Government  has  adhered  to  the  principle  of  taking  up  local  efforts, 
not  at  the  point  where  they  fail,  but  at  the  point  where  they  are 
recognisable  as  effective,  and  offering  to  carry  them  forward  to 
further  efficiency. 

Let  it  not  be  forgotten  either  that  any  concession  made  to  poverty, 
as  such,  re-iutroduces  in  all  its  magnitude  the  religious  difficulty, 
which  in  practice  has  hitherto  proved  infinitesimally  small ;  at 
present  the  test  of  local  funds  raised  guides  most  equitably  the  appli- 
cation of  the  maxim,  de  minimis  non  curat  lex.  But  directly  the 
absence  instead  of  the  presence  of  local  funds  is  recognised  as  a 
ground  for  separate  consideration,  denominationcd  zeal,  which  a 
money  test  now  brings  to  its  just  bearings,  becomes  factitiously  stimu- 
lated. Each  sect  in  a  village,  however  small,  pleads  its  poverty  as 
a  claim  to  have  its  education  subsidized.  And  there  is  handed  over 
to  Government  a  fatal  apple  of  discord,  to  adjust  the  claims  of  religious 
minorities  to  separate  school  granta 

How,  then,  does  the  Minute  of  Privy  Council  hold  out  the  hand  of 
succour  to  small  rural  schools,  hitherto  often  incapacitated  by  poverty 
from  availing  themselves  of  its  grants,  without  invcdidating  the  fun- 
damental principle  of  its  distribution,  and  letting  in  the  evils  which 
other  schemes  seem  to  threaten  f 

With  admirable  discernment  it  approaches  the  rural  schools,  not 
on  the  side  of  their  poverty,  but  of  their  smallness,  and  it  finds  in 
their  humble  condition  a  peg  on  which  to  hang  a  premium  without 
inquiring  into  their  pecuniary  circumstances.  Proceeding  from  the 
acknowledged  fact  that  newly-fiedged  teachers  do  better  to  take  their 
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first  flight  within  a  small  range,  it  offers  them  greater  pecuniary  ad- 
vantages to  undertake  small  schools  than  large  ones.  In  other  words, 
Gk>yemment  offers  a  premium  to  small  rural  schools  to  allow  one  of 
its  eldves  to  try  his  prentice  hand  on  their  more  humble  work.  The 
independence  of  the  school  is  completely  preserved.  It  is  not  interro- 
gated as  to  its  poverty.  It  needs  only  that  it  be  small,  to  accept  a 
substantial  boon  under  the  guise  of  granting  in  return  to  an  inex- 
perienced certificated  teacher  the  advantage  of  beginning  work  on  a 
small  scale.  And  with  the  certificated  teacher  it  acquires  the  title 
to  all  other  grants  for  the  improvement  of  the  school,  such  as  pupil 
teachers  and  capitation  grants,  <S^. 

I  know  it  has  been  proposed,  and  is  still  urged  by  persons  of 
weight  and  experience,  that  Government  should  dispense  with  the 
requirement  of  a  certificated  teacher  in  the  case  of  rural  schools,  and 
make  its  grant  directly  dependent  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction 
as  reported  on  by  the  inspector.  Such  a  plan  I  feel  certain  would  find 
no  countenance  from  her  Majesty's  Inspectors.  The  reasons  cdleged 
by  their  Lordships,  in  answer  to  the  National  Society,  appear  to  me 
still  wholly  unanswerable.  If  a  report  on  a  school,  without  examina- 
tion of  the  teachers,  is  to  be  substituted  for  the  present  guarantee  of 
a  written  examination  of  the  teachers,  checked  by  the  inspector's  visit, 
it  would  be  impossible  to  arrive  at  any  general  standard  among  some 
lOO  inspectors ;  and  a  degree  of  efficiency  which  would  secure  a  grant 
to  a  rural  school  in  one  district  would  not  in  another.  The  hardship 
of  such  a  state  of  things  could  hardly  be  exaggerated  :  and  the  dis- 
content and  confusion  ensuing  would  admit  of  no  abatement  by  appeal 
to  any  document  to  convince  the  gainsayer.  It  is  a  totally  different, 
and  a  legitimate  measure,  to  make  the  inspector  (as  at  present)  a 
check  on  a  grant,  the  general  right  to  which  has  been  already  esta- 
blished. For  instances  of  refusal  of  grants  will  always  be  rare ;  and 
the  grounds  of  it  flagrant  enough  not  to  breed  a  general  discontent 

To  what  extent,  then,  does  the  Minute  of  July  26, 1858,  grant  a 
boon  to  small  schools  in  briuging  duly  accredited  teachers  on  their 
leaving  college  within  easier  reach  ?  It  first  abrogates  in  their  favour 
all  conditions  regarding  the  proportion  of  the  teachers*  salary  which 
is  to  come  from  the  school  funds.  It  allows  managers  of  such  to 
make  their  own  terms.  And  then,  roughly  speaking,  it  offers  an 
allowance  to  the  probationer  of  10^.  more  to  take  the  charge  of  the 
small  school  than  it  would  allow  for  the  charge  of  a  large  one.  The 
small  rural  school,  so  far  then,  goes  into  the  open  market  of  young 
oertificated  teachers  with  a  premium  of  10/  in  its  hand. 

Nor  is  this  all  Scheduled  teachers  (who,  in  university  phrase,  are 
not  plucked  but  gulphed)  are  in  other  schools  entitled  to  do  aug- 
mentation. But  to  undertake  the  charge  of  small  schools,  under 
this  Minute,  Government  offers  them  25/.  if  males,  or  20L  if 
females.  As  teachers  are  but  human,  they  will  probably  con- 
sider some  portion  of  this  as  their  own  proper  augmentation: 
but  BtUl  it  leaves  a  margin  of  at  least  15Z.  in  favour  of  the  school 
towards  the  market  price  of  scheduled  teachers,  which^  be  it  ob- 
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served,  is  materiallj  lower  than  that  of  certificated  teachers,  because 
the  former  cannot  take  pupil  teachers. 

As  the  number  of  the  comparative  failures  which  create  scheduled 
teachers  is  limited,  and  more  forethought  and  dexterity  will  be  re* 
quired  to  secure  their  services  than  are  often  found  in  the  manage- 
ment of  parochial  schools,  I  will  build  no  general  conclusions  on  the 
basis  of  scheduled  teachers.  I  will  merely  state  my  belief  that  lo^ 
local  subscription,  lol.  school  pence  and  capitation  grant,  and  the  20I, 
grant  will  secure  such  a  female  teacher,  with  a  cei*tain  recognised  stamp 
of  acquirements,  and  leave  a  small  margin  for  expenses.  Or,  if  a 
master  of  such  attainments  be  in  question,  25^.  grant  under  the 
Minute,  met  by  35Z.  from  local  resources  (of  which  he  should  return 
more  than  10^  in  pence  and  capitation  grant)  should  secure  him,  if  he 
be  carefully  watched  for,  and  caught  at  the  moment  of  his  Ml  out  of 
the  list  of  honours.  Scheduled  teachers  once  caught  have  the  ad- 
vantage over  certificated  ones,  that,  they  remain  three  instead  of  two 
years  under  these  conditions. 

But  I  rather  base  the  financial  position  of  rural  schools  under  this 
Minute  on  the  more  ordinary  case  of  certificated  teachers,  and  harp 
chiefly  on  mistresse&  The  market  value  of  an  average  certificated 
mistress  on  leaving  collie,  if  her  lodging  be  found  her,  is  about  35/L, 
to  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  Government  would  add  10^  as  augmenta- 
tion. In  a  small  rural  school,  however,  this  Minute  would  give  her 
20I,  augmentation,  leaving  her  market  cost  to  its  managers  only  25/L 
She  ought  to  earn  them  10^.  in  capitation  grant  and  school  pence.  So 
that  15^.  from  local  contributions  would  actually  discharge  the  salary 
of  a  certificated  mistress,  of  average  ability,  under  this  Minute. 

To  how  many  small  schools  must  this  afford  an  opening  to  an 
authenticated  teacher,  and  the  other  advantages  accruing !  In  the 
diocese  with  which  I  am  best  acquainted,  I  can  only  find  thirteen 
small  schools  under  mistresses  (excluding  dames*  schools  from  all  ac- 
count), whose  total  income  is  less  than  30Z.,  a  sum  which,  under  the 
Minute  (allowing  5/.  for  other  expenses),  enables  them  to  obtain  the 
services  of  a  certificated  mistress.  I  am  also  informed  that  the  result  of 
an  investigation  into  the  sources  of  income  of  a  considerable  number 
of  schools  in  the  west  of  England,  where  the  parishes  are  mostly 
small,  and  the  resources  not  large  in  pro}x>rtion,  gave  as  the  average 
subscription  of  the  clergy  who  helped  to  maintain  these  schools,  a  sum 
exceeding  io^.a-year,and  the  landlords  in  the  same  category  contributed 
about  5^.  I  mention  this  to  sliow  how  these  large  sacrifices,  made 
without  ostentation,  chiefly  in  small  parishes,  may  now  command  a 
far  higher  measure  of  results  with  the  assistance  afforded  by  Gk>yem- 
meut. 

I  purposely  content  myself  with  the  calculation  of  cost  of  the 
cheapest  machinery  which  will  secure  a  participation  in  the  advan- 
tages which  flow  from  the  Privy  Council  If  this  problem  be  solved 
in  the  case  of  the  most  necessitous,  reason  itself  will  teach  how  to 
command  the  more  expensive,  but  still  moderate,  services  of  a  proba- 
tionary master.     I  will  only  add  that  I  have  ascertained  that  40/. 
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from  the  sohool  funds  will  oommand  many  certificated  probationary 
masteiB,  under  the  Minute,  of  which  something  between  lo^  and  15/. 
ought  to  be  returnable,  under  good  management,  into  the  school  funds 
from  school  pence  and  capitation  grant 

Thus,  for  108,  &-week,  in  the  case  of  females,  and  15^.,  in  the  case 
of  men,  this  Minute  enables  small  schools  to  oommand  teacliers,  well 
educated  and  reported  of,  returning  something  into  the  funds  by  school 
fees,  claiming  pupil  teachers  and  capitation  grant  from  Government. 
By  itself  a  bare  subsistence,  such  as  would  hardly  repay  a  labourer  or 
labourer's  wife,  the  Privy  Council  has  by  its  augmentations  contrived 
to  make  the  situation  comfortable  and  eligible  in  smcdl  rural  schools, 
without  hampering  the  boon  with  any  conditions,  or  even  requiring 
from  them  a  demonstration  of  poverty  ;  above  all,  without  departing 
from  the  principles  which  have  hitherto  ruled  their  operations. 

I  will  add  that  these  economical  arrangements  are  only  within  the 
reach  of  those  managers  who  will  take  the  pains  to  lay  their  plans 
carefully  beforehand,  and  prosecute  with  discernment,  punctuality,  and 
Tigoiir,  their  communication  with  the  Training  Colleges. 


On  EUment<Mry  School  Books.    By  James  Tilleard,  F.B.G.S. 

I  PROPOSE  to  offer  for  your  consideration  a  few  observations  rela- 
tive to  the  comparative  quantities  ordered  of  different  classes  of 
works  through  the  Committee  of  Council  for  use  in  elementary  schools 
imder  inspection,  and  to  the  incorrectness  of  the  information  contained 
in  the  works  on  certain  subjects.  I  must  premise  that  the  official  list, 
from  which  the  managers  of  schools  are  required  to  select,  is  confined 
to  works  of  secular  information. 

The  list  now  in  circulation  comprises  (exclusively  of  school  regis- 
ters) 1035  books,  210  maps,  and  406  diagrams — in  all  1651  works. 
We  have,  therefore,  already  a  very  copious  school  literature,  and  new 
works  issue  in  a  constant  stream  from  the  houses  of  our  educational 
pablishera.  The  extraordinary  activity  which  has  been  displayed 
doriiig  the  last  twenty  years  in  the  production  of  school  books  and 
maps  has  been  a  natural  consequence  of  the  increased  demand  occa- 
sioned by  the  rapid  extension  of  elementary  education  and  the  im- 
provement of  our  methods  of  teaching.  It  is  important  to  note  this 
evidence  of  the  operation  of  the  ordinary  law  of  supply  and  demand 
in  this  branch  of  trade,  because  our  school  literature  is  at  present 
suffering  from  the  effects  of  one  instance  of  intei*ference,  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  with  the  free  action  of  that  law,  and  because  the 
injurious  results  of  such  interference  are  still  so  little  perceived  by 
the  {HX>moter8  of  education,  that  many  of  them  are  even  now  desirous 
fiur  an  authoritative  appointment  of  particular  text-books  for  use  in 
achoob  onder  inspection.  At  present,  we  possess  an  educational 
literature  which,  in  the  number,  variety,  and  comprehensive  range  of 
the  worksy  and  in  the  more  important  qualities  of  literary  excellence, 
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technical  accuracy,  methodical  treatment,  and  special  adaptation  to 
the  purposes  of  instruction,  is,  as  a  whole,  superior,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  capable  judges,  to  the  corresponding  literature  of  any 
other  country.  The  improvements  which  are  constantly  being  made 
in  our  methods  of  instruction  will  continue  to  call  forth  new  and 
superior  works  adapted  to  those  improvements. 

An  official  return  of  the  number  of  copies  of  each  work  on  the  list, 
which  were  ordered  by  the  managers  of  schools  in  Great  Britain 
through  the  Committee  of  Council,  between  September,  1856,  and 
May,  1859,  inclusive,  a  period  of  three  years  (nearly),  shows  the 
following  results : — 

No.  of  worka 
Subject.  on  list. 

Beading  lesson  books 123 

School  poetry 19 

Grammar  and  English  language  ....  59 

Dictionaries  and  etymological  manuab .     .  22 

Arithmetic 55 

Bookkeeping 6 

Mensuration 11 

Algebra 20 

Writing 4 

Yocal  music 24 

Geometry  and  trigonometry 28 

Practical  mathematics 24 

Political  and  historical  geography    ...  62 

Physical  and  mathematical  geography  .     .  22 

School  atlases 42 

Geology  and  mineralogy 18 

Botany  and  vegetable  physiology     ...21 

Zoology  and  animal  physiology   .     .     .     .  32 

Chemistry 28 

Arts  and  manu&ctures 5 

Gardening  and  agriculture 9 

Preservation  of  health 6 

Natural  philosophy 58 

Mechanics  and  mechanism 32 

Popular  astronomy 34 

Domestic  economy 14 

British  history 53 

History  of  Scotland 9 

Genend  history 9 

Modem  history 10 

Principles  of  teaching 30 

Mental  and  moral  philosophy      ....  14 

Political  economy 12 

Works  of  reference 5 

Wall  maps 72 

Diagrams 406 


No.  of  oopiM 
ordered. 

902,926 

16,299 

104,974 
19,802 

135*323 

5,404 
6,786 

6,860 

1,277 

4,905 
6,901 

2,238 
76,696 

6,140 
14,814 

1,193 

1,537 

5,432 

3,039 

1,567 
1,856 

1,837 
6,712 

3,409 

3,121 

9,818 
62,768 

2,388 

1,119 

997 
9,416 

2,254 

2,943 
1,103 

14,369 
6,902 
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The  total  number  of  schools  for  which  these  works  were  ordered  was 
about  3,800.  It  should  be  stated  that  there  are  a  few  colonial  schools 
and  mechanics*  institutes  included  in  the  number. 

In  the  following  remarks  it  is  presumed  that  the  number  of  works 
ordered  in  any  given  subject  is  a  fair  index  of  the  estimation  in  which 
that  subject  is  held  bj  the  managers  and  teachers  of  the  schools. 

These  figures  appear  to  warrant  the  inference  that  the  scholars  in 
our  primary  schools  are  at  present  receiving  very  little  systematic 
instruction  in  the  natural  and  physical  sciences.  All  the  books 
ordered  in  all  these  sciences  did  not  amount  to  one-fourth  of  the 
number  ordered  in  the  subject  of  grammar  alone  (not  reckoning  the 
books  on  English  language  included  under  the  same  head  in  the  list). 
This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  insignificant  extent  to  which 
managers  of  schools  have  hitherto  availed  themselves  of  the  very 
libersd  assistance  ofiered  by  the  Committee  of  Council  towards  the 
purchase  of  scientific  apparatus.  Only  27  schools  appear  to  have 
received  assistance  towardis  thb  object  in  1858,  and  the  total  amount 
of  the  grants  was  no  more  than  313/.  165.  7^. 

It  is  quite  unnecessary,  in  the  present  advanced  state  of  public 
opinion  on  the  subject  of  national  education,  to  offer  any  remarks 
upon  the  educating  power  and  practical  utility  of  these  branches  of 
mowledge.  There  luive  been  abundant  indications,  particularly  since 
the  Great  Exhibition  of  1 851,  of  a  wish,  on  the  part  of  the  friends  of 
education^  that  science  should  be  introduced  into  our  common  schools, 
and  this  wish  should  be  responded  to  by  the  managers  and  teachers 
of  such  at  least  of  those  institutions  as  are  receiving  the  public 
money* 

It  is  true  that  a  good  deal  of  instruction  in  science  is  contained  in 
the  ordinary  reading  lesson  books,  and  that  this  amount  is  considered 
by  many  promoters  of  popular  education  to  be  ah  much  as  can,  with 
any  advantage,  be  attempted  in  these  schools,  on  account  of  the  short 
time  during  which  the  children  remain  there.  If  the  scientific 
lessons  in  these  books  were  well  illustrated  by  teachers,  by  means  of 
simple  experiments,  and  made  the  nucleus  for  additional  information, 
noi  to  be  found  in  the  reading  book,  much  would  already  be  done 
towards  the  teaching  of  science.  Even  this,  however,  would  not  ap- 
pear to  be  accomplished  at  present  by  the  generality  of  the  schools. 
What  sort  of  '  illustration'  these  lessons  occasionally  receive  appears 
from  Mr.  Middleton*s  last  report,  in  which  he  tells  us  that  he  '  some- 
times found  a  highest  class  groping  its  weary  way  among  scientific 
leasoDSy  without  a  scientific  teacher  or  scientific  apparatus.*  It  is 
tmey  this  was  in  the  '&r  north,*  and  it  is  possible  that  English 
in^MCtors  never  meet  with  any  such  cases.  Probably  nothing  would 
have  a  more  powerful  tendency  to  retain  children  at  school  than  well 
illustrated  lessons  in  natural  and  physical  science,  for  such  instruc- 
tion is  intensely  interesting  to  children,  and  poor  parents  have  a  keen 
appreciation  of  the  kind  of  knowledge  that  is  most  likely  to  benefit 
their  children  in  after  life. 

neglect  of  physical  and  natural  science  in  our  elementary 
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schools  would  seem  to  show  a  want  of  qualifioation,  on  the  part  of  the 
teachers,  to  give  the  instruction,  and  for  this  want  of  qualification  the 
training  colleges  must  be  held  responsible. '  How  is  it^  then,  that 
scientific  instruction  is  not  more  attended  to  in  the  training  oolites  ? 
Because  it  is  not  attended  to  at  the  imiversitiesy  which  are  for  the 
most  part  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  principals  and  vioe- 
principals  of  these  institutions.  And  thus  it  appears  that  the  ma- 
chinery which  has  been  set  to  work,  at  the  public  cost,  to  provide  a 
practical  education  for  the  children  of  the  labouring  classes^  is  at  the 
present  time  only  multiplying  faint  and  partial  impressions  of  the 
abstract  stamp  of  university  culture.  This  neglect  of  the  systematic 
teaching  of  physical  science  in  the  training  colleges,  and  this  general 
tendency  of  the  education  given  in  them,  were  repeatedly  pointed  out 
by  Canon  Moseley,  during  the  time  that  he  filled  the  office  of  Her 
Majesty's  Inspector. 

Considerable  improvement  is  to  be  expected  from  the  operation  of 
the  recent  Science  Minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  which  holds 
out  great  inducements  to  teachers  to  qualify  themselres  for  giving 
instruction  in  the  various  branches  of  natural  and  physical  science  to 
classes  of  operatives.*  Still  it  is  to  the  training  colleges  that  we 
must  look  for  any  general  elevation  of  the  standard  of  schoolmasters' 
qualifications  in  this  respect. 

Another  subject,  which  would  appear  from  the  return  to  receive 
comparatively  little  attention,  is  that  of  economic  science.  The  total 
number  of  books  ordered  in  this  subject  during  the  three  years^  over 
which  the  return  extends,  does  not  give  an  average  of  one  book  to 
each  school.  Some  persons  may  perhaps  think  that  this  fact  needed 
)io  proof  I  refer  to  the  evidence  of  the  figures,  however,  becaoiio  I 
frequently  hear  schoolmasters  say,  in  reply  to  recommendations  to 
teach  Social  Science  in  their  schools,  that  they  already  teach  it. 

On  the  practical  value  of  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  economic 
science  to  the  working  classes,  it  would  be  altogether  superfluous  to 
offer  any  remarks  before  the  members  of  this  Association.  If  a 
public  opinion  in  favour  of  the  teaching  of  the  subject  in  our  common 
schools  does  not  already  exist,  we  may  hope  that  the  influence  of  the 
A^wociation  will  speedily  create  one. 

If  it  be  objected  that  it  is  impossible  to  find  time  for  teaching  these 
things  in  common  schools,  the  obvious  reply  is,  '  Take  some  of  the 
time  at  present  devoted  to  grammar,  political  and  historical  geogra- 
phy, and  history.' 

Judging  from  the  character  of  the  class-books  and  text-books  most 
extensively  employed,  the  utility  of  much  of  the  instruction  given  in 
these  subjects  is  exceedingly  questionable.  A  painfully  minute 
acquaintance  with  the  classification  of  the  ultimate  particles  of  speech, 
with  universal  topographical  and  statistical  information,  and  with  chro- 
nological and  genealogical  tables,  can  scarcely  be  considered  indis- 
])ensablc  to  the  children  of  the  poor.     Such  knowledge  has  neither 

*  See  Mr.  Hastings*  Paper,  at  page  403. 
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edaoating  power  nor  practical  value,  for  it  is  not  by  /acts  but  by   • 
ikoughta  that  men  are  educated. 

The  return  would  ap|>ear  to  show  a  tolerably  active  demand  on  the 
part  of  teachers  for  works  relating  to  the  principles  of  their  own  pro- 
fevion.  But  it  is  necessary  to  state  that  njcarly  40  per  cent,  of  the 
books  ordered  were  copies  of  collections  of  ready-made  lessons.  The 
systematic  treatises  on  the  principles  of  eilncation,  a  knowledge  of 
which  would  enable  teachers  to  make  their  own  lessons,  had  but  a 
small  sale,  for  so  large  a  number  of  schools,  containing,  in  most 
indtances,  pupil  teachers  under  professional  training. 

I  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  the  enormous  preponderance  which 
the  sale  of  the  books  of  the  Irish  Commissioners  has  over  the  sale 
of  other  books  under  the  same  heads. 

Of  the  902,926  reading  lesson  books  ordered,  480,724,  or  more  than 
one-half,  were  copies  of  the  books  of  the  Irish  reading  series.  No 
other  series  reached  100,000  copies. 

Of  the  16,299  copies  of  books  of  poetry  ordered,  8546,  or,  again, 
more  than  one-half,  were  copies  of  the  two  volumes  of  selections  pub- 
lished by  the  Commissioners. 

Of  the  104,974  copies  ordered  of  works  on  grammar  and  English 
language,  20,965  were  copies  of  the  grammar  of  the  Irish  Board, 
wbioh  thus  had  about  one-fifth  of  the  total  sale. 

Of  the  135)323  copies  of  arithmetical  works  ordered,  nearly  50,910, 
or  37  per  cent,  were  copies  of  the  Irish  *  First  Book  of  Arithmetic' 
No  other  arithmetic  reached  11,000  copies.  Tlie  higher  arithmetic 
of  the  Board  came  second  among  the  text-books^  its  sale  being  4687 
oopies. 

Of  the  5404  copies  ordered  of  works  on  bookkeeping,  3589,  or  66 
percent.,  were  copies  of  the  Irish  book.  No  other  work  on  the  subject 
reached  1 100  oopiep. 

Of  the  6786  copies  ordered  of  works  on  mensuration,  the  two  books 
l^  the  Irish  Boatxl  had  together  4950  copies,  or  7  2  per  cent. 

Among  the  76,696  copies  ordered  under  the  head  of  |K>1itical  and 
hiBtorical  geography,  the  Compendium  by  the  Irish  Board  took  the 
lead  with  8682  copies,  or  about  10  per  cent. 

The  Irish  'Agricultural  Class  Book*  had  a  sale  of  1366  copies,  or 
70  per  cent,  of  the  1933  copies  ordered  under  the  head  of  gardening 
and  agriculture. 

The  only  exceptions  to  the  rule  were  the  works  on  algebra,  geome- 
try, and  natural  philosophy. 

The  defects  of  the  Irish  reading  series  were  well  pointed  out  by 
the  writer  of  some  able  articles,  on  the  subject  of  Elementary  School- 
Books^  which  were  published  in  the  English  Journal  of  Hducation  in 

1854-5. 

'  The  first  book/  he  says,  '  a])pears  to  have  been  written  with  an 

exclusive  view  to  reading  as  a  mechanical  exercise,  for  a  great  part  of 
it  is  sheer  nonsense.  This  is  a  serious  defect,  for  everything  that  a 
child  learns  should  have  a  distinct  meaning,  however  simple.  The 
second  book  is  good,  but  a  great  part  of  its  sequels  is  more  difficult 
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than  the  third  book,  to  which  thej  are  intended  as  an  introduction* 
Again,  some  part  of  the  latter  is  as  easy  as  the  second  book.  With 
the  fourth  book,  however,  we  have  more  serious  grounds  of  quarrel. 
We  do  not  remember  to  have  seen  a  greater  number  of  blunders  than 
are  contained  in  the  geographical  portion  of  this  volum&  We  have 
been  from  year  to  year  hoping  that  they  would  disappear  in  a  new 
edition,  but  we  perceive  that  they  still  disgrace  the  last  as  yet  issued. 
(This  is  still  true.)     .  .  . 

'  We  would  respectfully  urge  on  the  Commissioners  the  expediency 
of  making  some  additions  to  these  works,  in  order  to  keep  them  on  a 
level  with  the  progress  which  has  taken  place  in  the  application  of 
science  to  social  purposes  since  their  first  publication.  For  example, 
we  would  fain  find  in  them  some  notice  of  railroads,  electric  tele- 
graphs, and  other  inventions.' 

'  The  Irish  series,*  this  writer  further  says, '  abounds  in  words  which 
no  pupils,  and  not  many  elementary  teachers,  comprehend,  and  which, 
from  their  abstract  or  figurative  character,  are  not  easy  to  explain  off- 
hand ;  and  yet  it  does  not  furnish  the  slightest  assistance  towards 
interpreting  such  expressions,  or  even  a  hint  that  they  need  interpre- 
tation. The  consequence  of  this  is,  that  by  the  common  run  of 
teachers  they  are  passed  over,  under  the  educational  fiction  that  the 
children  micst  understand  them,  until  some  inquisitive  visitor  asks  the 
meaning  of  one  of  them,  and  brings  out  an  answer  more  creditable  to 
the  children*s  imagination  than  to  their  knowledge.' 

The  deficiencies  of  the  Reading-book  for  Female  Schools  were 
ably  pointed  out  by  a  correspondent  of  the  journal,  at  the  same 
period.  The  following  are  his  leading  criticisms : — '  Some  of  the 
best  extracts  are  from  Abbott,  and  from  the  Quarterly  JattmcU  of 
JEdticatum  ;  and  having  been  written  for  teachers,  not  for  pupils,  the 
style  is  suited  to  the  understanding  of  grown-up  people.'  '  In  other 
extracts  the  ideas  are  of  the  simplest  kind,  but  are  sometimes  put  into 
language  that  is  pompous  or  absurd,  and  sometimes  are  so  vaguely 
and  confusedly  expressed,  that  they  have  to  be  disentangled  from  the 
mass  of  words  beneath  which  they  lie  concealed,  before  they  are  intel- 
ligible.* '  Towards  the  end  of  the  book  there  are  articles  on  educa- 
tion, in  which,  as  the  subject  is  larger,  the  faults  are  more  compli- 
cated. Not  only  is  the  language  bad,  but  the  ideas  are  vague  and 
confused.'  *0f  the  no  pieces  of  poetry  given  in  the  book,  few 
contain  poetical  thoughts  clothed  in  harmonious  words;  a  large 
number  are  from  second-rate  poets  of  an  antiquated  school,  not, 
indeed,  without  some  merit,  but  merit  of  a  kind  that  does  not  come 
home  to  the  sympathies  of  young  people.'  '  Another  objection  to  a 
large  proportion  of  the  moral  and  religious  pieces  is,  that  they  are  on 
subjects  the  very  nature  of  which  is  unintelligible  to  a  child.' 

The  Irish  reading  books  were  certainly  a  great  advance  at  the  time 
of  their  original  publication,  when  the  present  educational  movement 
was  in  its  iufancy ;  but,  as  compared  with  other  reading  books  now 
iu  use,  they  cannot,  as  it  appears  to  me,  be  considered  to  possess  more 
than  an  average  degree  of  merit 

The  Irish  books  on  special  departments  of  instruction  have  never, 
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80  fiir  as  I  am  aware,  been  considered  to  possess  more  than  average 
merits  and,  at  the  present  time,  they  are  certainly  below  the 
average. 

It  is  evident  that  the  continued  and  increasing  preponderance  of 
the  Irish  books  in  the  schools  of  Great  Britain  is  mainly  due  to  their 
extraordinary  and  altogether  abnormal  cheapness.  The  evil  effects  of 
tlie  interference  by  the  Government  with  the  free  action  of  trade  are 
thus  beginning  to  be  practically  demonstrated  in  the  case  of  these  books. 

This  extreme  cheapening  of  the  Irish  books  is  unjust  to  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  other  school  books,  detrimental  to  educational  lite- 
rature, and  prejudicial  to  education  itself  It  is  unjust  to  the  authors 
and  publishers  of  other  school  books,  for  their  works  do  not  compete 
on  equal  terms  with  the  works  which  have  this  advantage  in  the 
market.  It  is  detrimental  to  school  literature,  for  this  unjust  compe- 
tition deters  men  of  talent  and  experience  from  writing  new  works 
for  the  use  of  schools.  It  is  prejudicial  to  education  itself,  not  only  on 
this  latter  acoount,  but  because  the  books  thus  cheapened  keep  better 
books  out  of  the  schools. 

The  evil  effects  of  the  un&ir  competition  of  the  Irish  books  in  the 
English  market  have  rather  been  increased  than  diminished  by 
throwing  open  the  copyright  in  them  to  the  trade  generally.  Had 
the  Government  sold  the  copyright  to  some  one  publishing  firm,  these 
books  would  then  have  been  placed  upon  the  same  footing  in  the 
market  as  other  books ;  but  the  throwing  open  of  the  right  to 
print  them,  and  of  all  the  benefits  of  their  previous  advertisement, 
only  increased  the  undue  advantage  which  they  cdready  had  in  the 
competition,  for  the  rivalry  of  different  firms  immediately  had  the 
effect  of  still  further  cheapening  them.  They  are  now  being  mul- 
tiplied in  all  directions,  and,  as  special  editions  are  issued  for  middle 
class  schools,  we  may  judge  that  they  are  about  to  expel  all 
other  books  from  these  schools,  as  well  as  from  the  schools  for  the 
poor. 

Another  result  of  the  same  rivaliy  is,  that  the  books  are  being 
multiplied  with  all  their  defects  and  errors  in  them  ;  for  to  incur  the 
expense  of  employing  competent  persons  to  revise  them  would  neces- 
sitate the  raising  of  the  prices,  and  this  would  place  a  revised  edition 
at  ft  disadvantage  in  the  market.  Thus  these  defects  and  errors  will 
be  perpetuated  for  some  time  to  come. 

The  €k)vemmeut  cannot  now  recall  the  right  of  publishing  these 
books;  but  the  managers  and  teachers  of  schools  may  do  much 
towards  mitigating  the  evils  pointed  out,  by  endeavouring  to  select 
the  best  books  in  the  market,  even  though  they  should  cost  a  little 
more. 

Another  subject,  to  which  I  feel  it  important  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  promoters  of  education,  is  the  antiquity  (if  I  may  so  term  it) 
of  the  information  contained  in  many  of  the  books  of  geography  which 
are  at  present  in  use  in  the  schools.  I  will,  with  your  permission,  lay 
before  you  some  specimens  of  the  information  which  multitudes  of  the 
riaing  generation  are  now  acquiring,  under  the  delusion  that  it  is 
Mocfam  geography. 
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A  well-known  work,  called '  Geography  Greneralized/  the  current  edi- 
tion of  which  is  dated  1859,  and  purports  to  be  'revised  and  oor- 
rected,'  contains,  in  the  maps  and  in  the  division  on  political  geo- 
graphy, the  following,  among  other,  instances : — 

In  the  maps  of  the  Western  Hemisphere  and  of  North  America, 
the  entire  territory  of  the  United  States  is  represented  as  lying  on 
this  side  of  the  Bocky  Mountains.  In  the  map  of  South  America, 
the  old  confederation  of  Colombia  (which  was  broken  up  in  183 1)  is 
shown,  and  Bolivia  is  marked  as  a  part  of  La  Plata. 

At  p.  177,  Prussia  and  Sardinia  are  mentioned  as  countries  under 
ahaoltUe  monarchies,  only  in  a  less  degree  than  Turkey,  Russia,  and 
Austria. 

A  liet,  on  p.  181,  of  the  colonies  and  foreign  possessions  of  Great 
Britain  does  not  include  P^u  or  British  Colombia  (Oregon  is  men- 
tioned), and  enumerates  Berar  and  Gude  among  '  tributary  and  pro- 
tected states  ;'  and  at  p.  239,  it  is  stated  that  'the  British  have  can- 
aiderahU  influence  in  Assam.' 

At  p.  187,  the  population  of  London  is  stated  to  amount  to  ^  up- 
wards of  a  million  and  a  hslf.' 

At  p.  a  1 2,  the  expedition  sent  out  by  the  British  Gk>vemment  to 
the  Niger,  in  1 841,  is  spoken  of  in  the  text  as  now  happening,  and  in 
an  explanatory  (?)  foot  note  as  recent.  None  of  the  recent  discoveries 
are  embodied  in  the  description  of  Africa  which  follows. 

In  a  list  of  the  United  States,  on  pp.  245-6,  ten  states  (or  terri- 
tories) ai^  omitted.  The  whole  of  C^tral  America  is  spoken  of  as 
the  '  republic*  of  Guatemala,  and  both  this  territory  and  Mexico  are 
said  to  have  been  Uudy  Spanish  possessions.  (They  date  their  inde- 
pendence from  18 13  and  1823  respectively.) 

Keferences  are  made  in  several  parts  of  the  book  to  statistics  of 
1840  and  even  earlier  years. 

The  current  edition*  of  the  *  Outlines  of  Geography,'  published 
under  the^direction  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  contains  the 
two  following  statements,  among  many  similar  ones  : — 

'  The  inhabitants  of  that  part  of  the  Turkish  dominions  known  by 
the  name  of  Greece  have  l<Uely  made  themselves  independent' 

'  The  two  islands  of  which  New  Zealand  consists  are  inhabited  by 
savage  tribes,  but  Europeans  have  now  begun  to  settle  among  them, 
and  the  Gospel  has  taken  root' 

The  *  Epitome  of  Geography'  published  by  the  Irish  Board,  Mil- 
ner's  '  Universal  Geography,'  by  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
'  Colonies  of  Great  Britain'  by  the  Nationfd  Society,  all  the  geogra- 
phies of  the  Scottish  School  Book  Association,  and  many  others, 
contain  similar  errors.  The  population  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  is  given  in  several  of  these  books  according  to  the  census  of 
1 84 1,  and  in  one  or  two  according  to  that  of  1831. 

The  geographical  lessons  in  some  of  the  reading  books  are  open 
to  the  same  objection.     The  antiquity  of  the  geographical  infor- 


*  A  revised  edition  has  been  published  since  this  Paper  was  read. 
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mation  given  in  the  Irish  Fourth  Book  has  already  been  alluded 
ta  The  following  statements  occur  in  the  current  edition  (that  of 
1858):— 

P.  56.  '  All  the  trade  artd  manufactures  of  London  are  carried  on 
in  the  city,* 

P.  109.  'If  any  of  his  (the  sultan*s)  nobles  or  attendants  dis- 
please him,  he  instantly  orders  them  to  be  put  to  death  without  trial.* 

P.  127.  'Egypt  was  till  very-  lately  governed  by  the  Turks,  but 
a  pacha  or  governor  under  the  sultan,  called  Mahomed  Ali,  has  re- 
belled against  his  master  and  made  himself  an  independent  sovereign 
of  the  country.' 

P<  155.     'Van  Diemen*s  Land  is  still  a  penal  colony.' 

P.  156.  'The  New  Zealanders  are  fond  of  fighting,  and  in  war 
very  cruel,  actually  eating  the  flesh  of  the  prisoners  they  take 
in  battle.' 

The  Second  Collection  of  Instructive  Extracts  by  the  Scottish 
School  Book  Association,  in  the  edition  now  in  use  in  the  schools, 
gives  the  popidation  of  Great  Britain  as  it  was  before  the  census  of 
1831. 

The  same  objection  applies  to  many  of  the  atlases  and  separate 
maps  at  present  in  use.  The  following  are  the  inaccuracies  which 
oocor  most  frequently  : — 

Europe.  Boundary  between  Russia  and  Turkey  not  given  as  defined 
in  porsuanctf  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856).  Aland  Ides  coloured  as 
belonging  to  Sweden,  as  they  did  before  1 809. 

Atia.  One  or  more  of  the  following  provinces  not  marked  as  por- 
taons  of  our  Indian  empire — the  Punjaub,  Scinde,  Oude,  Nagpore, 
AflMim,  Pegu,  and  Tenasserim. 

Afiicc^  The  Mountains  of  the  Moon  shown  as  if  they  were  still 
believed  to  range  east  and  west.  The  whole  of  the  interior  marked 
'unknown.'  Neither  the  Orange  River  Free  State  nor  the  Trans- 
vaal Republic  indicated  in  any  way. 

America.  The  territorial  extent  and  divisions  of  the  United  States 
given  as  they  existed  before  1848,  or  even  earlier.  The  five  republics 
of  Central  America  represented  as  still  forming,  (i)  a  confederation, 
as  they  did  before  1839,  ^^  (2)  t^©  kingdom  or  Captain-Generalcy  of 
Guatemala,  under  Spain,  as  they  did  before  1823,  and  the  three 
republics  of  the  north  of  South  America  as  still  forming  the  Con- 
federation of  Colombia,  as  they  did  before  183 1. 
*  Some  of  the  books  on  arts  and  manufactures  are  also  open  to  objec- 
tion on  this  ground.  They  fail  to  embody  many  of  the  principal 
inventions  and  improvements  which  have  recently  been  made,  and, 
althoiiigh  bearing  a  recent  date,  are  often  applicable  only  to  the 
Btate  of  the  mechanical  arts  upwards  of  twenty  years  ago. 

In  *  Griffin's  Book  of  Ti-ades,'  the  current  edition  of  which  is  dated 
1858,  there  occur  the  following  examples  : 

At  page  291,  the  old  mail  coaches  are  described  as  an  existing  mode 
of  oonveyance,  and  it  is  stated  that  '  although  they  carry  passengei-H, 
their  more  important  use  is  to  convey  the  mail  rapidly  from  one  part 
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of  the  country  to  another,  a  matter,  among  a  commercial  nation  snch 
as  ours,  of  very  great  importance.' 

At  page  297,  railways  are  alluded  to  as  just  coming  into  use,  and 
the  one  between  Liverpool  and  Manchester  is  stated  to  be  'that  which 
is  most  noted  as  a  railway  for  passengers  as  well  as  goods.' 

At  page  303,  speaking  of  the  Thames  tunnel,  this  book  says, 
'  Qovemment  has  now  agreed  to  advance  the  necessary  money,  and 
there  is  every  hope  that  this  magnificent  undertaking  will  at  length 
be  prosecuted  to  a  successful  termination.' 

No  mention  is  anywhere  made  of  electrotyping,  photography,  or 
electric  telegraphs,  and,  to  judge  from  this  book,  one  would  suppose 
that  the  mechanical  arts  must  have  been  stationary  for  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century. 

In  some  instances,  the  antiquated  character  of  the  information  con- 
tained in  a  book  appears  to  arise  from  too  large  an  edition  having 
been  printed  for  the  demand  that  has  followed.  When  this  happens, 
is  is  not  unusual  to  find  the  old  body  issued  with  a  new  face,  bearing 
a  new  date,  and  the  price  perhaps  reduced  An  edition  of  the 
'  System  of  Universal  Geography,'  by  Malte  Brun  and  Balbi,  has 
just  made  a  leap  of  this  kind,  by  which  it  has  become  eight  years 
younger.  In  the  majority  of  cases,  however,  the  works  are  stereo- 
typed, and  impression  after  impression  is  printed  off  with  none  but 
the  most  insignificant  alterations.  The  date  on  the  title-page  is, 
nevertheless,  continually  advanced,  and  each  successive  edition  marked 
'  new  and  .corrected.' 

I  do  not  mean  to  condemn  the  practice  of  stereotyping  books  of  this 
class;  but  I  think  the  public  has  a  right  to  expect  that  each  edition 
shall  be  brought  up  bon&  fide  to  the  actual  state  of  &cts  at  the  date 
which  it  bears  in  its  title-page.  In  order  to  guard  against  purchasing 
incorrect  works  for  the  use  of  their  schools,  the  managers  and  teachers 
should  endeavour  to  inspect  specimen  copies  of  the  current  editions, 
before  ordering  supplies  of  any  works  containing  information  of  a 
temporary  character. 

The  remarks  just  made,  as  well  as  those  under  the  previous  head, 
show  how  desirable  it  is,  for  the  sake,  not  only  of  individual 
schools,  but  of  schools  generally,  that  the  managers  and  teachers 
should  have  the  fullest  liberty  of  selecting  books  for  the  use  of  the 
pupils.  No  educational  society  should,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
require  the  schools  in  connexion  with  it  to  use  the  books  publish^ 
by  it;  nor  should  any  school  be  bound  down  by  its  trust-deed  to  use* 
the  books  of  any  particular  society.  Further,  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors, who,  in  the  eyes  of  country  school  managers  and  teachers, 
represent  the  Government  in  all  its  authority,  should  avoid  every  inter- 
ference in  the  sale  and  in  the  production  of  school  books.  They  have 
already  been  instructed  by  the  department  under  which  they  act  (see 
Minutes  1857-8,  p.  25),  to  refrain  from  giving  any  official  sanc- 
tion to  particular  works.  The  spirit  of  these  instructions  requires 
that  they  should  also  keep  their  own  hands  entirely  clear  of  the 
writing  or  editing  of  school  books. 
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On  the  Relation  of  Ragged  SchooU  to  the  Educational  System 
of  the  Country^  and  their  Consequent  Claim  to  a  full  Share 
of  the  Parliamentary  Grant.  By  Mary  Carpenter,  Bristol. 

IT  IB  well  oocasionallj  to  revert  to  first  principles.  It  is  especially 
necessary,  when  a  new  system  has  arisen,  intended  to  meet  particular 
wants  and  to  remedy  particular  evils,  to  test,  from  time  to  time,  its 
adaptation  to  supply  those  wants,  and  to  meet  those  evils,  as  well  as 
to  examine  how  far  it  accords  with  the  principles  on  which  it  was 
originally  founded. 

Such  general  review  of  the  educational  condition  of  our  country,  its 
excellences,  and  its  shortcomings,  was  last  year  afforded  to  this  sec- 
tion by  the  presidential  address,  and  it  was  given  by  one  who,  from 
his  high  official  position  in  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education, 
must  be  fully  conversant,  not  only  with  its  principles,  but  with  its 
general  action.  Comparing,  as  he  did,  the  educational  condition  of 
oar  country  with  that  of  most  other  European  nations,  we  might,  to  a 
superficial  observer,  appear  to  be  deficient,  because  we  cannot  exhibit 
the  complete  governmental  regulations  for  the  education  of  the  work- 
ing daases  which  are  the  boast  of  France,  Russia,  Prussia,  and  other 
countries.  The  British  nation  is  impatient  of  bondage  of  any  kind, 
and  would  not  tolerate  the  thraldom  even  of  an  education  imposed 
forcibly  on  it  'The  State  system  abroad,'  he  remarks,  'acted 
mechanically  by  regulations  ;  lacking  this  element,  ours,  which  could 
hardly  be  oaUed  a  system,  and  yet  was  strong  in  moral  influence, 
originated  by  compassion,  sympathy,  and  religious  zeal,  which  im- 
parted vitality  regulations  could  not  It  was  a  labour  of  love,  not  of 
office.'  Such  being  then  the  spirit  of  the  educational  movement  of 
our  country,  it  has,  from  the  first,  been  the  principle  of  State  assis- 
tance to  encourage,  not  to  force — to  give  aid,  where  needed,  under 
such  conditions  as  should  secure  right  application  of  funds,  and  to 
stimulate  to  voluntary  effort,  rather  than  substitute  for  it  govern- 
ment institutions,  however  excellent  Such  a  principle  is  admirable, 
and  gives  the  fullest  scope  for  improvement,  and  free  adaptation  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  country.  But  it  involves  very  high  responsibili- 
ties^  and  requires  frequent  examinations  and  inquiries  into  the  work- 
ing of  different  systems,  and  the  results  of  particular  modes  of  action. 
Now,  one  of  the  most  striking  evils  which  exists  in  connexion  with 
the  education  of  our  country,  is,  not  an  inadequate  number  of  schools — 
these  the  voluntary  and  zealous  efforts  of  individuals  have  supplied — 
bat  an  enormous  discrepancy  between  the  number  of  children  who 
ought  to  be  at  school  and  those  who  are  actually  in  attendance ;  also 
the  veiy  early  period  at  which  children  are  withdrawn  from  schools 
by  their  parents.  This  evil  was  so  glaring  that  a  Conference  was 
oonvened  two  years  ago  expressly  to  consider  it.  The  number  of 
diildren  who  are  growing  up  in  England  without  any  education 
then  revealed  to  the  London  Educational  Conference  by  the 
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President,  H.RH.  the  Prince  Consort.  '  We  are  told,'  he  says, 
*  that  the  total  population  of  England  and  Wales  of  children  between 
the  ages  of  3  and  15  being  estimated  at  41908,690,  only  2,046,848 
attend  school  at  all,  whilst  2,861,848  receive  no  instruction  whatever/ 
Again,  he  continues,  '  carefully  collected  statistics  reveal  to  us  the 
fact  that,  while  almost  600,000  children  between  3  and  15  are  absent 
from  school,  but  known  to  be  employed,  no  less  than  2,200,000  are 
not  at  school,  whose  absence  cannot  be  traced  to  any  ascertained  em- 
ployment or  other  legitimate  cause.'  Other  statistics  laid  before  the 
Conference  showed  that  out  of  1 174  children  at  that  time  maintained 
at  public  expense  in  reformatories,  only  259  had  sufficient  education 
on  entering  the  school  to  read  the  Testament,  and  about  one  half 
were  in  a  state  of  profound  ignorance.  Of  19,336  persons  appre- 
hended in  the  town  of  Liverpool  in  nine  months,  only  three  per 
cent,  could  read  and  write  well  enough  for  any  available  purpose. 

With  a  view  to  stimulate  to  more  regular  i^tendauce  at  school,  an 
essential  element  in  a  good  education,  the  Committee  of  Oonncil 
offered  a  capitation  of  5«.  per  annum  to  the  managers  of  pay  schools 
for  every  child  who  had  been  in  attendance  for  a  certain  number  of 
days  in  a  year;  and  not  only  held  out  other  stimulants  to  the 
acquirement  of  a  good  education,  but  seconded  the  efforts  of  those 
who  afforded  it.  When,  however,  every  effort  has  been  made  by  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Ekiucation,  by  managers  of  schools,  aiKl  by 
private  individuals,  a  very  considerable  number  of  children  remiua 
on  whom  these  have  not  the  slightest  influence.  '  For  a  considerable 
part  of  the  absentees,'  says  the  late  Vice-President  of  the  Committee 
of  Council  on  Education,  'a  warrant  of  the  magistrate  oonvejring 
them  to  a  certified  industrial  school,  or  the  sentence  of  a  judge  to  a 
reformatory,  are,  I  fear,  the  only  effectual  provision— or  by  Ragged 
Schools,  in  which  the  adaptation  to  the  peculiarities  of  the  neglected 
and  the  castaway  have  now  been  recognised  by  their  formal  admission 
to  a  share  in  the  public  grants.' 

The  position  here  assigned  to  Ragged  Schools  is  the  true  one.  They 
are  schools  in  which  the  peculiar  feature  of  the  educational  movement 
is  most  fully  developed  ;  they  originate  entirely  *  in  compassion, 
sympathy,  and  religious  zeal ' — they  have  been  *  a  labour  of  love,  not 
of  office ' — and  thus,  as  truly  remarked  by  Mr.  Cowper,  a  vitality  has 
been  infused  into  them  which  has  enabled  their  supporters  to  sur- 
mount every  difficulty ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  neglect,  misrepre- 
sentation, and  repulses  they  have  endured,  they  have  triumphantly 
proved  that  these  poor,  neglected  children  can  be  induced  to  att«sd 
the  schools  without  any  bribe  but  that  of  Christian  sympathy,  and 
the  natural  desire  of  the  human  mind  to  improve,  that  they  can  be 
taught  and  can  be  made  useful  members  of  society.  It  is  hardly  neces- 
sary here  to  repeat  what  has  been  so  often  laid  before  the  public,  how  in 
one  year  460  old  scholars  presented  themselves,  from  the  Bsgged 
Schools,  with  good  characters  from  employers,  to  the  society  established 
iu  London  for  giving  annually  small  prizes  to  such  ;  1260  were  put 
out  into  situations ;  the  Shoe  Black  Brigade  earned  2981^.  towards 
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their  own  snpport ;  and  in  46  of  the  100  schools  connected  with  the 
union  there  are  no  fewer  than  10,1 17  depositors  in  the  penny  banks, 
who  have  paid  in  3,439?.  !  Such  results,  in  different  degrees,  will 
be  found  wherever  Ragged  Schools  have  been  faithfully  and  efficiently 
worked.  They  are,  as  again  Mr.  Oowjier  most  truly  observed, 
the  very  schools  which  meet  the  peculiar  necessities  of  these  school- 
n^lected  children,  who  are  untouched  by  the  existing  day  schools. 
Cramped  by  no  theories,  bound  down  by  no  preconceived  systems, 
they  have  adapted  themselves  to  the  wants  of  the  class  of  children 
they  have  had  to  deal  with,  and  have  exhibited  a  liberality  in 
pecuniary  contributions,  and  an  amount  of  self-sacrificing  effort  un- 
rivalled in  any  other  educational  department 

Surely,  then,  if  any  schools  are  aided,  Ragged  Schools  should  be 
80  I  If  help  is  given  by  Government  to  enable  the  labouring  classes, 
who  can  and  will  do  something  themselves,  to  obtain  a  good  educa- 
tion, why  does  it  not  help  those  perishing  thousands  or  millions  who 
neither  can  nor  will  give  their  children  schooling.  If  5^.  per 
annum  is  given  to  induce  children  who  pay  to  be  regular  at  school, 
why  ia  nothing  given  to  induce  those  wild  ones  to  be  punctual  t 
That  help  is  deemed  very  needful  to  enable  the  working  classes  to 
obtain  a  suitable  education  is  shown  by  the  sum  expended  annually  in 
providing  teaching  power.  We  learn  from  the  last  published  report 
of  the  Council  that  there  has  been  spent  in  the  year  ending  December 
awt,  1857— 

In  augmenting  the  saliiries  of  certified  masters  and  mis- 
tresses, the  sum  of £64,490  14  10 

BUpends  of  pupil-teachers  and  gratuities  for  their  special 

instmction 199,148    8    o 

In  paying  salaries  of  assistant-teachers 5^544    4    6 

Making  in  all £161, 183     7    4 

whioh  has  been  bestowed  undoubtedly  most  beneficially,  in  aiding  to 
give  an  efficient  teaching  power  to  the  schools  for  the  labouring  por- 
tion of  the  population,  and  as  much  again  has  been  given  towards  the 
ereotion  <^  schools  and  various  other  expenses.  In  illustration  of  the 
valuable  and  important  aid  afforded  to  these  schools  for  the  labouring 
daases,  we  may  refer  to  the  printed  reports  of  the  Harrington  British 
Schools,  Liverpool,  being  the  Fortieth  Report  to  May  ist,  1855,  and 
the  Forty- third  Report,  to  May  ist,  1858. 
The  Harrington  schools  had  on  the  books — 

In  1855,  595  children  and  1 1  pupil- teachers,  entirely  paid  by  Committee 

of  Council,  with  gratuities  to  instructors. 
In  1858,  601     ditto    and  14  ditto  ditto. 

Money  granted  to  the  school  by  Committee  of )  1855  ...  £274  10    o 
Council \  1856  ...     331  II     o 

R.i.«l  by  voluntory  contribution j  J*"  ;;;     ''^  jj    » 

Here  we  see  that  pupil  teachers  have  been  granted  to  the  school  in 
the  proportion  of  nearly  three  for  every  hundred  children  in  atten- 
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dance,  and  that  in  the  year  1855  the  grants  nearly  doubled  the 
Toluntary  contributions,  while  in  1858  they  nearly  quadruple  it. 
There  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  this  admirable  set  of  schools  are 
specially  favoured.  On  the  contrary,  we  know  of  other  schools  receiv- 
ing quite  as  much  fi*om  the  educational  grant,  or  even  more,  and,  as  in 
this  case,  making  a  good  use  of  such  aid,  and  sending  forth  to  the  public 
excellent  trained  teachers,  and  young  persons  well  grounded  in  all 
knowledge  needful  for  the  ordinary  purposes  of  life.  But  why, 
then,  are  these  children  left  uncared  for  and  unhelped  by  the  par- 
liamentary grant?  They  are  not  only  injuring  themselves,  and 
growing  up  unable  to  rise  above  their  position  among  the  dregs  of 
society,  but  they  are  dragging  down  those  above  them,  both  by  actual 
contact  and  indirect  influence.  On  every  account,  and  in  considera- 
tion both  of  the  efforts  of  the  managers  and  the  wants  of  the  children, 
these  schools  would  appear  largely  deserving  of  help.  Yet,  if  we 
examine  the  reports  of  two  Bagged  Schools  which,  from  the  com- 
mencement, have  striven  to  comply  with  the  requirements  of  the 
Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  we  find  that,  while  at  least  four 
times  the  amount  of  voluntary  contribution  may  be  made  to  pay 
schools,  this  is  the  aid  granted  to  the  Bristol  and  to  the  Cardiff 
Bagged  Schools  : — 

1853.    1854.     1855.     1856.     1857. 
£  £  £   '        £  £ 

Bristol    J  ^^l^^tary  contributions  .     .    157  ...  24.6  ...  175  ...  mi  ...  44a 
(  Grovernment  aid     ....       13  ...     81   ...  113  ...  105  ... 

Cardiff  \  ^^^I'^^^T  contributions  .     .  ...  ...  ...  265  ... 

( Grovernment  aid     •     •     •     •  ...  ...  ...     70  ... 

In  1858,  under  the  present  Minute,  the  Bristol  School  has  received 
as  a  maximum  grant  36^.,  and  the  Cardiff  School  34^.,  the  expendi- 
ture of  each  remaining  as  in  former  years,  t.e.,  not  one-sixth  of  the 
voluntary  contributions.  And  though  Bagged  Schools  are  now 
acknowledged  to  be  part  of  the  educational  system  of  the  country, 
yet  no  gi^ants  (except  those  for  the  purchase  of  books  and  maps)  will 
be  made  in  aid  of  the  purely  scholastic  instruction,  unless  a  certificated 
teacher  be  employed ;  and  the  inspector  is  directed  not  even  to  ask  for 
half  the  rent  of  any  part  of  the  premises  which  are  not  used  for 
industrial  instruction. 

Now,  sympathizing  as  we  know  are  individual  members  of  the  Privy 
Council  with  the  Bagged  School  movement,  and  anxious  to  do  justice 
to  all,  we  must  refer  this  state  of  things  to  some  wrong  principles  at 
work,  and  as  these  were,  at  the  last  meeting  of  this  Association,  set 
forth  distinctly  by  the  late  Vice-President,  we  may,  by  endeavouring 
to  show  their  fallacy,  perhaps  lead  to  a  different  system  being 
adopted. 

The  objections  felt  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  to 
giving  efficient  aid  to  Bagged  Schools,  as  then  stated,  reduce  them- 
selves then  into  the  following. 

Firstf  that  in  giving  educational  help,  an  officer  of  the  State  ought 
not  to  take  it  for  granted  that  there  would  be  permanently  a  Bagged 
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School  class  in  the  country,  and  therefore  ought  not  to  make  provision 
for  it. 

Surely  this  is  not  the  principle  on  which  the  government  of  our  coun- 
try is  carried  on  !  It '  arises  from  a  wrong  state  of  things'  unques- 
tionably, that  the  Bagged  School  exists  ;  it  arises  equally  from  a 
'  wrong  state  of  things*  that  the  pauper  class  exists, — that  thousands 
of  our  countrymen  and  women  annually  find  it  impossible  to  obtain 
an  honest  living  in  England, — that  the  sanitary  condition  of  our 
lai^e  towns  is  such  as  to  perpetuate  disease  both  of  body  and  mind, — 
that  crime  is  constantly  committed,  even  in  open  day.  And  does  the 
government  of  our  country  remain  passive,  and  allow  of  tlie  existence 
of  dreadful  evils,  because  these  things  ought  not  to  exist ;  and  does  it 
not  become  a  statesman  to  do  something  more  than  ignore  them  ? 
Should  he  not  rather  grapple  with  each  evil  in  such  way  as  appears 
most  for  the  good  of  society  in  general  and  for  the  individual  con- 
cerned 1  Does  not  the  Government  provide  in  such  way  as  seems  l>est 
for  the  necessities  of  paupers, — aid  in  the  emigration  of  those  whose 
labour  will  find  a  better  market  in  more  distant  parts  of  the  empire, 
— grapple  vigorously  with  the  unwholesome  condition  of  streets  and 
alleys,  and  even  of  private  houses, — ^and  with  respect  to  the  thousands 
of  criminals  who  annually  spring  up  afresh  in  our  country,  does  it  not 
withdraw  them  from  society,  feed  and  clothe  them,  and  otherwise  pro- 
Tide  for  them,  even  at  the  risk  of  appearing  thereby  to  discourage  the 
honeat  labourer,  who  has  often  a  far  more  scanty  fiire  for  himself  and 
fiunily  than  the  pauper  and  the  felon  1  No  Government  does  act  on 
Buch  a  principle  m  other  matters, — why  should  it  do  so  in  respect  to 
the  '  something  rotten  in  our  State,'  which  poisons  its  very  core — the 
millions  of  untaught'  children  who  neither  can  nor  will  avail  them- 
selves of  the  higher  educational  establishments. 

Secondly,  it  was  objected  that '  the  children  of  the  Bagged  School 
dam  were  not  in  general  the  children  of  parents  who  could  not  pay, 
but  rather  of  those  who  would  not  pay.'  A  more  extended 
inquiry  on  the  part  of  the  Committee  of  Council  would  have 
elicited  very  different  results.  The  fundamental  rule  of  the  Loudon 
Ragged  School  Union,  and  of  Bagged  Schools  in  general,  is  to  admit 
8Qch  children  only  as  cannot  attend  the  higher  schools.  Exceptional 
cases  may  of  course  be  met  with  in  individual  schools,  and  any  depar- 
ture from  the  general  rule  should  of  course  be  corrected  ;  but  it  can- 
not be  imagined  that  individual  benevolence  would  be  so  largely  and 
perse veringly  exercised  throughout  the  country  unless  to  supply  a 
very  great  and  glaring  want.  A  recent  examination  into  the  condi- 
tion of  the  children  of  the  Bristol  Bagged  School  proved  that  the 
parents  of  about  one-half  were  actually  receiving  parochial  relief; 
another  portion  were  in  the  lowest  depths  of  poverty,  struggling  with 
difficulty  to  obtain  their  daily  bread,  and  often  obliged  to  come  to  school 
without  having  had  their  morning  meal ;  while  a  third  cLiss  were  the 
chUdren  of  thoroughly  dissolute  parents,  whose  vicious  habits  rendered 
their  children  in  even  a  worse  condition  than  the  others.  The  annual 
▼iait  of  her  Majesty's  Inspector  has  always  confirmed  the  belief  of  the 
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managers,  that  the  ohildren  were  of  the  '  right  dass  ;*  were  it  other- 
wise, it  would  be  easy  to  have  them  removed  to  other  Bchook.  Now, 
we  acknowledge  that  the  last  class,  viz.,  of  parents  who  cannot  pay, 
simply  because  they  choose  to  spend  their  money  in  vicious  indul- 
gence, presents  an  apparent  difficulty,  as  it  might  seem  that  they  are 
being  rewarded  for  their  neglect  by  a  gratuitous  education  being  given 
to  their  children.  It  is  forgotten  that  parents  in  so  low  and  degraded 
a  condition  are  utterly  careless  about  the  education  of  their  chBdren, 
and  do  not  feel  that  any  special  boon  is  conferred  on  them  by  having 
it  given  to  them.  These  are  the  very  children  whom  it  is  most  diffi- 
cult to  induce  to  attend  school  regularly,  and  whom  it  is  most  neces- 
sary to  teach,  for  their  own  sakes  and  the  good  of  society. 

'  And  this  is  not  one  of  the  cases,'  says  so  distinguished  a  political 
economist  as  John  Stuart  Mill,  '  in  which  the  tender  of  help  perpe- 
tuates the  state  of  things  which  renders  help  necessary.  Instruction, 
when  it  is  really  such,  does  not  enervate,  but  strengthens  as  well  as 
enlarges  the  active  fisMmlties ;  in  whatever  manner  acquired,  its  effisct 
on  the  mind  is  favourable  to  the  spirit  of  independence  j  and  when, 
unless  had  gratuitously,  it  would  not  be  had  at  all,  help  in  this  form 
has  the  opposite  tendency  to  that  which  in  so  many  other  cases  makes 
it  objectionable  :  it  is  help  towards  doing  without  help.' 

The  third  and  last  argument  against  giving  educational  aid  to 
Bagged  Schools,  is  that  the  doing  so  might  make  them  permanent 
institutions,  and  draw  down  other  schools  to  them,  instead  of  raising 
the  class  received  by  them. 

It  would  indeed  be  right  that  a  Government  should  guard  against 
such  a  danger  if  it  really  existed.  But  we  believe  that  it  is  purely 
imaginary.  During  the  twelve  years  that  Bagged  Schools  have  been 
in  operation,  we  have  never  heard  of  a  single  instance  of  a  National 
or  British  School  being  drawn  down  to  the  condition  of  a  Bagged 
School,  or  of  its  injury  from  the  proximity  of  one.  On  the  contrary, 
we  do  know  numerous  instances,  and  we  believe  that  the  experience 
is  general,  of  pay  schools  being  decidedly  benefited  by  the  neighbour- 
hood of  a  good  Bagged  School,  which  has  removed  from  the  streets 
wild  children  who  would  otherwise  have  annoyed  and  contaminated 
their  regular  scholars,  and  from  the  schools  a  few  lawless  children  of 
disorderly  parents,  whose  irregularity  of  attendance  prevented  their 
own  improvement,  and  made  them  an  extreme  hindrance  to  others. 

We  know  that  while  Bagged  Schools  have  been  increasing  in 
numbers  during  the  last  twelve  years,  pay  schools  have  also,  in  the 
very  same  localities,  showing  that  a  stimulus  was  given  to  education 
in  general,  by  working  on  the  lowest  grades,  and  raising  them; 
indeed,  in  some  cases  Bagged  Schools  have  been  closed,  or  have  ceased 
to  have  that  character,  because  the  children  attending  them  have  been 
raised  to  the  condition  of  attendants  on  National  and  British  Schools. 

Space  does  not  permit  our  enteiing  on  further  details,  which  might 
illustrate  the  following  positions,  but  we  hope  that  they  have  been 
now  clearly  proved  : — 

First.  That  Bagged  Schools,  or  free  day-schools  for  the  children  of 
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the  periBhing  and  dangerous  classes  of  the  community,  form  an 
inteipral  part  of  the  educational  system  of  our  country,  and  bear  a 
▼ery  important  relation  to  the  pay  schools  for  the  labouring  portion 
of  Uie  oommunity. 

Seoondly,  That  they  have  a  consequent  claim  to  a  full  share  of  the 
educational  Parliamentary  grant,  and  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
principleB  already  recognised  by  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Educa- 
tioni  tiiey  ought  to  have  a  larger  share  than  other  schools,  because 
there  ia  necessarily  spent  in  their  support  a  far  larger  amount  of 
voluntary  pecuniary  aid,  and  because  this  grant  is  not  given  for  the 
benefit  of  the  middle  classes  of  society,  who  may  be  supposed  able  to 
help  themselves,  but  for  those  who  need  help  :  these  children  need  it 
more  than  any  others,  both  for  their  own  sakes  and  for  the  welfare 
of  society.  We  have  proved  in  former  papers  that  the  help  given 
must  be  of  a  very  different  kind  from  that  afforded  to  the  higher 
aohoola,  and  adapted  to  the  necessities  of  the  class. 

Thirdly,  That  as  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  does  not 
grant  any  educational  help  to  Ragged  Schools,  though  recognising 
their  exirtenoe,  but  has  even  withdrawn  what  was  given  in  a  former 
Minute  (June,  1856),  presentations  should  at  once  be  made,  to 
induce  them  to  place  Kagged  Schools  on  a  satis&ctory  footing. 

Thus,  we  believe,  should  the  State  take  its  share  in  the  education 
of  its  perislking  children.  This  will  not  relieve  Christian  philanthropic 
e£Ebrt  from  the  work  it  has  undertaken,  but  only  enable  it  to  do  that 
work  more  effectually.  We  must  still  strive  on  with  devoted  efforts, 
oonflecrated  to  Him  who  giveth  to  us  our  talents  that  we  may  render 
them  back  with  rich  increase.  It  is  by  this  combined  action  only 
that  an  effectual  check  can  be  put  on  this  growing  evil  of  ignorance 
and  vice  in  our  country,  and  thus  will  the  duty  be  discharged  by 
society  which  was  so  forcibly  set  forth  by  the  distinguished  consort 
of  our  beloved  Queen.  '  It  is  our  duty,'  said  his  Royal  Highness 
Prince  Albert^  when  concluding  his  address  at  the  Educational  Con- 
ference^ '  the  duty  of  those  whom  Providence  has  removed  from  this 
awful  struggle  and  placed  beyond  this  fearful  danger  of  being  crushed 
beneath  unavoidable  ignorance, — manfully,  unceasingly,  and  un- 
tiringly to  aid,  by  advice,  assistance,  and  example,  the  great  bulk  of 
the  people,  who,  without  such  aid,  must  almost  inevitably  succumb 
to  the  difficulty  of  their  task.  They  will  not  cast  from  them  any 
aiding  hand,  and  the  Almighty  will  bless  the  labours  of  those  who 
work  in  His  cause.' 


On  the  New  Minute  (Aid  to  Science  Instruction)  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  on  Education.   By  George  W.  Hastings. 

Of  late  years  a  greatly  increased  interest  in  natural  science  has  arisen 
throughout  the  country.     The  importance  of  an  acquaintance  with 
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the  laws  regulating  the  material  world  around  ns,  and  with  the 
Turious  developments  of  organic  life,  has  been  fully  recognised,  so 
that  these  branches  of  knowledge  are  no  longer  the  privilege  of  a 
small  scientific  class,  but  have  become  the  common  inheritance  of  all 
cultivated  minds.  It  has  followed  as  a  natural  consequence  that  the 
course  of  education  has  been  enlarged  in  the  direction  of  natural 
science,  that  the  universities  have  established  special  facilities  for  the 
new  studies,  and  that  efforts  have  been  made,  through  mechanics' 
institutes  and  other  similar  institutions,  to  spread  a  taste  for  this  kind 
of  knowledge  among  the  industrial  classes.  Still  there  are  great 
shortcomings  in  our  practical  appreciation  of  the  importance  of  natural 
science,  and  of  a  universal  difiusion  of  its  principles ;  and  to  three  of 
these  shortcomings  I  will  very  briefly  advert. 

1.  The  collections  of  objects  of  natural  history  which  now  exist  in 
many  of  our  chief  towns  are  not  sufficiently  regarded  as  educational 
institutions,  capable,  if  rightly  used,  of  improving  the  intellectual 
training  of  all  classes  of  children.  Museums  are  too  much  looked 
upon  as  repositories  for  objects  of  curiosity,  and  they  ai*e  not  ade- 
quately utilized  in  illustrating  the  natural  productions  and  industrial 
capabilities  of  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  There  may 
be  exceptions  to  this  statement,  but  as  a  rule  it  is  certainly  correct. 

2.  The  value  of  instruction  in  natural  science  as  a  means  of  train- 
ing the  minds  of  children  to  accurate  and  intelligent  observation,  and 
of  developing  mental  faculty,  is  not  generally  appreciated.  In  com- 
paratively few  schools  is  any  real  instruction  given,  even  in  the  ordi- 
nary phenomena  of  nature,  much  less  in  the  secrets  of  that  beautiful 
world,  vital  and  inorganic,  which  the  Creator  has  given  us  for  our 

!)leasure  and  instruction,  as  well  as  for  our  material  use.  Such  know- 
edge  should  be  taught  in  every  school,  and  not  a  child  be  suffered  to 
grow  up  ignorant  of  the  revelations  of  Providence  in  the  world  of 
Nature. 

3.  There  ia  a  want  of  qualified  and  well-trained  teachers  in  these 
branches  of  knowledge.  If  any  zealous  promoter  of  education,  and, 
fortunately,  there  are  many  such,  should  be  desirous  of  utilizing  a 
museum  for  purposes  of  popular  instruction,  or  of  adding  the  truths 
of  natural  science  to  the  ordinary  knowledge  given  at  national  schools, 
he  would  prol>ably  find  some  difficulty  in  finding  teachers  on  whose 
knowledge  and  capacity  he  could  rely.  It  is  true  that,  in  some  insti- 
tutions— such,  for  instance,  as  the  Birmingham  and  Midland  Institute 
— there  is  excellent  instruction  given  in  several  branches  of  science  ; 
but  in  the  country  generally,  such  facilities  for  acquiring  this  kind  of 
knowledge  are  absolutely  non-existent. 

A  minute  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education,  dated  the 
2nd  of  Jime  last,  and  which  we  owe  to  the  President  of  this  depart- 
ment, seems  well  calculated,  if  it  be  adequately  availed  of,  to  remove 
tlicse  obstiicles  in  the  way  of  teaching  natural  history.  This  minute 
adds  natural  history  to  the  class  of  subjects  on  which  the  Science  and 
Art  Department  will  aid  the  industrial  classes  in  obtaining  instruc- 
tion, both  by  examination  and  certification  of  teachers,  and  by  money 
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grants  in  aid.  Examinations  for  certificates  of  three  grades  of  com- 
petency will  be  held  annually  in  the  month  of  November ;  and  any 
certificated  teacher  giviug  instruction  in  a  school  or  science-class  fi>r 
the  industrial  classes,  approved  by  the  Department,  and  in  which  ten 
pupils  shall  be  enrolled,  will  receive  an  annual  grant  of  20/.,  15^.,  or 
lol,  as  the  case  may  be.  Every  such  school  or  class  will  be  exa- 
mined once  a  year,  and  Queen's  prizes  will  be  awarded  to  successful 
students  j  and  I  believe  it  is  in  contemplation  to  hold  a  further  exa- 
mination at  Kensington,  when  these  prizeholders  will  compete  with 
each  other  for  further  distinction.  It  is  intended,  I  may  add,  to 
distribute  the  branches  of  knowledge  included  under  the  term  Natui-al 
History  into  divisions,  so  as  to  render  the  examinations  the  moi*e 
efficient.  This  minute  will  come  into  operation  on  the  ist  November 
next,  and  a  great  opportunity  will  then  be  afforded  for  the  spread  of 
natural  science  through  the  working  population.  The  curators,  or 
other  resident  officers  of  local  museums,  may  qualify  theuiselves  for 
teachers,  and  by  obtaining  even  a  small  class  may  add  to  their  own 
remuneration,  as  well  as  make  the  institution  to  which  they  are 
attached  more  practically  useful.  School  teachers  will  be  stimulated 
to  obtain  certificates  under  the  new  regulations,  and  thus  numerous 
channels  for  the  diffusion  of  a  knowledge  of  natural  history  will  be 
opened  through  the  country. 

It  would  be  easy  to  point  out  the  other  branches  of  instruction  of 
a  similar  nature  fostered  by  the  Committee  of  Council,  such  as  those 
of  geometry  and  navigation,  so  valuable  to  a  population  rife  with 
mechanical  talent  and  seafaring  enterprise  ;  but  I  have  limited  my 
observations  to  the  subject  of  natural  history,  in  order  that  the  atten- 
tion of  those  attending  this  department  may  be  more  prominently 
drawn  to  that  new  feature  in  the  Government  regulations.  There 
are  here  many  zealous  promoters  of  education,  who  have  it  in  their 
power  in  their  several  localities  to  make  this  minute  known,  and  to 
extend  its  practical  working.  Let  such  consider  for  themselves,  if 
they  have  not  done  so  hitherto,  the  importance  of  natural  science  as  a 
means  of  mental  training.  It  is  that  kind  of  knowledge  which  pecu- 
liarly elevates  and  refines  the  intellect,  because  it  reveals  God  to  man. 
It  teaches  His  plans,  imparts  His  idciis,  shows  us  the  types  on  which 
He  has  worked,  guides  us  to  the  inner  secrets  of  His  creation,  and 
makes  us  partakers  of  His  mind.  Of  such,  more  than  of  any  other 
homan  learning,  we  may  say  with  the  great  poet, — 

Ignorance  is  the  curse  of  God, 
Knowledge  the  wing  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven. 


'SCIENCE  AND  ART  DEPARTMENT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

OF  COUNCIL  ON  EDUCATION. 

'AID  TO  SCIENCE  INSTRUCTION. 

*At  South  Kensington,  2nd  day  of  June,  1B59. 

*By  the   Right  Honourable   the   Lords   of  her   Majesty's  Most 
Hononzable  Privy  Council  on  Education. 
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*  Present — ^The  Most  Noble  the  Marqness  of  Salisbury,  K.O.,  Loxd 
President  of  the  Council ;  the  Right  Hon.  C.  B.  Adderlej,  Vioe» 
President  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education. 

'  My  lords  proceed  to  revise  the  minutes  which  have  been  passed  in 
the  Science  and  Art  Department  for  the  encouragement  of  scientific 
instruction  among  the  industrial  classes  of  this  country  who  have 
already  received  primary  education. 

'  I.  All  former  minutes  relating  to  science  or  trade  schools,  and 
scientific  class  instruction,  except  those  referring  to  naTigation, 
public  lectures,  and  the  training  of  teachers  (as  hereafter  appended), 
are  hereby  cancelled,  and  the  following  regulations  are  substituted  ia 
their  place : — 

*  II.  The  Science  and  Art  Department  will  hereafter  assist  the  indus- 
trial classes  of  this  country  in  supplying  themselves  with  instruction 
in  the  rudiments  of — 

*  T.  Practical  and  descriptive  geometry,  with  mechanical  and 
machine  drawing,  and  building  construction, 

*  2.  Physics, 
*3.  Chemistry, 

*  4.  Geology  and  mineralogy  (applied  to  mining), 

*  5.  Natural  history, 

by  augmentation  grants  in  aid  of  salary  to  competent  teachers,  and 
by  payments  and  prizes  on  successful  results,  and  grants  for  appa- 
ratus, <fec. 

'  III.  Any  school  or  science  class,  either  existing  or  about  to  be 
established,  and  duly  approved  by  the  Science  and  Art  Department, 
may  apply  through  its  managers  for  a  certificated  teacher,  or  for  the 
certification  of  any  teacher,  in  any  one  or  more  of  the  above-named 
branches  of  science. 

*  IV.  Examinations  for  certificates  of  three  grades  of  competency  to 
teach  any  of  the  above-named  sciences  will  be  held  annually  by  the 
Department  in  the  last  week  of  November,  in  the  metropolis,  as  fol- 
lows : — 

'Nos.  I,  2,  and  5,  at  South  Kensington. 

*  No.  3,  at  the  Royal  College  of  Chemistry,  Oxford-street. 

*  No.  4,  at  the  School  of  Mines,  Jermyn-street 

*  Annual  grants,  in  augmentation  of  salaries  of  teachers  so  certified 
to  teach  in  any  of  the  above-mentioned  sciences,  will  be  given  as  fol- 
lows : — 

*  For  the  ist  grade  of  competency,  20^. 

„         2nd       „  „  15^. 

„         3rd       „  „  10^. 

*  Any  teacher  holding  a  certificate  of  competency  to  give  primary 
instruction  will  receive  from  the  Science  and  Art  Department  a  sum 
equal  to  the  augmentation  grant  which  has  been  attached  to  such 
certificate,  in  addition  to  the  grants  above  mentioned. 

*  VI.  Such  grants  will  only  be  made  while  the  teacher  is  giving 
instruction  in  a  School  or  Science  Class  for  the  Industrial  Classes  ap- 
proved by  the  Department. 
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'  YII.  The  Department  will  require  that  suitable  premises  shall  be 
fcnmd  and  maintained  at  the  cost  of  the  locality  where  the  school  or 
daas  is  held  ;  that  the  names  of  ten  students  shall  be  entered  whose 
fees  for  half  a  year  shall  have  been  paid  in  advance ;  and  that  the 
looal  managers  shall  guarantee,  for  the  support  of  the  schools  and 
teachers,  from  fees  or  local  funds,  a  sum  at  least  equal  to  the  grants  so 
long  as  they  shall  be  paid.  If,  at  any  time,  neither  fees  of  pupils  nor 
local  funds  cover  the  requisite  amount,  it  must  be  inferred  that  there 
is  no  demand  for  instruction  in  the  above-named  sciences  in  that 
locality  whidi  the  Government  is  justified  in  aiding,  and  the  assis- 
tance of  the  Department  will  be  withdrawn. 

'YIIL  Every  school  or  class  having  a  certified  teacher  will  be 
inspected  and  examined  once  a  year  by  the  Department,  and  Queen's 
prises  of  an  honorary  kind  will  be  awarded  to  successful  students. 

'TX.  Payments  will  be  made  to  the  teacher  on  each  first-class 
Qneen's  prize  obtained  by  the  student,  3^. ;  on  each  second  class,  2I, ; 
and  on  each  third  class,  i^ 

'X.  A  grant  towards  the  purchase  of  apparatus,  fittings,  dia- 
grams, &c.,  of  50  per  cent,  on  the  cost  of  them,  will  continue  to  be 
afiTorded  to  schools  and  classes  in  mechanics*  and  similar  institutions. 

'  Henbt  Cole,  Secretary,^ 


The  Religion  of '  Secular*  Schools,  and  their  Claim  to  Govern- 
ment Aid^  By  B.  Templar,  Head  Master  of  the  Manchester 
Model  Secular  School. 

There  is  in  England  and  Scotland  a  class  of  schools  called  'secular' 
schools,  not  because  they  are  anti-religious,  or  even  non-religious,  but 
aimply  because  the  Bible  is  not  used  in  them.  For  this  one  reason, 
every  secular  school  that  has  applied  for  Government  aid  has  had  it 
relu8ed|  the  distributors  of  the  Parliamentary  grant  for  education 
saying  they  '  have  always  required  that  religious  as  well  as  secular 
instruction  shall  be  given  in  all  schools  receiving  aid  from  that  fund,' 
and  that  for  such  reli^ous  instruction  the  use  of  the  Bible  is  necessary. 

The  reply  to  this  is,  that  whatever  meaning  the  Committee  of 
Cooncil  on  Education  may,  in  their  minds,  attach  to  the  term  '  religious 
instruction,'  they,  by  their  practice,  show  that  they  mean  nothing 
more  than  such  religious  instruction  as  is  already  given  in  secular 
schools. 

Now,  if  this  reply  be  valid,  if  in  secular  schools  as  much  of  religious 
instraction  be  given  as  the  State  in  any  way  declares  to  be  necessary, 
tiiey  have,  on  this  ground,  as  strong  a  claim  upon  the  educational  grant 
as  have  any  schools.  I  hope  to  prove  their  claim  by  the  answer  I 
shall  give  to  the  question — What  is  the  religion  of  '  secular'  schools  1 

It  is,  in  addition  to  sotmd  moral  instruction,  the  production  of  an 
intelligent,  profound,  and  abiding  veneration  and  love  for  God,  and 
oonsequently  of  such  a  reverent,  devotional  frame  of  mind  as  is  a  con- 
stant source  of  the  purest  and  most  elevating  joy. 
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Bat  how  is  this  done  where  there  is  no  Bible  ?  The  secular  teacher 
does  it  by  directing  his  pupils*  attention  to  the  evidences  of  Crod's 
infinite  power,  wisdom,  and  goodness  which  appear  in  teaching,  among 
others,  the  sciences  of  physics,  physiology,  sociid  economy,  and  morals. 

While  teaching  physics,  he  calls  attention  to  the  many  exceedingly 
useful  properties  of  natural  objects  and  agents,  to  the  permanence  of 
these  properties,  to  the  invariable  certainty  with  which  they  act,  and 
to  the  fiskct  that  the  tendency  of  their  properties  and  operations  is 
beneficent.  For  example  :  he  shows  what  are  the  remarkable  proper- 
ties of  heat  and  gravitation,  and  some  of  the  numberless  important 
uses  to  which  they  are  applied  in  art,  science,  and  domestic  life ;  and 
his  pupils  at  once  see  that  not  only  much  of  our  daily  comfort,  but  our 
very  existence,  depends  upon  the  uniform,  unvarying  exercise  of  these 
properties  with  which  God  in  His  wisdom  and  goodness  has  invested 
them.  A  clear  perception  of  this  fact  never  fails  powerfully  to  excite 
their  grateful  admiration  and  wondering  awe. 

Physiology  is  made  to  furnisli  even  more  striking  proofs  of  creative 
wisdom  and  goodness  than  these.  The  teacher  shows  that  every  organ 
has  some  useful  functiou  to  perform,  and  that  it  is  fitted  in  the  best 
possible  manner  for  the  performance  of  that  function  ;  and  that  the 
organs  and  functions  are  adapted  to  others,  and  to  the  external  world, 
with  surpassing  wisdom  and  benevolence.  His  pupils  see  this  in  the 
adaptation  of  the  eye  to  the  reception  and  exclusion  of  light ;  of  the 
forms  of  the  muscles  to  their  situations,  and  of  their  strength  to  the 
force  of  gravity  ;  of  the  skeleton  to  the  supply  of  firmness,  support, 
easy  motion,  and  ample  protection.  They  see,  too,  how  wondeifully 
and  how  mercifully  the  body  is  provided  with  the  means  not  only  of 
keeping  its  parts  in  a  healthy  condition,  but  of  giving  warning  of  and 
repairing  injury  as  well.  They  see,  and  gratefully  acknowledge,  the 
beneficent  uses  of  bodily  pleasure  and  pain — sensations  that  deter  them 
from  doing  what  is  hurtful,  and  encourage  them  in  doing  what  is 
beneficial,  to  their  health.  Surpassingly  great  do  they  feel  that  bene- 
volence to  be,  which  has  not  only  provided  us  with  special  sensations, 
but  which  has  so  made  one  of  them — that  of  taste — that  it  shall 
accommodate  itself  to  the  state  of  the  organs  for  whose  protection  it 
is  in  part  provided,  by  becoming  more  fastidious  as  they  become  more 
delicate.  Experience  shows  that  the  consideration  of  these  and 
similar  things  excites  in  children,  as  in  uh,  emotions  of  the  deepest 
veneration,  gratitude,  and  love  towards  God,  the  All-wise  and  All- 
merciful  Author  of  them. 

Secular  school  teachers  are  peculiar  for  the  extent  to  which  they 
teach  social  economy,  and  in  doing  so  they  find  they  have  a  peculiarly 
powerful  means  of  religious  instniction.  Mark  how  this  is.  Tlie 
teacher  invites  his  pupils  to  a  careful  consideration  of  the  numerous 
ways  in  which  men  labour  in  the  production  and  distribution  of  wealth, 
and  from  studying  them  he  learns  those  important  and  impressive 
facts.  Every  man,  while  labouring  to  advance  his  own  interests,  is  at 
the  same  time,  though  quite  unintentionally,  and  often  unconsciously, 
advancing  the  interests  of  others,  contributing  to  the  public  good  ; 
that   men,   so  far  from   permaueutly  beuctitiug   themselves  at  the 
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expense  of  others,  can  do  so  only  by  doing  good  to  others,  no  matter 
what  may  be  the  nature  of  their  occupation,  for  God  has  so  inter- 
woven men*s  interests,  that  not  only  is  it  true  that  no  man  liveth  or 
can  live  to  himself  alone,  but  also  that  no  man's  loss  can  be  a  real, 
permanent  gain  to  his  fellow-man.  They  learn  that  there  can  be  no 
clashing  of  real  interests ;  that  the  interests  of  all  classes,  even  the 
most  opposite,  such  as  masters  and  men,  and  producers  and  consumers, 
are  concurrent  instead  of  antagonistic,  else  civilization,  with  all  its 
attendant  advantages,  would  be  impossible.  They  learn,  too,  that 
national  as  well  as  individual  prosperity  can  exist  only  where  there 
is  peace  and  mutual  benefit.  My  own  experience,  like  that  of  other 
teachers,  shows  that  the  frequent^  careful  consideration  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  social  life,  such  as  those  I  have  just  named,  produces  deep 
thoughtful ness,  and  proves  not  only  the  reality  of  God's  government 
of  the  affidrs  of  men,  where  least  recognised,  but  the  infinite  wisdom 
and  beneficence  of  that  government  also.  As  none  can  recognise  this 
without  having  their  veneration  for  and  love  and  gratitude  towards 
God  strongly  excited,  the  teacher  in  revealing  it  to  his  pupils  is 
influencing  them  religiously. 

Lastly,  the  moral  instruction  of  secular  schools  is  made  a  means  of 
religious  culture.  The  pupils  are  taught  that  every  rational  being  has 
certain  moral  duties  to  perform,  and  therefore  they  have  theirs.  These 
duties,  they  are  shown,  are  to  love  and  obey  their  parents,  to  be 
honesty  truthful,  kind,  and  obliging  to  all,  to  restrain  every  inordinate 
desire,  and  to  train  themselves  in  habits  of  cleanliness,  diligence, 
ptmctoality,  self-reliance,  perseverance,  and  self-respect.  In  dwelling 
upon  the  reasons  for  these  obligations,  and  the  modes  and  consequences 
of  diaoharging  or  neglecting  them,  the  children  have  their  religious 
emotions  strongly  excited  by  the  discovery  of  the  gratifying  fact  that 
God  has  made  the  full  and  faithful  performance  of  these  duties  a 
aonroe  of  profit  and  pleasure  to  their  performer,  instead  of  a  mere 
arbitrary  task. 

This  is  easily  proved  by  reference  to  their  own  short  experience, 
which  has  already  taught  them  how  great  a  pleasure  is  in  store  for 
those  who  successfully  resist  temptations  to  lie,  steal,  or  commit  any 
other  immoral  act ;  that  the  pleasures  of  self-restraint  often  outweigh 
those  of  self-indulgence  ;  that  few  acts  of  self-gratification  result  in 
iiuch  intense  satisfaction  as  is  consequent  upon  resolute  self-denial — 
the  consciousness  of  having  performed  a  difficult  duty ;  and  that  a 
generous  deed  is  never  performed,  nor  a  kind,  symiiathizing  word 
spoken,  that  is  not  followed  by  a  feeling  of  pure,  joyous  satisfaction, 
which  &r  more  than  compensates  for  any  self-sacrifice  made  to  perforin 
it;  and  that  thus  'the  quality  of  mercy*  is  indeed  Hwico  blessed.* 
Thofli  by  showing  that  God  has  mercifully  made  our  duties  to  be 
pleaaures,  the  scholars  have  their  gratitude  and  love  to  Him  greatly 
increased,  and  they  become  more  devotional,  more  religious,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  discovery. 

This,  then,  is  the  religious  training  of  secular  schools  :  it  leads  the 
pupils  to  regard  all  natural  objects  and  operations  as  God*s  agents  in 
ir<»kiug  out  His  all-wise  and  all-merciful  plans ;  it  teaches  them  to 
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see  His  wonderfril  handiwork,  not  only  in  the  structure,  but  also  in 
the  functions  assigned  to  each  individual  and  class  of  organized  beings ; 
it  shows  what  is  not  generally  so  obvious,  that  our  mental  and  moral 
natures  bear  as  decisive  marks  of  infinite  wisdom  and  goodness  as  do 
our  physical  constitutions ;  and  it  shows,  as  I  have  be^re  stated,  not 
only  the  reality  of  God's  government  of  all  things — ^j^ysical,  ot^ganic, 
mental,  moral,  and  political — but  the  boundless  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  that  government  also.  In  a  word,  it  proves  that  *  an  ever-present 
Deity '  is  not  a  mere  figure  of  speech,  a  poetic  fancy,  but  a  grand, 
gladdening  reality,  and  leads  those  so  taught  to  recognise  in  Him  an 
All-wise,  All-merciful  Father  and  Friend.  It  imbues  them  with  that 
profound,  grateftil  devotion  which  is  the  foundation  of  all  true  religion, 
and  which  will  ever  be  to  them  an  inexhaustible  and  indeprivable 
source  of  the  most  elevating  joy,  because  it  is  the  result  of  careful, 
intelligent  inquiry,  and  of  consequent  deep-rooted  conviction. 

Now,  I  submit  not  only  that  this  is  religious  instruction,  but  that 
it  is  religious  instruction  of  a  high  order.  I  could  go  further,  and 
Bay  it  is  of  a  far  better  kind  than  is  often  given  in  schools  receiving 
Government  aid,  and  decidedly  better  than  can  be  guaranteed  by  the 
present  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education.  It  is 
also  as  much  of  religion  as  the  Committee  practically  insbt  upon,  for 
it  is  all  that  is  common  to  the  widely  differing  sects  whose  schools 
share  in  the  education  grant  Strip  Judaism  of  all  that  is  peculiar  to 
it,  and  nothing  of  religion  is  left  but  what  is  taught  in  secular  schools. 
Now,  if  Crovemment  considers  the  religion  of  Jewish  schools  sufficient 
to  establish  their  claim  to  public  aid,  and  satisfies  that  claim,  as  it 
does,  why  should  it  not  admit  the  equal  claim  of  secular  schools  1 

Perhaps  some  will  advance  as  a  reason  that  the  religious  instruction 
in  Jewish  schools  is  given  by  means  of  the  Bible,  which  is  not  the 
case  in  secular  schools.  But  for  that  reason  to  hold  good,  it  must  be 
shown  that  such  instruction  is  less  effective  in  secular  l^n  in  Jewish 
schools.  This  cannot  be  done ;  therefore  efficiency  does  not  require 
the  use  of  the  Bible.  Nor  does  expediency ;  indeed  that  deprecates 
its  use.  At  present,  secular  schools  are  the  only  schools,  besides  the 
Catholic  schools,  to  which  Catholic  parents  can  send  their  children 
without  having  their  religious  convictions  outraged ;  and  to  introduce 
the  Bible  into  them,  would  be  to  drive  all  the  Catholic  children  into 
their  own  sectarian  day  schools,  the  secular  instruction  of  which  is 
generally  very  inferior  to  that  of  secular  schools. 

I  have  thus  shown  what  is  '  the  religion  of  secular  schools.*  If  I 
have  also  shown — as  I  think  I  have— that  it  is  as  much  as  the  State 
feels  itself  able  to  insist  upon,  I  have  proved  their  claim  to  Ckrvem- 
ment  aid.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  have  repeatedly 
rejected  this  claim,  and  by  so  doing  have  presented  the  anomalous 
phenomenon  of  a  Christian  legislature  reding  to  aid  schools  in 
which  a  course  of  religious  instruction  is  given  which  forms  an 
im|)ortant  part  of  Christianity,*  and  aiding  to  the  full  extent  of  their 
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power,  Bohoolfl  in  whioh  Christianity,  when  not  altogether  ignored,  is 
taught  to  be  a  great  delusion,  and  conBequentlj  Christ  himself  a  self- 
deluded  person,  if  not  an  impostor.  It  is  with  the  belief  that  the 
inconsistency  and  injustice  of  the  regulations  which  &vour  Jewish,  and 
diacoorage  secular,  schools,  require  only  to  be  generally  known  to 
insore  their  general  reprobation  and  speedy  repeal,  that  I  present  this 
paper  to  your  notice. 


METHOD   IN   TEACHING. 


The  Professional  Training  of  Teachers.  By  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Normal  College  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
School  Society f  London. 

AT  the  last  annual  meeting  of  the  Association  a  resolution  was 
passed,  to  the  effect  that  the  whole  subject  of  method  in  teaching 
deserved  the  special  consideration  of  this  section.  An  inquiry  into 
the  general  subject^  and  more  particularly  into  the  means  which  exist 
in  this  country  for  acquiring  a  systematic  knowledge  of  teaching 
methods,  will  not  therefore  be  wholly  inappropriate. 

like  other  arts,  education  is  fundamentally  a  science.  Every  rule 
of  practice  employed  in  teaching  is  closely  related  to  some  principle 
which  underlies  it,  and  gives  it  its  validity.  Let  there  be,  for  ex- 
ample^ certain  modes  of  presenting  truth  to  a  child's  mind  which  are 
right  and  efficient,  there  must  also  exist  some  reasons  justifying  the 
HBO  of  those  modes,  and  showing  why  they  are  preferable.  As  a 
theory,  education  involves  an  inquiry  into  some  of  the  elementary 
laws  of  thought,  an  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  subject  in 
which  instruction  has  to  be  given,  and  a  right  estimate  of  the  value 
of  the  contrivances  by  which  knowledge  may  be  conveyed  from  one 
mind  into  another.  As  an  art,  the  business  of  education  is  to  turn 
the  results  of  such  inquiries  to  profitable  account  in  the  every-day 
work  of  a  school 

I  shall  assume  that  some  knowledge  of  education  as  a  science,  and 
of  teaching  as  an  art  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  even  if  it  be  not 
absolutely  indispensable,  to  all  who  adopt  the  profession  of  school- 
master or  mistress.  It  seems  a  trite  thing  to  say  that  the  possession  of 
knowledge  does  not  carry  with  it  the  power  of  communicating;  and 
that  a  man  may  be  accomplished,  fluent,  well-informed,  and  sincerely 
interested  in  his  work,  and  yet  be  a  most  inefficient  teacher.  Never- 
theless, this  simple  truth  is  not  adequately  recognised  among  us.  Its 
evidences  meet  us  in  every  direction.  We  all  know  instances  of 
men  who  understand  a  subject  thoroughly,  and  who  are  yet  utterly 
incapable  of  teaching  it.  We  have  all  seen  that  waste  of  power  and 
loss  of  time  continually  result  from  the  tentative,  haphazard  and 
nnskilful  devices  to  which  teachers  often  resort.  Yet  we  seem  slow 
to  admit  the  obvious  inference  from  such  experience.     The  art  of 
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teaching,  like  all  other  arts,  needs  to  be  systematically  acquired.  The 
profession  of  a  schoolmaster  is  one  for  which  no  man  is  duly  quali- 
fied who  has  not  studied  it  thoroughly,  both  in  its  principles  and  in 
their  practical  application. 

The  profession  of  teaching  in  this  country  is  annually  attracting 
a  large  and  increasing  number  of  persons  into  its  ranks.  Men  of  the 
highest  culture,  clergymen,  graduates  of  our  universities,  and  others 
are  in  one  department  or  another  choosing  education  as  the  business 
of  their  lives.  The  accomplishments  expected  in  such  men,  the 
responsibilities  imposed  upon  them,  and  the  pecuniary  rewards  acces- 
sible to  them,  are  such  as  to  give  to  the  office  of  teacher  a  higher 
social  estimation  every  year.  It  might  therefore  be  reasonably  ex- 
pected that  teaching  would  be  recognised  as  a  distinct  profession,  and 
that  special  facilities  for  meeting  its  requirements  would  exist  among 
us.  The  possession  of  general  knowledge  and  cultivation  is  not  con- 
sidered in  itself  sufficient  to  equip  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  clergy- 
man for  the  biisiness  of  his  life.  Over  and  above  the  usual  branches 
of  a  liberal  education,  each  is  expected  to  possess  knowledge  of  an 
exceptional  character — the  knowledge  of  the  specialties  of  his  pro- 
fession. Law,  medicine,  and  divinity  are,  in  ^ovt,  faculties^  distinctly 
recognised  by  society  as  involving  specific  training,  expressly  adapted 
to  meet  certain  practical  ends. 

The  ends  sought  in  education  are  not  less  definite  and  practical ; 
the  preparation  needed  in  order  to  attain  them  is  not  less  specific  than 
in  any  of  the  three  professions  I  have  named.  Yet  if  a  man  in  this 
country  determines  to  devote  his  life  to  the  profession  of  teaching, 
where  is  he  to  look  for  this  specific  preparation  1  How  is  he  to  acquire 
a  knowledge  of  the  best  methods  of  conveying  instruction  1  What 
guidance,  whether  speculative  or  practical,  is  accessible  to  him;  such 
as  may  serve  to  warn  him  of  the  mistakes  of  his  predecessors,  and 
relieve  him  from  the  necessity  of  wasting  his  life  in  making  experi- 
ments ? 

Again,  when  the  trustees  of  a  grammar  school  or  the  parents  of  a 
boy  desire  to  engage  the  services  of  a  teacher,  they  are  surely  con- 
cerned to  know  not  only  something  about  the  academical  standing 
and  moral  character  of  the  candidate,  but  also  how  far  he  is  acquainted 
with  the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  able  to  practise  them.  They 
have  a  right  to  ask  for  evidence  of  his  teaching  ability,  per  se;  of  his 
judgment  as  a  disciplinarian;  of  his  skill  in  economizing  and  metho- 
dizing a  learner's  time;  of  his  practical  familiarity  with  the  best  books, 
and  the  right  way  of  using  them;  of  his  power  to  communicate 
thoroughly,  to  sympathize  with  a  learner's  difficulties,  to  illustrate,  to 
explain,  to  test  his  lessons.  How  is  such  evidence  to  be  obtained  ¥ 
Who  is  able  to  furnish  it  1     And  how  can  it  be  verified  1 

Such  questions  occur  constantly,  and  are  felt  to  be  of  great  impor- 
tance. And  their  significance  is  not  limited  to  any  one  department 
of  teaching  in  this  count ly,  but  extends  over  the  whole  area  of  our 
educational  work.  They  apply  equally  to  the  case  of  Harrow  or 
Kugby  and  to  that  of  the  humblest  infant  school.     Yet  it  is  remark- 
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able  that  it  is  only  in  one  section  of  the  great  field  of  education  that 
the  need  for  specific  professional  training  is  recognised.  The  teachers 
of  national,  yjarochial,  British,  and  other  primary  schools  cannot 
obtain  certificates  of  merit,  or  receive  either  grants  or  inspection 
from  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  unless  they  can  give  evidence 
of  special  qualifications  as  teachers,  nor  unless  they  can  pass  an 
examination  both  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  school  management. 

I  believe  that  we  shall  best  be  enabled  to  comprehend  our  great 
national  requirements  in  this  respect,  when  we  shall  have  inquired  into 
the  nature  of  the  existing  provision  for  meeting  those  requirements 
in  the  exceptional  cases  to  which  I  have  alluded.  Such  a  thing  as 
professional  education  for  the  teacher's  office  does  exist  to  a  certain 
limited  extent  among  us.  It  is  worth  while  to  ask  what  is  the  nature 
of  that  education.  We  shall  then  be  in  a  position  to  meet  the  further 
question — Should  such  training  be  more  extensively  promoted  ? 

There  are  in  Great  Britain  thirty-seven  training  colleges  for  the 
education  of  schoolmasters  or  mistresses.  All  of  these  (with  one  ex- 
ception*) are  under  the  inspection  of  the  Education  Committee  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  in  all  of  them  students  are  prepared  to  pass 
the  examinations  of  her  Majesty's  Inspectors,  and  subsequently  to 
take  charge  of  elementary  schools.  The  young  people  who  enter 
them  have  generally  passed  a  five  years*  apprenticeship  under  certi- 
ficated masters  or  mistresses ;  have  been  bound,  during  that  time,  to 
assist  the  principal  teacher  in  the  discharge  of  the  school  duties ; 
have  undergone  a  series  of  progressive  examinations  in  the  several 
subjects  of  ordinary  education,  and  have,  at  length,  secured  admission 
to  the  training  colleges  as  holders  of  Queen's  Scholarships,  which  are 
granted  to  those  who  pass  a  successful  examination  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  year,  and  which  entitle  the  holder  to  board,  residence,  and  edu- 
cation in  the  college,  free  of  ex^)ense,  for  a  period  of  not  less  than  one 
or  more  than  three  years. 

Of  course  a  certain  curriculum  of  study  is  laid  down  by  the  Council 
and  by  the  authorities  of  each  college,  and  this  necessarily  includes 
much  of  a  general  character ;  in  &ct,  the  usual  branches  of  a  good 
education,  supplemented  by  one  or  two  of  the  higher  and  more  espe- 
cially disciplinal  studies.  To  this  part  of  the  work  I  need  not 
allude.  The  point  of  immediate  interest  is — How  are  the  candidates 
specifically  trained  for  their  duties  as  teachers  ?  If,  in  answering  this 
question,  I  seem  to  refer  especially  to  that  college  with  which  I  am 
officially  connected,  it  is  because  I  am  necessarily  more  familiar  with 
its  operation,  and  because,  as  one  of  the  largest  and  the  oldest,  it  is 
prolMibly,  in  this  respect  at  least,  a  fair  type  of  the  rest.  But  it  is 
right  to  say  that,  in  principle,  a  similar  course  is  pursued  at  all  kin- 
dred institutions,  although,  of  course,  there  may  be  diversities  of 
practice  in  detail. 

The  provision  made  in  the  Normal  College  for  special  professional 


*  That  of  Homerton  Training  College,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Con- 
gngatiknuJ  Board  of  Education. 
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traming    may  be    best    described    under    two    or    three   diatinct 
heads: — 

I.  A  Systematic  Course  of  Instruction  in  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Edfioation. — This  course  comprises  an  analysis  of  eadi  of  the  subjects 
of  elementary  instruction,  and  of  the  best  modes  of  teaching  them ; 
lectures  on  organization,  discipline,  the  arrangement  of  time^  the  right 
modes  of  questioning  and  of  illustration,  plans  of  testing  work,  of 
economizing  material,  of  utilizing  the  services  of  pupil-teachers  and 
assistants,  and  a  general  investigation  of  the  details  of  school  manage- 
ment. In  the  second  year,  some  elementary  lessons  on  psychology  in 
its  application  to  education  are  given,  including  the  philosophy  of 
sensation,  judgment^  memory,  attention,  &a,  and  the  most  efficient 
discipline  for  each  Acuity.  Attention  is  also  directed,  in  successiony 
to  the  lives  of  the  most  eminent  teachers,  from  Socrates  down  to 
Lancaster  and  Arnold,  and  the  main  characteristics  which  distin- 
gpiished  the  method  of  each.  Thus  the  student  who  leaves  the  col- 
lege at  the  end  of  the  first  year  is  provided  with  a  body  of  practical 
rules  and  maxims  for  his  guidance  as  a  teacher ;  while  an  attempt  is 
made  in  the  case  of  second-year  students  to  give,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
insight  into  the  philosophy  of  education,  and  an  acquaintance  with  its 
history. 

XL  JSmployment  in  the  Practising  School. — Schools  attended  by 
nearly  a  thousand  children  are  attached  to  the  Normal  College  in  the 
Borough-road,  and  similar  schools  are  connected  with  each  of  the 
training  colleges.  In  these  schools  the  young  people  are  required  to 
attend  in  turn  for  a  fixed  period,  in  order  to  become  practically  fami- 
liar with  school-work.  Here  they  are  set  to  teach,  to  maintAJn  dis- 
cipline, and  to  conduct  the  movements  of  the  school  under  supervi- 
sion. A  report  is  made  as  to  the  teaching  power  and  the  tactical 
skill  of  each  candidate ;  and  opportunity  is  thus  afibrded  for  forming 
an  estimate  of  the  moral  as  well  as  the  mental  qualifications  of  the 
students,  and  for  observing  to  what  extent  they  are  able  to  cany 
into  practice  the  suggestions  given  in  the  lectures  on  Method* 

III.  Criticism  Lessons, — Each  student,  in  turn,  is  required  to  give 
one  or  more  collective  lessons  to  a  class  of  children,  in  the  presence  of 
his  fellow-students  and  of  the  principal  of  the  college.  When  the 
lesson  is  over  and  the  children  are  withdrawn,  the  lesson  ia  subjected 
to  the  criticism,  first,  of  the  students,  and  afterwards  of  the  principal, 
who  points  out  the  several  merits  and  defects  of  the  lesson,  and  mi^es 
it  the  subject  of  a  sort  of  clinical  lecture,  in  which  hints  as  to  right 
and  wrong  methods  of  teaching  are  founded  on  the  particular  case 
then  under  observation.  In  the  criticism  of  the  lesson  the  students 
are  not  permitted  to  give  general  and  vague  impressions^  but  are 
required  to  comment  in  detail  upon  its  principal  features,  under  the 
several  heads  of  *  language,*  the  *  choice  of  matter,*  *  method,*  *  arrange- 
ment,* '  manner,*  *  illustration,*  the  '  discipline  of  the  class,*  and  the 
general  results  of  the  lesson,  as  exhibited  in  the  replies  to  the  recapitu- 
latory questions  at  the  end.  By  this  exercise  it  is  especially  intended 
to  cultivate  skill  in  questioning,  a  due  simplicity,  force,  and  economy 
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in  the  use  of  language,  and  a  clear  and  logical  arrangement  of  matter. 
These  are  practical  points,  which  no  mere  lecturing  or  didactic 
teaching  could  hy  itself  secure. 

lY.  In  connexion  with  all  the  studies  of  the  candidates^  care  is 
taken  hy  the  lecturers  and  teachers  to  illustrate,  as  far  as  possible, 
those  modes  of  instruction  and  explanation  which  are  best  adapted 
for  the  work  of  elementary  schools.  Thus  school-books  are  largely 
used  in  the  studies  of  the  candidates.  The  information  contained  in 
them  is,  of  course,  supplemented  by  reference  to  works  of  a  more 
ambitious  character;  but  since  the  main  object  is  to  enable  the 
student  to  use  school-books  skilfully,  such  books  are  never  superseded 
by  works  which  are  more  especially  intended  for  advanced  scholars. 
Additional  information  and  higher  culture  is  made,  in  some  degree, 
to  connect  itself  with  the  daily  work  of  an  elementaiy  school  as  its 
basis.  The  methods  of  instruction  throughout  the  college  are  made, 
as  nearly  as  practicable,  typical  of  the  methods  which  experience  has 
shown  to  be  the  mOst  successful  with  children.  It  is  felt  that  no 
mistake  could  be  more  &tal  than  to  aim  at  scholarship  merely,  and 
to  overlook  the  fact  that  whatever  is  taught  in  the  institution  is 
to  be  learnt  for  the  sole  purpose  of  making  good  teachers. 

y.  Becent  regulations  of  the  Committee  of  Council  are  intended 
to  encourage  the  employment  of  these  young  persons^  afler  the  con- 
clusion of  their  college  oourse,  as  assistant-masters  or  mistresses,  for  a 
probationary  period  either  of  one  or  two  years.  The  demand  for  well- 
trained  teachers,  to  take  the  sole  or  principal  charge  of  schools,  is  at 
present  so  great^  that  this  arrangement  has  not  yet  been  very  exten- 
sively adopted  But  it  nevertheless  deserves  to  be  mention^  as  an 
integral  part  of  the  system,  and  one  which  will  probably  affect  the 
career  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  candidates  before  long. 

It  will  be  seen  that  provision  is  thus  made  for  systematically  train- 
ing the  teachers  of  our  elementary  schools ;  and  that  the  period  of 
training  includes  a  five  years*  apprenticeship,  one  or  two  years*  resi- 
dence at  a  training  college,  and  possibly  two  years  of  probation  as 
assistant.  At  the  end  of  that  time,  supposing  that  the  candidate  has 
sucoeBsfully  passed  the  examination  at  the  end  of  each  year,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  certificate  of  merit,  and  is  qualified  to  take  charge  of  an 
inspected  school,  and  to  receive  an  augmentation  to  his  sak^y  from 
the  national  treasury.  I  may  add,  that  the  total  number  of  certifi- 
cated teachers  now  employed  in  schools  under  inspection  ia  above 
6000,  that  nearly  3000  students  are  now  in  training  at  the  36 
normal  colleges  under  inspection,  and  that  although  there  is  thus  an 
^qniial  supply  of  morc  than  1500  trained  teachers,  it  has  been  com- 
puted that  the  requirements  of  the  elementary  schools  of  England, 
Scotland,  and  Wales  will  not  thus  be  met  for  sixteen  years,  even  if 
no  allowance  be  made  for  losses. 

Now  I  do  not  say  that  this  system  is  perfect.  It  is  not  many  years 
old,  and  is  at  present  in  an  ex[)erimental  stage.  But  I  wish  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  training  is  wholly  confined  to  the 
teachers  of  primary  schools  for  the  poor.     Nothing  analogous  to  it 
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is  accessible  to  the  teacher  of  the  private  or  adventure  school,  to  the 
candidates  for  endowed  and  grammar  schools,  to  the  lady  who  wishes 
to  engage  in  tuition,  to  the  private  tutor,  or  to  any  one  who  desires  to 
make  the  profession  of  teaching  the  business  of  his  life.  There  is  no 
university  or  college  in  the  kingdom,  not  even  the  *  College  of  Pre- 
ceptors,' which  has  a  professorship  of  psedagogy.  Beyond  the  limited 
range  I  have  indicated,  I  do  not  know  of  a  model  school,  or  of  a 
teacher  of  method,  or  of  any  apparatus  whatever  by  which  instruction 
is  obtainable  in  the  subject  of  education,  considered  either  as  a 
science  or  as  an  art. 

Yet  surely  the  need  is  urgent.  Under  our  present  system  labour 
is  wasted.  Hard,  unintelligent  routine  usurps  the  place  of  rational 
method.  Lessons  are  set,  but  not  explained.  Children  are  told  to 
learn,  but  are  not  taught  The  memory  is  burdened,  while  the  un- 
derstanding is  left  uncultivated.  Even  the  best  and  most  conscien- 
tious teachers  are  left  to  feel  their  way,  as  they  best  can,  to  a  know- 
ledge of  their  profession,  and  perhaps  to  waste  half  their  lives  in 
experiments,  before  they  can  discover,  as  empirical  rules,  what  they 
might  have  learnt  as  scientific  deductions. 

It  is  not  so  in  France.  There  the  certificates  of  competency,  without 
which  no  one  is  allowed  to  exercise  the  profession  of  a  teacher,  are 
i-arely  granted  except  to  those  who  have  undergone  a  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  one  of  the  '  Ecoles  Normales,'  and  have  thus  received  a  complete 
and  systematic  training  in  the  art  of  acquiring  and  communicating 
knowledge.  In  Germany,  also, all  the  teachers  of  middle  schools  are  re- 
quired to  go  through  a  triennial  university  course,  and  not  only  to  pass 
a  strict  examination  as  to  general  attainments,  but  also  to  give  some 
evidence  of  paedagogic  skill.  They  are  then  required  to  pass  one  year  as 
teachers  on  probation  at  some  school  under  the  supervision  of  the  head 
master,  and  without  salary,  before  they  are  permitted  to  act  as  masters. 

I  invite  the  consideration  of  the  section  to  the  great  national  want 
which  exists  in  this  respect,  and  to  the  means  of  supplying  it.  But 
I  must  frankly  confess  that  it  is  far  easier  to  recognise  the  evil  than 
to  suggest  the  remedy.  I  am  by  no  means  sure  that  if  in  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  or  in  King's  or  University  College  in  London,  a  profes- 
sorship of  education  were  instituted,  that  the  number  of  students 
would  suffice  to  justify  the  step.  I  do  not  see  any  present  pos- 
sibility of  a  plan  by  which  teachers,  designed  for  middle  class  or 
private  schools,  could  be  allowed  to  share  in  the  advantages  of  the 
existing  normal  colleges.  Still  less  clearly  do  I  see  my  way  to  any 
legislative  enactment,  analogous  to  those  which  exist  in  the  case  of 
law  and  medicine,  prohibiting  the  untrained  practitioner,  the  empiric, 
the  quack,  or  the  aidventurer  from  setting  up  in  the  teacher's  profes- 
sion. But  I  am  sure  that  the  business  of  education  does  require 
s])ecific  professional  tiuining  on  the  part  of  those  who  engage  in  it. 
I  know  that  great  acquirements  and  high  intellectual  power  are,  in 
the  business  of  education,  often  of  little  worth ;  because  their  pos- 
sessors are  destitute  of  tact,  skill,  and  knowledge  of  method.  More- 
over, it  is  certain  that  the  data  on  which  the  principles  of  educa- 
tion rest  are  sufficiently  numerous,  and  the  investigation  of  those 
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principles  has  sufficiently  advanced,  to  justify  us  in  claiming  for  edu- 
cation the  name  of  a  science,  and  in  demanding  that  it  should  receive 
fldentifio  treatment.  If  in  all  other  departments  of  social  science  the 
deductions  of  experience  have  been  combined  and  systematized  so  as 
to  economize  future  labour,  and  to  secure  progressive  improvement, 
it  is  surely  of  no  less  importance  that  the  gi*eat  and  solemn  business 
of  teaching  and  training  our  youth  should  receive  all  the  aid  which 
scientific  method  can  give,  and  should  be  elevated  to  the  rank  of  a 
liberal  profession  in  the  only  efficient  way,  namely — by  securiiisj  for 
those  engaged  in  it  a  training  specially  adapted  to  the  needs  of  their 
work. 


On  the  Training  of  Pupil-Teachera.    By  the  Rev.  George  D. 

Boyle,  M.A.,  Hagley,  Stourbridge. 

*  The  pupil-teacher  system,^  writes  Dr.  Temple,  in  his  admirable  Essay 
on  National  Education,  '  has  probably  done  more  for  education  than 
any  other  measure  adopted  by  the  Committee  of  Ck)uncil.  It  has 
marvellously  improved  the  schools,  and  has  supplied  a  constant  stream 
of  practical  teachers,  only  needing  the  more  methodical  instructions 
of  the  training  schools  and  the  steadiness  of  matured  experience  to 
be  all  that  oould  be  desired.'  Few  persons  who  are  practically  ac- 
quainted with  the  state  of  things  which  prevails  in  most  of  the 
schools  enjoying  the  aid  of  pupil-teachers  will  be  disposed  to  impugn 
the  justice  of  these  remarks.  Throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  this  country  the  effects  of  judicious  training  may  be  witnessed,  in 
the  &ct  that  wherever  a  new  school  is  inaugurated,  even  in  the  mo^t 
unpromising  districts,  the  schoolmaster  speedily  becomes  a  most  im- 
portant agent  in  all  that  elevates  and  advances  a  community.  It 
requires  some  practical  experience  of  the  present  system  to  estimate 
fidrly  the  benefits  conferred  upon  society  by  the  rapid  increase  of 
earnest  and  able  schoolmasters.  Whatever  may  be  said  as  to  the  general 
working  of  the  present  system  pursued  by  the  Committee  of  Council, 
upon 'this  point  there  can  be  no  mistake.  That  those  who  are,  gene- 
rally speaking,  very  yoimg  men,  should  often  be  found  ready  to 
encounter  difficulty  of  all  kinds  in  the  pursuit  of  their  calling,  and 
on  occasion  to  make  noble  sacrifices  for  the  sake  of  principle,  surely 
indicates  an  amount  of  zeal  and  stability  of  purpose  on  the  part  of 
their  instructors,  as  is  rarely  to  be  met  with  in  ordinary  affairs. 
Inspectors  fully  bear  out  the  assertion  that  the  body  of  trained 
masters  in  this  country  constitute  a  class  for  whose  well-being  the 
friends  of  education  are  bound  to  feel  deeply  anxious. 

But  the  question  has  arisen — What  improvement  can  then  be  effected 
in  the  general  method  of  training  pursued  1  How  is  it  possible  at 
once  to  advance  the  condition  of  the  pupil-teacher,  and  to  benefit  the 
master  to  whose  care  he  is  committed  ?  Is  it,  again,  probable  that  any 
diminution  can  be  made  in  the  number  of  those  who,  on  the  expira- 
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tiou  of  their  apprenticeshipi  desert  their  destined  vocation  for  other 
employments  1 

In  the  suggestions  which  I  now  ventui-e  to  offer  to  the  Educational 
Department  of  the  Association,  I  trust  that  some  answer  may  be 
given  to  some  of  these  and  similar  queries. 

It  must  ofben,  I  think,  be  matter  of  regret  to  the  Mends  of  edu- 
cation that  the  time  and  energies  of  highly-trained  and  well-calti- 
vated  men  are  too  often  given  to  what  may  be  called  the  teaching  of 
infants.  A  young  man  leaves  the  training-school,  where  he  has 
begun  during  the  latter  part  of  his  career  to  find  fresh  fields  of  enter- 
prise opening  upon  his  view,  and  the  descent  to  the  very  ordinary 
drudgery  of  a  common  national  school  is  often  most  abrupt.  His 
acquirement  seems  to  go  for  nothing,  much  that  he  had  hoped  to 
reproduce  seems  valueless  and  unimportant,  and  though  it  is  true 
that  he  has  actual  instruction  to  communicate  to  his  pupil-teachers, 
he  is  too  often  separated  from  them,  as  I  shall  shortly  show,  by  cir- 
cumstances which  forbid  his  intimate  personal  connexion  with  them. 
The  night  school,  except  under  special  circumstances,  is  closed  to  him, 
and  there  is  too  often  an  evidence  that  energy  and  purpose  are  begin- 
ning to  yield,  and  he  is  tempted  to  forget  the  master  in  the  drudge. 
This  is  an  aspect  of  the  practical  evil  which  my  own  observation  and, 
I  may  add,  that  of  many  others,  has  detected  in  the  workings  of  our 
present  system.  Take  now  the  case  of  tlie  pupil-teacher,  from  whom, 
with  all  deference  to  inspectors,  a  great  deal  too  much  is  often  ex- 
pected. Whatever  aspect  his  home  may  present,  it  is  evident  that 
the  internal  arrangements  must  often  hamper  his  work  and  retard 
his  progress.  Towards  the  close  of  his  apprenticeship  he  is  often 
harassed  with  accumulation  of  subjects  required  by  an  examination, 
on  the  result  of  which  his  future  depends.  Tou  may  often  see  the 
ardent,  eager  boy  giving  sad  physical  indication  of  the  exacting  de- 
mands made  upon  him  at  such  a  time.  He  has  work,  be  it  remem- 
bered, in  school  which  must  be  attended  to  as  the  inspector's  visit 
draws  near.  His  supply  of  food,  at  a  time  when  the  body  requires 
a  generous  diet,  may  be  scanty  in  quantity,  and  poor  in  quality; 
above  all,  he  feels  the  want  of  method,  the  impossibility  of  devoting 
all  his  spare  energies  to  his  work,  and  my  wonder  in  such  cases  has 
often  been,  that  the  prize  is  so  frequently  secured  by  those  who  have 
so  many  di*awbacks  and  hindrances  to  contend  against. 

Whatever  care  may  be  taken  in  the  selection  of  pupil-teaoherSy 
there  must  always  be  a  number  of  home  influences  to  contend  against, 
a  variety  of  obstacles  in  the  path  of  every  diligent  lad.  When  the 
successful  hour  has  come,  he  leaves  the  school  and  repairs  to  the 
training-college,  and  I  believe  I  am  justified  in  asserting  that  a  con- 
siderable time  often  elapses  before  the  trained  student,  male  or  female, 
is  fitted  to  receive  those  impressions  which  it  is  so  desirable  to  pro- 
duce. Want  of  method,  and  absence  of  fixed  routine  soon  tell  their 
own  tale.  Great  as  is  the  benefit  secured  by  the  judicious  care  of 
principals  and  their  assistants,  I  believe  that  some  slight  alterations 
in  the  method  of  training  pupil-teachers  would  increase  that  benefit 
tenfold. 
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The  remedy  I  suggest  is  a  plain  one.  In  every  case  where  it  may 
be  practicable  let  the  pupil-teachers — I  speak  now  only  of  males — ^be 
the  boarders  of  the  schoolmaster.  I  feel  convinced  that  important 
benefits,  direct  and  indirect,  would  result  from  such  an  arrangement. 
Before,  however,  proceeding  to  enumerate  them,  I  will  venture  to 
remove,  or  attempt  to  remove,  certain  objections  which  will  doubtless 
be  urged. 

The  first  of  these  will  probably  take  the  shape  of  a  remonstrance 
against  a  plan  involving  expense  and  outlay. 

To  these  objectors  I  would  first  remark,  that  the  general  declara- 
tion that  the  country  has  already  exhausted  all  that  may  be  hoped 
from  voluntary  aid,  is  hardly  sustained  by  fact.  In  many  districts 
there  may  be  found  persons,  who,  deaf  to  all  other  claims,  exhibit  a 
readiness  to  assist  in  the  work  of  education.  In  most  cases,  however, 
the  expense  of  adding  two  rooms  to  the  master's  house  might  easily 
be  provided,  and  it  is  often  desirable,  when  the  master's  house  adjoins 
the  school,  tiiat  one  room,  which  might  be  used  generally  as  the  study 
of  his  boarders,  should  be  at  times  available  for  the  work  of  a  special 
dasa.  When  a  grant  in  aid  of  new  buildings  is  made  by  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council,  it  is  possible  that  some  attention  might  be  given 
to  the  representations  of  a  local  committee,  or  manager,  upon  the 
aubjeot  So  much  for  the  outlay  required  in  buildings.  It  is  neces- 
aary  to  notice  the  feet  that  the  stipend  of  a  pupil  teacher  in  his 
earlier  years  would  be  inadequate  to  defray  the  expense  of  his  board 
and  clothing;  as  some  part  of  the  cost  of  this  would  fall  on  the  boy  or 
the  master.  To  an  objection  founded  upon  this  ground,  it  may  be 
answered,  that  a  judicious  management  of  the  capitation  grant,  sup- 
posing that  to  be  permaiieut,  might  easily  place  at  the  disposal  of  a 
lx>dy  of  managers  a  sum  adequate  to  such  demands.  I  do  not  speak 
of  the  aid  which  in  this  country  is  often  so  freely  extended  to  strug- 
gling merit,  and  which  some  neighbourhoods  enjoy  only  too  profusely. 
I  believe,  further,  that  the  parents  would  often  be  found  willing  to 
aid  such  a  plan  as  this  in  indirect  ways ;  and,  although  I  am  far  from 
wishing  to  see  an  undue  reliance  placed  upon  the  fitful  stream  of 
private  benevolence,  I  am  confident  that  the  manifestation  of  a  desire 
to  benefit  deserving  lads  in  this  way  would  often  elicit  help  from 
unexpected  quarters.  It  is  most  imj>ortant,  however,  that  such  a 
scheme  should  be  self-supporting,  and  care  and  assiduity  might  easily 
render  it  effective. 

I  have  no  doubt  that  some  will  object  that,  in  this  case,  home  ties 
would  be  severed  and  broken.  But  no  one  objects  to  domestic  service, 
which  often  at  a  tender  age  separates  child  and  parent,  on  this  score, 
and,  in  the  children  of  the  higher  classes,  it  is  thought  that  a  tem- 
porary absence  often  has  the  effect  of  heightening  and  elevating  the 
domestic  affeotiona 

A  more  important  objection  may  be  raised  by  the  schoolmaster 
himself,  who  may  fairly  enough  represent  his  present  responsibilities 
as  sufficient,  and  regret  the  inroads  made  upon  his  domestic  privacy. 
I  would  have  every  regard  paid  to  these  scruples,  but  I  believe  that 
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most  married  men  (and  none  but  married  men  could  undertake  such 
a  charge)  would  easily  aiTange  matters  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  for 
themselves  uninterrupted  hours  of  leisure  and  retirement.  The 
schoolmaster  is,  generally  speaking,  the  friend  of  his  pupil-teachers, 
planning  their  improvement,  and  delighting  in  their  advancement ; 
and  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  many  who  deplore  the  separation  of 
interests  and  the  hindrances  of  the  pupil-teacher*8  hours,  would 
gladly  sacrifice  somewhat  of  comfort  and  ease  to  secure  a  desirable 
alteration  in  their  circumstances.  Having  thus  attempted  to  remove 
sundry  possible  objections,  I  venture  to  enumerate  some  of  the  posi- 
tive benefits  which  might  be  expected  to  accrue  from  this  scheme. 

1.  As  it  is  only  by  the  gradual  formation  of  high  character  that 
we  can  hope  permanently  to  advance  the  truest  interests  of  the 
educating  body,  I  am  of  opinion  that  every  possible  means  of  removing 
obstacles  from  the  path  of  those  who  are  labouring  in  this  direction 
should  at  least  be  tried.  I  have  often  heard  schoolmasters  declare 
that  if  they  only  possessed  the  full  confidence  of  their  pupil-teachers 
much  might  be  done  in  facilitating  their  common  task.  The  mere 
fact  of  daily  contact  in  a  home  would  tend  to  remove  existing  barriers 
to  confidence,  and  promote  kindly  interest  in  a  variety  of  matters  indi- 
rectly connected  with  the  practical  work  of  education.  It  was  a  true 
instinct  which  made  an  eminent  Oxford  scholar  dedicate  a  work  to 
those  from  whom  the  author  learnt  much,  while  he  seemed  to  be 
teaching.  The  unconscious  aspirations  after  excellence,  which,  per- 
haps, only  become  evident  in  moments  of  careless  ease,  may  often  lead 
a  schoolmaster  to  a  truer  appreciation  of  the  di65culties  which  every 
intelligent  boy  meets  in  the  course  of  his  career  than  any  formal 
dogmas  of  theorist&  He  would  have  op{K)rtunities  of  correcting 
asperities  and  influencing  habits— of  imparting  the  '  word  in  season,' 
so  incomparably  precious  to  giver  and  receiver — of  arresting  pre- 
judice, and  imparting  knowledge — of  gaining  much  that  might  assist 
his  own  progress  and  aid  him  in  his  future  intercourse  with  others. 

2.  It  is  almost  needless  to  insist  on  the  immense  boon  conferred 
upon  a  growing  boy  by  the  regular  supply  of  such  good  and  whole- 
some food  as  he  can  seldom,  perhaps,  obtain  under  the  paternal  roof. 
It  is  often  painful  to  see  the  effects  produced  by  the  want  of  this  in 
the  case  of  many  pupil-teachers.  In  a  large  family,  even  wliere  there 
is  anxiety  to  bestow  care  upon  the  boy,  who  must  be  early  at  school 
and  often  late  at  his  work,  it  must  be  often  impossible  to  secure  the 
regularity  and  quality  demanded  by  a  frame  never  stinting  its  claims. 

3.  That  a  great  difference  would  be  perceived  by  the  principal  of  a 
training-college  between  a  boarder  and  non-boarder  pupil-teacher, 
I  venture  to  assume  as  a  matter  of  certainty.  I  believe  that  the  boy 
who  had  been  living  under  the  roof  of  an  earnest  and  indefatigable 
man  would  carry  his  sujieriority  even  into  such  matters  as  the  com- 
position of  an  answer  to  a  question,  or  the  manner  and  habit  main- 
tained in  the  lecture-room  or  chapel. 

Imagine  the  growth  in  taste  producible  by  a  winter  evening  spent 
over  a  play  of  Shakspeare,  or  a  well-selectod  morsel  of  De  Foe  or 
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Addison,  in  the  case  of  a  boy  whose  hour  of  leisure  in  his  home  would 
have  been  given  to  the  Family  Herald  or  the  London  Journal,  The 
possibilities  of  improvement  within  the  power  of  a  schoolmaster 
who  has  three  pupil-teachers  inmates  of  his  family  are  almost  endless. 
Too  often  the  lad,  as  he  leaves  school  for  the  training-college,  is  cod- 
oeited  and  arrogant.  The  friends  of  education  have  often  to  listen  to 
the  complaints  of  those  who  mourn  over  past  times,  and  think  a 
little  learning  to  be  dangerous  indeed.  The  pleasing  evidence  of 
modest  demeanour  and  anxious  resolution  to  improve  would,  I 
firmly  believe,  become  more  common,  when  to  the  instruction  im- 
parted in  school  had  been  added  the  benefit  of  a  pure  example  of  life, 
and  the  friendly  intercourse  of  a  home.  It  is  a  common  complaint 
that  the  trained  master  is  frequently  found  grasping  after  emolument, 
and  too  ready  to  avail  himself  of  every  unguarded  movement  on  the 
part  of  managers  or  others.  It  would  be  hard,  perhaps,  to  expect 
that  80  numerous  a  body  of  men  should  be  exempt  from  the  vice 
which  threatens  to  infect  the  springs  of  our  national  life.  But  it  is 
fidr  to  add — and  I  am  now  relying  on  the  testimony  of  several 
inspectors — ^that  noble  sacrifices  are  often  made  by  those  who  have 
beoQ,  perhaps,  peculiarly  fortunate  in  their  training,  and  subjected  to 
influences  of  the  highest  character.  One  would  &in  see  such  gene- 
rous examples  more  common,  and  the  spirit  which  one  inspector  so 
forcibly  notes  among  Wesleyan  teachers,  animating  and  sustaining 
many  thousands  of  our  national  educators.  I  believe  firmly  that 
what  has  been  called  '  the  wholesome  contagion  of  a  right  life  and 
conversation,*  may  efiect  much  of  that  ennobling  work  which  after 
our  several  fashions  all  are  aiming  to  promote ;  and  I  shall  be  fully 
satisfied  if  this  humble  efibrt  be  the  means  of  directing  the  attention 
of  others  more  competent  to  decide  towards  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
interest. 


Report  on  Popular  Education  in  Liverpool,  presented,  on  behalf 
of  the  Local  Social  Science  Committee,  to  the  General  Asso- 
ciation in  Bradford,  and  to  the  Educatioji  Committee  now 
Bitting  in  Westminster,  By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson,  M.A., 
Principal  of  the  Collegiate  Institution,  Liverpool. 

THE  Local  Committee  appointed  by  the  Association  at  Liverpool 
having  decided  that  I  am  to  present  a  Special  Report  on  Edu- 
cation, T  may  first  describe  the  modes  in  which  inquiries  into  this 
mibjeot  have  been  prosecuted. 

In  some  voluntary  communications  with  members  of  the  Education 
Commission  appointed  at  the  instance  of  Sir  John  Pakington,  I  could 
not  fiiil  to  notice  that  the  local  inquiries  into  the  state  of  education 
in  Liverpool,  which  might  be  ujsiefiil  to  the  Commission,  were  abso- 
lutely the  same  in  kind  as  those  which  were  desii*ed  by  the  Associa- 
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tion,  and  especially  that  the  observance  of  the  same  principles  of  strict 
impartiality  was  requisite  in  both  cases.  A  little  correspondence  led 
to  consent,  on  the  part  of  the  Commission,  to  accept  the  Educational 
Keport  of  the  Local  Committee.  Thus  this  paper  is  presented  at  once 
to  the  Association  and  the  Commission. 

This  agreement  being  made,  nearly  200  copies  of  the  papers  pre- 
pared by  the  Commission  were  circulated  (in  the  month  of  April  and 
afterwards)  along  with  the  Address  of  the  Local  Social  Science  Com- 
mittee, and  a  special  Circular  on  education,  drawn  up  with  the  view 
of  encouraging  and  inviting  replies.  The  persons  to  whom  these 
papere  were  sent  were  selected  from  their  known  or  conjectured 
interest  in  the  subject 

In  answer  to  these  papers,  communications  of  great  value  were 
received  from  some  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  from 
various  masters  and  mistresses.  Some  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  a 
large  and  energetic  body  in  Liverpool,  and  some  of  the  Unitarians,  a 
small  body  taking  great  interest  in  education,  wrote  tbjj  fully. 
Nothing  has  been  received  from  other  Nonconformists.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  because  among  them  are  included  most  of  those  who 
decline  State  assistance  and  deprecate  State  control,  and  because, 
while  a  great  deal  is  known  of  inspected  schools  through  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  blue  books,  we  are  much  in  the  dark  concerning  uninspected 
schools. 

Five  local  meetings  also  were  held,  in  which  full  opportunity  was 
given  for  the  discussion  of  the  subjects  contained  in  the  papers,  two 
general  meetings  of  the  local  committee,  and  three  of  schoolmasters 
and  schoolmistresses.  I  may  add,  that  in  these  last  cases  the  masters 
and  mistresses  had  previously  discussed  the  subjects  in  question  at 
meetings  of  associations  of  their  own. 

Besides  this,  statistical  inquiries  were  conducted,  complete  in  them- 
selves, though  necessarily  on  a  small  scale.  Certain  specimen  dis- 
tricts were  taken  from  the  good,  indifferent,  and  bad  parts  of  the  town, 
in  such  a  way  as  to  show  the  effects  both  of  contrast  and  contiguity. 
In  each  of  these  cases,  trustworthy  agents  were  employed  to  make,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  a  house-to-house  visitation,  and  to  report.  The 
districts  themselves  were  determined  on,  partly  by  their  own  (tness 
and  partly  by  the  probability  of  obtaining  intelligent  and  efficient 
help. 

I  proceed  now  to  state  the  results  of  these  various  inquiries  and 
discussions,  following  the  order  of  the  Circular,  which  was  drawn  up 
with  a  due  regard  to  the  papers  issued  by  the  Commission. 

I.  The  Privy  Council  System.  All  with  whom  I  have  been  in 
communication  agree  that  this  systeiJS  has  been  highly  beneficial  in 
extending  and  improving  education,  raising  its  standard,  creating  and 
sustaining  a  race  of  efficient  teachers,  improving  school  buildings, 
securing  better  supplies  of  a2)paratus,  encouraging  and  supplementing 
local  exertions,  and  stimulating  the  nation  at  large  to  greater  efforts 
on  behalf  of  general  education.  There  will  be  no  doubt  that  good  has 
been  done  to  a  vast  extent,  even  if  the  system  be  hereafter  changed. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  fact  that  good  has  been  done  is  no  reason  why 
the  system  cannot  be  improved.  In  truth,  the  system  itself  has 
already  gone  through  various  and  gradual  modifications. 

One  broad  fact  comes  clearly  into  view,  that  there  is  a  tendency  in 
the  system  to  give  help  to  those  who  need  little  help,  and  to  pass  by 
thoae  who  need  it  most  This  may  be  illustrated,  first  with  regard  to 
local  districts,  next  with  regard  to  classes  of  society. 

As  regards  districts,  the  point  is  strongly  put  in  a  letter,  thus : 
*  While  our  old  parochial  system  assumes  that  rich,  poor,  and  middle 
classes  co-exist,  in  the  small  parochial  sections  of  our  large  towns  this 
is  not  and  cannot  be  the  case.  The  consequence  is,  that  education  is 
not  imparted,  or  is  imparted  partially  and  badly  where  it  is  most 
deairable ;  and  the  funds  which  should  carry  it  on  at  any  cost  are 
expended  where  they  are  comparatively  unrequired  and  wasted.' 
Another,  who  writes  far  less  strongly  on  this  point,  says  :  '  There  is 
great  difficulty  in  securing  grants  of  the  amount  needed  by  the  poorest 
localities,  but  such  difficulties  gradually  disappear  when  any  person 
of  energy  or  influence  takes  up  education  in  such  a  neighbourhood  : 
where  no  such  lever  is  available,  central  government  is  helpless.* 
Other  forcible  testimonies  to  the  same  efiTect  might  be  quoted.  The 
matter  may  be  briefly  condensed  thus  : — All  the  facilities  are  found 
in  one  class  of  districts — ^large  church  and  chapel  collections,  local 
proximity  of  the  wealthy,  manageable  numbers  of  the  poor  : — all  the 
diffioultieB  in  another  class  of  districts — crowded  population,  poverty, 
degradation,  and  absolute  removal  from  the  presence,  and  therefore 
the  sympathy,  of  the  rich. 

Aa  to  classes  of  society,  it  seems  evident  that  the  system  is  '  work- 
ing upwards* — that  it  has  a  tendency  to  aid  in  educating  children 
whose  parents  are  really  in  the  receipt  of  a  very  good  income,  while 
it  leaves  behind  large  numbers  of  those  who  are  in  the  utmost  poverty, 
and  in  great  danger  of  falling  into  criminal  habits.  Notwithstanding 
some  fear  lest  the  self-respect  of  the  lower  middle  classes,  which  is 
one  source  of  the  country's  strength,  should  be  impaired  by  this  state 
of  things,  it  is  felt  on  the  whole  that  these  classes  are  benefited,  so  far 
aa  they  are  touched,  by  the  educational  arrangements  of  Government. 
Some  wish  the  Privy  Council  system  to  be  extended  still  further  into 
the  r^on  of  the  middle  classes;  and  this  for  two  reasons  :  ist.  Be- 
oaoae  middle-class  schools  are  very  defective ;  2nd.  That  promotion 
to  sudi  schools  might  be  held  out  as  an  object  of  ambition  to  certifi- 
cated masters.  It  is  remarked  by  one  who  is  not  a  schoolmaster 
himself  but  has  a  large  acquaintance  with  schoolmasters,  that  cer- 
tificated masters  are  seldom  satisfied  with  their  position,  as  thinking 
that  it  holds  out  *  less  chance  of  promotion  than  most  other  professions 
or  trades.'  Doubt,  indeed,  is  expressed  whether  public  money  should 
be  spent  on  middle-class  schools.  But  it  is  suggested  that  such  schools 
might  have  the  benefit  of  supervision  and  inspection  without  pecu- 
niarj  aid.  Here  we  clearly  come  in  contact  with  the  new  University 
examinations,  and  we  see  the  value  of  a  neutral  place  of  discussion, 
like  that  presented  by  the  Social  Science  Association. 
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To  turn  to  the  other  extreme  of  the  social  scale,  the  opinion  is 
strongly  expressed  by  many  that  the  Government  system  should  em- 
brace free  schools  in  the  poorest  districts  for  the  poorest  children. 
It  is  felt  that  here  is  the  critical  point  of  the  whole  problem :  in 
the  class  which  borders  on  the  utterly  destitute  part  of  the  popu- 
lation, and  the  school  which  borders  on  the  reformatory  institu- 
tion. The  subject  of  compulsion,  direct  and  indirect,  will  be  men- 
tioned below. 

Two  features  of  the  existing  Privy  Council  system  demand  a  special 
consideration :  ist.  The  institution  of  pupil  teachers ;  and.  The 
operation  of  the  capitation  grant.  The  first  of  these  subjects  is  dealt 
with  separately  under  our  sixth  head.  I  turn,  therefore,  now  to  the 
second,  which  was  made  a  topic  of  very  full  discussion  at  more  than 
one  of  our  meetings. 

Very  marked  differences  of  opinion  are  visible  with  regard  to  the 
capitation  grant.  A  clergyman  says  :  '  It  has  been  a  great  good  in 
our  schools ;  without  it  we  could  not  be  efficient.'  One  body  of 
schoolmasters  state  that  '  it  has  enabled  some  managers  of  schools  to 
procure  a  better  supply  of  books  and  apparatus ;  some  to  increase  the 
salaries  of  deserving,  yet  underpaid,  teachers  ;  some  to  establish  and 
continue  school  libraries,  and  others  to  give  rewards,  in  the  form  of 
money  and  books,  to  the  children  for  regular  attendance.'  Another 
body  of  schoolmasters  say  that  *  it  has  rendered  timely  and  essential 
aid,  especially  in  destitute  districts,  and  that  when  the  teachers  and 
children  have  a  share  in  its  advantages,  it  has  beneficially  affected  the 
attendance  at  the  school.*  In  a  meeting  of  masters,  however,  it  was 
said  by  one,  that  *  he  doubted  whether  the  capitation  grant  had  really 
improved  attendance ;'  by  another,  that  '  its  only  effect  is  to  prevent 
voluntary  subscriptions.'  As  to  the  action  of  prizes  drawn  from  this 
source,  some  are  of  opinion  that  they  have  no  effect  on  the  inferior 
and  irregular  children,  and  that  precisely  those  obtain  them  who 
would  be  regular  in  their  attendance  without  them.  One  lady  of 
great  experience  says  that  '  the  grant  is  troublesome  and  annoying, 
and  is  simply  useful  in  increasing  the  funds  of  the  school'  Two 
schoolmistresses  suggest  that  '  capitation  money  ought  to  be  confined 
to  the  poorer  districts ;'  but  no  rule  is  given  for  practically  accom- 
plishing this,  and  it  seems  difficult  for  any  central  authority  to  frame 
such  a  rule.  The  utility  of  this  grant  appears  to  depend  very  much 
on  the  mode  of  its  application.  A  prevalent  opinion  is,  that  the  best 
course  is  to  apply  it  partly  to  increase  the  teacher's  stipend,  partly  to 
improve  the  school  appaititus,  and  partly  to  provide  prizes  for  regular 
attendance.  It  is  justly  remarked,  that  regularity  of  attendance 
'lightens  the  teacher's  labour,'  and  improves  the  condition  of  the 
whole  school. 

As  regards  the  standard  of  education  in  inspected  schools,  there  is 
difference  of  opinion.  Some  say  it  is  too  high,  others  that  it  is  not 
too  high,  and  that  in  consequence  of  deficiency  of  teaching  power  it  is 
hard  of  attainment.  The  former  view  is  put  in  a  pointed  manner,  as 
follows,  by  a  clergyman : — 
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L  There  is  a  practical  standard  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  beyond  which  the 
edacation  of  the  masses  cannot  be  carried.  If  Government  raise  the 
standard,  people  diminish  the  time  of  children's  attendance,  &c, 
H.  What  is  the  practical  amount  of  education  that  can  be  given  to  the  people 
as  a  mass?  This  to  be  the  standard  of  all  the  present  National  schools, 
which  is  now  too  high. 

III.  If  the  standard  were  lowered  in  National  schools  under  inspection,  a  part 
of  the  Grovemment  aid  might  be  withdrawn  from  them,  and  applied  to 
the  thousands  of  schools  now  shut  out  from  aid  because  not  up  to  the 
standard. 

lY.  The  true  principle  is  to  bring  all  up  to  a  low  level  of  education,  and  not 
to  take  trouble  about  bringing  out  the  talent  of  the  country.  Talent 
will  bring  out  itself. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  by  a  gentleman  of  much  experience, 
'  I  do  not  believe  the  present  standard  too  high.  In  practice,  a 
school  where  the  elder  children  read  well,  write  on  paper  from  dicta- 
tion well,  and  work  common  sums  well,  is  accepted  as  a  good  school. 
I  do  not  think  less  can  be  supposed  worthy  of  public  approval  and 
support' 

Various  detached  points  in  connexion  with  the  Government  system 
have  been  brought  before  us  in  the  course  of  our  iuquiry.  It  is  sug- 
gested in  one  quarter  that  advantages  would  result  from  a  wider  em- 
ployment of  organizing  masters,  and  from  the  establishment  of  sub- 
inspectors.  I  find  it  noticed  also  that  there  is  sometimes  difficulty  in 
obtiiining  information  concerning  the  rules  of  the  Privy  Council. 
And  there  is  one  very  marked  case  of  the  hardship  resulting  to  a 
necessitous  neighbourhood  from  the  impossibility  of  satisfying  the 
condition  which  requires  a  freehold  site.  These  three  topics  seem  to 
suggest  that  some  local  provision  for  eliciting  and  ditifusing  local 
information,  and  for  providing  (in  some  degree)  local  administration, 
may  be  highly  desirable. 

11.  Schools  untouched  by  the  Privy  Council.  Concerning  in- 
spected schools  we  have  full  information,  from  one  point  of  view, 
through  the  Grovernment  blue  books.  What  the  number  and  condi- 
tion of  other  schools  are  it  is  impossible  to  learn  accurately,  except 
by  means  of  a  close  visitation  from  house  to  house.  I  may  say  here 
a  word  concerning  the  relative  position  in  public  esteem  of  dames' 
and  other  private  adventure  schools  on  the  one  hand,  and  inspected 
schools  on  the  other. 

Contradictory  opinions  are  expressed  on  this  point,  as  might  be 
expected.  In  fact^  on  this,  as  on  many  subjects,  there  are  two  ex- 
tremes of  opinion.  The  tendency  of  those  connected  with  the  Privy 
Council  will  be  to  underrate  the  small  private  schools.  Still,  there  is 
no  doubt  they  are  generally  much  below  the  others  in  organization 
and  efficiency.  Parents  will  often  be  predisposed  against  the  public 
schools,  over  which  they  can  exert  little  influence ;  still,  it  is  true 
that  dames'  schools  and  other  small  establishments  for  education  are 
often  unduly  depreciated.  The  following  reasons  for  the  preference 
of  such  schools  are  gathered  from  the  various  communications,  oral 
and  written,  which  have  come  before  our  notice. 

Xhese  schools  are  often  moie  conveniently  placed,  e8X>ecially  for  the 
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younger  children — ^higher  branches  of  education  are  taught,  or  sup- 
posed to  be  taught,  in  them ;  they  are  more  select  (for  even  very  poor 
parents  are  often  scrupulous  about  the  admixture  of  their  children 
with  those  of  ruder  character) ;  some  few  look  on  national  schools  as 
charity  schools,  and  prefer  to  maintain  their  own  independence.  A 
prejudice  exists  (as  will  be  noticed  below)  against  pupil-teachers  and 
infant  schools ;  and  it  is  often  believed  that  better  attention  is  given 
to  individual  children,  when  the  numbers  in  the  school  are  compara- 
tively smalL  Frequently  the  preference  is  determined  by  friendship 
for  the  master  or  mistress  ;  and  very  frequently  the  preference  of  the 
child  determines  the  consent  of  the  parent  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that  the  teachers  of  private  adventure  schools  are  under  a  great 
temptation  to  humour  parents  and  children,  and  to  present  their  claims 
in  the  most  specious  form. 

III.  Local  Supply  of  Schools.  It  is  clear  that  in  any  returns  of 
districts  taken  as  samples  there  is  one  great  imperfection.  The  chil- 
dren of  the  district  do  not  necessarily  attend  the  schools  of  the 
district ;  the  schools  receive  children  from  other  districts,  and  the 
children  cross  the  boundary  to  attend  school  elsewhere. 

On  the  whole,  as  I  have  examined  the  evidence  which  has  been 
collected  in  the  course  of  the  inquiries,  I  have  come  more  and  more 
to  the  conclusion  that  there  is  a  fair  supply  of  schools,  of  some 
kind  or  other,  within  reasonable  reach  of  almost  every  child  in 
Liverpool 

Still,  it  is  very  evident  that  the  town  may  be  divided  into  two 
classes  of  districts  :  one  where  the  supply  of  education  is  adequate  or 
more  than  adequate,  another  where  it  is  defective  or  precarious.  It 
is  true  that  children  will  sometimes  go  two,  three,  or  even  four  miles 
to  school  (and  this  in  the  case  of  schools  of  various  denominations)  ; 
but  such  instances  depend  usually  on  attachment  to  particular 
teachers.  It  is  of  great  importance,  not  only  that  there  should  be  a 
sufficient  supply  of  good  schools,  but  that  the  good  schools  should  be 
in  the  right  places ;  and  this  is  not  always  the  case  in  LiverpooL 
The  juxtaposition  of  good  schools  stimulates  activity,  and  prolMiblj 
improves  the  quality  of  education,  but  it  may  foster  many  unworthy 
feelings  and  practices.  Another  kind  of  juxtaposition  also  may  do 
harm,  viz.,  when  the  establishment  of  a  free  school  draws  away  from 
other  schools  the  children  of  parents  who  are  able  to  pay  a  fair  amount 
for  their  education.  It  is  difficult  to  consider  these  questions  without 
feeling  the  want  of  some  local  agency  for  collecting  local  information, 
and  considering  local  claims. 

lY.  School  Payments.  The  topic  of  finance  was  fully  discussed  at 
our  meetings  in  its  various  aspects,  0.^.,  as  to  the  amount  of  payment 
to  be  required  or  expected  from  the  parents,  the  best  intervals  of  pay- 
ment, the  principle  of  the  graduation  of  payments  :  again,  as  regards 
the  school  teachers,  whether  it  is  best  that  they  should  have  fixed 
salaries,  or  incomes  wholly  or  partly  dependent  on  the  school  pence. 
The  question,  also,  of  a  system  of  free  schools  supported  by  rates  was 
considered.     So  much  diversity  of  sentiment  was  evident  on  many  of 
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these  points,  that  it  seems  difficult  to  do  more  than  to  indicate  the 
leading  differences. 

Some  advocate  uniform  payments  at  a  low  rate,  some  would  have 
payments  graduated  according  to  the  subjects  taught  and  the  advance 
of  the  pupils,  others  would  have  them  graduated  according  to  the 
capacity  of  the  parents  to  pay.  It  is  felt  to  be  a  hardship  that  parents, 
because  they  are  poor,  or  because  their  family  is  large,  should  not  be 
able  to  secure  the  best  education  afforded  by  the  school  to  which  they 
send  their  children  ;  and  on  all  sides  a  strong  desire  is  expressed  that 
some  provision  should  always  be  made  for  those  cases  when  sudden 
sickness  or  undeserved  distress  falls  on  a  family,  and  prevents  the 
possibility  of  sending  the  children  to  school.  It  is  agreed  by  all  that 
parents,  when  not  absolutely  unable,  should  pay  })artially  at  least 
for  the  education  of  their  children ;  and  proofs  are  abundant,  that 
amidst  a  vast  amount  of  carelessness  caused  by  vice  and  degrada- 
tion, many  of  the  poor  are  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  benefits 
of  education,  or  unwilling  to  pay  for  it,  and  that  inability  to  provide 
even  a  small  school  fee,  though  in  most  cases  it  is  the  result  of 
intemperate  and  reckless  habits,  does  often  proceed  from  honest 
poverty. 

The  subject  of  the  school  pence  leads  to  the  subject  of  teacher  s 
ealaiy ;  and  here  again  opinions  diverge — some  urging  that  the  salary 
should  be  fixed  and  absolutely  independent  of  the  pence,  others  con- 
tending that  a  variation  of  income,  corresponding  more  or  less  to  the 
amount  of  pence,  will  have  a  beneficial  result  on  the  diligence  and 
perseverance  of  the  teacher.  Those  who  hold  the  former  view  argue 
that  the  teacher,  by  being  relieved  of  all  care  about  the  school  pence, 
is  relieved  from  the  temptation  of  trying  to  increase  his  school  by 
unworthy  methods ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  said  that  the  col- 
lecting of  school  pence  through  any  other  agency  than  that  of  the 
teacher  is  attended  with  much  practical  difficulty.  This  would  obvi- 
ously be  fiujilitated  by  the  introduction  of  monthly  or  quarterly  pay- 
ments, which,  as  will  be  noticed  below,  are  recommended  on  other 
grounds. 

The  questions  of  free  schools,  local  rates,  and  compulsory  attendance, 
remain.  Not  one  person  advocates  the  subversion  of  the  present 
system  for  the  purpose  of  substituting  a  system  of  free  schools,  sup- 
ported by  local  rates,  and  controlled  by  officers  elected  by  the  rate- 
payers. Such  a  system  is  deprecated  as  likely  to  place  the  manage- 
ment of  the  schools  in  wrong  hands,  to  compromise  the  religious 
influences  now  exerted  on  them,  and  yet  to  excite  local  religious 
quarrels.  At  the  same  time,  as  has  been  said,  free  schools  (supported 
by  rate  or  otherwise)  in  destitute  districts  are  recommended,  and  by 
some  persons  compulsory  attendance  is  advocated ;  but  no  very  prac- 
tical hints  are  given  as  to  the  drawing  of  the  line  between  the  poorer 
and  the  poorest,  or  as  to  the  best  mode  of  enforcing  attendance.  The 
notion  of  indirect  compulsion,  in  a  form  corresponding  to  an  extension 
of  the  Factory  School  Act,  finds  the  most  favour.  It  is  naturally 
urged  that  educational  work  is  marred  by  the  element  of  compulsion, 
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and  that  '  legal  enactments  are  always  evaded  when  opposed  to  the 
national  sentiment.' 

Y.  Kind  and  Degree  of  Education.  It  is'noticed  that  the  time  of 
leaving  school  has  a  tendency  to  become  earlier,  as  the  better  teaching 
produces  at  an  earlier  age  results  of  which  parents  can  jndge,  such  as 
reading  and  writing.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  argued  that  nearly  all 
children  are  a  sufficient  time  at  some  school  or  schools  to  leam  what 
is  requisite,  if  only  they  are  well  and  steadily  taught.  It  seems  to  be 
generally  agreed  that  irregular  attendance  is  a  worse  evil  than  early 
leaving.  (See  above,  on  capitation  grant).  It  arises  partly  from  the 
improvidence  and  carelessness  of  parents,  and  very  considerably  from 
the  want  of  parental  control.  One  of  the  best  checks  to  the  evil  is 
the  existence  of  a  kindly  feeling  between  the  teacher  and  the  scholar. 
From  the  same  lawless  independence  of  the  children,  from  their  vagrant 
habits,  and  the  fancies  and  friendships  among  them,  arises  another 
evil  very  common  in  this  town,  and  very  mi)?chievous— the  frequent 
migration  from  school  to  school.  Some  children  have  almost  made 
the  round  of  half  the  schools  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  some  cases 
the  mischief  is  enhanced  by  the  holding  out  of  rewards  and  presents, 
as  bribes  for  attendance.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  evil  might 
be  arrested  by  a  general  agreement  among  all  schoolmasters  or  school 
managers  not  to  receive  any  child  without  a  satisfactory  reason  for 
leaving  his  last  school.  Such  an  agreement,  however,  would  be  of 
comparatively  little  value  unless  it  were  general.  In  some  schools  the 
introduction  of  monthly,  and  even  quarterly,  prepayments  has  been 
followed  by  excellent  results ;  and  one  schoolmaster  of  long  experience 
sajB,  that  for  many  years  he  has  found  regularity  of  attendance  much 
increased  by  the  exaction  of  an  entrance  fbe  of  a  shilling. 

The  wishes  of  the  children  themselves  being  so  powerful  in  deter- 
mining all  these  questions,  it  is  evidently  desirable  that  the  schools 
should  be  made  as  attractive  as  possible ;  and  this  leads  to  the  subject 
of  industrial  teaching  in  schools.  This  matter  must  be  viewed  sepa- 
rately for  the  boys  and  the  girls. 

As  regards  the  boys,  no  one  advocates  the  incorporating  of  indus- 
trial training  with  education  as  a  means  of  learning  trades.  It  is 
felt  that  this  turning  of  the  school  into  the  workshop  would  lead  to 
disappointment.  In  one  marked  case,  ex|>erience  has  shown  the 
failure  resulting  from  the  attempt  to  introduce  skilled  labour  into  a 
school,  while  in  the  same  school  continual  improvement  has  followed 
the  adoption  of  industrial  work  as  a  variety  of  employment,  and  for 
the  purpose  of  teaching  boys  the  general  use  of  their  hands.  With 
these  ends  in  view,  for  the  sake  of  relieving  tedium,  for  teaching  habits 
of  industry,  and  in  order  to  let  children  see  the  results  of  their  own 
work,  the  introduction  of  industrial  occupation  is  recommended  by 
high  authorities.  It  is  agreed  that  the  boys  will  thus  be  made  more 
fit  to  enter  the  busy  world ;  and  it  is  noticed  that  this  argument  is 
the  more  forcible  at  a  time  when  emigration  is  frequent.  It  is  sug- 
gested jbhat  workmen  should  be  engaged  to  come  for  certain  hours  of 
the  day  to  teach  certain  kinds  of  handicraft.     Something  of  this  kind 
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is  done  in  one  school  in  the  way  of  tailoring.  It  is  added  hj  our 
informant  that  the  trade  is  not  acquired,  but  that  the  boys  learn  to 
sew  on  a  button,  to  put  on  a  patch,  and  to  make  bags  and  towels,  and 
that  the  lessons  are  not  injured  by  the  relief  of  this  changa 

The  industrial  training  of  girls  is  very  urgently  demanded  on  all 
sides.  But  here  again  there  is  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  prac- 
ticability of  accomplishing  this  at  school.  One  mistress  regai'ds  it  as 
an  '  utter  impossibility  to  make  girls  acquainted  with  the  practical 
part  of  domestic  economy  in  national  schools,'  except  indeed  as  regards 
*  needlework.*  Another  authority  deprecates  the  'imprudent  and 
disastrous  tendency  in  examinations  for  scholarships  and  certificates 
to  mix  together  industrial  skill  and  intellectual  attainment,'  and  the 
attempt,  '  now  fashionable'  in  Training  Colleges,  to  produce  in  the 
students  '  a  combination  of  schoolmistresses  and  washerwomen.'  Still, 
on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  very  loud  and  general  demand  for  the 
training  of  girls  in  household  work  during  the  period  of  their  atten- 
dance at  schooL  The  true  reconciliation  of  this  discrepancy  seems  to 
be  this,  that  the  household  training  might  be  given  in  an  establish- 
ment separate  from  the  school.  In  two  schools  in  this  neighbour- 
hood a  certain  amount  of  cookery  is  practically  taught  in  connexion 
with  the  school  establishment,  and  not  without  good  results ;  but  it 
is  found  that  the  school  teaching  suffers  from  the  combination.  Oral 
lessons  cannot  teach  household  work,  and  the  best  schoolmistress  is 
not  necessarily  the  best  superintendent  of  the  operations  of  cooking, 
washing,  and  cleaning.  I  do  not  see  why  establishments  for  prac- 
tically teaching  these  things  should  not  be  set  up  in  such  neighbour- 
hoods as  to  be  within  reach  of  several  schools,  so  that  the  elder  girls 
from  all  might  be  drafted  off  in  turns  to  receive  practical  household 
instruction  under  a  superintendence  limited  to  this  one  object.  Two 
or  three  remarks  in  connexion  with  this  topic  seem  to  be  important. 
One  is  this :  that  it  is  one  thing  to  train  girls  for  domestic  service, 
another  to  train  them  for  the  experience  of  cottage  life.  What  is 
done  with  the  latter  in  view  ought  to  be  strictly  on  the  cottage  scale, 
and  arranged  on  the  most  homely  and  economical  principles.  It  is 
truly  remarked,  also,  that  the  mother  is  the  true  teacher  of  household 
work ;  and  it  has  been  suggested  that  much  might  be  gained  in  this 
way  if  the  children  were  to  leave  school  at  half- past  eleven  instead  of 
twelve,  a  change  recommended  on  other  grounds  also. 

There  are  in  Liverpool,  for  the  industrial  training  of  females,  three 
Roman  Catholic  institutions,  aided  by  the  Privy  Council.  The  first, 
attended  by  40,  is  a  '  laundry  designed  to  shelter  unprotected  young 
women  at  a  dangerous  period,  to  train  them  as  skilful  washerwomen, 
and  to  place  them  in  respectable  situations.'  The  second,  attended 
by  166,  is  a  lace  school,  with  an  elementary  day  school  attached. 
The  third,  attended  by  26,  trains  domestic  servants.  The  second  has 
been  certified  under  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act ;  and  it  is  understood 
that  a  similar  application  is  about  to  be  made  for  the  third. 

Few  things  are  more  important  than  the  watching  over  girls  afler 
they  have  left  school,  and  gone  to  service.     It  is  a  duty  of  the  higher 
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and  better  informed  classes  ;  but  without  some  special  organization, 
it  is  difficult  of  accomplishment,  in  consequence  of  the  local  separation 
of  rich  and  poor.  One  of  the  merits  of  Sunday  schools  is  seen  in  this 
point  of  view. 

For  continuing  and  supplementing  the  education  of  bojs  after  they 
have  left  school,  evening  schools  and  Working  Men's  Associations 
have  been  established  in  various  parts  of  Liverpool  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  importance  of  such  institutions  is  increasinglj  felt,  but 
the  experience  which  would  be  valuable  in  a  report  is  only  now  be- 
ginning to  accumulate ;  and  I  venture  to  suggest  that  this  subject 
should  be  made  the  matter  of  a  special  report  to  the  Association  in 
i860  or  1861.  It  seems  to  be  clearly  made  out  that  the  mixing  of 
men  and  boys  together  always  leads  to  disappointment.  It  is  noticed, 
too,  that  the  character  of  evening  classes  is  very  much  modified  ac- 
cording as  the  masters  are  voluntary  or  paid.  The  relation  of  the 
day-school  master  to  this  evening  work  is  evidently  at  present  the 
subject  of  some  doubt  and  discontent.  If,  as  suggested  by  some,  the 
hours  of  the  day-school  were  shortened,  some  of  the  objections  to  his 
employment  in  this  way  might  be  removed. 

Half-time  schools  are  only  very  partially  applicable  to  the  occupa- 
tions of  Liverpool.  Nor  has  any  great  prize  scheme  yet  been  or- 
ganized here.  Strong  wishes,  however,  are  expressed  for  such  a 
scheme,  and  it  is  hoped  that  one  may  before  long  be  matured.  As  to 
the  indirect  influence  over  education  which  merohants  and  other  em- 
ployers of  labour  can  exercise,  it  is  evidentiy  considemble,  and  in 
some  cases  this  seems  to  be  felt. 

YL  Pupil-Teachers.  Though  this  subject  strictly  belongs  to  the 
first  section,  I  have  purposely  kept  it  separate,  partly  because  it  has  a 
definite  importance  of  its  own,  and  partly  because  it  has  been  very 
fully  considered  in  our  discussions  and  inquiries. 

Very  favourable  opinions  are  generally  expressed  concerning  the 
beneficial  results  of  this  part  of  the  Government  system.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  acknowledged  that  among  the  parents  of  the  poorer 
classes  there  is  rather  a  widely  extended  feeling  against  it.  There  is 
an  impression  that  the  pupil-teachers  do  not  always  behave  with  dis- 
cretion to  the  children,  and  that  in  large  schools,  conducted  on  the 
pupil -teacher  system,  especially  where  the  lower  classes  of  the  school 
are  large,  the  progress  of  the  children  is  not  so  good  as  in  smaller 
schools  more  directly  taught  by  the  master  or  mistress.  We  may 
notice  here  an  approximation  of  opinion  on  the  part  of  fiithers  and 
mothers  on  the  one  hand,  and  masters  and  mistresses  on  the  other,  in 
favour  of  a  comparative  increase  of  adult  teaching  power. 

On  one  point  there  seems  to  be  an  absolute  unanimity  in  Liver- 
pool, viz.,  that  the  payments  to  male  pupil-teachers  are  too  low  to 
secure  what  is  really  wanted.  This  is  put  in  the  strongest  manner 
both  by  managers  and  teachers,  and  in  reference  to  schools  of  all 
denominations,  and  alike  by  masters  and  mistresses.  No  difficulty  is 
felt  in  obtaining  female  teachers  of  a  high  order,  both  as  regards  in- 
tellectual attainments  and  fitmily  connexion.   Two  mistresses  of  great 
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ezperieDce  go  so  far  as  to  say  this  :  '  The  payment  allowed  to  female 
pupil -teachers  should  be  lower.  We  find  parents,  generally,  seeking 
to  have  their  daughters  apprenticed  from  no  higher  motive  than  the 
remuneration  received  during  their  term  of  five  years.'  They  add  : 
'The  stipends  to  boys  should  be  raised  in  proportion  to  the  advantages 
offered  them  in  business.*  And  here  is  precisely  the  main  point  It 
IB  not  so  much  that  male  pupil-teachers  cannot  be  obtained  in  suffi- 
cient numbers,  but  that  in  consequence  of  the  inducements  held  out 
to  boys  in  this  town,  they  are  of  a  low  order  in  every  respect,  and 
that  this  has  a  deleterious  effect  on  their  present  influence  in  the 
Bchool,  and  suggests  serious  apprehension  for  the  character  of  the 
future  schoolmasters  of  the  country.  The  amount  paid  to  male  pupil- 
teachers  is  probably  quite  enough  in  agricultural  districts  ;  but  the 
case  is  quite  different  here.  It  is  not  natural  that  a  boy  should  ac« 
cept  75^.  with  wholesome  restrictions  on  his  liberty  for  five  years, 
when  he  can  have  looZ.,  with  a  mischievous  amount  of  fireedom  for 
the  same  period.  It  is  true  that  his  views  might  be  different,  if  he 
took  everything  into  account,  and  looked  forward  ten  years ;  but  it 
is  not  in  the  nature  of  a  boy  to  take  everything  into  account,  and  look 
far  forward.  It  is  well  argued  in  mercantile  language,  that  it  is  bad 
policy  to  engage  a  boy  at  a  payment  below  the  market  value  of  his 
abilities.  This  moral,  physical,  and  intellectual  commodity  com- 
mands a  far  higher  price  ;  and  hence  in  the  school  we  must  be  content 
with  an  article  below  mediocrity.  A  Church  of  England  master  of 
long  experience  says  : — *  Two  of  my  pupil-teachers,  when  receiving 
conditionally  5«.  gd.  per  week,  were  offered  io9.  per  week  in  offices  ; 
and  one  in  his  fifth  year,  receiving  79.  Sd.,  was  offered  359.  per  week.* 
A  clergyman  says,  on  the  other  hand,  in  reference  to  female  pupil 
teachers : — '  As  to  girls,  almost  all  in  the  first  class  with  us  seek  to 
become  pupil-teachers ;  and  the  best  of  them  will  gladly  remain  a 
year  longer  in  school,  if  they  understand  that  by  that  time  they  may 
get  on  the  list  of  candidates.'  The  same  correspondent  continues : — 
*  Boys  and  girls  as  pupil-teachers  start  with  10^.  per  annum,  in- 
creasing each  year  2L  los,  aa  they  rise  a  class.  If  the  girls  began  at 
gL  and  the  boys  at  11^.,  the  effect  would  be  better.  Then  the  pupil 
teachers  are  paid  once  yearly  afber  passing  a  successful  examination, 
with  good  character.  It  would  be  better  if  they  were  paid  at  each 
six  months,  half  their  stipend  depending  on  their  examination,  &a 
The  parents  and  pupil-teachers  find  twelve  months  a  long  time  to 
wait.'  The  master  of  a  school  conducted  by  Unitarians  suggests  the 
following  scale  of  payment :  '  For  the  first  and  second  years,  as  at 
present;  for  the  thinl  year,  17/. ;  for  the  fourth,  23/. ;  and  for  the 
fifth,  301^. ;  t.6L,  95^.  for  the  five  years.'  He  thinks  it  must  ultimately 
come  to  this  if  the  pupil-teacher  system  be  continued.  A  Roman 
Catholic,  well  acquainted  with  the  working  of  the  system,  makes  a 
different  suggestion,  amounting,  however,  to  nearly  the  same  result, 
viz.,  *isl  for  the  first  year,  increasing  to  25^  for  the  fifth  year ; 
leaving  the  girls'  payments  as  at  present.' 

As  to  the  health  of  pupil-teachers — a  subject  purposely  put  forward 
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for  inquiry — ^we  hear  of  no  complaints^  except  that  there  is  a  certain 
tendency  among  them  (in  common  with  all  engaged  in  oral  tuition) 
to  affections  of  the  throat  and  lungs.  This  may  arise  partly  from  the 
use  of  the  voice,  and  partly  from  the  commonly  impure  atmosphere  of 
school-rooms. 

It  is  gratifying  that  a  favourable  report  is  almost  imanimously 
given  of  the  character  of  pupil- teachers.  I  could  give  quotations 
from  various  sources  confirmatory  of  their  generally  good  and  de- 
corous behaviour,  habits  of  industry,  steadiness,  moral  principle, 
and  efficient  discharge  of  duty.  Surprise,  indeed,  is  expressed  that, 
considering  the  temptations  to  which  they  are  exposed,  their  conduct 
is  so  good.  It  is,  however,  noticed  that  their  elevation  may  some- 
times be  dangerous  to  them,  and  that  almost  everything  depends  on 
the  '  watchful  care,  judgment,  and  tender  attention  of  those  who  are 
placed  over  them.'  One  correspondent  says  that  he  finds  that  male 
pupil-teachers,  while  they  do  not  fail  in  '  general  intelligence  and 
skill  in  teaching,'  are  yet  oflen  deficient  in  '  religious  convictions  and 
general  deportment,'  and  either  *  slovenly  or  afi'ected '  in  their  dress 
and  speech.  He  naturally  alludes  to  the  importance  of  attending  well 
to  these  points  in  Training  Colleges.  Few  things,  indeed,  are  of  greater 
moment  to  this  country  than  the  kind  of  character  which  is  formed  in 
Training  Colleges,  and  this  perhajis  especially  in  the  case  of  females. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  young  schoolmistresses  in  large  towns 
are  placed  in  a  position  of  great  trial.  I  myself  have  met  with  cases 
where  it  has  seemed  to  me  (as  indeed  is  sometimes  seen  in  higher  classes 
of  life)  that  the  intellectual  equipment  has  been  far  in  advance  of  the 
solid  formation  of  character.  Here  I  cannot  help  quoting  a  sentence 
which  occurs  in  one  very  valuable  communication  : — *  We  forbear  to 
make  any  remark  regarding  the  character  of  female  pupil-teachers. 
The  very  unwise  selection  which  has  hitherto  been  made,  and  the 
evil  results  now  apparent  in  their  character  as  mistresses  of  schools, 
does  force  upon  us  the  duty  of  making  one  suggestion,  to  stop,  if 
possible,  a  wider  extension  of  the  evil.  Before  a  pupil-teacher  is  ad- 
mitted into  college,  it  would  be  well  for  the  matron  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  character  of  the  girl  by  a  confidential  communi- 
cation with  her  late  mistress.'  My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
fact,  that  Itoman  Catholic  girls'  and  infants'  schools  are  generally 
conducted  by  ladies  belonging  to  some  religious  order,  and  that '  each 
of  these  communities  is  willing  to  receive  the  female  apprentices  into 
suitable  houses,  so  that  managers,  when  they  find  it  desirable,  are  able 
to  bring  candidates  of  promise  from  distant  places.'  It  is  added,  that 
'  the  results  are  excellent,'  as  regards  both  the  present  conduct  and 
future  career  of  the  young  women. 

Still  the  verdict  concemiog  pupil-teachers,  both  male  and  female, 
is  on  the  whole  very  satisfactory ;  and  this  leads  to  the  concluding 
remark,  that  the  country  gains  rather  than  loses  in  respect  of  those  who 
ultimately  turn  to  other  employments.  It  is  probably  said  with 
truth,  that  more  do  not  leave  this  profession  than  other  professions. 
While  they  are  engaged  in  teaching,  the  countiy  has  the  benefit  of 
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their  labours  at  a  cheap  rate  ;  and  if  they  go  elsewhere,  they  usually 
become  the  centres  of  wholesome  moral  influence.  A  habit  of  study, 
even  though  partially  formed,  is  likely  to  lead  to  greater  intelligence 
in  any  vocation ;  and  practice  in  teaching  is  not  a  bad  preparation 
for  other  practical  employments. 

The  Circular  invited  attention  to  two  other  subjects,  which  may 
be  briefly  noticed  in  conclusion — viz.,  Sunday  Schools  and  Infant 
Schools. 

The  true  character  of  Sunday  Schools  is  often  expressed,  and  very 
truly,  by  the  phrase   *  necessary  evils.'      It  would  be  far  better  if 
parents  were  willing  and  competent  to  give  their  children  religious 
instruction  on  Sundays  at  home.     It  is  generally  agreed  that  the 
best  part  of  religious  instruction  in  school  is  given  on  the  week  days. 
The  Sunday  school  is  rather  a  religious  and  social,  than  a  strictly 
educational  instrument.  It  can  do  little  either  for  giving  or  continuing 
general  education.     But  it  does  much  for  keeping  up  parochial  and 
congregational  feeling,  and  for  maintaining  influence  over  boys  and 
girls  that  have  left  school.     One  fiict  is  very  apparent  in  Liverpool, 
viz.,  tliat  the  strength  of  the  Church  of  England  is  in  week-day 
schools,  and  the  strength  of  Dissenters  in   Sunday   schools.      The 
latter  attend  church  daily  schools  far  more  willingly  than   church 
Sunday  schools.     In  fact,  as  has  been  implied  above,  they  attend 
such  daily  schools  very  willingly  indeed,  if  only  free  play  is  left  to 
the  congregational  agency  on  Sundays.     It  is  also  observ^  that  very 
many  children,  who  have  been  regularly  educated  in  national  schools, 
attach  themselves  afterwards  to  Nonconformist  Sunday  schools.  Ample 
statistics  could  have  been  furnished  in  confirmation  of  these  statements, 
but  this  is  probably  unnecessary.     The  general  subject,  however,  is 
full  of  interest ;  and  it  is  desirable  to  invite  attention  to  the  relative 
condition  of  different  parts  of  the  country  in  resjyect  to  it.     In  the 
large  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  of  the  West  Riding,  the  Sun- 
day school  is  a  more  prominent  feature  than  in  Liverpool. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  state  too  strongly  the  feeling  which  is  ex- 
pressed in  favour  of  Infant  Schools.  The  time  of  early  childhood  is 
the  period  of  most  regular  and  continuous  attendance,  and  therefore 
one  of  the  best  opportunities  for  beneficial  influence  ;  and  it  is  gene- 
rally agreed  that  those  who  have  been  at  infant  schools  are  usually 
the  most  satisfactory  pupils  afterwai'ds.  We  do  indeed  obtain  a  cer- 
tain difference  of  impression,  according  as  we  converse  with  the 
managers  of  schools  or  with  the  parents  of  the  children.  The  differ- 
ence is  similar  to  that  which  we  have  noticed  above  with  regard  to 
pupil-teachers.  The  parents  are  apt  to  say  that  too  much  attention 
is  given  in  infant  schools  to  mere  routine — that  the  little  children  do 
not  learn  to  read,  or  to  know  anything  of  arithmetic  ;  and  they  begin 
to  be  impatient  if  they  see,  or  fancy  they  see,  the  limited  period  of 
school  instruction  passing  away  without  palj)able  results,  and  espe- 
cially if  they  find  that  their  children  cannot  be  entered  into  the 
higher  day-school  till  the  age  of  about  seven.  On  the  other  hand, 
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maBters  and  mistresses  give  it  as  the  restilt  of  their  experience,  that 
the  subsequent  progress  of  the  infant-school  child  is  more  rapid  and  more 
sure  than  that  of  the  child  from  a  small  private  adventure  school, 
though  the  latter  may  know  more  and  read  better  at  a  given  age. 
Nothing  is  more  probable  than  that  the  immediate  results  at  an  early 
age  are  &llacious,  and  that,  even  for  ultimate  intellectual  results, 
the  early  formation  of  moral  habits  is  all-important.  As  to  the 
general,  moral,  and  social  results  of  infant  schools,  there  seems  to  be 
no  difference  of  opinion.  It  might  be  thought  that  they  would  tend 
to  impair  domestic  feeling,  and  to  diminish  the  fondness  of  mothers 
for  their  children.  But  there  is  no  proof  of  this.  One  correspondent 
says  : — *  Infant  schools  produce  marked  and  excellent  effects  upon 
the  conduct  and  attainments  of  children  ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  evils  result  to  poor  mothers  from  that  relief  and  change  which 
women  of  the  upper  classes  never  fail  to  procure.'  Another  expresses 
the  matter  thus  : — *  Infant  schools  are  a  mercy  both  to  mothers  and 
infants  :  the  mother  is  not  annoyed  by  her  infant  at  her  work,  nor 
wearied  out  by  its  demands,  and  is  glad  to  greet  it  on  returning  from 
school ;  and  the  little  one,  not  being  knocked  about  the  house,  is  glad 
to  see  its  mother.' 

One  moral  seems  to  be  very  clearly  pointed  out  by  the  facts  and 
opinions  embodied  in  this  Report — viz.,  that  if  the  wealthy  do  not  for- 
get the  poor  in  consequence  of  being  removed  fix)m  immediate  contact 
with  them,  if  those  who  have  the  benefit  of  a  higher  culture  are 
mindful  of  their  ignorant  fellow-townsmen,  if  the  employers  of  labour 
realize  the  extent  of  their  indirect  influence  over  those  whom  they 
employ,  if  school  managers  and  school  teachers  are  assiduous  in 
msdsiug  themselves  acquainted  with  the  families  which  send  children 
to  their  schools,  the  present  system  provides  an  efficient  machinery 
for  a  vast  development  of  popular  education  in  its  best  form. 

One  practical  suggestion  also  seems  inevitable, — that  some  local 
provision  is  wanted  for  examining  applications  for  aid,  for  estimating 
the  wants  and  resources  of  known  districts,  for  watching  over  the 
administration  of  funds,  and  for  judging  of  the  purposes  to  which 
they  are  aj)plied,  aud  generally  for  aiding,  by  local  knowledge  and 
experience,  the  action  which  proceeds  from  the  central  power  of  the 
Privy  Council.  Even  here,  perhai)s,  it  is  desirable  not  to  be  in  great 
haste.  It  is  evident,  as  I  observed  last  year  in  a  paper  read  on  a 
kindred  subject,  that  a  large  amount  of  local  activity  is  rising  up  in 
all  parts  of  the  country,  in  connexion  with  various  educational 
schemes,  such  as  the  examinations  of  the  Society  of  Arts  and  of  the 
Universities.  Is  there  not  reason  to  hope,  that  if  time  is  given  for 
the  growth  of  spontaneous  organization,  much  may  be  done,  without 
State  iiiterfereuce,  for  a  healthy  combination  of  central  and  local 
action,  and  for  the  diffusion  of  good  education  in  harmony  with  full 
religious  freedom  ? 
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SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS   IN   THE    EDUCATION 

DEPARTMENT. 

THE  buHiness  of  the  department  began  on  Tuesday,  the  1 1  th  of  Octo- 
ber, and  ended  on  Friday,  the  14th.  The  chair  was  occupied  dunng 
the  entire  period  by  the  President,  the  Right  Hon.  Charles  Bowyer 
Adderley,  M.P.,  who  delivered  his  address  on  the  morning  of  Wed- 
nesday. The  number  of  papers  contributed  made  it  necessary  that 
the  department  should  sit  in  two  sections,  both  on  Thursday  and 
Friday,  when  the  chair  of  the  second  section  was  taken  by  Mr.  Edwin 
Chadwick,  C.B.  During  the  past  year  the  Rev.  David  Melville  was 
compelled  by  ill-health  to  deprive  the  department  of  his  valuable 
services,  and  the  Rev.  G.  Boyle  was  appointed  in  his  room.  In  the 
unavoidable  absence  of  the  latter  gentleman,  the  duties  of  the  perma- 
nent secretaryship  devolved  wholly  on  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson,  by 
whom  they  were  most  efficiently  discharged.  The  department  is  also 
indebted  to  the  Rev.  H.  J.  Burfield  and  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Creek  for 
their  services  as  local  secretaries. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  at  length  in  this  volume,  the  fol- 
lowing were  read  at  the  meeting  : — 
'  On  the  Establishment  in  Cambridge  of  a  School  of  Practical  Science,* 

by  Rev.  H.  Latham. 
'How  can  our  University  System  be  made  more  available  for  the 

Middle  and  Working  Classes,*  by  Rev.  Robert  Bruce. 

*  On  the  Local  Examinations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cam- 

bridge,' by  Nicholas  Waterhousa 

*  Review  of  the  Condition  of  Middle  Class  Education,*  by  Rev.  H.  G. 

Robinson. 

'  General  Education  in  Upper  and  Middle  Class  Schools,*  by  Algernon 
Foggo. 

'  The  Relation  of  the  EHementary  Day  School  to  the  Mechanics*  Insti- 
tute/ by  W.  Davis. 

*The  Injurious  Effects  of  Enforced  Attendance  at  Public  Worahip  on 
the  Education  of  the  Children  of  the  Poor,'  by  Rev.  J.  Erakine 
Clarke. 

*  On  the  Obstacles  to  the  Education  of  the  Children  of  our  LabounT 

and  Artisan  Population,  arising  from  the  Increasing  Diversity  of 
School-books  in  England  and  Scotland,  and  the  Advantages  of  a 
Complete  and  Uniform  Series  for  all  Schools  receiving  Govern- 
ment Assistance,'  by  Rev.  W.  Eraser. 

*  On  the  Expediency  of  Measures  for  Reducing  the  Hours  of  Instruc- 

tion, and  for  the  General  Introduction  of  the  Naval  and  Military 
Drill,  systematized  as  Gymnastic  Exercise,  as  parts  of  any 
National  System  of  Education,'  by  Edwin  Chadwick,  C.B. 

*  On  Exhibitions  in  Primary  Schools,'  by  Rev.  C.  D.  Goldie. 

*  Ragged  and  Feeding  Schools,'  by  George  Davidson. 

*  Free  Lending  Libi-aries  an  Essential  Part  of  National  Education,'  by 

R  W.  Roulston. 
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*  On  the  Choice  of  Method,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Subject  of 

Instruction,*  by  Rev.  John  Slatter. 

*  Education  and  Labour,'  by  W.  Walker. 

'Some  of  the  Advantages  and  Disadvantages  of  the  Privy  Council 

System  of  Education,'  by  Rev.  T.  B.  Benstead. 
*Poor  Districts,  in  Relation  (or  rather  Want  of  relation)  to  the 

Government  Grant,'  by  Rev.  R.  Heeling. 

*  On   the   Necessity   and   Practicability   of   Establishing    a    Higher 

Standard  of  Professional  Education  in  Teachers,'  by  Rev.  R.  J. 
Bryce. 

*  On  the  Importance  of  Natural  History  as  a  Branch  of  Education/  by 

Rev.  A.  W.  Worthington. 

*  On  the  Results  of  Educating  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  in  the  Yorkshire 

and  otlier  Institutions/  by  Charles  Baker. 

CIVIL  SERVICE   EXAMINATIONS. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  papers  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann  and  Sir 
Stafford  Northcote,  which  will  be  found  at  pages  274  and  279 
respectively — 

Mr.  Edwin  Chadwick  moved — 

That  it  be  recommended  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  to  request  the  Educa- 
tion Committee  to  watch  the  application  of  the  principle  of  Competitive  Examina- 
tion, as  a  test  of  fitness  for  the  Public  Service,  and  to  make  representationB  to  the 
Government  of  the  expediency  of  further  extending  that  application. 

Mr.  Chadwick  argued  that  competitive  examination,  instead  of  admit- 
ting men  of  inferior  education  into  tlie  public  offices,  had  the  opposite 
effect.  A  large  proportion  of  the  successful  candidates  were,  he  stated, 
the  sons  of  the  clergy  and  higher  classes,  and  were  also  actually  a 
superior  class  in  respect  to  physical  requirements.  But  he  considered 
that  the  subject  demanded  fui*ther  investigation. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Howson  seconded  the  resolution,  and  in  doing  so 
expressed  his  opinion,  that  by  further  extending  the  system  of  competi- 
tive examination,  a  better  class  of  men  would  be  secured  for  the  public 
service  than  those  who  found  entrance  to  it  through  private  nomina- 
tion. He  objected  to  the  present  very  limited  range  of  com{)etition, 
which  did  not  give  the  scheme  a  fair  trial,  and  tended  to  introduce 
men  of  second-rate  ability.  He  also  expressed  his  strong  sense  of  the 
desirableness  of  transfemng  the  power  of  presentation  to  situations  in 
the  public  service  from  Members  of  Parliament  to  magistrates  and 
other  local  authorities. 

Mr.  MoRLEY  considered  that  any  man  who  possessed  the  neces- 
sary qualifications  should  have  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  a  testi- 
monial of  character  and  efficiency,  and  thus  of  offering  himself  for  the 
public  service.  He  expressed  his  hope  that  before  long  admission 
into  Government  offices  would  be  equally  easy  of  access  to  the  son  of 
the  peasant  and  the  son  of  the  i)eer. 

Mr.  A  CLAN  D  felt  sure  that  political  patronage  was  oppressive  to 
Membei-8  of  Parliament,  and  that  they  would  only  be  too  glad  to  give 
it  up.     He  thought  that  the  successful  candidates  of  the  University 
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and  Society  of  Arts  examinatioDS  should  be  permitted  to   present 
themHclves  without  nomination  as  candidates  for  Government  offices. 
The  resolution  was  carried  unanimously. 

UNIVERSITIES  AND   MIDDLE-CLASS  SCHOOLS. 

The  Rev.  H.  Latham  read  a  paper  (which  has  been  printed  in  a 
separate  form)  on  '  The  Establishment  in  Cambridge  of  a  School  of 
Practical  Science.'  He  regretted  the  non-existence  of  any  institution 
in  England  for  the  teaching  of  practical  science,  and  urged  tlio 
desirableness  of  establishing  one  in  connexion  with  the  Univei-sity  of 
Cambridge.  He  suggested  that  there  should  be  professors  to  give 
instruction  in  chemistry,  mineralogy,  civil  engineering,  j)i'actical  sur- 
veying, &c. ;  that  suitable  workshops,  mechanical  and  philosophical 
instruments,  <fec.,  should  be  pro\dcled,  and  that  the  students  who 
passed  a  successful  examination  should  be  distinguished  with  the 
degree  of  Associate  in  Practical  Science. 

The  Rev.  Robert  Bruce,  M.A.,  read  a  paper  entitled — '  How  can 
our  University  System  be  made  available  for  the  Middle  and  Working 
Classes,*  in  which  he  proposed  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Universi- 
ties. No  country  in  Europe,  he  stated,  had  so  few  as  England. 
Germany  had  i8,  Spain  ii,  Austria  8  or  9,  and  even  Russia  8,  while 
America  had  more  than  100.  He  thought  that  the  great  manufacturing 
towns  of  England  might  each  have  its  University,  which  would 
speedily  raise  the  standard  of  middle-class  education  in  the  surround- 
ing district.  He  also  thought  that  exhibitions  should  be  open  to 
competition,  so  as  to  admit  members  of  the  working  classes  who  could 
prove  themselves  worthy  of  University  education  and  honours.  The 
Scotch  Universities,  he  said,  had  been  an  unspeakable  boon  to  that 
country.  They  had,  with  many  defects,  which  he  was  glad  to  know 
were  being  remedied  every  day,  done  more  for  education  in  Scotland 
than  the  Engliuh  Uuivei'sities  had  done  for  ^England.  The  English 
Universities  had  sent  out  more  fii^st- class  scholars  than  the  Scotch,  but 
hitherto  their  influence  upon  the  general  educivtion  of  the  community 
had  been  very  limited,  while  in  every  parish  school  and  in  every  family 
the  Scotch  Universities  had  made  their  elevating  influence  felt. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Waterhouse,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Local  Examina- 
tions of  the  Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,*  written  in  an- 
ticipation of  the  reconsideration  of  their  plan  of  examination  by  the 
University  of  Oxford,  stated  the  results  of  the  three  examinations 
which  had  been  held  in  Liverj)ool,  where  the  number  of  candidates 
examined  (236)  and  the  number  of  certificates  gained  (136)  had  only 
been  outnumbered  by  those  of  the  London  district.  He  showed  that, 
while  the  district  contains  one-third  of  the  grammar  schools  (192) 
and  one-fifth  of  the  other  endowed  schools  (557)  in  England  and 
Wales,  the  candidates  were  almost  all  drawn  from  1 1  grammar,  7 
modem  public,  and  23  private  schools ;  proving  that  very  many  were 
either  not  acquainted  with  the  examinations,  did  not  appreciate  their 
value,  or  did  not  like  to  submit  to  the  test.  A  large  proportion  of 
the  candidates  at  the  Cambridge  examination  were  the  sons  of  profes- 
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sional  men,  one-sixth  of  them  being  the  sons  of  clergymen ;  while  the 
sons  of  merchants  formed  the  largest  class  among  the  senior,  and  the 
sons  of  tradesmen  among  the  junior  candidates  for  the  examination 
by  Oxford  University.  The  superior  attractiveness  of  the  Oxford 
examination  might  be  accounted  for  both  by  its  conferring  the  degree 
of  Associate  in  Arts  on  the  senior  candidates,  and  by  the  results  of  the 
examination  being  arranged  sectionally,  so  that  a  youth  of  17  or  18 
about  to  engage  in  engineering,  or  law,  or  medicine,  or  some 
mechanical  art,  might  refer  to  his  place  in  the  sectional  class  list. 
But  the  junior  examination  was  the  more  important^  and  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  the  Cambridge  candidates  were  juniors,  as  they 
were  allowed  to  present  themselves  in  the  junior  class  up  to  16  years 
of  age,  while  the  Oxford  limit  was  15.  Two-thirds  of  the  latter, 
and  four-fifths  of  the  former  were  juniors.  Among  the  suggestions 
which  Mr.  Waterhouse  brought  forward  were  the  following  :  — 

(i.)  The  partial  assimilation  of  the  systems  pursued  by  the  two 
Universities,  in  order  to  prevent  their  outbidding  each  other^  but 
at  the  same  time  providing  a  choice  of  examiners  and  subjects  to 
suit  the  variety  of  schools. 

(2.)  The  conferring  of  a  degree  on  the  senior  candidates,  but  with 
higher  requirements  than  appear  necessary  for  obtaining  the  present 
Oxford  A.  A. 

(3.)  The  adoption  of  the  Cambridge  system  of  examination  in  reli- 
gious knowledge,  which  has  proved  completely  successful  Voluntary, 
but  taken  into  account  in  the  class  list,  consisting  of  certain  books  of 
the  Bible,  a  theological  book  approved  by  Dissenters,  and  the  for- 
mularies of  the  Church,  the  latter  being  optional,  hardly  any  parents 
objected  to  it ;  in  Liverpool  not  one. 

Mr.  Waterhouse  considered  that  the  system  was  fairly  established, 
and  would  go  on  increasing.  Its  advantages  were  beginning  to  be 
felt ;  it  was  already  guiding  the  course  of  study  and  improving  the 
discipline  of  schools,  and  its  importance  was  likely  to  be  enhanced 
by  the  adoption  of  the  University  examinations  as  a  preliminary  to 
some  of  the  many  professional  examinations  now  held.  The  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons  have  already  exempted  the  holders  of  University 
certificates  from  their  preliminary  examination,  and  the  Society  of 
Apothecaries  have  granted  the  same  exemption. 

The  Rev.  G.  H.  Robinson,  Principal  of  the  York  Training  School, 
gave  '  A  Review  of  the  Condition  of  Middle-Class  Education,'  in  which 
he  characterized  the  education  given  in  the  generality  of  middle- class 
schools  as  unmethodical,  slovenly,  and  shallow.  He  believed  that  any 
inquiry  into  the  condition  of  these  schools  would  result  in  their  signal 
condemnation.  From  his  own  experience  he  had  found  the  children 
attending  national  schools  much  better  able  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion than  those  attending  middle-class  schools.  He  thought  the 
Univei-sity  examinations  would  do  little  beyond  throwing  light  on 
the  condition  of  these  schools.  He  suggested  that  no  person  should 
be  allowed  to  assume  the  functions  of  a  schoolmaster  without  first 
obtaining  a  certificate  of  competency,  and  that  an  effort  should  be 
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made  by  the  middle  classes  themselves  in  any  district  in  which  there 
was  a  deficiency  of  good  schools,  by  associating  together  to  form  one, 
and  maintain  it  in  efficiency. 

A  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  in  the  course  of 
which 

Professor  Henkessey  urged  that  physical  science  should  have  a  more 
prominent  place  in  University  education.  He  also  agreed  with  Mr. 
Bruce  that  Universities  should  be  established  in  our  great  manufac- 
turing districts. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  HowsoN  said,  with  regard  to  the  University  examina- 
tions, that  he  believed  the  degree  of  A.  A.  conferred  by  the  Oxford 
University  was  not  held  in  great  estimation.  He  thought  that  in 
acme  respects  the  Oxford  system  was  superior  to  the  Cambridge  one, 
but  in  reference  to  examination  in  religion  Cambridge  had  adopted 
the  best  plan,  making  the  examination  of  equal  value  with  that  on  any 
other  subject,  leaving  it  in  the  option  of  the  students  whether  they 
would  be  examined  in  religion  or  not-.  It  was  most  desirable,  he 
thought,  that  the  system  of  examination  adopted  by  the  two  Univer- 
sities should  be  assimilated.  The  difference  in  their  schemes 
would  work  very  prejudicially,  as  teachers  would  not  know  which 
scheme  to  follow.  They  had  to  prepare  their  pupils  in  a  different 
manner  according  to  the  different  schemes  of  the  two  Universities. 
The  opinions  of  parents  led  one  to  prefer  one  scheme,  and  another  the 
other.  One  would  have  his  child  examined  by  the  Oxfoi*d  examiners, 
another  by  those  of  Cambndge ;  and  thus  the  teachers  were  com- 
pelled, especially  in  small  schools  dependent  on  popular  support,  to 
work  up  their  pupils  for  the  two  schetnas  at  the  same  time.  He 
heartily  concurred  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  strong  condemnation  of 
the  generality  of  middle-class  schools. 

Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  considered  that  this  examination  system 
would  have  the  effect  of  raising  the  attainments  of  teachers,  but  he 
feared  that  it  might  lead  to  the  masters  training  up  the  clever  lads 
to  pass  the  examination  and  neglecting  the  remainder  of  their  pupils. 
He  could  not  agree  with  Mr.  Robinson  in  his  sweeping  condemnation 
of  the  masters  of  the  middle-class  schools,  for  he  thought  that  the  great 
defect  in  teaching  in  these  schools  arose  rather  from  the  parents 
forcing  the  masters  to  teach  merely  showy  accomplishments  instead 
of  solid  requirements.  He  thought  a  demand  for  thorough  education 
would  create  a  supply. 

Mr.  T.  D.  AcLAND  believed  that  the  examinations  had  accomplished 
some  good  and  would  yet  accomplish  more.  The  religious  question 
was  one  which  the  Oxford  delegates  would  willingly  entertain. 

Mr.  James  Heywood  moved  the  following  resolution,  which  was 
seconded  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Fearon,  and  carried  ; — 

That  the  Council  be  requested  to  summon  a  meeting  of  the  secretaries  and  re* 
pretentatives  of  the  local  committees,  and  such  other  persons  as  they  may  deem 
right,  connected  with  the  local  exan)inations  of  the  Universities  of  Oxford,  Cam* 
bridge^  London,  and  Durham  ;  the  meeting  to  be  held  in  London,  if  possible, 
during  the  approaching  Christmas  holidays. 
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Mr.  Aloebnon  Fogoo  contributed  a  paper  on  general  education 
in  upper  and  middle-class  schools,  in  which  he  insisted  on  the  neces- 
sity for  teaching  the  classics  in  a  less  dry  and  routine  manner,  and  on 
the  cultivation  of  English  literature  by  the  study  of  English  classics. 

STATE  EDUCATION  FOR  THE  WORKIKO  CLASSES. 

The  Hev.  R  Heeling  read  a  paper  *  On  Poor  Districts  in  relation 
(or  rather  in  want  of  relation)  to  the  Government  Grants'  which 
began  by  remarking  that  probably  no  system  of  education  would 
answer  in  this  country  but  the  one  now  in  existence.  Nevertheless, 
he  had  some  modifications  to  propose.  These  were  briefly  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Factory  Acts  to  all  trades,  and  the  extension  of  Govern- 
ment assistance  to  those  schools  which,  from  their  utter  inability  to 
conform  to  the  Government  requirements,  were  unable  to  obtain  aid 
from  tlie  Committee  of  Council.  This  latter  object  he  proposed  to 
attain  through  the  recognition  of  another  class  of  teachers.  At 
present  no  school  could  obtain  Government  assistance  that  had  not 
either  a  certified  or  a  registered  teacher.  Doubtless  it  was  desirable 
that  all  school  teachera  should  be  either  certified  or  registered.  But 
what  were  those  districts  to  do  that  could  not  obtain  them  ?  Practically 
the  Government  said,  *  Go  without.'  The  writer  had  been  more  or  less 
connected  with  three  schools  in  three  different  counties,  and,  from 
poverty  alone,  not  one  of  them  ccmld  receive  any  assistance  from 
Government.  One  was  a  mining,  another  a  metropolitan,  and  the 
third  a  manufacturing  district.  Was  it  fair  for  the  Government  to 
withhold  all  aid  from  those  districts  which  were  most  in  need  of  help, 
while  dealing  it  out  bountifully  to  more  highly  favoured  places,  which 
might  perhaps  do  very  well  without  it  ?  He  proposed  a  remedy  by 
allowing  any  school  to  be  inspected  whose  managers  should  desire  it, 
and  by  providing  that  the  favoumble  report  of  the  inspector  should 
secure  for  a  school,  which  did  not  otherwise  come  within  the  reach  of 
Groverument  aid,  a  grant  of  5^.  or  10/.  a  year  in  augmentation  of  the 
teacher's  salary. 

Another  paper  on  the  same  subject,  by  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Smith,  will 
be  found  at  p.  383.     In  the  discussion, 

Mr.  E.  Baines,  M.P.,  said  there  was  no  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  present  as  to  the  end  to  be  attained,  all  being  in  favour  of  the 
fullest  and  completest  education  of  the  people.  But  he  wished  all 
who  were  so  zealous  on  l>ehalf  of  education  would  give  proper  weight 
and  influence  to  the  important  consideration  of  maintaining  amongst 
the  people  the  feeling  of  self-reliance  and  an  independent  spirit;  for  he 
disputed  the  fundamental  principle  of  Government  interierence  with 
education.  Tlie  President  in  his  address  had  condemned  compulsory 
education,  and  in  that  he  entirely  concuiTed  with  him;  and  there 
was  another  point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed,  and  that  was,  that 
voluntary  effort  on  behalf  of  education  was  in  itself  honourable, 
noble,  and  right — that  it  was  improving  to  those  who  exercised  it — 
that  it  was  calculated  to  reach  the  depths  of  vice  and  ignorance  which 
existed  in  this  country — lyid  that  upon  it,  moreover,  they  chiefly 
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relied  for  the  maintenance  of  even  the  Grovemment  S3rstem  of  educa- 
tion. He  owned  that  iu  all  those  cases  in  which  the  State  might  be 
admitted  to  be  in  loco  parentis  Oovemment  interference  wtis  justifiable. 
Another  point  on  which  they  were  all  agreed  whs,  that  it  was  the 
duty  of  parents  to  educate  their  children.  He  held  that  that  duty 
ought  to  be  inculcated  upon  them  to  the  utmost,  and  that  if  they  were 
to  attempt  to  take  it  out  of  their  hands  and  put  it  into  the  hands  of 
the  State,  they  should  commit  a  mistake  and  incur  a  social  evil  of  the 
grossest  possible  kind.  It  was  the  interest  of  [parents  as  well  as  their 
duty  to  have  their  children  educated ;  natural  affection  led  them  to 
do  whatever  was  for  the  benefit  of  their  children ;  and  every  improve- 
ment which  took  place  in  education  tended  to  convince  people  more 
and  more  that  an  educated  child  was  more  likely  to  make  his  way  in 
after  life  than  an  uneducated  one.  He  would  therefore  leave  educa- 
tion to  self-interest,  which  was  a  sufficiently  powerful  motive.  The 
principle  of  protection  of  industry  was  until  recent  years  held  to  be 
absolutely  indispensable  throughout  the  world,  and  yet  since  its 
abolition  self-interest  had  been  found  to  be  infinitely  better,  and  its 
withdrawal  had  been  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  prosperity  now 
enjoyed  by  this  country.  Then  he  thought  it  must  be  admitted  that 
a  system  of  education  supported  by  Grovernment  grants  interfered 
with,  impaired,  and  to  a  certain  extent  destroyed  the  self-reliance  of 
the  people,  and  if  so,  they  inflicted  upon  a  noble,  an  all-pervading, 
and  all-important  principle  a  grievous  injury,  for  the  sake  of  render- 
ing a  humane  and  benevolent  assistance  to  education,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  impaired  to  the  same  extent  the  freedom  of  education. 
The  secular  party  insisted  on  the  entire  exclusion  of  religion  from 
education  in  the  school,  but  the  Government  took  for  its  fundamental 
and  indispensable  condition  religious  teaching,  and  these  he  held  it 
was  impossible  to  reconcile.  He  insisted  that  religion  was  the  first 
element  in  education,  and  would  never  give  his  consent  to  any  system 
which  excluded  it.  But  look  at  the  difficulty  in  which  they  were 
then  placed.  They  could  not  meet  the  requirements  of  those  who 
objected  to  the  teaching  of  error,  and  insiuted  on  the  teaching  of 
truth  whilst  they  adhered  to  that  scheme.  He  was  bound  by  his 
allegiance  to  truth  to  give  it  all  the  support  he  could,  but  he  was 
also  bound  to  oppose  error,  and  not  to  give  lus  help  to  support  it. 
If  they  had,  however,  a  Government  system,  they  must  extend  it  to 
ally  and  give  the  same  support  to  error  which  they  did  to  truth ;  and 
that  he  never  could  and  never  would  consent  to  do.  Some  of  them 
doubted  the  power  of  the  voluntary  principle,  but  they  should  recol- 
lect that  it  had  done  a  great  deal  more  than  had  been  done  by  the 
Goyemment,  for  it  had  broken  up  the  fallow  ground  and  prepared 
the  people  for  education,  and  there  was  a  power  in  the  voluntary 
principle  which  was  equal  to  the  whole  demands  of  the  nation. 

Mr.  Thomas  Webster  said  Mr.  Baines  had  asked  them  to  look  at 
the  power  and  the  influence  of  the  voluntary  principle  in  relation  to 
what  it  could  do,  but  it  had  been  found  that  that  principle  had  not 
been  sufficient  to  provide  education  for  the  ^)cople,  and  he  ought  to 
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consider  what  bad  been  done  when  it  was  aided  and  stimulated  bjr 
afisistance  from  the  State.  Mr.  Baines  spoke  of  the  voluntary  prin- 
ciple as  it  was  manifested  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  but  if 
he  had  had  experience  of  the  agricultural  districts, — if  he  had  seen 
the  apathy  displayed  by  the  landowners,  and  the  miserably  destitute 
condition  of  the  children  of  the  labourers,  till  the  State  had  assisted 
the  one  or  two  individuals  who  promoted  the  erection  of  schools,  he 
would  admit  perhaps  the  necessity  of  the  Government  grant.  He 
had  spoken  of  the  duty  of  parents  to  educate  their  children,  but  what 
would  he  do  in  the  case  of  parents  who  from  ignorance  would  not^ 
and  from  poverty  could  not,  pay  for  their  education  ? 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Eraser,  returning  to  the  subject  of  small  rural 
schools,  said  it  was  admitted  that  poor  rural  districts  were  incapable 
of  helping  themselves,  but  wealthy  districts  might  be  left  to  self- 
support  He  thought  that  public  aid  had  the  effect  of  inducing  the 
wealthy  to  diminish  their  contributions.  He  believed  that  if  charita- 
ble trusts  were  applied  to  the  education  of  the  poor,  the  voluntary 
aid  of  the  wealthy  would  be  sufficient  for  the  educational  wants  of 
the  country. 

The  President  asked  what  was  meant  by  a  poor  district)  for 
although  there  might  be  poor  tenants,  there  were  also  rich  landlords 
who  ought  to  find  funds  for  the  support  of  a  school.  With  regard  to 
the  arguments  he  had  been  listening  to,  he  observed  that  some  spoke 
of  the  advantages  of  the  voluntary  system,  they  were  right;  some 
spoke  of  the  advantages  of  the  non-voluntary  system,  and  they  were 
also  right;  but  both  parties  seemed  to  forget  that  there  was  a  third 
coui*8e,  the  combination  of  the  two  systems,  and  that  this  was  the 
course  which  the  Government  pursued,  and  so  secured  the  advantages 
of  both. 

FACTORY  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  William  Walker,  in  a  paper  on  *  Labour  and  Education,* 
(which  has  been  published  separately),  noticed  the  great  change  which 
has  recently  taken  place  in  the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes  in 
England,  from  the  absorbing  system  of  factory  labour  and  the  em- 
ployment of  children  in  large  towns,  and  pointed  out  the  responsibility 
which  consequently  devolved  upon  the  employers  of  labour.  He  re- 
viewed the  operation  •f  the  various  Factory  Acts  passed  since  1 833, 
showing  from  the  reports  of  factory  inspectors  that  their  influence 
has  been  most  satisfactory  in  improving  the  state  of  education  of  our 
juvenile  population  of  the  factory  districts,  and  improving  their 
moral  and  religious  training;  from  which  he  argued  that  the 
system  should  be  extended  to  other  classes  of  labour.  The  Factory 
Acts  recognised  the  paramount  importance  of  the  public  good  over 
the  private  and  personal  desires  of  a  portion  of  the  community.  On 
the  same  grounds,  he  held  that  the  schoolmaster's  certificate  should  be 
made  an  indispensable  condition  in  the  employment  of  all  children 
between  eight  ai)d  thirteen  years  of  age ;  the  union  of  education  and 
labour  thus  effected  would  give  employment  and  secure  education  to 
many  who  were  now  neither  employed  nor  educated. 
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The  paper  of  Mr.  Wilk£S  on  a  similar  subject  will  be  found  at 
page  363.     In  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  spoke  of  the  great  evils  resulting  from  chil- 
dren being  taken  from  school,  especially  in  the  agricultural  districts, 
at  the  early  period  of  nine  or  ten  years  of  age.  He  agreed  in  the 
remedy  suggested  of  extending  the  education  clauses  in  the  Factory 
Act  to  other  descriptions  of  labour  besides  that  of  factories,  and  stated 
that,  whilst  factory  proprietors  admitted  that  these  clauses  worked 
well,  they  felt  aggrieved  at  being  subjected  to  an  especial  and  excep- 
tional legislation. 

Mr.  Wbioht,  of  Birmingham,  thought  it  was  desirable  and  possible 
to  extend  the  provisions  of  the  Factory  Acts  to  other  trades  and  occu- 
pations. He  deplored  the  evils  of  leaving  childi*en  uneducated,  and 
hoped  that  the  Government  would  adopt  measures  to  render  education 
oompulsory. 

Mr.  W.  K  F0R8TEB,  as  a  millowner,  acknowledged  the  advantages 
of  the  half-time  system,  which  had  been  the  result  of  Government 
interference.  He  believed  that  if  the  educational  facts  connected  with 
the  West  Biding  and  Lancashire  were  carefully  examined,  even  Mr. 
Baiues  himself  would  find  out  that  the  present  state  of  education  was 
not  so  much  owing  to  voluntary  effort  as  he  supposed  ;  a  great  por- 
tion of  it  was  compulsory.  Millowners  were  compelled  to  see  that 
children  under  thirteen  years  of  age  went  to  school  before  they  were 
allowed  to  work,  and  parents  were  compelled  to  send  them  to  school 
before  they  sent  them  to  work  ;  and  if  these  rules  were  not  adhered 
to,  the  offenders  were  subject  to  heavy  penalties.  He  did  not  object 
to  the  system,  but,  as  monopoly  had  been  abolished,  he  thought  mill- 
owners  should  not  be  allowed  to  monopolize  the  compulsory  education 
of  the  young.  There  might  be  difficulties  in  the  way  of  an  extension 
of  the  factory  system,  but  there  appeared  to  be  no  reason  why,  for 
example,  in  the  colliery  districts,  it  should  not  be  tried.  He  thought 
the  agriculturists  might  also  apply  it  in  their  own  districts.  Mr. 
Zineke*  had  stated  his  opinion  that  children  might  attain  to  a  suffi- 
cient education  at  the  age  of  ten.  Here  it  was  found  difficult  at  the 
age  of  thirteen.  Indeed,  he  desired  that  the  age  of  limitation  should 
be  extended  to  fourteen. 

Dr.  Watts,  in  alluding  to  the  opinion  expressed  by  Mr.  Baines, 
that  State  education  had  a  tendency  to  diminish  the  self-relying 
habits  of  the  people,  said  he  was  himself  a  charity  boy,  and  he  had 
never  felt  this  effect,  and,  after  a  somewhat  extensive  inquiry,  could 
not  find  it  in  existence.  Give  education,  he  did  not  care  by  whom  it 
was  paid  for,  self-reliance  would  be  the  result. 

THE   PRIVY  COUNCIL   SYSTEM. 

The  Rev.  T.  B.  Benstead  read  a  paper  *  On  some  of  the  Advantages 
and  Disadvantages  of  the  System  of  Education  carried  out  by  the 
Oommittee  of  Council.'     He  said  it  had  studded  the  kingdom  with  a 


*  See  paper  by  the  Hev.  Barham  Zineke,  page  987. 
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large  number  of  substantial,  well- warmed,  well-ventilated  schools,  and 
Lad  further  enabled  them  to  procure  books,  maps,  and  apparatus,  and 
a  8ui>erior  class  of  teachei's.  So  far  there  was  unmixed  advantage ; 
but  he  complained  that  many  of  the  teachers  were  above  their  work — 
did  not  succeed  in  elementary  teaching,  especially  did  not  teach  writing 
so  well  as  uncertified  teachers,  and  certified  mistresses  did  not  teach 
needlework  so  well  as  uncertified  ones,  two  things  much  appreciated 
by  parents,  and  vital  to  the  success  of  the  schools.  The  art  of  reading, 
too,  was  sometimes  neglected.  The  parents  could  judge  of  these  things. 
Fathers  knew  which  school  turned  out  the  best  copybooks,  and 
mothers  could  tell  whether  the  old  dame  sent  home  better  specimens 
of  sewing  and  knitting  than  the  certified  mistress.  Inspection  was 
one  great  advantage,  and  was  felt  as  a  decided  stimulus  by  all  con- 
cerned ;  inspectors  should  be  relieved  of  the  needlework,  and  lady 
in8pectoi*s  appointed  for  it.  Mr.  Benstead  acknowledged  that  he  left 
a  considerable  balance  in  favour  of  the  Privy  Council  system. 

In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  reading  of  this  paper  and  that 
of  Mr.  Gunnery,  printed  at  page  377, 

Sir  Thomas  Phillips  said  that  the  great  and  acknowledged  defect 
in  the  present  state  of  education  was  the  early  withdrawal  of  children 
from  school.  He  believed  compulsion  to  be  impracticable.  Mr. 
Forster  had  said  that  the  factory  system  should  be  made  universal ; 
but  at  the  time  of  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Acts  the  question  was 
whether  children  should  be  excluded  from  the  mills  up  to  the  age  of 
thirteen,  and  the  solution  was  that  they  should  be  admitted  at  eight 
years,  if  education  was  supplied  to  them  up  to  thirteen.  The  State 
did  not  supplant  voluntary  effort,  it  only  supplemented  voluntary 
agencies,  and  he  thought  the  prosperous  working  of  the  system  might 
be  seen  in  the  advancement  of  education.  As  for  the  religious  diffi- 
culty, the  Privy  Council  system  had  almost  extinguished  it. 

After  some  further  discussion  on  the  subject  of  schools  at  present 
excluded  from  Government  aid,  Mr.  Thomas  Websteb  moved,  and  the 
Rev.  R.  Gunnery  seconded — 

That  the  Council  be  requested  to  appoint  a  Committee  to  consider  and  report  on 
the  best  means  of  obtaining  aid  from  the  Government  grant,  in  cases  in  which  it 
is  specially  required  and  is  not  obtained. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

EDUCATION  OF  OIHI^ 

In  the  second  section,  under  the  Presidency  of  Mr.  Edwin  Chad- 
wick,  C.B.,  the  Rev.  J.  S.  Howson  i*ead  the  paper  on  this  subject 
printed  at  page  308.     In  the  discussion, — 

Dr.  Hodgson  called  attention  to  another  flourishing  school  in 
Liverpool  of  a  similar  character  to  that  described,  but  differing  in 
the  important  particular  of  religious  instruction. 

The  Rev.  J.  H.  Ryland,  in  allusion  to  the  feelings  of  Noncon- 
formists, said,  that  it  struck  him  as  possible  that  there  might  be  a 
religious  education,  based  on  the  religious  sentiment,  without  the 
inculcation  of  religious  doctrine. 
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Mr.  HowsoN,  in  reply,  laid  stress  on  the  fact  that,  in  the  case  of 
the  school  which  he  had  described,  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  number 
of  Nonconformists  was  practically  shown  by  sending  their  cliildren  to 
it.  He  said  he  believed  this  would  always  he  the  case  when  Dis- 
senters are  treated  with  fairness  and  kind  consideration,  and  that  they 
have  more  confidence  in  a  school  established  on  a  definite  religious 
basis. 

Mr.  Stewabt,  of  Edinburgh,  spoke  strongly  of  the  importance  of  a 
homely  and  useful  education  for  girls  of  the  middle  class,  and  depre- 
cated the  love  of  display  as  l^ivding  to  imposture.  He  said  he 
thought  it  would  be  a  great  gain  to  scliools,  for  this  class,  if  all  piano- 
fortes could  be  destroyed  for  five  years, 

Mr.  T.  D.  AcLAND  forcibly  pointed  out  the  bearing  of  this  subject 
on  the  training  of  governesses  of  the  more  homely  kind,  and  confirmed 
what  had  been  said  by  Mr.  Howson  on  the  value  of  the  institution  of 
Queen's  College. 

METHOD  IK  TEACHING. 

In  addition  to  the  paper  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Fitch,  '  On  the  Professional 
Training  of  Teachers,*  printed  at  page  411,  and  dealing  with  the  subject 
of  method,  the  Hev.  John  Slatt£R  contributed  a  paper  '  On  the  Choice 
of  Method,  considered  in  relation  to  the  Subjects  of  Instruction.*  Mr. 
81atter  divides  the  subjects  of  instruction,  as  they  present  themselves 
in  practice,  into  that  which  is  taught  by  authority  without  requiriog 
the  assent  of  the  understanding,  and  that  wherein  the  mind  i^« 
made  to  exercise  its  thinking  powers,  and  to  appreciate  the  reason  of 
each  successive  step;  and  the  object  of  his  paper  was  to  contend, 
which  he  did  with  great  force,  for  the  necessity  of  combining  the  two 
methods.  The  culture  of  the  memory,  he  thought,  was  at  present 
rather  overlooked,  and  in  dealing  with  the  subjects  of  elementary 
education,  he  considered  its  exercise  as  necessary  as  the  develoi)ment 
of  the  imderstanding,  though  the  former  was  worthless  without  the 
latter. 

ADULT  EDUCATION. 

In  order  to  give  a  more  complete  view  of  the  subject  of  adult  educa- 
tion, a  group  of  papers  on  Mechanics'  Institutes  read  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Social  Economy,  have  been  printed  with  the  paj)ers  of  the 
Rev.  W.  Rogers  and  Mr.  David  Chad  wick,  commencing  at  page  323. 

Mr.  David  M*Burnie  read  a  paper  on  *  Female  Educational  Insti- 
tutes in  Bradford,'  which  began  by  noticing,  as  a  singular  fact,  that 
amidst  the  various  institutions  which  had  spnmg  up  during  the  last 
thirty  years  for  the  education  of  the  working  classes,  so  few  should  have 
been  8j)ecially  adapted  for  the  young  female  portion  of  the  community. 
He  proceeded  to  show  the  benefits  which  would  result  from  the  esta- 
blishment of  Female  Institutes  for  the  young  women  of  manufacturing 
towns,  and  to  give  an  account  of  one  established  in  Bradford.* 

Mr.  W.  Davis  contributed  a  paper  on  *  The  Relation  of  the  Elc- 


*  See  a  paper  bj  Mrs.  Hertz,  p.  347. 
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mentary  Day  School  to  the  Mechanics*  Institute,'  in  which,  while 
acknowledging  the  immense  benefit  conferred  on  the  mann&cturing 
districts  by  the  half-time  system  of  education,  he  stated  that  it  was  a 
pretty  general  practice  with  factory  operatives  who  had  children  old 
enough  to  go  to  school,  but  too  young  to  enter  the  factory  as  half- 
timers,  to  reason  in  some  such  way  as  this,  '  My  boy  will  go  to  work 
when  he  is  eight  or  nine,  and  when  he  does  he  will  be  compelled  to 
go  to  school,  therefore  I  wont  send  him.'  The  result  of  this  practice 
was  that  boys  and  girls  of  eight,  nine,  and  often  ten  years  of  age 
entered  school  for  the  first  time.  They  leave  school  in  their  thirteenth 
year  without  the  ability  to  read  with  anything  like  intelligence  and 
facility,  for  their  home  influences,  and  the  difference  of  the  language 
used  there,  created  additional  difficulties  in  their  way.  Two  or  three 
years  were  passed  without  any  attempt  on  their  part  to  add  to  the  little 
knowledge  they  had  acquired,  and  when  at  length  they  began  to  think 
of  joining  the  institute,  they  discovered  that  they  were  unable  to  read 
without  spelling  their  way.  They  were  consequently  discouraged,  or 
if  they  did  join,  found  so  many  difficulties  in  the  way  of  learning  to 
read,  that  they  abandoned  the  attempt,  and  so  far  the  news-room  and 
library  of  the  institute  were  to  them  of  no  value. 

Mr.  R.  W.  KouLSTON,  in  a  paper  on  'Free  Lending  Libraries  an 
essential  part  of  National  Education,'  pointed  out  the  immense 
benefits  conferred  on  the  working  classes  of  Liverpool  by  its  free 
lending  library,  and  advocated  the  establishment  of  a  similar  insti- 
tution in  every  town  in  the  kingdom  with  a  population  above  10,000 
inhabitants,  to  be  supported  by  a  small  local  rate,  and  to  contain  an 
educational  department,  where  elementary  works  in  every  branch  of 
knowledge  might  furnish  to  the  working  man  an  opportunity  for  con- 
tinuing and  perfecting  himself  in  any  study,  begun,  perhaps,  in  the 
National  School.  He  pointed  out  also  how  far  foreign  States  were 
ahead  of  England  in  this  respect.* 

NATURAL  HISTORY   AS  A   BRANCH   OP   EDUCATION. 

The  Rev.  A.  W.  Worthington  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Importance 
of  Natural  History  as  a  Bmnch  of  Education,'  insisting  on  its  healthy 
exercise  of  the  body,  its  discipline  of  the  mind  to  accurate  observa- 
tion, comparison,  and  systematic  classification  of  knowledge,  and  its 
moral  and  religious  tendency.  A  paper  by  Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  on 
this  subject  is  printed  at  page  403. 

ENFORCED   ATTENDANCE   ON   PUBLIC  WORSHIP. 

The  Rev.  J.  Erskine  Clarke,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Injurious  Effiscts 
of  Enforced  Attendance  at  Public  Worship  on  the  Education  of  the 
Children  of  the  Poor,'  attributed  the  great  secession  from  the  church 
of  the  working  class  partly  to  the  practice  of  enforcing  attendance 
on  those  who  pass  through  our  Sunday  schools.  He  denied  that,  as 
is  often  urged,  such  attendance  forms  the  habit  of  church -going.     We 


*  See  paper  '  On  the  Liverpool  Free  LendiDg  Library,'  vol.  1858,  p.  691. 
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do  not  form  a  habit  by  a  series  of  distasteful  acts  enforced  by  compul- 
sion. He  thought  it  better  that  boys  should  be  even  bathing  or  bird- 
nesting  in  church  time  than  losing  reverence  for  holy  places  and  inte- 
rest in  sacred  truths.  He  told  his  own  parishioners  who  objected  to 
luiTe  their  children  returned  on  their  hands  after  morning  school,  that 
he  was  not  ordained  nurseryman  in  general  to  the  2>arish.  He  re- 
leased the  children  of  his  own  school  from  attendance  at  church,  and 
with  the  happiest  results,  as  a  large  voluntary  attendance  continued 
when  school  was  dropped. 

8CH00L  BOOKS. 

The  Rev.  William  Fraser  read  a  paper  '  On  the  Obstacles  to  the 
Education  of  the  Children  of  our  Labouring  Population  arising  from 
the  Increasing  Diversity  of  School  Books.*  After  showing  that  it 
was  productive  of  some  difficulty  to  the  teacher,  he  went  on  to  point 
out  the  more  serious  effect  of  the  multiplication  of  school  books  as 
follows: — 'A  vast  proportion  of  our  labourer  and  artisan  population  is 
fluctuating.  They  follow  the  tide  of  changing  employment.  When 
they  move  from  one  district  of  the  country  to  another,  or  from  one 
part  of  the  same  town  to  another,  they  not  only  incur  the  expense  of 
migration,  but  they  have  to  face  unexpected  difficulty  in  the  education 
of  their  children.  I  have  known  the  education  of  whole  families^  in 
which  young  pupils  gave  high  promise,  instantly  checked  by  such  an 
obstacle  as  the  following : — The  parents  made  sacrifices  to  pay  the 
school  fees — heavy  enough  truly,  after  the  expense  of  travelling — but 
were  baffled  when  they  found  that  the  reading  books  of  their  four 
children,  comprising  a  whole  series — their  grammars,  geographies, 
histories,  and  arithmetics — procured  with  so  much  difficulty,  and  so 
proudly  valued — were  utterly  useless.  New  reading  books,  new  gram- 
mars, new  histories,  and  new  geographies  must  be  procured.  Some  have 
done  for  that  second  time  their  best ;  but  in  a  year  or  two  change  of  em- 
ployment shifts  their  sphere,  and  they  find  on  going  with  two  or  three  of 
their  older  children,  and  with  one  or  two  others,  now  of  school  age,  to  the 
nearest  teacher,  that  not  one  of  the  two  previous  sets  will  do.  A  new 
set  of  reading  books,  geographies,  and  grammars  must  be  got.  The 
result  is,  they  arc  all  withdrawn  from  school,  and  we  have  families 
of  onoe  hopeful  children  the  prey  of  ignorance  and  degrading 
habits.  What  I  wish  specially  to  make  palpable  is,  that  the  present 
arrangements  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Council  not  only  perpetuate 
these  difficulties,  but  are  actually  at  this  moment  multiplying  them. 
They  are  encouraging  bookmaking  to  such  an  extent  as  to  baffle 
numbers  in  the  attempt  to  keep  their  children  at  school,  and  are 
defeating  widely  their  own  earnest  efforts  to  promote  a  long  con- 
tinuance at  school.  The  remedy  I  suggest  is  simple.  It  is  that  the 
Committee  either  select  one  of  the  present  sets  of  school  books,  or 
oonstruct  a  new  set  which  shall  be  distributed  on  easy  terms  through 
all  schools  receiving  Grovemment  aid.  This  might  be  without  much 
difficulty  accomplished,  for  all  Protestant  schools  at  least,  and  would 
be,  I  firmly  believe,  one  of  the  greatest  advances  made  towards  a 
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national  system  of  ediicatioD.  The  advantages  are  most  apparent. 
The  children  would  profit  because  of  a  more  simple  and  natural 
series  of  lessons,  and  especially  because  the  teachers  trained  to  the  use 
and  illustration  of  these  books  would  be  incomparably  more  apt  and 
enthusiastic  in  using  them.  The  parents  would  profit,  because  when 
they  moved  from  one  district  to  another  they  had  merely  to  send  their 
children  to  such  a  school  as  was  receiving  Government  assistance, 
in  order  to  having  the  same  books  and  methods  continued.  The 
children  and  parents  would  be  freed — the  one  from  the  mental 
obstacles,  the  other  from  the  money  barrier,  and  both  from  the  moral 
deterioration  of  leaving  the  responsibilities  of  early  education  unmet ; 
and  the  State  would  be  enriched  by  the  moral  strength  of  a  more 
enlightened  population.  So  strongly  persuaded  am  I  of  the  benefits 
which  would  result  from  putting  an  end  to  the  present  interminable 
book  competition,  that  I  venture  very  respectfully  to  suggest  that  this 
section  of  the  Association  memorialize  the  Committee  of  Council  on 
the  subject,  and  urge  the  adoption  of  a  complete  and  uniform  series^ 
such  as  we  have  already  in  the  national  school  books  f6r  Ireland,  but 
more  thoroughly  practical  in  their  character,  and  embracing  more  of 
those  simple  physiological  and  social  questions  which  bear  on  bodily 
health  and  the  duties  of  domestic  and  general  intercourse.' 

EXHIBITIONS  IN   PBIMABT   SCHOOLS. 

The  Rev.  C.  D.  Goldie,  in  a  paper  *0n  Exhibitions  in  Primary 
Schools,*  gave  an  account  of  a  plan  he  had  carried  out,  by  which  two 
of  the  most  promising  boys  of  his  school  were  retained  and  trained  for 
the  work  of  the  ministry,  by  means  of  Exhibitions  granted  by  one  of 
the  Church  Missionary  Societies.  He  urged  the  extension  of  the  plan 
to  other  professions,  and  the  connexion  of  parochial  schools  with  first- 
class  education  through  the  same  means,  which  would  act  as  a  better 
stimulus  to  education  than  money  prizes. 

PROFESSIONAL  EDUCATION   OF  TEACHERS. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Bryce,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Necessity  and  Practica- 
bility of  Establishing  a  Higher  Standard  of  Professional  Education  in 
Teachers,' — after  showing  that  the  requirements  of  the  teacher  were 
so  great  as  to  include,  not  only  the  command  of  language  and  the 
science  of  logic,  but  also  the  knowledge  of  the  constitution  and  working 
of  the  mental  faculties,  and  the  art  of  education,  made  the  following 
remarks  on  the  raising  of  the  teacher's  status.  *  The  lower  places  in 
a  profession  confer  dignity  if  the  highest  are  dignified,  and  if  it  be 
necessary  to  pass  through  the  lower  ranks  to  reach  the  higher.  The 
curate  is  of  the  same  profession  as  the  archbishop,  the  lieutenant  is 
brother  officer  to  the  general.  But  the  highest  situations  in  teaching 
are  not  sufficiently  high.  Social  rank  depends  more  on  power  than 
on  anything  else.  Such  a  body  as  the  Educational  Institute  of  Scot- 
land should  appoint  a  board  of  examiners,  who  should  judge  of  the 
qualifications  of  men  desiring  to  enter  the  profession,  and  only  those 
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irbo  passed  iheir  examination  should  be  eligible  to  schools  of  publio 
fonndation,* 

RAGGED  SCHOOLS. 

Miss  Carpenter  having  read  the  paper  printed  in  full  at  p.  397, 
Mr.  George  Davidson  gave  an  account  of  the  Ragged  School 
sjstem  in  Bradford.  In  the  year  1855  the  first  Ragged  School  came 
into  operation  in  that  town.  In  the  same  year  the  police  books 
recorded  no  fewer  than  iii  cases  of  juvenile  delinquency.  In  the 
year  following  this  number  fell  to  76,  next  year  to  47,  and  last  year 
to  a  6.  These  results  were  fairly  ascribable  to  the  influence  of  the 
Ragged  Schools.  The  writer  remarks  on  the  facility  which  exists  in 
mann&ctariEg  towns  for  the  disposal  of  the  children ;  the  Ragged 
School  and  the  half-time  system  tit  into  each  other,  and  the  children 
are  providing  for  themselves  at  twelve  years  of  age. 

After  some  discussion,  it  was  moved  by  Mr.  James  Heywood,  and 
seconded  by  Mr.  Hollinos — 

Thftt  tlie  CoanoU  of  the  National  ABiooiation  be  requested  to  consider  the  claims 
of  Ragged  Schools  to  pecuniary  educational  aid  from  the  Annual  Parliamentary 
granty  and  to  take  such  steps  as  they  may  deem  suitable  to  memorialise  the  Com- 
mittee of  Council  to  aid  in  the  adoption  of  Bagged  Schools  as  an  integral  part  of 
the  educational  movement  in  the  country. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

DBILL  AS  A  PART  OF  NATIONAL  EDUCATION. 

Mr.  Edwin  Ohadwick,  O.B.,  contributt^  a  paper  *  On  the  Expe- 
diency of  Measures  for  Reducing  the  Hours  of  Instruction,  and  for  the 
General  Introduction  of  the  Naval  and  Military  Drill,  Systematised 
as  Gymnastic  Exercise,  as  Parts  of  any  National  System  of  Educa- 
tion,'* of  which  the  following  are  the  heads : — 

The  subject  may  be  considered  with  exclusive  reference  either,  ist, 
to  the  future  personal  welfare  of  the  individual  pupil,  on  the  assump- 
tion that  his  future  career  will  be  entirely  in  civil  life  ;  or,  2ndly,  to 
the  interests  of  the  nation. 

In  regard  to  the  first  topic,  the  wel&re  of  the  pupil  in  civil  life,  the 
case  may  be  established  by  practical  evidence  on  three  special  grounds. 

EdueatumaL — That  it  is  proved,  on  the  experience  of  what  is  called 
the  half-time  system,  and  of  well-conducted  schools  where  the  drill  is 
already  introduced  in  combination  with  industrial  training,  that  the 
tuition  during  the  reduced  hours  of  book  instruction  is  at  least  as 
e£kctive  as  in  schools  where  the  full  time  is  excluidvely  occupied  in 
book  instruction. 

That  it  is  proved  that  the  time  of  sedentary  occupation  in  schools  is 
generally  prolonged  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  pupils  for  profitable 
attention,  and  that,  with  a  view  to  their  mental  as  well  as  bodily 
improvement^  that  time  must  be  reduced. 

That  for  occupation  of  the  time  taken  from  book  instruction, 
■jTBtematised  drill  should  be  introduced  on  these  several  grounds  : — 

I.  Sanitary, — That  the  diill  is  good  (and  for  defective  constitutions 

*  ^is  paper  was  withdrawn  on  a  request  to  submit  it,  with  information  in  rela- 
tion to  it»  to  the  National  Education  Commission. 
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requisite)  for  correction  of  congenital  bodily  defects  and  taints,  with 
which  the  young  of  a  Tery  large  proportion  of  the  population,  especiaUy 
the  youDg  of  the  poorer  town  populations,  are  aJQfected;  and  that  for 
these  purposes  the  climbing  of  masts,  and  other  operations  of  the  naval 
drill,  and  swimming,  are  valuable  additions  to  the  gymnastic  exercises  of 
the  military  drill,  and  when  proi)erly  taught  are  greatly  liked  by  boys. 

2.  Morcd, — That  the  systematised  drill  gives  an  early  initiation  to 
all  that  is  implied  in  the  term  discipline,  vix.  : — Duty,  Self-restraint, 
Order,  Punctualit} ,  Obedience  to  command.  Patience. 

3.  Economical. — That  it  is  proved,  when  properly  conducted,  by 
suppleing  the  joints,  rendering  the  action  prompt  as  well  as  easy,  by 
giving  promptitude  in  concun-eut  and  punctual  action  wi#i  others,  to 
add,  at  a  trifling  expense,  to  the  efficiency  and  productive  value  of  the 
pupils  as  labourers  or  as  foremen  in  after  life. 

On  the  second  chief  topic,  as  regards  the  interest  of  the  nation  : — 
Tliat  the  general  introduction  of  the  drill  is  called  for,  and  will  be 
of  the  same  use  as  it  was  of  old  in  the  parochial  training  to  the  use  of 
the  bow,  and  on  practical  evidence  of  officers  engaged  in  the  drill  it  is 
proved 

1.  That  the  military  and  naval  drill  is  more  effectively  and  perma- 
nently taught  in  the  infantile  and  juvenile  stages  than  in  the  ado- 
lescent or  adult  stages. 

2.  That  at  school  it  may  be  taught  most  economically,  as  not  inter- 
fering with  productive  labour,  and  that  30  or  40  boys  may  be  taught 
the  naval  and  military  drill  at  one  penny  farthing  per  week  per  head 
as  cheaply  as  one  man,  and  the  whole  juvenile  population  may  be 
drilled  completely,  in  the  juvenile  stage,  as  economically  as  the  small 
part  of  it  now  taught  imperfectly  on  recruiting  or  in  the  adult  stage ; 
and  that,  for  teaching  the  drill,  the  services  of  retired  drill  sergeants 
and  naval  as  well  as  military  officers  and  pensioners  may  be  had 
economically  in  every  part  of  the  country. 

That  the  middle  and  higher  class  schools  should  have,  in  addition  to 
the  foot  drill,  the  cavalry  drill,  which  the  parents  of  that  class  of 
pupils  may  afford. 

That  the  drill,  when  made  generally  prevalent  (without  superseding), 
will  eventually  accomplish,  in  a  wider  and  better  manner,  the  objecte 
of  volunteer  corps  and  of  yeomanry,  which,  as  interrupting  productive 
occupations  now  becoming  more  absorbing,  is  highly  expensive,  render- 
ing all  volunteer  forces  small,  dependent  on  fitful  zeal,  and  eventually 
comparatively  ineffective  ;  that  the  juvenile  drill,  if  made  geneiul,  will 
accomplish  better  the  objects  even  of  the  militia ;  that  the  juvenile 
drill  will  abate  diffidence  in  military  efficiency,  and  will  spread  a  wide 
predisposition  to  a  better  order  of  recruitment  for  the  public  service, 
— will  tend  to  the  improvement  of  the  ranks  of  the  regular  force, 
whether  naval  or  military, — and  will  produce  an  immensely  stronger 
and  cheiiper  defensive  force  than  by  the  means  at  present  in  use  or  in 
public  view. 

And,  finally,  that  the  means  of  producing  this  defensive  force,  instead 
of  being  an  exfjense,  will  be  a  gain  to  the  productive  power  and  value 
of  the  labour  of  the  country. 


PUNISHMENT  AND  REFORMATION. 


INCENTIVES  TO  AND  PREVENTIVES  OF  CRIME. 


The  hiceimng  System,  especially  with  Reference  to  Beer-homes, 

By  James  Cropper. 

I  FEEL  it  hardly  necessary  to  prove  the  importance  of  this  subject, 
by  showing  at  any  length  the  sin  and  misfortune  of  drunkenness. 
At  the  present  day,  all  thinking  men  admit  that  drunkenness  is  in 
its  direct  and  indirect  results  the  cause  of  more  crime  and  more 
misery  than  any  other  vice  of  our  population.  Idleness,  want, 
disease,  dishonesty,  and  every  other  sin  with  which  degradation  and 
recklessness  associate  themselves,  stand  as  the  admitted,  undisputed 
attributes  of  intemperance,  and  every  one  of  us  has  his  own  picture 
of  the  ruin  and  misery,  individual  and  general,  of  which  drunken- 
ness has  been  the  cause. 

We  each  suffer  from  the  drunkenness  of  our  neighbour,  in  pocket 
and  in  security,  if  not  in  feeling,  far  more  than  we  are  aware,  and  we 
therefore  may  fairly  claim  that  the  law  shall  do  all  it  can  to  stop  or 
to  remedy  the  grievance.  We  do  not  seek  to  put  down  sin  by  statute 
or  enactment,  but  we  urge  the  principle  of  all  law  which  binds  ci^41 
communities,  namely,  the  advantage  of  the  majority;  and  if  we  find 
that  the  laws  which  deal  with  the  agents  of  drunkenness  are  in  error, 
"we  conceive  that  we  are  fairly  entitled  to  demand  their  amendment 
or  entire  change.  We  all  admit  the  magnitude  of  the  evil;  we 
assume,  and  have  always  assumed,  that  its  control  is  a  subject  which 
comes  within  the  province  of  the  law,  and  we  ai*e  therefore  bound  to 
make  the  law  answer  its  purpose. 

The  form  in  which  our  legislature  has  endeavoured  to  regulate  the. 
retail  trade  in  intoxicating  liquors  has  been  the  restriction  of  the 
trade  to  those  persons  who  are  authorised  to  deal  in  it  by  formal 
licence.  That  licence  being  granted  by  the  magistrates  (the  local 
administrators  of  the  law),  was  supposed  to  imply  a  certain  responsi- 
bility in  the  character  of  the  man  who  obtained  it.  Tlie  licence 
necessarily  restricted  the  trade,  and  as  restricted  trades  are  supposed 
to  be  more  profitable  than  unrestricted  ones,  the  law  demands  in 
return  for  the  privilege  of  the  licence  that  the  trader  shall  be  bound 
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by  certain  defined  rules,  and  sball  not  encourage  drunkenness  in  his 
customers. 

This  law,  with  certain  small  deviations,  continued  in  force  until 
1830,  when  an  entire  change  took  place,  in  so  far  as  the  sale  of  beer 
and  what  are  termed  malt  liquors  was  concerned.  The  moral  ele- 
ment was  practically  withdrawn  from  the  licence,  the  power  to  limit 
the  number  of  beer-selling  establishments  was  altogether  removed. 
The  excise  officials  (who  can  only  treat  the  subject  as  tax-collectors) 
became  the  licensers,  and  the  only  qualification  required  of  the  trader 
was,  that  his  house  should  appear  as  rated  at  a  certain  amount  in  the 
books  of  his  parish. 

This  qualification,  and  in  country  places  a  certificate  of  respecta- 
bility signed  by  six  householders,  we  may  pass  over  as  being  in 
practice  quite  inoperative  as  a  test  of  character  or  responsibility. 
Experience  proves  that  the  lowest  house  and  the  lowest  character  of 
the  neighbourhood  are  sometimes  accepted  by  the  excise  authoritieB. 
The  i*ating  test  is  not  really  a  fixed  limit,  and  is  besides  too  low  to 
be  any  guarantee.  The  excise  supervisor  is  not  expected  to  investi- 
gate the  qualification  of  the  trader,  or  to  watch  over  any  branch  of 
regulation  except  when  frauds  upon  the  revenue  are  implied. 

The  intention  of  the  vital  change  in  the  principle  of  the  licence 
which  took  place  in  1830  deserves  notice.  It  does  not  seem  to  have 
had  a  fiscal  object  solely,  but  to  have  been  the  result  of  a  mismanaged 
and  mistaken  jealousy  of  monopoly,  and  of  a  desire  to  give  to  the 
public  the  benefit  of  competition  in  the  supply  of  malt  liquors. 

T  call  it  mismanaged,  because  it  would  appear  that  the  purpose  of 
the  law  was  to  afibrd  a  wholesome  liquor  at  a  reduced  price,  and  that 
the  framers  of  the  law  contemplated  chiefly  the  sale  of  the  liquor  to 
persons  who  intended  to  convey  it  to  their  houses  to  drink. 

The  original  intention  was  the  creation  of  a  licence  to  sell  liquor 
which  should  not  be  drunk  on  the  premises,  and  the  drinking  licence 
was  an  addition  to  the  first  idea.  It  is  needless  for  me  to  say  that 
the  latter,  which  was  contemplated  as  the  exceptional  case,  has  become 
the  almost  invariable  rule;  the  drinking  houses  have  year  by  year 
increased,  till  at  present  they  count  fourteen  in  number  for  each  one 
of  the  mere  selling  houses. 

To  prove  that  the  original  purpose  of  those  who  created  the  beer- 
selling  licence  has  not  been  carried  out,  and  that  the  system  of  com- 
petition which  they  adopted  has  not  worked  advantageously  for  the 
public,  I  cannot  do  better  than  quote  the  words  of  the  Report  of 
the  House  of  Commons  Committee  appointed  in  1854  to  consider 
the  subject :   they  say — 

*  The  natural  tendency  of  the  distinction  between  the  two  houses 
is  to  give  rise  to  an  unhealthy  conipetitiun,  under  which  both  parties 
are  drawn  to  extreme  expedients  for  the  attraction  of  custom.' 

Again.  *  The  beer-shop  system  has  proved  a  failure.  It  was  esta- 
blished under  the  belief  that  it  would  give  the  public  their  beer  cheap 
and  pure,  would  dissociate  beer  drinking  from  drunkenness,  and  lead 
to  the  establishment  throughout  the  country  of  a  class  of  houses  of 
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refreshment  altogether  free  from  the  disorders  8U])posed  to  attend 
exdosiyelj  on  the  sale  of  spirits.' 

Again.  '  It  is  sufficient! j  notorious  that  drunkenness  is  the 
main  cause  of  crime,  disorder,  and  distress  in  England,  and  it  appears 
that  the  multiplication  of  houses  for  the  consumption  of  intoxicating 
liquors,  which  under  the  Beer  Act  has  risen  from  88,930  to  123,396, 
has  been  thus  in  itself  an  evil  of  the  first  magnitude,  not  only  by 
increasing  the  temptations  to  excess  which  are  thus  presented  at 
every  step,  but  by  driving  houses^  even  those  under  the  direct  control 
of  the  magistrates  as  well  as  others  originally  respectable,  to  practices, 
for  the  purpose  of  attracting  custom,  which  are  degrading  to  their 
own  character,  and  most  injurious  to  morality  and  order.' 

I  need  not  multiply  authorities  upon  the  evils  produced  by  the 
beer  licence,  as  at  present  existing,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  quote 
part  of  a  presentment  made  to  the  judge  at  the  last  Liverpool 
assises  by  the  grand  jury.  It  seems  to  me  to  point  out  with  great 
power,  and  at  a  most  fitting  opportunity,  the  mischief  of  the  present 
system. 

After  some  admirable  observations  upon  the  connexion  between 
drinking  houses  and  crime,  with  some  valuable  suggestions  upon  the 
better  regulation  of  drinking  houses,  it  proceeds  thus  : — *  The  pre- 
sent law  neither  effectually  promotes  wholesome  restraint,  nor  is  it 
consistent  with  an  unfettered  trade.  It  is  administered  by  two  classes 
of  functionaries,  on  two  confiicting  and  ill-defined  principles,  so  as  to 
cause  a  confusion  most  injurious  to  the  well-being  of  those  who  are 
supported  by  manual  labour,  and  to  become  a  fruitful  source  of  crime. 
The  grand  jury  are  of  opinion  that  the  laws  as  to  the  sale  of  intoxi- 
cating drinks  in  beer-houses  and  public-houses  should  be  assimilated, 
and  that  the  authority  administering  the  law  should  be  uniform,  and 
should  be  such  as  to  secure  a  prompt,  pure,  and  faithful  enforcement 
of  the  intentions  of  the  legislature.  The  grand  jury  venture  to  say 
that  no  graver  question  of  domestic  legislation  awaits  the  action  of  the 
executive  government.' 

To  explfun  more  clearly  the  injury  done  by  the  beer-houses,  I  would 
wish,  first,  to  give  some  evidence  of  their  present  harmful  condition, 
and  of  the  very  small  hold  which  the  law  has  upon  them,  and  then 
to  explain  their  effect  upon  the  public-houses  holding  a  magisterial 
licence. 

In  the  words  of  the  late  Under-Secretary  of  State — *  It  was  proved 
before  the  Committee  of  1853-4  that  beer-shops  were  places  where 
thieves  met,  where  stolen  goods  were  disposed  of,  where  burglars 

emned  their  attacks,  and  where  poachers  and  sheop-stealers  associated 
fore  starting  on  their  expeditions.' 

In  this  town  (Bradford)  there  were,  last  year,  240  beer-houses,  and 
in  27  of  these  prostitutes  were  regularly  kept,  while  10  of  them  had 
brothels  attached  to  them. 

In  Leeds  a  deputation  from  the  Beersellers*  Association  stated  that 
TflTy  many  of  the  keepers  of  beer-houses  in  that  town  were  driven,  by 
the  excessive  competition  among  them,  to  resort  to  improper  means. 
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such  as  gambling  and  prostitutes,  to  gain  custom.  That,  in  fact,  many 
of  the  inferior  class  of  beer-houses  either  were  brothels  or  were  nearly 
connected  with  them ;  while^  as  a  proof  of  the  open  impropriety  of 
the  beer-house  keepers,  I  may  add  that  in  Leeds  the  number  of  con- 
victions for  offences  against  the  tenor  of  their  licences  was,  for 
1856-57,  nearly  double  that  of  the  publicans. 

In  Liverpool,  in  the  year  ending  October,  1859,  there  were  convic- 
tions obtained  against  70  publicans — under  five  per  cent,  of  their  entire 
number ;  whilst  against  beer-houses  the  convictions  were  428,  being 
over  50  per  cent,  of  their  number. 

But  these  figures  do  not  at  all  adequately  express  the  results  of 
the  beer-house  system.  It  is  better  told  in  the  reports  of  jail  chap- 
lains, the  experience  of  large  employers  of  labour,  and  the  confessions 
of  criminals. 

I  have  beside  me  the  melancholy  reports  of  more  than  forty  jail 
chaplains,  given  in  evidence  before  the  Committee  of  the  House  of 
liOrds,  and  their  tenor  is  well  illustrated  by  one  of  their  number — 
the  Rev.  John  Clay.  He  says — *  I  believe  it  is  impossible  for  human 
language  to  describe  the  misery  and  wickedness  added  to  the  pre- 
vious sum  of  our  moral  and  social  ill  by  beer-houses.* 

The  evil  effect  of  the  beer-houses  upon  the  formerly  existing  public- 
houses  is  most  deplorable.  Competition  for  the  most  lucrative  part 
of  their  ti-ade  has  induced  the  adoption  of  numberless  immoral  attrac- 
tions, while  the  ready  alternative  of  a  beer  licence  has  removed  the 
fear  of  falling  under  magisterial  censure,  and  of  the  withdrawal  of  the 
magisterial  licence. 

I  give  two  instances  out  of  many.  The  first  is  in  evidence  taken 
before  the  House  of  Commons  respecting  a  public-house  in  Birming- 
ham. Tlie  magistrates,  says  the  witness,  gave  '  special  notice  to  a 
certain  publican  that  he  had  bad  company  in  his  house,  and  at  last 
they  stopped  his  licence.  What  did  he  do  1 — he  went  to  the  excise- 
ofiice  and  took  out  his  licence,  and  snapped  his  fingers  at  the  magis- 
tmtes,  and  carried  on  ten  times  worse.' 

It  is  important  to  observe  that  the  control  of  the  magistrates  over 
the  beer-houses  is  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  worth  having.  A  small 
fine  is  readily  paid,  while  the  penalty  of  removal  of  the  licence,  which 
would  be  felt,  is  almost  unknown.  The  reason  being  that  the  licence 
is  given  to  the  man  and  not  to  the  house ;  so  that  where  multiplied 
convictions  seem  to  threaten  this  penalty,  the  beer-seller  can,  at  any 
time,  drop  his  own  licence,  take  out  a  new  one,  in  the  name  of  a 
brother  or  agent,  and  start  again,  de  novo  ;  or  if,  by  any  means,  his 
house  is  closed,  he  can  begin  again  in  the  same  street,  even  at  the  next 
door,  with  impunity. 

But,  indeed,  the  numerical  statistics  of  the  drinking  houses  speak 
most  forcibly  even  without  comment. 

Thei-e  are  no  less  than  108,000  drinking  houses  in  England  and 
Wales,  being  62,500  public-houses,  and  45,500  beer-houses,  being  i 
such  house  to  every  31  houses  throughout  the  land — with  a  still 
larger  proportion  in  the  towns  (as  in  Manchester,  where  there  is  i 
to  21  houses). 
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This  proportion  is  about  double  the  proportion  of  bakers'  shops,  and 
almost  doable  that  of  the  butchers  in  the  country.  It  is  a  supply 
which  no  one  can  conceive  to  be  commensurate  with  the  natural  re- 
quirements of  the  population,  and  must  in  itself  alarm  those  who  duly 
consider  the  influence  of  opportunity,  the  weak  moral  power  of  our 
lower  classes,  and  the  danger  of  excess. 

We  may  say  with  Shakspeare  : — 

O  opportunity,  thy  guilt  is  great ; 
'TIs  thou  that  execut'st  the  traitor's  treason, 
Thou  sett  st  the  wolf  where  he  the  lamb  may  get : 
Whoever  plots  the  sin,  thou  'pointest  the  season  ; 
'Tis  thou  that  spurn' st  at  right,  at  laws,  at  reason, 
And  in  thy  shady  cell,  where  none  may  spv  him, 
Sits  sin,  to  seize  the  souls  that  wander  by  him. 

I  have  now  shortly  glanced  at  the  history  of  the  Beer  Bill  of  1830, 
and  have  shown  its  evil  results  on  the  morality  of  the  population. 
No  measure  was  ever  more  universally  condemned — even  its  chief 
originator  having  admitted  that  the  competition  has  produced  injury 
instead  of  benefit.  The  ordinary  conclusion  from  such  arguments 
would  be  that  the  measure  should  be  speedily  rescinded — but,  Un- 
happily, a  fresh  difficulty  arises  in  the  strong  confidence  with  which 
many  minds  regard  the  operations  of  the  natural  laws  of  supply  and 
demand,  and  the  dislike  with  which  they,  as  advocates  for  free  trade, 
view  any  increased  restriction  upon  commerce  of  any  kind. 

In  respect  to  the  beer  trade,  I  think  a  threefold  reply  may  be  given 
to  their  argument. 

ist.  That  we  admit  fully  the  invigorating  effect  of  free  trade,  in  the 
rapid  increase  of  all  commerce  to  which  it  is  applied,  and  that  this 
▼ery  conviction  makes  us  the  more  de2)recate  its  application  to  the 
commerce  in  intoxicating  drink. 

2ndly.  That  we  believe  in  the  force  which  opportunity  gives  to 
temptation,  and  we  uphold  the  right  of  a  civilized  community  to 
restrict  the  opportunity,  and  thus  to  protect  its  weaker  members  from 
the  temptation. 

3rdly.  That  the  Beer  Bill  was  almost  a  free  trade  measure,  and 
that  it  has  been  an  egregious  failure. 

For  these  reasons  we  think  that  some  licensing  authority  is  required, 
and  we  cannot  see  any  other  body  than  the  magistrates  on  whom  to 
lay  this  responsibility. 

Admitting  fully  the  inconsistencies  of  magisterial  action,  and  the 
unworthy  motives  which  have,  in  individual  cases,  manifested  them- 
selves, I  still  see  no  other  existing  authority  to  substitute  for  them. 

One  great  excuse  for  laxity  on  the  bench  would  be  removed  if  the 
alternative  of  the  beer  licence  were  no  longer  open  to  the  man  who 
was  refused  a  magisterial  licence,  while,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  fair  to 
ooant  to  some  extent  upon  the  increased  influence  of  public 
opinion  upon  public  functionaries.  Responsibility  should  ever  ac- 
company power,  and,  as  the  magistrates  are  already  entrusted  with 
the  punishment  of  crime,  let  them  be  accountable  for  the  nurseries  of 
crime  also. 
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1  condade  by  giving  a  short  statement  of  the  Pariiamentaiy 
action  already  undertaken  on  the  subject  of  beer-house  regulations. 

The  report  of  the  Parliamentary  Committee  of  1 854  has  been 
already  referred  to.  In  1857  ^^«  Hardy  introduced  a  Bill  whose 
main  object  was  to  repeal  the  law  of  1830,  in  so  fiir  as  the  excise 
licence  was  concerned,  and  to  place  the  licensing  power  in  the  hands 
of  the  magistrates.  This  Bill,  though  supported  by  a  great  number 
of  ])etitions,  unfortunately  encountered  the  opposition  of  the  Gk>vem- 
ment  then  in  power,  and  was  defeated  by  a  small  majority. 

In  1858,  one  influential  deputation  urged  upon  Mr.  Walpole  (then 
Home  Secretary)  the  importance  of  the  question,  and  understood  from 
him  that  the  Government  would  themselves  take  it  up. 

Subsequent  occurrences  prevented  this  conclusion,  and  after  the 
late  change  of  Grovemment  a  deputation  saw  Sir  Greorge  Comewall 
Lewis  upon  the  same  subject. 

Here  for  the  present  the  matter  rests,  and  we  look  forward  with 
hope  and  anxiety  to  next  session,  and  to  the  avowal  which  will  then 
be  made  of  ministerial  policy.  Solely  desiring  the  redress  of  a  grie- 
vous and  acknowledged  abuse,  we  shall  reverence  the  statesman  who 
will  not  only  admit  its  importance,  but  will  also  set  himself  in  earnest 
to  its  amendment. 


The  Criminality  of  Drunkenness,  with  the  Consequent  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Society  in  regard  to  the  Criminals.  By  the 
Eev.  William  Arnot,  D.D.,  Glasgow. 

THE  subject  of  drunkenness  and  its  effects,  is  in  thb  country,  at  the 
present  day,  beyond  question  the  greatest  that  can  fall  within  the 
domain  of  Social  Science.  This  vice,  in  conjunction  with  its  imme- 
diate and  necessary  fruits,  is  obviously  and  notoriously  the  sorest 
social  evil  that  oppresses  our  population.  It  meets  the  philanthropist 
on  every  path  of  benevolence.  It  presents  barriers  to  the  ameliora- 
tion of  society,  which  often  make  tlie  stoutest  heart  melt  and  flow 
down  like  water.  Nothing  practically  tends  so  much  to  crush  hope 
in  all  who  endeavour  to  heoJ  the  sores  of  the  body  politic. 

Moral  character  and  material  effect  are  the  two  constituent  elements 
of  crime.  With  a  view  to  a  sound  and  judicious  criminal  legislation, 
au  estimate  of  the  moral  tuq>itude  of  an  act  is  as  necessary  as  an  esti- 
mate of  the  actual  injury  that  may  have  been  inflicted.  I  have  long 
been  convinced  that  the  country  suffers  much  in  its  highest  interests 
through  an  inadequate  appreciation  of  the  moral  guilt  involved  in  the 
act  or  the  habit  of  intent])enu]ce. 

I  would  fain  get  an  opportunity,  through  this  Association,  of  calling 
the  attention  of  my  fellow  citizens  to  the  true  nature  of  this  vice  in 
its  moral  as|X!ct,  and  of  pointing  out  the  lines  on  which,  as  it  appeals 
to  me,  legislation  should  be  directed,  with  the  view  of  immediate 
punishment  and  ultimate  cure. 
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I  propose  to  consider  how  the  act  or  habit  of  inebriation  affects 
the  responsibility  of  the  inebriate — ^his  responsibility  to  €rod  for  sin, 
to  society  for  vice.  On  the  one  hand,  a  vague  but  potent  and  wide- 
spread impression  is  cherished  in  the  community,  revealing  itself  in 
corrent  forms  of  speech,  to  the  effect  that  a  man  is  not  at  all,  or  not 
folly  responsible  for  what  he  does  while  he  is  drunk.  There  is  much 
on  the  surfistoe,  and  in  the  first  aspect  of  the  facts,  to  produce  and 
maintain  such  an  impression.  By  common  consent  an  idiot  or  a 
madman  is  not  held  responsible  for  his  actions,  and  the  drunken  man  is 
for  the  moment  an  idiot  or  mad.  It  is  an  easy  and  a  natural  process 
to  transfer  to  the  one  madman  the  irresponsibility  which  we  are  ac- 
customed to  attach  to  the  other.  We  shall  afterwards  see  wherein 
this  popular  impression  is  really  correct  and  wherein  it  errs ;  but 
meantime  it  is  the  fact  that  such  an  impression  largely  prevails.  On 
the  other  hand,  we  have  copious  argument,  and  even  eloquent  decla- 
matiou,  both  by  theologians  and  civilians,  against  this  loosely- foimed 
popular  idea.  Divines  and  lawyers  are  equally  zealous  in  denouncing 
it.  They  argue  that  the  drunkenness  of  the  doer  is  no  palliation  of  his 
evil  deed,  whether  as  a  sin  against  God  or  as  a  crime  against  society. 
The  divine  teaches  that  when  a  man  takes  away  a  neighbour*s  life  in 
the  delirium  of  drunkenness,  the  guilt  of  murder  attaches  to  the  deed 
as  much  as  if  it  had  been  committed  in  sober  malice.  Judges  on  the 
bench  are  careful  to  initiate  the  culprit  before  he  goes  to  the  gallows 
into  the  same  doctrine,  that  his  senselessness  by  drink  when  the  deed 
was  done  in  no  degree  lessens  its  criminality.  Some,  finding  it  hard 
to  get  the  doctrine  practically  accepted,  make  a  merit  of  contending 
for  it  in  all  its  breadth  and  baldness.  But  in  the  meantime,  the  fact 
that  it  is  elaborately  defended  and  enforced  is  sufficient  evidence  that 
a  tendency  to  doubt  or  ignore  it  has  possession  to  some  extent  of  the 
popular  mind. 

When  the  doctrine  of  responsibility  for  deeds  done  under  the 
influence  of  inebriation  is  inculcated  in  its  absolute  form,  the  under- 
standing of  the  listener  suffers  violence.  On  the  one  hand,  how  can 
he  believe  that  the  piece  of  animated  clay  who  kills  his  wife  with  the 
poker  at  night,  and  weeps  when  he  is  told  of  it  in  the  morning,  is  as 
much  guilty  of  murder  as  if  he  had  done  it  with  all  his  senses  about 
him.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  obviously  be  dangerous  to 
morals  and  the  public  weal  to  admit  a  shade  of  doubt  as  to  the  full 
responsibility  of  the  criminal.  The  public  mind,  whether  the  public 
perceive  it  or  not,  is  in  a  strait  betwixt  these  two.  Practically  on 
this  question  the  public  is  like  the  double-minded  man,  who  is  un- 
stable in  all  his  ways.  In  point  of  fact  there  is  neither  a  thorough 
belief  nor  a  thorough  disbelief  in  the  mind  of  the  community  as  to 
the  responsibility  of  a  drunken  man  for  a  crime  done  under  drunken- 


We  account  it  fiedse  in  principle  and  mischievous  in  practice  to 
make,  however  tacitly,  a  sort  of  compromise  between  these  two.  To 
oompouud  with  both  sides,  by  yielding  a  little  to  each,  is  neither  a 
tme  m>r  a  safe  method.     To  account  that  some  responsibility  attaches 
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to  the  drunkard  for  his  crime,  bat  not  its  full  amount,  is  neither  cor- 
rect in  philosophy  nor  safe  in  policy.  We  think  we  can  perceive  a 
method  of  satisfying  both  principles  to  the  uttermost — a  method  of 
reconciling  them  so  as  to  permit  them  both  without  collision  to  go  to 
their  utmost  length — as  two  trains  may  run  safely  in  opposite  direc- 
tions where  a  double  line  of  rails  has  been  provided.  We  can  allow 
that  the  drunken  madness,  according  to  its  degree,  removes  responsi- 
bility as  completely  as  any  other  madness,  and  yet  hold  every  evil- 
doer guilty  to  the  full  extent  before  Qod  and  man  for  every  evil  deed 
of  his  life. 

In  the  mania  of  drunkenness,  as  it  appears  in  actual  life,  there  are^ 
of  course,  all  possible  degrees,  from  the  lowest  to  the  highest  point  in 
the  scale  of  derangement  If  we  fix  the  principle  in  connexion  with 
the  most  fully  developed  instances,  it  can  easily  be  applied,  with  impro- 
priate limitations,  to  other  and  lower  degrees.  We  assume  as  a  pos- 
tulate that  will  probably  not  be  questioned,  that  men  are  often  by 
drink  temporarily  rendered  as  unfit  to  judge  of  their  actions  as  lunatics 
ordinarily  are  by  their  insanity.  The  severer  cases  of  drunkenness 
present  as  complete  a  dethronement  of  the  reason  for  the  time  as  that 
which  permanently  exists  in  the  patients  of  a  lunatic  asylum.  A 
man,  when  very  drunk,  is  for  several  hours  positively  as  unable  to 
form  a  mental  judgment  between  right  and  wrong  as  a  confirmed 
maniac.  As  a  general  rule,  too,  the  madness  in  both  cases  springs 
from  the  same  immediate  cause — an  abnormal  condition  of  the  brain. 
I  give  here  the  best  judgment  I  am  able  to  form  from  my  own  obser- 
vation ;  but  my  argument  does  not  depend  on  the  strict  accuracy  of  that 
judgment.  If  the  temporary  drunken  madness,  even  its  greatest 
degrees,  is,  or  is  thought  to  be,  inferior  to  other  species  of  madness  in 
its  damaging  effect  upon  the  capacity  for  discerning  between  right 
and  wrong,  lot  a  corresponding  abatement  be  made  from  the  con- 
clusion. If,  then,  for  the  time  you  have  in  the  two  equal  madness, 
and  if  the  two  left  to  themselves  should  commit  equal  crimes,  is  the 
one  guilty  and  the  other  not  1  Observe,  by  the  supposition,  they  were 
both  at  the  time  equally  insane.  We  think  it  is  more  correct  in 
principle,  and  more  safe  in  its  practical  effects,  to  make  the  rule  abso- 
lute, that  total  mental  derangement  takes  all  responsibility  away ; 
and  partial  derangement  diminishes  the  amount  of  responsibility  ac- 
cording to  the  degree  of  the  insanity,  and  without  respect  to  its  kind. 
It  introduces  confusion  to  represent  that  one  insane  man  is  respon- 
sible for  the  deed  done  under  insanity  and  another  insane  man  is  not 
responsible,  because  of  some  difference  in  the  causes  which  produced 
the  derangement.  It  is  safest  and  easiest  to  hold  to  the  principle  that 
insanity  affects  or  removes  responsibility,  according  to  its  degree,  and 
without  respect  to  its  species.  This  is  at  least  a  simple  principle, 
easily  understood  and  easily  applied.  It  does  neither  more  nor  less 
than  acknowledge  absolutely  that  a  man  whose  reason  was  in  abey- 
ance knew  not  what  he  did.  We  would  venture  to  lay  down  the  rule, 
and  leave  it  unbuttressed,  to  meet  alone  and  unaided  all  cases  that 
can  possibly  occur; — Hesponsibility  for  an  act  done  is  as  the  reasoa 
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then  possessed  by  the  doer ;  the  responsibility  Is  full,  partial,  or  null, 
according  to  the  reason  possessed  at  the  time  by  the  agent 

It  is  impossible  to  maintain  or  apply  a  theory  of  responsibility 
which  shall  rise  and  fsA\  according  to  the  kind  of  insanity,  irres|)ective 
of  its  amount.  One  man  becomes  mad  by  excessive  intemperance, 
and  his  madness  lasts  an  hour.  Another,  from  certain  circumstances, 
remains  twelve  hours  under  the  affliction.  A  third  has,  by  continued 
drinking,  brought  on  a  madness  of  equal  intensity,  that  does  not 
subside  for  a  week,  A  fourth  has,  by  a  similar  course,  laid  himself 
aside  in  an  asylum  for  a  whole  year.  A  fifth,  by  drunkenness,  has  so 
fixed  the  disease  on  his  brain  that  he  is  confined  under  it  for  life.  Nor 
are  these  all  Yet  a  sixth  man,  who  has  no  appetite  for  intoxicating 
drink,  has  brought  upon  himself  the  same  degree  of  madness  by 
another  form  of  vice.  A  seventh  has  done  the  same  by  the  raging 
lust  of  covetousness,  and  that  lust  disappointed  of  its  prey.  If  the 
d^pree  of  madness  be  in  all  these  cases  alike,  which  it  may  be,  and 
often  is,  on  what  principle  will  you  hold  a  man  responsible  for  a  deed 
committed  under  madness  when  the  malady  lasted  an  hour  or  a  day, 
and  absolve  him  as  irresponsible  when  the  malady,  alike  caused  by  his 
own  sin,  lasts  a  year,  or  for  life  1  If  a  man  make  himself  mad  by 
drink  in  the  evening,  and  kill  his  neighbour  during  the  night,  he  is 
hanged  for  it.  But  if  he  has  made  himself  mad  by  drink  ten  years 
ago,  and  in  consequence  kills  his  keeper  in  the  asylum,  nothing  is  done 
to  him  beyond  a  stricter  surveillance  for  the  future.  In  Perthshire, 
a  few  years  ago,  a  man,  with  his  intellect  so  damaged,  killed  his  brother 
in  his  sister's  house,  and  when  charged  with  murder  was  acquitted  on 
the  ground  of  insanity.  He  now  lives  a  burden  on  the  community. 
This  difiference  in  the  treatment  of  the  two  cases  may  or  may  not  be 
necessary  for  the  safety  of  society.  On  that  point  at  present  we  are 
not  called  to  pronounce  an  opinion  ;  but  as  to  the  question  of  moral 
responsibility  now  before  us,  how  can  it  be  defended  1 

By  a  course  of  excessive  drinking  years  before  he  had  injured 
his  brain  organically,  and  so  had  made  himself  insane  for  life. 
In  this  condition  he  murdered  his  brother.  Surely,  in  God's  sight 
he  was  as  much  guilty  of  murder,  or  as  little,  as  if  he  had 
damaged  his  brain  by  drink  on  the  evening  before,  and  committed 
the  same  deed  before  the  pressure  went  off  in  the  morning. 
The  mere  interval  between  the  self-destruction  of  the  restraining 
mind  and  the  physical  commission  of  the  deed  of  blood  cannot 
change  the  moral  character  of  the  action  in  view  of  the  Omniscient 
Judge. 

Here  we  shall  be  met  with  the  question,  how  can  the  honour  of  the 
divine  law  and  the  safety  of  the  community  be  secured  on  these  terms  ? 
It  will  be  said  that  to  hold  the  drunkard  not  responsible  for  his  deed 
done  under  the  mania  of  intoxication  will  dissolve  the  very  founda- 
tions of  society.  Accordingly  we  shall  here  explain  how  our  prin- 
ciple would  conserve  and  sustain  both  public  morality  and  public 
safety. 

Our  principle  lifts  the  responsibility  from  the   maniac,  but  does 
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not  remove  it  from  the  man.  You  must  carrj  back  the  guilt  till  you 
reach  the  intelligent  cause  of  the  evil,  and  leave  it  with  all  its  weight 
there.  If  the  man  himself,  who  in  madness  has  done  an  evil  deed, 
was  once  intelligent,  and  caused  his  own  madness,  the  guilt  was  con- 
tracted when  he  destroyed  his  reason.  A  man  drinks  all  the  evening, 
quarrels  with  his  comrade  at  midnight,  and  in  the  quarrel  sheds  that 
comrade's  blood.  The  guilt  lies  on  the  man  who,  being  sober  and 
intelligent,  made  himself  drunk  and  unintelligent.  He  is  guilty  not 
merely  of  the  indiscretion  of  taking  too  much  drink,  he  is  guUty  of 
his  brother's  blood.  The  deprivation  of  reason  by  his  own  hand  was 
the  really  guilty  act,  and  the  guilt  of  murder  lay  in  it.  The  crime  that 
followed,  in  so  far  forth  as  reason  was  actually  in  abeyance,  was  the 
unconscious  consequence  of  an  act  already  done.  A  Guy  Fawkes 
might  light  a  train  calculated  to  bum  an  hour  before  it  produced  an 
explosion.  That  train  might  fire  a  mine  over  which  stood,  innocent 
and  unconscious,  a  thousand  men.  He  who  lighted  it  might  be  at  a 
distance.  He  might  die,  and  be  in  eternity  before  the  explosion  took 
place,  but  he  was  guilty  of  the  blood  of  all  these,  and  the  blood  of  all 
these  would  ooze  through  earth,  and  trickle  into  the  pit,  and  find  him 
out  in  his  *  own  place,'  and  lie  a  makeweight  in  his  curse.  It  is  in 
the  act  of  drinking  to  intoxication  that  a  man  fires  the  match.  The 
other  end  of  that  match  is  dipt  in  murder ;  and  when  once  fired,  he 
cannot  extinguish  it.     It  will  run  its  course. 

Perhaps  you  could  understand  this  point  more  clearly  if  we  suppose, 
for  a  moment,  that  the  act  producing  inebriation  is  done  by  another. 
Two  men  meet  you  in  a  solitary  road  ;  they  seize  you,  and  by  force, 
against  your  will,  pour  down  your  throat  a  liquor  which  has  the  effect 
of  paralysing  your  reason,  and  leaving  the  animal  powers  inflamed  and 
quarrelsome.  In  consequence  of  this  you  &11  out  with  a  neighbour, 
and  injure  him.  The  deed  is  evil ;  but  in  so  far  as  your  reason  was 
overpowered  by  the  draught,  the  guilt  is  not  yours.  It  belongs  to 
those  who  violently  took  the  controlling  reason  away  from  you. 

Should  any  one  say,  *  All  very  good  as  an  interesting  speculation  in 
the  science  of  morals,  but  is  the  distinction  of  any  practical  value  f 
we  are  prepared  to  answer  its  uses  are  manifold  and  great.  For  its 
own  sake,  as  an  idea,  it  would  not  be  worth  the  pursuit.  We  follow 
it  for  its  practical  results.  We  shall  now  show  what  these  results 
are: — 

I.  It  magnifies  the  sin  of  intoxication,  whether  the  isolated  act  or 
the  confirmed  habit,  and  by  so  much  strengthens  the  motives  to 
sobriety.  Morally  and  economically  this  nation  suffers  deeply  fr^m 
the  lightness  with  which  that  sin  is  viewed  and  treated,  both  by  those 
who  commit  it  and  those  who  look  on.  In  the  public  opinion  it  is 
scarcely  i*egarded  as  either  a  sin  or  a  crime.  Even  where  it  is  so 
regarded,  the  impression  is  trivial,  and  the  prevailing  tendency  is 
either  to  slight  blame  or  actual  merriment.  That  view  of  responsi- 
bility which  we  have  submitted  will,  in  as  far  as  it  is  adopted,  take 
all  the  levity  out  of  the  subject  When  the  deed  of  blood  is  done  by 
the  hand  of  an  inebriate,  we  would  turn  from  the  resultant  deed  to 
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the  causal  drinking,  as  we  tarn  from  the  axe  or  pistol  to  the  assassin 
who  wielded  it.  We  would  fasten  the  guilt  of  the  resulting  crime  on 
the  indulgence  which  generated  it.  Thus  would  intemperance  stand 
before  the  bar  of  the  public  charged  with  murder.  In  so  far  as  this 
idea  can  be  lodged  in  the  public  mind,  it  will  tend  to  deter  from 
drunkenness.  We  do  not,  in  ^)oint  of  fact,  succeed  in  getting  full 
conviction  of  responsibility  lodged  in  the  minds  of  the  people  while 
we  point  to  the  act  of  the  inebriate.  There  is  something  within 
men's  breasts  ever  whispering  the  palliation  that  he  knew  not  what 
he  did.  We  shall  get  the  responsibility  all  brought  home  when 
we  lay  it  on  at  the  right  place. 

While  the  public  opinion  and  the  public  law  point  to  the  act  of 
making  oneself  drunk  as  a  very  light  thing,  and  to  the  crime  com- 
mitted under  the  influence  of  drunkenness  as  a  very  wicked  thing, 
their  strength  is  spent  in  vain.  It  is  a  giant  beating  the  air.  This 
public  opinion,  professing  to  touch  a  man  and  restrain  him  from  evil, 
bears  lightly  on  the  point  where  it  can  bo  effectual,  and  heavily  on 
the  point  where  it  cannot  be  felt.  It  says  strongly  to  the  drunk. 
Beware  of  murder;  but  lightly  to  the  sober,  Beware  of  dnnk.  At  the 
point  where  the  reproof  could  be  taken,  the  reproof  is  slight ;  where 
the  reproof  is  heavy,  there  is  no  feeling,  and  all  is  lost.  While  the 
man  can  heed,  you  give  him  no  warning  worth  heeding  ;  when  he  is 
incapable  of  giving  heed,  your  weighty  warning  is  thrown  away. 

2.  Another  practical  effect  which  would  result  from  the  prevalence 
of  our  principle  is,  that  the  men  who  madden  themselves  by  drink 
would  be  held  guilty  of  crime  against  society  as  well  as  sin  against 
Qod,  although,  in  point  of  hct,  the  fit  should  pass  off,  and  no  deed 
directly  injurious  to  a  neighbour  be  perpetrated  during  its  continuance. 
No  thanks  to  the  madman  if,  in  any  given  Ccise,  the  madness  subside 
before  it  has  produced  a  tangible  crime.  He  might  have  done  much 
evil  while  his  reason  was  in  abeyance,  and  Le  is  responsible  for  evil 
which  he  might  have  done. 

This  princi[)Ie  is  recognised  in  civil  and  criminal  jurisprudence. 
A  merchant  has  stored  a  ton  of  gunpowder  in  his  shop  for  one  day 
and  one  night.  Next  morning  it  has  been  all  sent  off  in  small 
parcels.  It  has  been  distributed  in  safety  to  the  last  pound.  The 
&ct  is  discovered  by  the  officers  of  law,  and  the  merchant  is  prose- 
cuted. He  pleads,  and  pleads  truly,  that  the  act  is  past,  and  has  done 
no  injury.  His  plea  is  of  no  avail  He  is  convicted  and  punished 
for  the  injury  which  his  act  might  have  done  to  himself  and  his 
neighbours.  In  many  forms  our  laws  acknowledge  and  stringently 
enforce  the  principle  that  a  man  is  not  at  liberty  to  risk  the  personal 
safety  or  property  of  othei's.  A  risk  can  be  valued  as  well  as  the 
actual  destruction  of  property.  In  a  thousand  ways  it  is  so  valued 
every  day,  and  paid  for  or  ptmished  according  as  the  matter  comes 
under  civil  arrangement  or  criminal  law.  If  the  risks  to  which 
dmnkenness  exposes  men  and  things  were  accurately  calculated,  and 
the  drunkards  imprisoned  or  fined  accordingly,  prison  walls  or  empty 
pocketB  would  soon  compel  them  into  sobriety. 
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Take  two  men  equally  capable  of  bearing  strong  drink,  and  equally 
quarrelsome  when  under  its  influence.  The  one  takes  as  much  as 
suflices  to  discharge  reason,  but  leaves  him  in  possession  of  considerable 
muscular  power  ;  the  other  takes  one  glass  more,  which,  in  addition 
to  the  collapse  of  reason,  destroys  the  contractile  energy  of  the  muscles, 
and  renders  him  incapable  of  moving  a  limb.  The  flrst  goes  home  on 
his  own  feet,  and  cruelly  beats  his  wife  and  children  ;  the  second  is 
carried  home  on  a  barrow,  and  thrown  down  on  the  floor,  where  be 
lies  like  a  log  till  the  morning,  and  then  weeps  at  the  discovery  of  his 
shame.  In  this  case,  one  man  committed  a  great  crime  in  consequence 
of  his  drunkenness ;  the  other,  in  consequence  of  his  drunkenness,  did 
nothiug  more  than  lie  on  the  floor  all  night,  and  cry  like  a  child  in  the 
morning.  The  first  is  punished  as  a  criminal ;  the  second  is  not  even 
charged  with  any  crime.  Yet  the  last  was  the  guiltier  of  the  two. 
The  actual  harnilessness  of  his  conduct  was  the  direct  result  of  his 
having  taken  more  drink  than  his  companion.  He  who  committed, 
in  the  eye  of  our  law,  the  least  crime  was  really  the  more  guilty.  He 
went  greater  lengths  in  that  which  constituted  the  real  essence  of  the 
guilt---the  act  of  dementing  himself.  In  his  case  the  mother  sin  did 
not  actually  produce  this  murderous  oflfspring.  It  came  to  the  birth, 
and  there  was  not  strength  to  bring  forth.  The  lucky  barrenness, 
however,  was  caused  not  by  the  shortcoming,  but  by  excess  of  sin. 

I  know  a  woman  who  has  been  thirty  years  united  to  a  husband. 
She  has  borne  i8  children  ;  9  of  these  survive.  Some  have,  by 
their  good  character,  risen  to  respectable  positions  in  society. 
This  woman  and  her  children  for  many  years  were  in  the  habit  of 
marking  two  different  ways  of  the  husband  and  father's  home-coming. 
If  they  heard  him  staggering  up  the  stairs  on  his  own  feet,  they 
trembled  for  their  lives ;  if  they  heard  his  companions  canying  him 
in,  they  were  glad,  for  he  was  not  able  to  beat  them. 

3.  But  the  most  frequent  form  of  crime,  as  the  direct  result  of 
drunkenness,  is  self-murder.  It  might  be  thought  an  objection  to  our 
views  that  some  men,  when  intoxicated,  owing  to  an  idiosyncrasy, 
partly  moral  and  partly  physical,  are  mild  and  harmlessly  idiotic,  and 
that  consequently  inebriation  in  their  case  does  not  involve  the  guilt 
of  other  crimes  as  its  natural  fruit.  In  their  persons,  as  on  a  peculiar 
soil,  the  seed  of  inebriation  does  not  produce  and  mature  the  darker 
crimes.  The  ground  on  which  this  objection  is  made  to  rest  is,  to  a 
large  extent,  time  in  point  of  fact.  Some  drunken  men,  when  drunk,  can 
never  have  enough  of  shaking  hands,  not  to  speak  of  kissing.  Some 
become  very  religious,  and  vent  their  piety  in  floods  of  tears.  These 
soft  subjects,  we  grant,  do  not  often  take  their  neighbour's  life  ;  but 
they  frequently  lose  their  own.  On  this  account,  although  the  ground 
assumed  is  in  a  great  measiue  true,  the  objection  founded  on  it  is  not 
tenable.  As  self-murder  is  by  far  the  mo.  t  frequent  form  in  which  a 
fatal  effect  follows  drunkenness,  and  these  melting  spirits  are  at  least 
equally  liable  to  fall  into  it,  their  good  humour  detracts  very  little  from 
their  criminality.  Multitudes  whom  no  man  can  number  are  thus  killed 
by  theii'  own  act.     A  continual  shower  of  newspaper  paragraphs  falls, 
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summer  and  winter,  across  the  land,  intimating  violent  deaths  through 
drankennes&  And  besides  these,  another  multitude  die  by  the  same 
cause,  whose  names  never  appear  in  the  newspapers,  simply  because 
their  death  comes  less  suddenly.  One  of  the  saddest  features  in  the 
aspect  of  society  is  the  apathy  with  which  these  are  regarded.  In  one 
town  tender  children  are  supplied  with  drink  in  three  different  public- 
houses  until  they  are  gathered  up  senseless  from  the  mire.  In  another 
a  wretch  gets  as  much  as  he  has  money  to  pay  for,  and  is  then  lefb  on 
the  floor  to  sleep  it  off.  Some  hours  afler  he  is  found  stiff  and  cold. 
His  mouth  had  been  pressed  so  close  to  the  boards  that  he  had  been 
suffocated  in  his  sleep.  These,  and  thousands  of  similar  dark  deeds, 
are  done  in  the  shops  of  the  publicans  ;  and  yet  the  publicans  vote, 
and  agitate,  and  claim,  and  get  no  little  sympathy,  because  they  are 
oompelled  to  shut  their  doors  by  night  and  on  the  Sabbath.  To  take 
away  one's  own  life  is  a  crime  of  the  deepest,  darkest  dye.  It  is  an 
offence  against  society  as  well  as  a  sin  agaiust  Qod.  A  man  is  going 
home  drunk  in  the  dark  ;  he  stumbles  into  a  ditch,  and  dies  in  its 
bottom.  Did  this  man  commit  self-murder — yea  or  nay  ?  He  thought 
when  he  leapt  into  the  ditch  that  he  was  stepping  upon  a  firm  foot- 
patL  This  was  the  best  judgment  which,  with  his  damaged  faculties, 
he  was  able  to  form.  When  in,  he  made  an  effort  to  rise  and  save 
himself  Marks  of  a  desperate  struggle  are  manifest  on  the  slippery 
sides  at  the  s[>ot  where  the  stiffened  body  lies.  He  put  foii^h  his  little 
all  of  strength,  and  yet  failed  to  raise  himself  from  a  rut  out  of  which 
a  child  could  spring,  because  his  eyes  were  filmed,  and  his  muscles 
relaxed,  by  the  pressure  of  alcohol  upon  his  brain.  At  the  moment 
of  falling  into  the  ditch,  and  after  he  was  in,  the  man  did  the  best  he 
oould  to  preserve  his  own  life.  He  did  not  murder  himself  then,  when 
he  fell  there  and  lay  there.  But  he  did  murder  himself  when  he  sat 
in  the  public-house,  and  poured  ardent  spirits  into  his  stomach.  Then 
and  there  the  deed  was  done.  Then  and  there  the  same  deed  was 
done  by  a  dozen  others,  who  all  got  safely  home  because  there  was  not 
a  ditch  in  their  way  big  enough  to  hold  them,  or  because,  being  unable 
to  move,  they  were  carried  home  in  a  cart.  The  rest,  if  they  made 
themselves  as  drunk,  did  the  same  deed ;  but  his  deed  was  self-murder, 
and  such  also  in  the  measure  of  its  guilt  was  theirs.  The  man  wlio, 
by  intoxication,  destroys  the  power  which  God  has  given  him  of  pre- 
serving his  own  life  in  difficulty,  is  guilty  of  throwing  that  life  away. 
The  verdict  of  accidental  death,  so  often  recorded  on  these  occasions, 
is  a  cheat  upon  the  community,  and  a  libel  on  the  providence  of  God. 
When  living  men  assemble  in  jury  round  the  body  of  a  dead  brother, 
it  is  required  of  them  by  G<>d's  law,  and  the  interests  of  society, 
that  they  speak  the  truth.  It  is  time  that  we  had  done  with  this 
soothing  lie.  Died  by  his  own  hand  is  the  right  sentence  to  be  written 
over  the  corpses  of  many  thousands  of  our  countrymen. 

Such  are  some  of  the  pi*actical  bearings  of  the  view  which  we  have 
ventured  to  propound.  It  concentrates  responsibility  upon  a  point 
where  responsibility  can  be  effectively  felt.  It  ceases  to  beat  the  air 
by  telling  the  drunkard  to  behave  rationally  :  it  addresses  itself  to 
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the  man,  and  adjures  him  to  keep  himaelf  sober,  as  he  values  the  life 
of  himself  or  his  neighbour,  as  he  fears  Qod  or  regards  man. 

If  it  is  said  we  do  not  propound  our  view  to  the  drunkard  ;  we  do 
not  speak  to  him  at  all ;  we  speak  to  him  when  sober.  We  answer : 
It  comes  to  the  same  in  the  end.  You  say  to  the  man,  when  sober, 
take  care  what  you  do  when  you  are  drunk ;  don*t  be  guilty  of 
murder  then,  for  your  drunkenness  will  not  diminish  your  guilt.  The 
man  goes  away  with  the  impression  that  a  crime  done  in  drunkenness 
is  a  crime,  and  therefore  he  will  not  commit  it.  He  drinks  his  mind 
away,  and  then  forgets  all  your  advice.  No  doubt  you  also  told  him 
that  he  should  not  get  druuk.  But  what  I  complain  of  is,  that  you — the 
public  opinion— do  not  put  weight  enough  into  that  advice.  It  is  too 
lightly  given.  I  am  trying  to  stretch  forward  into  the  region  of 
drunken  murders,  and  bring  thence  a  millstone  weight,  and  throw  it 
into  the  scale  which  presses  on  the  consciences  of  men  the  warning 
that  they  should  not  become  drunk. 

As  to  the  responsibility  of  society,  then,  for  drunkards,  the  prin- 
ciples already  laid  down  lead  directly  and  necessarily  to  this  inference 
as  the  practical  result — that  the  eye  and  arm  of  public  law  should 
follow  and  fasten  on  drunkenness  as  the  mother  sin,  instead  of  spend- 
ing themselves  in  a  bootless  chase  of  her  miserable  ofispring.  By 
this  it  is  not  meant  that  we  should  permit  the  offspring  enormities 
to  escape,  but  that  we  should  strike  at  the  parent  too,  and  so  diminish 
if  not  destroy  her  progeny.  The  practical  result  of  our  proposal  is 
not  to  permit  the  man  who  commits  a  crime  while  drunk  to  escape 
more  easily  than  at  present,  but  to  visit  also  with  appropriate  degrees 
of  punishment  those  who  make  themselves  drunk,  although  they 
should  not  at  the  time  commit  any  other  crima 

The  agitation  about  temperance  and  total  abstinence,  about  legal 
limitation  and  legal  prohibition,  will  not  be  lost.  All  this  stir  in  the 
stagnant  pool  of  old  national  customs  will  tell  in  due  time.  Ideas 
are  being  generated.  Minds  are  quickened  into  courage.  They  will 
begin  soon  to  throw  off  the  despotism  of  antiquity,  and  thiuk  the 
matter  out  anew.  I  rejoice  in  the  conflict — ^in  the  collision  of  mind 
with  mind  on  these  themes.  Truth  is  great,  and  it  will  prevaiL  She 
needs  a  great  deal  of  drawing  :  but  by  a  long  pull,  and  a  strong  pull, 
and  a  pull  altogether,  we  shall  pull  her  from  the  bottom  of  her  well 
one  day.  A  wiser  view  and  a  sounder  practice  will  emerge  yet  out  of 
the  confusion. 

We  cannot  go  into  details  on  this  head.  We  shall  content  ourselves 
with  reiterating  our  main  principle,  and  defending  it  by  two  or  three 
glances  at  notorious  facts. 

Make  drunkenness  a  crime,  and  treat  it  accordingly.  Aim  at  it 
directly  in  measures  for  prevention  and  cure. 

A  husband  and  father  may  have  been  twenty  times  outrageously 
drunk,  and  these  twenty  blows  may  have  done  more  to  bring  h£s 
wife  down  to  the  grave  than  a  blow  with  a  lethal  weapon  in  a  brawl ; 
and  yet  the  law  does  not  touch  this  drunkard— does  not  even  look  at 
him. 
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A  man  staggers  along  tlie  street,  a  terror  to  every  passenger,  espe- 
oally  the  feeble,  the  tender,  the  refined.  If  he  does  not  break  a 
lamp  or  a  window,  the  law  lets  him  alone.  Give  him  sixty  days  for 
being  drunk,  and  perhaps  he  may  remember  it  the  next  time  he  goes 
into  a  public-house  to  get  a  dram. 

A  man  is  drunk,  and  falls  into  the  canal  or  river.  A  sober  neigh- 
bour with  a  strong  arm  and  a  compassionate  heart  is  at  hand.  He 
mshes  to  the  spot,  and,  at  some  risk  to  himself,  saves  the  inebriate. 
The  wretch  is  laid  down  on  the  bank  to  drip.  The  coolness  has 
brought  him  to  his  senses ;  and  he  is  soon  able  to  rise  and  walk 
away  home.  The  newspaper  mentions  the  accident,  but  the  law  takes 
no  notice  of  the  crima  Why  1  Did  he  not  endanger  life  to  the  very 
utmost.  In  the  abstract  it  might  be  a  worthless  life,  but  relatively 
to  his  family  and  society  it  was  valuable.  Did  he  not  all  but  murder 
a  &ther,  and  throw  a  mother  and  her  children  helpless  paupers  upon 
the  charity  of  the  world.  How  can  you  hold  up  your  face  if  you 
punish  the  grocer  who  keejis  too  many  pounds  of  powder  in  his  shop, 
and  let  this  man  go  f 

An  acquaintance  of  mine — a  shoemaker  in  a  mining  village  of 
Ayrshire — ^has  been  a  hard  drinker  for  thirty  years.  His  mind  now 
is  reduced  to  a  species  of  childhood.  His  great  manly  features  are 
covered  all  over  with  old  scars,  the  result  of  many  an  ignoble  battle 
with  his  demon.  The  thirst  comes  over  him  at  times  with  such  power 
that  it  carries  all  before  it.  He  rushes  along  the  street  of  the  village 
Boreaming  and  dancing  in  agony  till  some  one  gives  him  a  dram. 
Some  youths  found  him  in  that  state  one  day,  and  promised  him  six- 
pence to  buy  whisky  on  condition  that  he  would  wade  across  the  river 
at  a  spot  which  they  pointed  out.  On  the  instant  the  shoemaker 
doaed  with  the  terms.  He  would  have  agreed  for  the  same  reward 
to  storm  the  Malakoff  alona  He  went  to  the  spot,  and,  accoutred 
as  he  was,  plunged  in.  The  river  was  in  flood  :  the  place  was  deep, 
designedly  so  chosen.  The  youths  congregated  on  the  bridge  to  over- 
look the  sport.  Oh  !  if  the  blind  Samson  had  gotten  a  momentary 
strength  to  pull  down  the  pillars  whereon  the  bridge  rested,  it  would 
have  baen  a  just  judgment  on  these  young  Philistines.  The  poor 
fellow  struggled  through,  as  drunken  men  sometimes  do,  in  some  in- 
explicable way.  He  got  his  sixpence,  drank  the  whisky,  and  walked 
home  in  his  wet  clothes  to  his  wife  and  daughter.  That  wife,  in  his 
presence,  pointed  to  the  sickly  daughter,  and  said  to  me  with  a 
soowl,  '  He  has  been  the  death  of  that  girl,  sir  :  she  is  dying,  and  he  is 
her  murderer.'     Meantime  the  law  looks  <m  in  completest  apathy. 

Crimes,  the  immediate  fruit  of  drunkenness,  which  destroy  life  and 
property  have  increased  gradually  in  this  country,  until  they  have 
reached  an  enormous  amount.  The  proportion  which  they  bear  to 
other  classes  of  crime  is  also  appallingly  great.  Meantime,  while 
much  has  been  said  and  written  on  the  subject,  scarcely  anything 
lias  been  done  to  meet  the  evil  by  improved  methods  of  prevention 
and  punishment.  We  are  posing  property  every  year  to  an  amount 
Qnoalcalated,  incalculable.      We   are  losing  human  lives  by  many 
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thousands,  yet  notliiiig  effective  is  done  hj  the  nation  to  arrest  its 
destroyer.  Common  sense,  self-interest,  and  mercy,  all  unite  here,  and 
call  upon  us  with  a  voice  like  the  sound  of  many  waters,  to  arise  and 
stay  this  plague. 

I  shall  briefly  indicate  three  lines  on  which  a  legislative  effort  might 
and  should  be  made. 

1.  Increased  restrictions  on  the  traffic.  It  is  high  time  that  we 
should  clear  our  eyes  on  this  vexed  question.  Patriotic  appeals  to 
English  liberty  and  free  trade  are  now  too  late.  They  are  out  of 
place.  By  acquiescence  in  the  present  laws  we  preclude  ourselves 
from  the  use  of  all  such  arguments.  Already  restrictions  are  laid  on 
the  traffic,  because  of  its  dangerous  character,  and  for  moral  and 
police  purposes.  The  principle  is  conceded.  There  remains  only  a 
question  of  degree.  If  you  oppose  any  specific  degree  of  restriction 
on  the  ground  of  free  trade,  you  must  go  the  whole  length,  and  claim 
that  the  trade  in  gin  and  whisky  shall  be  made  as  free  as  the  trade 
in  bread  and  milk. 

I  do  not  complicate  this  question  here  by  indicating  a  preference 
for  any  particular  measure.  In  the  mean  time  some  valuable  mate- 
rials of  judgment  may  be  obtained  in  the  Report  of  the  Commismoneni 
now  engaged  on  the  subject  in  Scotland. 

2.  Much  more  stringent  laws  are  required  for  the  punishment  of 
the  crime  of  drunkenness  as  such,  and  without  respect  to  its  conse- 
quences or  accompaniments.  I  understand  that  in  England  the  crime 
of  drunkenness  by  itself  is  to  some  extent  punishable.  In  Scotland 
I  think  it  is  not  There  must  be  some  accompaniment — such  as 
drunk  and  disorderly.  This  is  trifling  with  the  dearest  interests  of 
society.  You  protect  us  from  the  less,  and  leave  us  helplessly  ex- 
posed to  the  greater  injury.  I  would  rather — if  a  selection  must 
be  made — be  left  to  defend  my  house  or  shop  as  best  I  could, 
and  let  the  police,  if  they  can,  protect  my  property  from  the 
risk,  and  my  wife  from  the  alarm,  and  my  children  from  the 
contamination,  of  deeds  of  drunkenness.  The  injury  done  to 
society  by  an  act  of  inebriation  is  very  great :  the  punishment  is 
trifling,  or  nothing  at  all.  If  Wombwell  should  habitually  leave 
the  doors  of  his  caravans  open,  and  wild  beasts  be  met  prowling  night 
after  night  in  the  streets,  actually  injuring  one  here  and  there,  and 
frightening  thousands,  the  arm  of  the  law  would  eflectually  interpose. 
Why  should  the  law  not  interfere  when  the  same  injury  is  done  by 
men  changed  into  wild  beasts  by  their  own  wickedness  ? 

3.  The  law  is  miserably  behind  the  age  and  the  circumstances  in 
dealing  with  confirmed  habits  of  drunkenness.  The  law  of  lunacy 
docs  not  apply.  In  desperate  cases  it  is  sometimes  tried,  and  it  fiedls^ 
to  the  great  loss  of  all  concerned.  The  wigs  of  the  judges  in  Scot- 
land were  greatly  shaken  lately  by  a  storm  which  arose  in  this 
quarter.  The  wife  of  a  drunken  proprietor  obtained  a  warrant  for 
the  confinement  of  her  husband  as  a  lunatic  He  was  a  maniac,  but 
his  ailment  was  of  the  species  dipsomyiia,  and  cold  water  within 
•tone  walls  soon  wrought  an  effectual  cure.     He  prosecuted  his  wife 
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and  all  parties  concerned  for  unlawfully  depriving  him  of  liberty.  A 
sort  of  compromise  was  arranged,  and  he  was  set  free.  I  can  give  the 
details  of  another  case  which  fell  immediately  under  my  own  obser- 
Tation,  in  which  a  young  man  was  five  or  six  times  confined  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  within  the  period  of  as  many  years,  and  died  of 
drunkenness  at  last.  That  young  man,  and  his  mother  too,  were 
victims,  first,  of  his  own  vice,  and  secondly  of  miserably  defective  laws. 
The  warrant  for  the  restraint  of  a  lunatic  lasts  only  three  months. 
If  the  certificate  of  continued  mania  is  not  renewed,  there  is  no  power  to 
retain  the  patient  under  restraint.  This  young  man,  in  every  case,  had 
regained  his  senses  long  before  the  expiry  of  his  quarter.  In  every 
case  he  was  liberated  at  the  close,  and  in  every  case  drank  himself 
mad  again,  as  helplessly  as  if  he  had  been  a  brute  guided  only  by  in- 
■tinci.  Thousands  of  valuable  lives  would  be  saved,  and  restored  to 
society,  if  there  were  a  law  enabling  the  magistrates  to  confine  the 
oonfirmed  inebriate  for  a  su£5cient  period  to  complete  the  cure.  And, 
even  in  incurable  cases,  humanity  to  the  patient,  and  the  interests 
of  a  tortured  family,  and  downtrodden  community,  alike  demand  that 
this  species  of  maniac  should  be  permanently  restrained. 

In  the  State  of  New  York  an  asylum  for  inebriates,  on  a  large 
*  scale,  IS  now  in  process  of  construction  ;  and,  according  to  a  report 
reoimtly  issued  by  the  directors,  two  thousand  eight  hundred  applica- 
iioDB  for  admission  have  already  been  lodged. 

A  law,  parallel  with  the  law  of  lunacy,  for  the  custody  and  care  of 
dipsomaniacs  is  imperatively  demanded.  It  would  be  necessary  to 
erect  buildings  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  the  law  into  effect.  These, 
if  erected  in  adequate  numbers,  would  rear  their  heads  as  high  and 
as  thickly,  in  the  first  instance,  as  our  lunatic  asylums ;  but  the  ex- 
pense of  keeping  the  maniacs  within  stone  walls  would  be  trifling  when 
compared  with  the  expense  now  incurred  of  keeping  them  at  large 
committing  havoc  on  all  the  interests  of  society. 


On  Certain  Causes  tending  to  tlie  Increase  of  Crime.  By  Fre- 
derick W.  Grauhan,  Chief-Constable  of  the  Borough  of 
Bradford, 

Thb  causes  treated  of  are  as  follow : — 

I.  The  evil  effects  of  locking  up  persons  of  all  ages  indiscriminately 

at  police-offices. 
a.  The  facilities  afforded  to  reputed  thieves  for  plundering  the 

public. 
3.  The  Criminal  Justice  Act. 
4«  Ticket-of-leave  system. 
5«  The  low  scale  of  allowance  to  witnesses,  &o, 

I.  I  consider  it  a  bad  plan  to  lock  up  all  persons  indiscriminately 
ftogetlier  during  the  day  or  night,  which  is  the  custom  at  most  police 
•  u  H  2 
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statioDS.  The  pickpocket,  burglar,  drunkard,  beggar,  persons  charged 
bj  warrants  for  various  offences,  all  mix  together ;  and  many  a  poor 
boy  who  has  been  locked  up  for  his  first  offence  meets  there  with 
thieves,  who  initiate  him  into  the  art  of  thieving,  and  who,  when  he 
comes  out  of  prison,  meet  him,  claim  acquaintance,  and  introduce  him 
to  their  companions.  Several  thieves  are  locked  up  every  night  on 
suspicion  of  committing  offences,  and  are  frequently  discharged  when 
brought  before  the  magistrates,  which  gives  them  an  opportunity  of 
persuading  many  persons,  who  have  committed  their  first  offence 
through  want,  to  join  them. 

2.  One  of  the  chief  causes  of  the  existence  of  so  much  crime  in  this 
country  is  the  facility  which  is  given  to  thieves  to  follow  their  ne&- 
rious  practices  at  railway  termini,  upon  the  arrival  and  departure  of 
trains,  and  by  their  being  allowed  to  prowl  about  the  streets  at  all 
hours  of  the  night. 

Unless  they  are  detected  in  the  act  of  committing  a  felony,  the 
police  can  only  watch  their  movements ;  the  thieves  are  aware  of  thiS| 
and  only  commit  offences  when  they  are  certain  there  are  no  police  at 
hand. 

The  worst  offences  are  committed  by  night,  such  as  garotte  cases, 
burglaries,  <&c.,  by  thieves  who  have  been  several  times  convicted  of 
felony,  and  who  are  more  expert  and  experienced  every  time  they 
come  out  of  prison,  and  who  also  hear  from  their  fellow-prisoners, 
while  they  are  in  the  lock-ups,  their  histories  in  crime,  and  profit  by 
it,  by  endeavouring  to  remove  beyond  doubt  the  possibility  of  any 
identification  of  articles  or  goods  they  may  steal 

When  thieves  garotte  persons,  it  is  solely  to  prevent  themselves 
from  being  identified,  that  they  invariably  make  the  persons  insensible 
before  they  rob  them,  which  sometimes  ends  fatally.  You  seldom 
hear  of  a  case  where  the  person  robbed  is  able  to  identify  the  attack- 
ing parties  :  it  is  generally  the  property  that  is  traced  to  them,  or 
they  are  identified  by  persons  who  see  them  leave  the  spot 

3.  Since  the  passing  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  which  gives 
magistrates  power  to  dispose  of  cases  without  sending  them  to  the 
sessions,  we  find  an  increased  influx  into  the  towns  of  the  West 
Eiding  of  thieves  who  commit  petty  offences,  and  who,  when  brought 
before  the  magistrates,  as  nothing  is  known  of  them,  are  dealt  with 
summarily.  As  soon  as  tJiey  arrive  at  Wakefield  House  of  Correction, 
they  are  at  once  recognised  as  old  offenders ;  and  if  they  had  been 
committed  for  trial,  former  convictions  would  be  proved  against  them, 
and  the  country  would  be  rid  of  them  for  a  time,  inst^Etd  of  their 
being  again  let  loose  upon  society  after  a  few  weeks*  imprisonment. 

4.  Noted  thieves  when  in  prison  are  always  very  obedient ;  they 
know  jail  discipline  thoroughly,  and  the  warders  have  very  little 
trouble  with  them.  They  do  their  work  well  and  cheerfully,  are  very 
attentive  at  school,  and  during  divine  service  appear  to  pay  great 
attention  to  the  Scriptures ;  and  when  in  their  lonely  cell  they  get 
accustomed  to  every  foot  that  approaches,  they  can  tell  by  the  sound 
the  warders  from  the  governor,  and  the  governor  from  the  chaplain. 
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When  they  hear  the  chaplain  coming  they  are  generally  foimd  with 
their  Bible,  and  appear  very  penitent ;  when  they  have  an  opportunity 
they  tell  him  that  they  have  repented  from  their  evil  ways,  with  such 
an  imploring  look,  that  the  chaplain  really  believes  there  is  some  hope 
for  their  reformation.  The  whole  ends  in  this, — that  by  unremitting 
diligence,  perseverance,  and  hypocrisy,  the  convict  succeeds  in  getting 
his  ticket-of-leave,  without  any  recommendation  in  his  behalf  farther 
than  what  he  obtains  from  the  officials  of  the  prison.  When  convicts 
obtain  their  ticket,  they  inform  their  old  companions  how  they 
managed  to  get  out  of  jail,  and  all  resume  their  usual  habits  with 
increased  experience,  until  they  are  again  laid  hold  of  by  the  police 
for  committing  some  offence,  and  sent  back  to  their  old  quarters. 

There  are  persons  of  previous  good  character  who  ai*e  transported, 
or  sentenced  to  penal  servitude,  for  embezzlement,  forgeries,  &c.,  who 
have  never  before  been  in  prison,  do  everything  with  an  ill  grace,  and 
are  frequently  found  £i,ult  with  :  they  consider  prison  discipline  very 
severe,  and  do  not  pay  that  attention  which  convicted  thieves  generally 
do ;  the  consequence  is  that  they  have  to  remain  longer  in  prison.  When 
petitions  are  presented  at  the  Home  Office,  inqiiiries  are  made  at  the 
prisons  as  to  the  conduct  of  the  prisoners  while  in  jail,  and  if  a 
fiivourable  account  is  not  received  from  the  governor,  no  notice  is 
taken  of  the  petition. 

5.  Witnesses  attending  the  assizes  and  sessions  complain  of  the  low 
scale  of  allowances,  and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  reason  why  so  many 
offenders  escape,  as  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  get  parties  to  attend 
to  give  evidence.  If  the  property  stolen  is  not  valuable,  many  owners 
decline  to  identify  it,  because  they  would  lose  more  by  attending  to 
give  evidence  than  the  property  is  worth.  Again,  when  informations 
of  robberies  are  sent  from  one  police  force  to  another,  the  same  exer- 
tion is  not  made  now  which  used  to  be,  when  constables  were  allowed 
Beoond-class  &re  when  travelling.  Unless  a  reward  be  offered  for  a 
person^s  apprehension,  one  seldom  hears  of  his  being  apprehended  at  a 
distance  from  where  the  offence  has  been  committed,  and  yet  the 
offender*s  name  appears  in  the  Police  GaaeUe,  which  is  taken  in  every 
polioe-office  throughout  the  country.  It  often  occurs  that  robberies 
are  committed  at  night,  by  thieves  getting  over  walb  or  gates,  where 
the  police  have  no  access,  and  before  the  robbery  is  found  out,  the 
depredators  are  perfectly  safe  in  another  town,  where  they  dispose  of 
the  stolen  property ;  and  thus  they  visit  many  of  the  largest  towns 
without  being  detected.  It  is  my  opinion  that  if  police  officers  were 
allowed  second-class  fare,  and  witnesses  were  allowed  reasonable 
expenses,  so  many  offenders  could  not  escape. 

In  conclusion,  if  the  separate  system  of  imprisonment  were  adopted 
in  lock-ups — 

If  the  L^islature  were  to  pass  an  Act  of  Parliament  giving  the 
magistrates  power  to  commit  as  vagrants  reputed  thieves  who  are 
found  lurking  about  in  the  night,  thieves  would  be  obliged  to  find 
employment^  whereas  now  they  find  it  more  profitable  to  plunder. 
And  if  the  police  were  allowed  to  bring  in  all  reputed  thieves  who 
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have  no  means  of  subsistence,  and  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  aooooni 
of  themAelves,  and  who  prowl  about  the  streets  with  prostitutes  (who 
also  may  have  been  convicted  of  felony,  and  are  to  be  found  the  whole 
of  the  night,  seldom  going  to  their  lodgings  until  they  have  robbed 
some  one),  thebe  individuals,  who  are  a  pest  to  society,  would  no 
longer  be  able  to  live  sumptuously  upon  the  unwaiy  pubUa  At  pre- 
sent the  police  or  the  magistrates  have  no  jurisdiction,  unless  a 
person  is  actually  caught  in  the  act  of  committing  a  felony.  If 
such  offenders  were  sent  to  prison  for  one  month,  whereby  they 
would  be  com|)elled  to  reform  their  habits,  and  to  work  for  their  sub- 
sistence— 

If  the  Criminal  Justice  Act  were  limited  in  application,  so  as  only 
to  affect  persons  residing  in  the  locality — 

If  the  ticket-of-leave  system  were  only  applicable  to  persons  of  good 
character  previous  to  conviction,  and 

If  the  recent  regulations  affecting  allowances  to  witnesses,  dba,  were 
modified — 

Then  the  expense  and  difficulties  of  administering  justice  would 
be  much  diminished,  and  the  security  of  life  and  property  would  be 
much  increased. 


On  the  Reformation  or  Recommittal  of  Offenders.    By  Edward 
Shepherd,  Oovemor  of  the  House  of  Correction,  Wakefield. 

IN  this  inquiry  into  the  reformation  or  recommittal  of  offenders,  I 
purpose  to  classify  the  causes  or  conditious  which  appear  to  me  to 
bear  on  this  subject  into  six  divisions. 

I.  Prison  JDiscijMne, — Has  a  good  prison  discipline  any  deterring 

infiucDce  ? 
a.  Ages  of  CrimincUs. — Do  criminals  return  to  prison  at  one  age  in 
a  greater  ratio  than  at  another  ? 

3.  Offences  of  Criminals. — Has  the  nature  of  the  offence  any  in- 

fluence in  causing  a  return  to  prison  ? 

4.  Length  of  Sentences. — Are  long  or  short  sentences  most   cor- 

rective ? 

5.  Education  of  Offenders. — Has  the  education  received  previous  to 

committal  any  reforming  influence  ? 

6.  E^ormatories  or  Refuges. — A  few  remarks  on  the  effects  already 

observable  from  these  establishments. 

The  details  which  I  now  lay  before  you  refer  solely  to  the  West 
Hiding  House  of  Correction  at  Wakefield,  and  are  collected  from  my 
personal  experience  there  as  Governor  now  for  nearly  thirty  years. 

During  this  period  three  different  systems  of  prison  discipline  have 
been  in  operation — ^The  unrestrained  communication,  if  that  can  be 
called  discipline  ;  the  silent  system ;  and  the  separate  system. 

I  think  it  desii'able  to  give  a  short  description  of  each  of  these 
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qrstema,  and  to  show  the  number  and  proportion  of  prisoners,  under 
eftoh,  who  were  committed  for  a  second  offence  to  prison. 

In  1823  an  Act  of  Parliament,  known  as  the  Jail  Act,  was  passed 
to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  prisoners,  and  to  remedy  the  gi'oss  evils 
of  unrestrained  communication.  This  Act,  which  in  many  respects 
was  beneficial,  proposed  a  system  of  classification,  according  to 
ofiTences,  as  a  remedy  for  the  contamination  of  unrestrained  com- 
munication. 

The  Act  directed  that  prisoners  should  be  divided  into  five 
daases: — 

I    F 1  )  3*  Felons  \ 

Mifld  tfi  I  ^^*^^  trial.     4.  Misdemeanants  >  Convicted. 

O*         «*jjn»uvo  J 

■  No  selection  was  made  between  the  young  and  the  hardened  offender 
if  oommitted  for  the  same  description  of  ofience.  The  unfortunate 
youth  who  had  rashly  yielded  to  a  sudden  temptation  would  be  classed 
and  would  be  in  the  same  ward  with  the  hardened  burglar,  the  house- 
breaker, or  the  practised  pickpocket,  all  being  oommitted  for  one  kind  of 
offence — suspicion  of  felony.  The  adept  who  lived  by  passing  base  coin, 
the  fierce  brute  who  knew  no  control  to  his  passions,  the  compara- 
tively innocent  man  who  simply  neglected  his  work,  or  broke  his 
neighbour's  fences — were  all  misdemeanants,  and  all  classed  together.* 

Fortvnately,  I  need  not  enlarge  on  the  frightful  and  disgusting 
aoenes,  and  the  vices  of  the  old  system,  as  all  these  have  been  so 
eloquently  described  by  numerous  writers,  from  the  philanthropic 
Howard  to  the  writers  of  this  day,  but  I  shall  pass  on  to  a  brighter 
time— the  introduction  of  the  silent  system. 

In  the  year  1832  a  report  was  published  by  two  Commissioners-— 
Messieurs  De  Beaumont  und  de  Tocqueville,  who  had  been  sent  out 
by  the  French  Gk>vemment  to  inspect  the  two  systems  then  prevailing 
in  the  American  prisons : — 
The  '  Solitary* — absolute  and  unmitigated  solitude,  as  carried  out  at 

Philadelphia. 
The  '  Silent ' — in  force  at  the  State  prisons  of  Auburn,  Sing-Sing, 
and  Weathersfield. 

This  report  attracted  considerable  attention  in  this  county,  and  the 
Visiting  Justices  at  Wakefield  consulted  me  on  the  possibility  of  in- 
troducing thb  latter,  or  silent  system,  into  the  prison.  Eventually, 
in  December,  1833,  it  was  introduced,  and  silence  was  made  the  rule 
of  the  prison.  Under  this  system  the  prisoners  worked  together  in 
lai^  rooms  under  the  inspection  of  warders  who  enforced  the  strictest 
silence.  The  largest  room  in  the  prison  at  Wakefield  held  400  male 
prisoners  of  all  ages  and  classes  of  offenders.  The  effect  produced  by 
the  first  entrance  into  that  room  was  truly  imposing.  I  have  known 
the  most  hardened  characters —  men  who  protested  that  no  power  on  earth 

ahoold  keep  them  quiet,  or,  to  use  their  own  words,  should  'make  dumb 



*  This  Act,  therefore,  instead  of  remedying  the  evils  of  the  old  system,  only  con* 
finsd  them  within  a  narrower  circle. 
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beasts  of  them ' — I  have  seen  these  men,  whose  violenoe  nothing  for- 
merly had  been  able  to  restrain,  on  their  entrance  into  that  room 
subdued  at  once,  overpowered  and  quelled  by  the  very  spirit  of  the 
silence.  They  felt  the  power  that  was  able  to  keep  so  great  a  number 
of  their  fellow-beings  iu  such  subjection,  that  not  one  eye  was  raised 
to  them  on  their  entrance.  They  literally  sank  down  into  their  ap- 
pointed seats,  and  were  as  obedient  as  the  rest. 

As  this  was  the  introduction  of  a  new  and  improved  era  in  prison 
discipline  in  England,  I  trust  the  section  will  aJlow  me  to  give  the 
names  of  the  four  magistrates  who  were  so  greatly  instrumental  in 
bringing  about  so  desirable  a  result  They  were  John  Armytage,  of 
Heath ;  Joseph  Holdsworth,  of  Wakefidd ;  Colonel  Tempest,  of 
Tong,  who  are  all  now  dead.  The  fourth,  and  the  one  to  whom  I  was 
most  deeply  indebted  for  advice  and  assistance  in  this  arduous  under- 
taking, is,  I  am  happy  to  say,  still  living — the  Eev.  James  Armytage 
Khodes,  of  Koundhay,  near  Leeds. 

The  news  of  this  revolution  in  prison  discipline  spread  rapidly, 
and  magistrates,  governors,  and  chief  officers  of  prisons  from  nearly 
all  parts  of  England  visited  Wakefield  to  satisfy  themselves  as  to  its 
practicability,  to  learn  its  details,  and  in  many  instances  they  succeeded 
in  carrying  out  the  same  improved  discipline  in  their  own  prisons. 
This  system  was  carried  on  for  fourteen  years,  and  ceased  when  the 
present  new  prison  was  completed  and  occupied.  From  that  time, 
January,  1848,  the  separate  system  has  been  principally  the  rula 

In  the  separate  system,  each  prisoner  works,  eats,  sleeps,  and  lives 
in  a  separate  cell,  only  leaving  this  cell  to  attend  divine  service,  for 
exercise,  or  for  instruction  in  the  school.  He  is  visited  in  his  oeU 
frequently  by  the  warders  and  instructors,  and  periodically  by  the 
governor,  chaplain,  and  surgeon. 

Having  given  you  as  shortly  as  possible  a  description  of  each  of 
the  three  systems  of  prison  discipline,  I  will  now  read  the  results  as 
embodied  in  this  table. 

A  TaMe  sliovnng  the  effects  of  a  Reformed  Prison  Discipline  on  the 

Recommittal  of  Criminals  to  Prison. 

OLD  SYSTEM.  Numbers.     P®' ^^*- 

•ge. 

First  known  Committals  to  Wakefield  Prison 
in  the  four  years  1830- 1-2-3,  wnder  the 
System  of  Unrestrained  Communication      .     6,363 
Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence  .     .     .     2,325 
Per  Centage  of  Ilecommittals —  36*5 

SILENT  SYSTEM. 

First  known  Committals  to  Wakefield  Prison 
in  the  fourteen  years  1834  ^  ^^47  ^' 
elusive,  during  the  time  the  Silent  Sys- 
tem was  in  force 28,627 

Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence   .     .     .     8,207 

Per  Centage  of  Recommittals —  28*6 
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SEPARATE  SYSTEM. 


First  known  Committals  to  Wakefield  Prison 
in  the  five  years  1 848-9-50-1 -a,  during 
the  time  the  Separate  System  prevailed  . 

Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence   .     . 

Per  Centage  of  Recommittals 


Numbers. 


3,087 


Per 

Centage. 


a6*6 


A  return  to  prison  within  seven  years  from  the  date  of  the  original 
commitment  is  in  all  these  tables  considered  as  a  recommittal. 

The  most  marked  alteration,  you  will  observe,  is  effected  under  the 
silent  system,  a  decrease  of  8  per  cent  in  the  recommittals,  and  on 
the  two  sjTstems  a  total  decrease  of  10  per  cent.  As  there  have  been 
40,223  persons  committed  for  first  offences  between  the  abolition  of 
the  old  system  in  1833  and  the  year  1852,  the  difference  between  the 
old  system  and  the  new  or  reformed  is  a  saving,  from  a  return  to 
prison,  of  no  less  than  4000  persons. 

The  next  division  to  which  I  would  direct  your  attention  is  the 
ages  of  criminals.  *  Do  criminals  return  to  prison  at  one  age  in  a 
greater  ratio  than  another  V 

JL  Table  qf  the  Agee  of  all  Prieonere  commiUed  to  Wakefield  House  of 
Correction  in  ikefive  yeare  1 848  to  1 852  inclu8ive,for  their  first  known 
qffenee,  showing  tJ^e  nwmber  who  returned  to  Prison. 

No 

first  known  Committal  of  Juveniles  under 

16  years  of  age 

Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence 
First  known   Committal  of  Prisoners  16 

years  of  age  and  under  2 1  years  of  age 
Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence 
First  known  Committal  of   Prisoners 

years  and  under  30  years  of  age  . 
Returned  to  Prison  for  second  offence 
First  known  Committal  of  Prisoners  30 

years  and  under  50  years  of  age  . 
Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence 
First  known  Committal  of  Prisoners  50 

years  of  age  and  upwards   .... 
Returned  to  Prison  for  a  second  offence 


21 


581 
242* 

2777 
854 

4419 
1175 

3162 
699 


Per  Centage  of 
fieoommittalB. 


41*6 


30-8 


265 


22*1 


117 


17-8 


Total. — Committed  first  offence     11,596 

Returned 31087     Per  Cent.     26*6 


Tears  in  which  these  342  returned  to  prison  :• 


ime 

d  in  the  ist  year. 

.  no 

>* 

„     and    „   . 

69 

»* 

»»    S^d    »>   > 

.     a8 

t» 

M     4th    „    . 

•     17 

Returned  in  the  5th  year 

6th 
7th 


it 
If 


tt 
tt 


Total 


10 
6 
a 

341 
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There  is  a  progressive  decrease  in  the  ratio  of  recommittal,  as 
offenders  are  of  more  advanced  age,  and  the  younger  the  offender 
is  on  his  first  commitment  the  greater  the  probability  there  is  of  his 
return  to  prison.  I  doubt  whether  I  could  advance  a  stronger  argu- 
ment in  &vour  of  reformatories,  than  that  nearly  one-half  of  the 
juveniles  return  to  prison. 

Another  subject  of  interest  connected  with  the  ages  of  criminals 
is,  an  inquiry  what  proportion  their  committals  bear  to  the  whole 
population  of  the  West  Biding  of  like  ages. 

A  Table  showing  the  number  of  Persona  living  in  the  West  Riding  of 
Yorkshire  at  the  tmdermentioned  ages  {excluding  the  Borough  of 
Leeds,  which  has  a  Prison  of  its  own\  and  the  (werttge  annual 
number  of  Prisoners  committed  to  the  West  Biding  Prison  ai 
Wakefield  for  the  first  known  offence,  and  the  proportion  of  such 
Committals,  compared  with  the  population. 


AGFA 

PopuUtion  aa 

nearly  aa  can 

be  ascertained. 

Average  number 
of  Committala  per 

annum  during 

fiye  yean  ending 

1851. 

proportion  of 

Gommittab  to 

Population. 

On  to  eveiy ; 

13,  14,  and  15. 

78,959 

116 

680 

16,  17,  18,  19,  and  20. 

"4,533 

555 

206 

21 

,  22,  23,  24,  25,  26,  27, 
28,  and  29. 

} 

166,870 

884 

189 

30  to  49. 

^ssMi 

632 

401 

50  and  upwards. 

175,896 

131 

134a 

Total .     .     . 

• 

789,925 

2319 

340 

The  greatest  proportion  of  crimiuals  are  therefore  of  the  ages 
fi^oiii  20  to  30. 

One  criminal  to  every  189  of  the  West  Hiding  population  ! 

When  one  remembers  that  these  population  returns  include  the 
rich,  the  middle  classes,  and  the  well-to  do,  who  are  not  likely  to 
become  inmates  of  a  prison,  one  feels  alarmed  and  confounded  at  the 
proportion  of  the  poorer  class  of  these  ages  who  become  prisoners. 

The  next  division  is  the  offences  of  criminals.  Has  the  nature  of 
the  offence  which  a  criminal  first  commits  any  influence  in  causing  a 
return  to  prison  ? 
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A  Table  of  the  Offences  of  Prisoners  Committed  to  Wakefidd  House  of 
Correction  in  the  five  years  1848  to  1852  inclit8ive,for  their  first 
knovm  offence^  showing  the  number  who  returned. 

^T       Per  Centage  of 
Committed  on  suspicion  of  felony  who  on  trial  Reoommitted. 

were  acquitted 570 

Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence    ...         92  16*1 

Committed  as  reputed  thieves ^743 

Returned  to  prison  for  second  offence   ...       470  26*9 

Convicted  of  felony 2 141 

Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence   .     .     .       621  29* 

Convicted  of  assault 1670 

fietumed  to  prison  for  second  offence    ...       491  29*4 

Convicted  c»f  offences  under  the  Game  Laws  .       385 
Ketumed  to  prison  for  second  offence   ...       103  26*9 

Convicted  of  begging,  neglect  of  family,  and  of 

other  acts  of  vagrancy ^59^ 

Returned  to  prison  for  second  offence    .     .     .       657  25*3 

Sundry  other  minor  misdemeanants .     .     .     .     2491 
Ketumed  to  prison  for  second  offence    .     .     .       653  26*2 

Total — Committed  during  the  five  years    .     .     1 1,596 

,,        Betumed  to  prison 3»o87 

„       Per  Cent. 26*6 

Here  we  notice  that,  with  one  exception,  the  offence  has  very  little 
effect  in  influencing  the  recommittal ;  and  I  introduce  this  table  to 
give  you  the  subjects  which  have  no  influence  on  recommittals  as  well 
as  those  which  have.  There  is,  however,  a  gradual  increase  of  recom- 
mittals in  the  case  of  felony  according  to  the  criminality.  The  sus- 
pected felon  who  is  acquitted  is  the  lowest ;  the  reputed  thief  next, 
and  the  convicted  criminal  still  higher,  But  if  we  are  to  judge  by 
the  recommittals,  there  are  worse  men  than  even  the  convicted 
thieves,  namely,  the  men  committed  for  assault,  the  men  of  fierce 
passions  ;  they,  as  you  see,  are  the  highest  in  the  list.  The  poachers, 
about  the  average,  and  the  vagrants  probably  less  than  they  would 
be,  if  it  were  not  for  their  migratory  habits. 

The  next  division  is  an  inquiry — *  Are  long  or  short  sentences  the 
most  corrective  V 

A  Table  showing  the  Sentences  of  Prisoners  Committed  to  Wak^ld 
Hovse  of  Correction  in  the  five  years,  1848  to  1852  inclusive,  for 
their  first  known  offence;  also  showiyig  the  number  who  retu/med, 

-M-       Per  Centage  of 
Short —  '"°-    Recommittala. 

One  month  and  under 7043 

Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence  1876  26  5 

MiDDLB — 

Above  one  month  and  under  six,  (gene- 
rally 2  month  and  3  month  sentences)     2761 
Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence     .       799  28*9 
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^        Per  CenU^  of 
Long —  -"^*     BoGommittels. 

Six  months  and  upwards 7^^ 

Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence     .  i88           23*8 

Sundries— 

Acquitted — Examination  and  unlimited 

periods 1004 

Returned  to  prison  for  second  offence     .  224           22*3 

Total — Committed  first  offence  .  .  ii»596 
„  Eetumed  ..».»..  3,087 
„        Per  cent. 26.6 

Here  we  observe  that  the  middle  terms,  namely,  the  two  and  three 
months*  sentences  are  the  least  deten-ing ;  nearly  29  per  cent,  of  this 
division  return  to  prison.  On  a  former  examination  of  the  effects  of 
sentences  on  prisoners  committed  twenty  years  ago  I  found  the  same 
proportionate  increase  in  the  recommittals  of  prisoners  sentenced  to 
the  middle  terms  of  imprisonment,  showing  that  the  effect  was  the 
same  under  both  systems  of  discipline. 

The  prisoner,  on  his  first  committal  to  prison,  is  naturally  depressed 
and  restless.  The  discipline,  the  routine,  annoy  him,  are  a  punish- 
ment to  him. 

In  the  second  stage,  or  middle  term,  he  is  becoming  accustomed  to 
confinement,  and  does  not  feel  the  discipline  as  so  great  a  hardship^ 
his  depression  is  wearing  off— he  stays  long  enough  in  prison  to  lose 
the  early  effect  produced  upon  him,  but  not  sufficiently  long  to  form 
any  good  resolutions  or  fixed  habits.  The  regularity  of  early  rising 
by  long  continuance  becomes  a  habit— cleanliness  is  in  time  pleasant 
and  necessary — deep-rooted  idleness,  one  of  the  chief  generators  oi 
Clime,  is  now  a  burden  to  him,  and  labour  a  pleasure.  The  r^;ular 
and  continued  attendance  at  divine  service  must  induce,  even  in  the 
most  hardened  or  thoughtless,  a  habit  of  thinking  of  something  higher 
than  the  gratification  of  their  own  passions.  All  these  habits  become, 
by  long-continued  custom,  difficult  to  break ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
and  expected  that  many  of  them  continue  to  act  with  purifyiug  effects 
on  the  prisoner's  afber-life. 

I  now  enter  upon  the  fifth  subject,  namely,  an  inquiry  to  what 
extent  education  exerts  an  influence  on  the  recommittals  ? 

In  this  subject  we  naturally  take  a  greater  interest  than  in  the 
preceding  ones.  The  very  object  of  our  assembling  here  is  to  spread- 
education,  and  I  am  glad  to  find  the  statement  I  have  to  lay  before 
you  presents  palpable  and  hopeful  results. 

A  Table  showing  the  state  of  Edv/Mtion  of  Prisoners  CommiUed  to 
Wakejield    House   of  Correction  in    the  five  years  1848  to  1852 
inclusive,  on  their  first  known  qffence,  and  showing  the  number  re- 
committed. 
Education  None —  No.      Per  Centage. 

Committed  to  prison  for  the  first  time.     .     4077 
Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence  .    •     1234  30*3 
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Hbad  only —  No.      Per  Centage. 

Committed  to  prison  for  the  first  time.  .     2566 

Returned  to  prison  for  second  offence  .        716  27*9 

Bead  and  Write  imperfectly — 

Committed  to  prison  for  first  offence   .  .     4722 

Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence  •  .     1 100  23*3 

Bead  and  Write  well — 

Committed  to  prison  for  the  first  offence.        231 

Betumed  to  prison  for  second  offence .  •  37  16* 

Total— Committed  during  the  five  years  .  1 1,596 
„  Betumed  for  second  offence  .  .  .  3087 
,,         Per  cent.  .     •     •     • — ^-^  26*6 

What  influence  education  may  exert  in  preventing  any  committal 
to  prison  of  course  I  cannot  say,  but  it  is  evident  it  does  exert  con- 
siderable influence  in  the  cure  when  once  they  are  committed.  In 
the  Judicial  Stalistica  for  1858,  published  by  the  Home  Office,  and 
compiled  by  Mr.  Bedgrave,  with  regard  to  instruction  of  criminals, 
he  says :  '  The  proportion  of  the  uninstmcted  and  of  those  who  have 
received  the  lowest  amount  of  instruction,  slowly  but  constantly 
diminishes  before  the  general  advance  of  education.*  Tes ;  but  how 
very  slowly.     Let  us  now  inquire. 

Out  of  the  prisoners  committed  to  Wakefield  House  of  Correc- 
tion in  20  years,  there  has  been  an  increase  of  only  3  per  cent,  of 
thooe  who  have  received  any  instruction.  I  hope  some  one  will  be 
able  to  inform  us  what  was  the  ratio  of  increase  in  education  amongst 
the  public  in  these  20  years.  If  the  increase  be  more  than  3  per 
oent.,  to  that  extent  education  has  prevented  crime. 

In  my  observations  on  Beformatories  and  Befuges  I  cannot  pursue 
the  same  plan  as  I  have  done  in  the  preceding  divisions,  as  one  cannot, 
antQ  many  years  have  elapsed,  show  the  effects  of  confinement  in 
Beformatories  by  the  recommittals.  Still  I  hope  to  show  you  that 
there  are  already  some  facts  elicited  to  prove  that  Beformatory  Schools 
are  exerting  a  beneficial  influence. 

We  have  seen  that  long  sentences  in  prison  are  the  most  corrective, 
and  we  may  confidently  expect  that  the  long  sentences  and  beneficial 
training  in  these  Beformatories  will  have  a  still  greater  effect.  Again, 
with  reference  to  the  ages,  we  find  that  out  of  581  juveniles  com- 
mitted for  the  first  offence,  242,  or  41*6  per  cent.,  returned  to  prison 
within  seven  years. 

Of  this  number  110  returned  within  i  year  after  discharge. 
„  69  „  2  years  „ 

»  ^"  «  3     »>  » 

n  '7  >i  4      »  n 

99  '^  9}  0        91  » 

w  o  „  0      „  „ 

>»  ^  »  7     >»  >i 

Therefore,  out  of   242  recommittals,   179,  or  nearly  31   per  cent., 

returned  within  two  years. 
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The  simple  detention  of  these  children  for  this  length  of  time  will 
be  of  great  advantage,  as  it  will  remove  them  from  their  companions, 
will  keep  them  out  of  the  waj  of  temptation,  and  will,  bj  ad(Ung  two 
years  to  their  age,  render  them  more  able  to  resist  evil  influences. 

I  have  before  me  a  table  of  the  juveniles  committed  to  Wakefield 
House  of  Correction  for  the  West  Riding,  for  their  first  offences  (exclud- 
ing the  borough  of  Leeds),  since  the  year  1824.  The  numbers  rise 
gradually  year  after  year  to  1856,  when  the  greatest  number  (214) 
were  committed  for  first  offences. 

After  this  year  the  scale  alters.  We  descend  in  1857  ^^^  214  to 
177,  and  in  1858  to  148  ;  and  if  the  same  ratio  continues  for  the  last 
three  months  in  this  year  as  for  the  nine  months  now  gone,  for  the 
year  1859  ^^^  committals  will  be  140.  What  has  caused  this 
change  in  a  progressive  increase  extending  over  thirty  years!  I  have 
examined  into  every  circumstance  which  I  could  imagine  to  ascertain 
if  there  is  any  reason  for  this  alteration.  Have  the  magistrates 
refrained  from  committing  juveniles  during  the  last  three  years  ?  No  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  have  a  reasonable  motive  for  committing  now 
which  did  not  previously  exist,  namely,  that  they  can  commit  to 
Keformatories ;  and,  on  inquiry,  the  magistrates  say,  '  We  have 
nothing  like  the  numbera  brought  before  us  now  that  we  formerly 
had.*  Has  the  establishment  of  a  West  Biding  constabulary  contri- 
buted to  this  desirable  result  ?  No ;  the  juveniles  nearly  all  oome 
from  the  large  towns,  where  police  has  long  been  established  :  besides, 
the  introduction  of  the  new  police  force  has  had  the  contraiy  effect^ 
namely,  that  of  increasing  the  committals  Has  there  been  a  like 
decrease  in  the  adults  t     No  ;  the  contrary.     Their  numbers  were : — 


In  1852  . 

2480 

In  1856  . 

.  2244 

M  1853  . 

.  2154 

»  1857  .  , 

•  2535 

»  1854  . 

.  2425 

„  1858 

.  2448 

„  1855  • 

•  2303 

The  year  1857  shows,  therefore,  an  increase  of  nearly  300  over  the 
previous  year,  and  the  year  1858  of  200  above  the  year  1856. 

I  can  therefore  suggest  no  reason  for  this  decrease  but  one— 
the  introduction  of  Reformatories. 

In  1856,  36  juveniles  were  committed  to  Reformatories,  and  those 
principally  in  the  latter  part  of  the  year.  Up  to  the  present  time 
193  have  been  sent  to  various  Reformatory  establishments.  These 
193  of  course  cannot  return  to  prison — ^at  least,  160  of  them  cannot, 
as  they  are  now  under  confinement.  But  if  I  have  made  myself 
understood,  you  will  see  that  the  decrease  in  juveniles  I  have  referred 
to  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  recommittals  either  in  or  out  of 
Reformatories.  The  decrease  is  of  the  class  who  have  never  been  to 
prison,  that  is,  in  reality  there  are  fewer  new  criminals  springing  up. 
Then  you  may  naturally  say.  What  influence  can  Reformatories  exert 
on  those  who  have  never  been  there  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  young  criminals  soon  find  that,  if  they  com- 
mit offences,  they  are  liable  to  five  yeara*  confinement ;  and  I  am 
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quite  sure  they  do  not  like  that.  Then  there  is  a  clause  in  the 
Reformatory  Act  that  the  parents  shall  contribute  something  weekly 
towards  the  maintenance  of  their  child  whilst  in  the  Reformatory. 
Now  ihey  object  to  paying  is,  6d.  or  28,  a  week :  they  had  much 
rather  be  receiving  49.  or  59.  a  week  for  their  children's  earnings  in  a 
milL  This  I  think  makes  them  look  after  their  children  a  little  better 
than  ihey  formerly  did.  But  the  great  benefit  of  these  establishments 
is  the  removal  of  the  bad,  the  cunning,  the  dangerous  young  thieves. 
Children  are  easily  led  astray.  One  bad  youth  makes  many  :  he  is 
looked  up  to,  he  has  his  followers — his  imitators ;  his  example  is 
dangerous,  and  his  influence  is  great. 

I  will,  with  your  permission,  now  briefly  allude  to  the  formation 
and  progress  of  an  establishment  instituted  by  me — '  The  Industrial 
Home' — for  providing  work  for  discharged  prisoners  (principally 
adults). 

From  prisoners'  representations  to  me,  I  had  reason  to  believe 
that  many  would  gladly  avail  themselves  of  a  temporary  employ- 
ment until  they  could  obtain  a  permanent  one.  I  consulted  fk^id 
or  six  influential  magistrates,  and  received  from  them  warm  en^ 
oouragement  and  liberal  pecuniary  offers. 

In  November,  1856,  I  engaged  two  persons,  a  schoolmaster  for 
evening  instruction  and  a  manager  qualified  to  teach  the  making  of 
ooooa-fibre  mats.  As  the  cost  of  the  raw  material  bears  but  a  small 
proportion  to  the  value  of  the  labour,  this  is  an  excellent  article  for 
unskilled  labourers  to  work  at.  If  a  tailor,  shoemaker,  carpenter,  or 
any  useful  handicraft  workman  is  admitted,  he  is  employed  at  his  own 
trade;  but  no  trade  is  taught  but  that  of  mat-making. 

The  raw  material  is  now  generally  purchased  at  a  large  wholesale 
establishment  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  mats,  when  manufactured, 
are  bought  by  the  prison  at  such  a  price  as  to  allow  of  their  being  re- 
sold at  from  7  to  10  per  cent,  profit.  The  prison,  having  a  large  sale  for 
these  goods,  is  a  st^y  customer,  and,  with  advantage  to  the  trade 
department,  takes  all  the  mats  made. 

At  the  time  of  the  opening  of  the  Industrial  Home  I  should,  perhaps, 
have  had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  a  market  for  the  manu&ctnn'd 
goods ;  but  now  that  it  b  established,  and  the  articles  made  are  found 
to  be  so  good,  I  could  find  three  or  four  customers  who  would  take 
the  goods  on  the  same  terms  as  allowed  by  the  prison.  I  mention 
this  for  the  sake  of  encouraging  establishments  of  a  like  nature. 

Knowing  the  class  of  persons  with  whom  I  had  to  deal,  the  rules 
I  laid  down  were  necessarily  stringent.  They  were  that  all  should 
be  at  work  at  six  in  the  morning  ;  they  were  not  to  leave  the  build- 
ing (except  for  meals)  till  nine  at  night ;  they  were  to  lodge  at  places 
approved  of  and  appointed  by  me  ;  they  were  not  to  be  out  of  their 
lodgings  later  than  ten  o'clock ;  they  were  to  be  clean  in  their  persons, 
sober ;  not  to  use  improper  language,  or  to  be  quarrelsome,  with  other 
minor  regulations. 

The  inmates  have  the  option  of  working  or  of  attending  school  from 
half-past  seven  to  nine  every  night    The  majority  prefer  working.  The 
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attendanoe  at  school  averages  ten  in  summer,  and  twenty  in  winter. 
The  service  of  the  Church  of  England  is  performed  every  Sunday,  at 
which  all  the  inmates  are  required  to  attend,  unless  they  prefer  going 
to  the  church,  or  to  any  other  place  of  worship  of  their  own  persuasion. 
Amongst  out-door  amusement,  the  inmates  have  established  a  cricket 
club,  and  in  three  or  four  matches  with  other  clubs  in  the  town  they  have 
acquitted  themselves  creditably.  I  mention  this  to  show  yon  that  they 
are  not  a  marked  class,  but  are  acknowledged  and  associated  with  by 
other  workmen  and  other  cricket  clubs  in  the  town ;  and  it  is  a  satis&c- 
tory  sign  that  they  look  after  the  morals  of  each  other,  and  inform  us 
when  any  of  their  comrades  disgrace  them  by  misconduct.  In  fiict^  I  do 
not  believe  there  is  a  more  orderly  set  of  workmen  in  any  fikotory  in 
the  town.  On  their  admission  I  pay  for  food  and  lodging  for  them 
until  they  can  earn  5«.  per  week,  which  is  generally  in  the  second  or 
third  week.  They  then  are  paid  by  piece  work,  some  earning  from 
i8«.  to  208,  per  week,  and  some  only  5«.  or  68,  The  average  amount 
paid  to  them  for  wages  during  this  year  is  g8,  j^d,  per  week. 

Since  the  opening  in  November,  1856,  506  destitute  persons,  chiefly 
discharged  prisoners,  have  been  admitted. 

143  left  without  giving  any  notice  or  reason. 
44  left  because  Uiey  had  objections  to  regulations. 
93  were  discharged  for  misconduct. 
53  left  with  the  avowed  intention  of  seeking  work. 
118  left  having  actually  obtained  employ mentb 
55  are  now  in  the  Industrial  Home. 

The  average  length  of  time  the  inmates  remained  was  64  days. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a  great  proportion  of  the  applicants  for 
admission  are  old  offendera  I  suppose  they  at  the  time  feel  tired  of 
their  repeated  returns  to  prison,  and  are  willing  to  try  a  change.  But 
I  fear  idleness  and  drunkenness  have  too  deep  a  hold  of  them  for 
much  improvement. 

Eighteen  admitted  who  had  been  5  times  in  prison ;  7,  6  times ;  9, 
7  times;  4,  10  times;  i,  11  times;  i,  12  times;  i,  16  times;  i, 
19  times ;  and  i,  27  times. 

Out  of  23  who  had  been  from  6  to  27  times,  9  returned  again  to 
prison. 

The  remaining  14  I  know  nothing  about;  but  not  one  of  them 
remained  till  he  could  find  employment*. 

Since  the  opening,  1 1  per  cent,  admitted  into  the  Industrial  Home, 
not  old  offenders,  have  returned  to  prison.  In  the  same  length  of 
time  18  per  cent,  of  the  same  class  returned  to  prison  who  were  not 
admitted  into  the  Industrial  Home. 

Eleven  who  have  been  in  the  Institute  have  been  married  since  their 
admission,  and  all  are  doing  well ;  and  out  of  the  118  who  found  em- 
ployment, only  3  have  since  been  committed  to  prison. 

When  I  tell  you  that  I  have  not  had  to  ask  for  any  pecuniary 
assistance,  but  that  the  Institution  is  self-supporting,  and  that  I  have 
out  at  interest  belonging  to  it  above  200^.,  you  will,  I  hope,  think 
that  this  is  a  satisfactory  experiment  of  Reformation. 
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On  Summary  Convictions  under  the  *  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1855/    By  W.  M.  Tartt,  F.S.S. 

IN  a  paper  read  at  the  meeting  of  the  British  Association  at  Leeds, 
last  year,  on  subjects  connected  with  crime  and  punishment,  I  pointed 
oat  some  defects  in  the  administration  of  the  Criminal  Justice  Act 
of  1855,  for  which  it  seemed  desirable  to  provide  a  remedy.*  The 
saving  in  the  cost  of  prosecutions  (which  was  shown  by  a  table  com- 
piled for  a  single  county  to  have  been  reduced  from  gl.  28.  ^d.  to 
il.  3«.  ^d,  each)  had  been  a  temptation  to  deal  summarily  with  cases 
that  ought  to  have  been  sent  to  the  quarter  sessions  or  assizes.  There 
was  too  often  a  want  of  consideration  as  regarded  the  prisoner's  ante- 
oedenta  Even  where  the  Act  was  properly  applicable,  there  were 
capricious  differences  in  the  amount  of  punishment  when  the  offences 
were  nearly  the  same ;  and  it  was  suggested  that  for  these  irregulari- 
ties some  remedy  should  be  devised. 

As  the  inquiry  was  intended  to  have  a  practical  bearing,  it  was 
brought  under  the  consideration  of  the  magistrates  of  Gloucestershire 
at  the  last  Epiphany  Sessions.  It  was  stated  to  the  court  that,  upon 
looking  into  a  hundred  and  thirty  cases,  it  appeared  that  for  similar 
offences,  committed  under  similar  circumstsmces,  the  sentences  had 
varied  considerably,  and  were  not,  apparently,  regulated  by  any  fixed 
principle.  Tliat  in  the  case  of  persons  charged  with  robbing  their 
employers,  where  the  circumstances  were  nearly  the  same,  the  sen- 
tences had  ranged  from  fourteen  days  up  to  three  months,  and  in  one 
instance  to  six  months ;  and  that  prisoners,  who  there  was  every 
reason  to  believe  were  habitual  thieves,  had  been  sentenced  to  two 
or  three  months'  imprisonment  instead  of  being  sent  for  trial  at  the 
quarter  sessions.  It  was  therefore  proposed  to  appoint  a  committee 
to  consider  whether  any,  and  what,  suggestions  could  be  framed  for  the 
guidance  of  the  magistrates  generally  in  administering  the  Act.  To 
this  proposal  there  seemed  to  be  the  insurmountable  objection  that 
such  a  committee  would  have  no  i>ower  to  carry  its  opinions  into 
effect.  Magistrates  are  jealous  of  being  interfered  with  by  any  but 
a  superior  authority,  in  the  exercise  of  a  discretion  which  is  given 
to  them  by  an  Act  of  Parliament ;  and  seeing  there  was  a  feeling  that 
could  not  be  contended  against,  instead  of  moving  for  a  committee,  it 
was  proposed  to  submit  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
different  petty  sessional  courts,  to  be  acted  upon  or  not  as  thet 
might  think  lit :  a  similar  course  having  been  already  adopted  witk 
reference  to  the  Juvenile  Offenders*  Acts. 

With  this  view,  and  with  the  assistance  of  an  experienced  magis- 
trate and  county  judge,  the  following  table  was  compiled  : 


*  Jwumal  of  the  StatUticdl  Society^  vol.  zxii.  p.  35  ;  and  Report  of  the  BritUh' 
Amoeiatum  for  1858,  p.  199. 
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Value  of  Property  Stolen  Vahu  of  Property 
5«.  or  under,  abwe  51. 

Bange  of  Imprisonment.  Bangeoflmpritonment. 
I.  For  petty  tbefts,  and  attempts  to\ 

commit  petty  thefts,  whether  from  f       14  days  up  to  6         5  weeks  ap  to  3 
the  person  or  otherwise,  unattended  I  weeks,  (a)  months,  (b) 

by  any  peculiar  circumstances / 

(  Committal  to  the  Sessions;  or  (if  thought 

Second  offences \     preferable)  the  maximum  period  of 

(      imprisonment. 
t.  Thefts  by  lodger,  or  inmates,  or  of  |  ^^^  ^  ,    ^^^    ^ 

property  unavoidably  exposed  to  ^^^^^  ^^^^  ^^   » 

depredation  ; 

Second  offences As  for  No.  t. 

Under  extenuating         Withoot  eztenaatfaiff 
circamstances.  dicumatanoes. 

3.  ThefU  from  employer,   [     '  -"t!"  '  '  "^^SJT  ' 

Second  offences As  for  No.  i. 

4.  Theftsofthe  property  of  fellow  work- }         3  weeks  to  a  i  month  to  3 

men    |  months.  months,  (b) 

Second  offences As  for  No.  i. 

(a)  Periods  less  than  14  days  are  reserved  for  cases  extenuated  by  peculiar  cir- 
cumstances, such  as  hunger,  pressing  want,  &c. 

(b)  Periods  from  three  months  to  six  months  are  reserved  for  exceptional  eases, 
aggravated  by  peculiar  circumstances. 

%*  For  second  offences  (or  where  the  party  is  known,  or  reasonably  believed,  to 
be  an  habitual  thief)  a  committal  for  trial  at  the  Quarter  Sessions  is,  in  alniott 
every  instance,  recommended  ;  as  the  Act  is  understood  to  apply  to  prisoners 
charged  with  first  offences,  and  not  to  repeated  or  more  serious  crimes. 

When  the  paper  from  which  these  extracts  ore  taken  was  circa- 
lated,  it  was  mentioned  that  (as  it  seemed  desirable  that,  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Act,  the  sentences  in  petty  sessional  courts,  for 
similar  offences,  should  vary  as  little  as  possible)  the  classification 
which  had  been  attempted  was  submitted  for  the  consideration  of 
the  acting  magistrates,  without  any  intention  of  interfering  with 
the  power  they  possessed,  or  with  their  individual  discretion.  In 
the  suggestions  which  were  offered  a  sufficient  range  was  allowed  to 
meet  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  and  it  was  merely 
proposed  that  the  practice  should  be  uniform. 

The  matter  as  it  thus  stood  was  submitted  to  the  Secretary  of 
State  for  the  Home  Department;  and  was  officially  acknowledged 
as  usual. 

In  the  mean  time  the  evil  consequences  of  repeated  short  imprison- 
ments had  attracted  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  for  Surrey,  and 
the  governor  of  the  Wandsworth  House  of  Correction  was  directed 
by  the  Visiting  Justices  to  bring  the  subject  under  the  notice  of  the 
Home  Office. 

He  did  so  in  a  letter  addressed  to  Mr.  Walpole,  under  date  the 
19th  of  January  last,  and  dwelt  particularly  upon  the  bad  effects  of 
'  the  recommittal  for  short  terms  of  old  and  haidened  felons,  who  have 
frequently  been  in  prison  before,  but  who  are  brought  before  the 
magistraies,  and,  on  proposing  to  plead  guilty,  are  sentenced  to  a 
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short  term  of  imprisonmeat  under  the  Criminal  Justice  Act,  although 
in  many  instances  the  committing  magistrates  are  fully  aware  of  the 
character  of  the  offender,' — and  had  he  been  sent  to  the  Central 
Criminal  Court,  or  to  the  assizes  or  quarter  sessions,  he  would  pro- 
bably have  been  sentenced,  as  he  deserved,  to  penal  servitude.  The 
letter  proceeds  to  state  that  *  the  Visiting  Justices  are  informed  that 
this  is  frequently  done  for  the  purpose  of  saving  time  and  trouble  to 
the  prosecutors  and  witnesses  ;*  it  is  also  done  to  save  expense  ;  '  but 
the  Act  was  never  intended  for  cases  of  hardened  offenders,  and  public 
justice  requires  that  they  should  not  be  so  dealt  with.' 

Upon  the  motion  of  Mr.  Drummond,  the  paper  from  which  the 
above  are  extracts  was  'ordered  to  be  printed,  28th  Feb.  1859;'  ^^^> 
in  his  place  in  the  House,  on  the  i8th  of  March,  the  hon.  member 
inquired  if  the  Secretary  of  State  had  considered  the  complaint  ad- 
dressed to  him,  and  whether  he  proposed  to  take  any  steps  to  remedy 
the  evil.  In  reply,  it  was  said,  that '  the  subject  of  the  hon.  gentleman's 
inquiry  applied  as  much  to  the  country  at  large  as  to  the  metropolis. 
The  Act  which  was  passed  to  enable  magistrates  to  inflict  summary 
punishment  in  cases  of  petty  larceny  had  been  greatly  misunderstood. 
They  inflicted  summary  punishment  in  cases  where  the  prisoners  had 
already  been  convicted  many  times,  which  was  not  at  all  the  meaning 
of  the  Act  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Home  Secretary  to  institute 
inquiries  of  the  various  metropolitan  magistrates,  as  to  the  course  which 
they  pursued,  and  if  it  was  found  that  they  did  not  pause  in  their 
present  career,  some  legislation  must  be  adopted.' 

Mr.  Drummond  ap[>ears  to  have  also  had  reason  to  believe  that  the 
same  inquiries  would  be  addressed  to  the  clerks  of  petty  sessions ; 
but  I  do  not  learn  that  anything  has  been  dona  Indeed,  from  a  case 
reported  in  the  Times  of  the  23rd  of  August,  it  cannot  be  supposed 
that  any  communications  could  have  been  made. 

In  Lancashire,  at  the  adjourned  annual  session,  9th  Sept.  1858,  a 
resolution  was  adopted,  '  That  the  names  of  all  prisoners  convicted 
under  the  "Juvenile  Offenders,"  and  the  "Criminal  Justice"  Acts, 
with  the  dates  of  their  commitments,  the  terms  of  imprisonment,  the 
nature  of  the  offences,  and  the  number  of  times  each  prisoner  has 
been  in  the  county  or  other  jails,  together  with  the  names  of  the  com- 
mitting magistrates,  be  printed  at  the  end  of  each  quarter,  and  sent 
to  the  clerks  of  the  magistrates  of  the  several  petty  sessional  divisions 
by  the  governors  of  Lancaster  Castle,  and  the  Houses  of  Correction,  an<l 
also  to  the  managers  of  the  certified  Beformatory  Schools  in  Lan- 
cashii'e,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.' 

Such  a  resolution,  if  pn)perly  acted  upon,  is  an  a])proach  (as  re- 
gards a  single  county)  to  the  system  of  Casiera  Judiciaires  in  France, 
and  is  the  only  attempt  of  which  I  am  awai*e  to  obtain  the  requisite 
information  as  to  a  prisoner's  antecedents. 

For  this  portion  of  the  evil  there  must  be  a  legislative  remedy ; 
but  an  approach  to  uniformity  of  sentences  for  'offences  of  the  same 
character  committed  under  similar  circumstances,'  might  certainly  be 
made  if  the  Secretary  of  State  would  merely  address  a  circular  to  the 
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several  county  chairmen  requesting  them  to  refer  the  subject  to 
the  consideration  of  a  committee  of  magistrates,  and  report  the  result. 

The  scale  which  I  have  myself  suggested  is  imperfect ;  and,  in- 
dividually, I  think  that  the  minimum  peiiod  of  imprisonment  is  too 
shoi*t 

On  this  subject  I  have  received  communications  from  quarters  en- 
titled to  respect ;  two  of  them  more  especially. 

'  I  would  never  *  (says  one  of  our  ablest  magistrates)  '  imprison  for 
less  than  two  months  under  the  first  section  (of  the  Criminal  Justice 
Act)  nor  for  less  than  four  months  under  the  3rd  section,  unless  with 
some  greatly  extenuating  circumstances.  We  were  savage  in  our 
punishment^  ;  I  think  now  we  are  trifling  with  crime,  i.  The  dis- 
tinction should  be  sharp  between  non-payment  of  fines  on  assaults  or 
trifling  misdemeanours,  and  in  cases  of  felony,  a.  It  is  not  a  ques- 
tion as  to  the  offender  alone  :  the  deterring  influence  on  others  is  the 
most  important  consideration.  Will  not  lookers-on  think  little  of 
crime  avowed,  or  clearly  proved,  and  marked  by  no  extenuating  cir^ 
cum  stances,  followed  by  a  few  days'  imprisonment  ?  3.  It  is  the  first 
step  in  crime  which  costs  the  most  trouble  and  is  attended  with  the 
most  mi:  givings.  Should  we  not  surround  this  step  with  a  punish- 
ment to  be  dreaded  rather  than  (in  effect)  say  you  may  commit  a  first 
offence  almost  with  impunity  1  4.  Prison  life  is  not  what  it  once 
was.  The  solitude,  the  instruction,  may  not  always  work  improve- 
ment ;  but  there  is  nothing  in  the  longest  confinement  likely  to  harden 
or  corrupt,  and  to  a  certain  extent,  and,  for  a  time  at  least,  old  con- 
nexions are  broken  off,  and  habits  of  order,  and  cleanliness,  and  self- 
restraint  are  superinduced.* 

The  other  communication  is  from  a  lady  at  the  head  of  a  reforma- 
tory institution  for  women  and  girls  ;  and,  confining  her  observations 
to  this  class  of  offenders,  she  says  : — *  It  is  my  firm  conviction  that, 
whatever  the  age  is,  imprisonment  should  never  be  less  than  one 
month  for  the  first  offence.  Even  for  children  who  are  to  be  sent  to 
a  Reformatory  a  month's  prison  discipline  is  not  too  much.  It  breaks 
at  once  the  habit  of  wilfulness  and  disobedience,  and  prepares  them 
for  the  milder  discipline  of  the  Reformatory,  to  which  they  then  sub- 
mit with  less  reluctance.  To  make  the  prison  stigma  di*eaded  as  it 
ought  to  be,  one  month  should  be  the  shortest  sentence ;  as  any  other, 
such  as  three  days,  seven  days,  fourteen  days,  makes  the  punishment 
so  little  regarded  that  one  is  almost  sure  to  see  the  same  prisoner 
again,  and  in  a  much-hardened  state  of  mind,  the  shame  of  a  prison 
having  been  done  away  with.'  It  is  also  suggested  that  vagrants, 
mendicants,  and  other  merely  disorderly  persons  (especially  iii  the  case 
of  women)  should  be  sent,  when  it  is  a  first  offence,  for  a  few  days* 
solitary  confinement  to  a  ward  or  separate  wing  of  a  workhouse,  and 
that  the  prison  brand  should  be  reserved  for  those  who  are  chai^ged 
with  larceny  or  more  serious  crimes. 

These  remarks  would  lead  us  again  to  inquire  into  the  desirableness 
of  doing  away  with  short  imprisonments  altogether,  substituting  for 
*  first  offences '  a  '  recorded  conviction,'  and  for  'second  offences'  the 
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inaximnm  imprisonment  allowed  by  the  Act,  as  suggested  by  the  Rev. 
J.  Field  at  the  meeting  of  the  Association  in  1857. 

We  have  an  inducement  to  try  the  effect  of  such  a  mode  of  treat- 
ment in  one  of  the  £acts  recorded  in  the  Judicial  Statistics  prepared 
by  Mr.  Redgrave  at  the  Home  Office,  for  the  year  ending  29th  Sept, 
1858.  From  'Table  9*  it  appears  that  according  to  the  police  re- 
turns of  the  persons  proceeded  against  during  the  year,  153.576  had 
been  of  previous  good  character,  and  138,388  were  not  known  to  have 
been  otherwise;  making  together  291,964,  out  of  434,492;  and  of 
these,  according  to  the  usual  proportions  (in  table  8)  we  may  a8.sume 
that  upwards  of  180,000  were  convicted.  It  is  surely  desirable  that 
the  prison  stigma  should  not,  under  these  circumstances,  be  in  the 
first  instance  inflicted  upon  so  large  a  number  of  those  who  are  hesi- 
tating between  honesty  and  crime. 

My  practical  object  in  bringing  the  whole  subject  before  the  present 
meeting  is  to  obtain  co-operation  in  effecting  such  a  change  of  the  law 
as  will  prevent  old  offenders  from  being  dealt  with  as  at  present,  and  in 
inducing  the  Secretary  of  State  to  invite  the  attention  of  the  magis- 
tracy to  the  adoption  of  something  like  an  uniform  scale  of  sentences 
for  '  offences  of  the  same  character  committed  under  similar  circum- 
stanoe&'  It  will  be  well  to  remove,  as  soon  as  possible,  the  judicial 
anomaly  of  a  lottery  of  punishments. 


On  the  Criminal  Law  relating  to  False  Pretences  on  the  Sale  of 

Goods.    By  George  W.  Hastings. 

Few  who  have  looked  into  the  subject  will  maintain  that  our  criminal 
law  with  regard  to  false  pretences  on  the  sale  of  goods  is  in  a  satis- 
fiustory  state.  The  law  halts  between  two  opinions.  It  neither 
adopts  the  plain  and  consistent  policy  of  leaving  the  self-interest  of 
the  buyer  to  guard  him  in  every  transaction,  nor  the  equally  plain 
and  consistent  course  of  punishing  criminally  every  seller  who,  by  a 
fraudulent  misrepresentation  of  fact,  has  deceived  his  neighbour.  If 
,  we  were  engaged  in  re-modelling  our  criminal  law,  it  is  probable  that 
each  of  these  opposite  principles  of  legislation  would  find  their  advo- 
cates ;  and  those  who  wish  to  consider  the  question  philosophically 
would  do  well  to  peruse  the  remarks  appended  to  his  Indian  penal  code 
by  Lord  Macaulay.  The  object  of  the  paper  is,  not  to  enter  into  the 
abstract  question,  but  to  point  out  the  practical  anomaly  existing  in 
our  law,  in  the  hope  that  some  remedy  may  be  applied. 

The  subject  is  of  the  more  importance  to  this  Association,  because 
its  solution  might  remove  the  difficulties  felt  as  to  the  prevention  of 
adulteration  of  food,  of  the  forgery  of  trade  marks,  and  other  common 
modes  of  cheating,  without  necessitating  further  and  special  legis- 
lation. 

The  law  at  present  speaks  thus: — If  in  selling  an   article  you 
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fraudulently  misrepresent  its  whole  substance,  you  are  a  criminal,  and 
shall  be  punished  accordingly ;  but  if  the  article  so  fraudulently  mis- 
described  shall  contain  in  its  substance  the  slightest  admixture — 
though  so  slight  as  to  be  utterly  valueless — of  that  which  you  say  it 
wholly  consists  of,  then  you  are  not  a  criminal,  and  may  go  soot  free. 
Thus,  if  a  chain  made  altogether  of  some  base  metal  be  knowingly 
sold  as  silver,  the  seller  may  be  convicted  ;  but  if  it  had  the  most 
attenuated  coating  of  silver,  although  it  were  rubbish  nevertheless, 
the  seller  must  be  acquitted.  In  Bryan*8  case,  some  spoons  were 
pledged  as  containing  as  much  silver  as  those  known  in  the  trade  by 
the  name  of  Elkington's  A,  whereas  on  examination  they  proved  to 
be  of  extremely  inferior,  and  indeed  worthless,  quality ;  but  as  they 
did  contain  a  very  slight  washing  of  silver,  the  conviction  by  the  jury 
was  quashed  by  the  judges.  Mr.  Justice  Willes  and  Mr.  Baron 
Bramwell  dissented  from  this  decision,  and  the  powerful  judgment  of 
the  former,  pleading  for  the  adoption  of  the  rules  of  morality  as  the 
foundation  of  law,  deserves  deep  consideration.  Surely  there  is  no 
reasonable  difference  between  the  two  acts  referred  to ;  surely  the' 
criminality  of  the  seller  is  to  be  measured  by  the  fraudulent  intention 
and  the  actual  cheat,  and  not  by  the  subtle  metaphysical  distinction 
between  a  falsehood  as  to  the  whole  substance,  and  a  falsehood  as  to  a 
part  of  the  substance,  of  the  article. 

Nor  is  the  law  one  whit  more  satisfactory  as  to  false  representations 
of  the  qiiantity  of  the  goods  sold.  At  common  law,  indeed,  a  cheat 
of  this  sort  was  considered  as  a  subject  for  civil  remedy  only,  unless  the 
fraud  affected  the  public  at  large,  when  it  became  indictable.  This  was 
distinctly  stated  by  Lord  Mansfield  in  Wheatley's  case,  the  wrong  there 
consisting  in  the  sale  of  a  cask  of  beer  as  containing  more  gallons  than 
it  actually  held.  The  judges  said  that  the  purchaser  ought  to  have  mea- 
sured the  beer,  and  laid  down  caveat  emptor  as  the  bi*oad  rule  in  such 
coses.  Such  a  rule  was,  at  any  rate,  intelligible.  But  the  decisions 
of  the  Courts  on  the  53rd  section  of  7  &  8  Geo.  IV.,  which  now 
embodies  the  statute  law  on  this  subject,  and  especially  the  recent 
judgment  in  Sherwood's  case,  have  unquestionably  modified  the  rule 
of  the  common  law,  and  have  established  that  a  false  representation 
of  the  quantity  of  goods  sold  to  an  individual  is,  under  certain  cir- 
cumstances, indictable.  Some  of  the  judges  think  with  Chief  Baron 
Pollock,  that  the  statute  was  never  meant  to  apply  to  any  case  of  real 
buying  and  selling,  but  only  to  those  cases  in  which  the  buying  and 
selling  is  used  as  a  cloak  for  fraud.  On  the  other  hand,  the  late 
Chief-Justice  Jervis,  one  of  the  ablest  criminal  lawyers  who  ever  sat 
on  the  bench,  considered  that  the  statute  was  passed  for  the  purpose 
of  checking  fi-audulent  practices,  whether  in  the  sale  of  goods  or 
otherwise  ;  and  Mr.  Justice  Willes  (as  already  stated)  is  of  the  same 
opinion.  Thus  the  law  has  reached  that  worst  condition  for  the 
public — chronic  uncertainty. 

A  slight  alteration  of  the  existing  statute,  providing  that  any 
fraudulent  misreprasentation  on  the  sale  of  goods,  whether  as  to 
quantity  or  quality,  should  be  punishable  criminally,  would  end  these 
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contradictions,  would  place  the  law  on  a  consistent  basis,  and  supply 
the  public  with  a  broad  and  efficient  weapon  for  the  suppression  of 
adulteration,  false  trade  marks,  and  other  too  common  frauds. 

It  has  been  objected  that  such  an  alteration  in  the  law  would  bear 
harshly  on  the  seller,  because  it  would  render  him  liable  to  indictment 
for  innocent  mistakes,  and  transactions  universally  understood.  For 
instance,  it  is  said,  if  a  lady  goes  into  a  shop  and  asks  for  a  silk  dress, 
and  is  supplied  with  an  article  containing  a  certain  proportion  of  silk, 
but  the  rest  cotton,  there  is  no  cheat,  for  all  the  world  knows  that  a  silk 
dress  does  not  necessarily  imply  a  dress  made  altogether  of  silk.  Such 
a  case,  I  reply,  is  a  question  of  fact  for  the  jury.  If  the  purchaser 
was  made  to  believe  that  the  dress  was  really  of  silk,  and  if  the  price 
asked  was  such  as  would  be  given  for  a  dress  of  such  a  quality,  then 
the  fraud  is  complete,  and  the  seller  should  be  criminally  punishable, 
as  he  would  be  under  the  law  as  it  stands  at  present  if  the  article  only 
had  the  appearance  of  silk,  but  consisted  wholly  of  cotton. 

Where  lies  the  real  difficulty  1  I  fear  the  answer  must  be,  in  the 
rotten  morality  of  the  nation.  Our  dealings  are  so  much  shams  and 
deceptions  that  we  dread  to  bring  them  to  the  test  of  simple  truth. 
Are  we  sincere  in  our  Christian  ethics,  and  in  our  national  boast  of 
honesty )  If  we  are,  why  should  not  open  dealing  be  the  rule  of 
trade,  and  morality  be  the  principle  of  law  ?  Why  not  carry  out  in 
legislation  what  Mr.  Justice  Willes  boldly  proclaimed  from  the  bench, 
that  trade  should  be  made  to  conform  to  the  requirements  of  the  law, 
and  not  the  law  be  made  to  sink  to  the  fraudulent  practices  of  trade. 


The  Inexpediency  of  Capital  Punishment.  By  Thomas  Beggs, 
Fellow  of  the  Statistical  Society,  and  Honorary  Secretary  of 
the  Society  for  the  Abolition  of  Capital  Punishments. 

I  SUBMIT  that  many  recent  criminal  cases  strongly  support  the 
views  of  those  who  plead  for  the  abolition  of  death  punishments.  The 
limits  of  a  single  paper  will  not  permit  a  treatment  of  the  whole  sub- 
ject. I  shall  therefore  confine  myself  to  a  few  considerations  which 
arise  from  one  of  the  cases  referred  to. 

I  will  first  look  at  one  or  two  of  the  prominent  features  in  a  case 
which  has  lately  engaged  a  large  amount  of  public  attention.  I  will 
look  at  it  as  it  was  first  presented  to  the  public.  In  the  criminal,  we 
had  a  man  belonging  to  the  educated  classes,  and  to  a  profession 
which  supposes  a  possession  of  the  means,  and  the  knowledge  how  to 
apply  them  in  the  commission  of  such  an  offence  as  that  with  which 
he  was  charged.  This  crime,  that  of  slow  poisoning,  argues  in  the 
perpetrator  a  fixed  and  unrelenting  depravity.  Llany  other  crimes 
have  the  feeble  palliation  of  being  committed  under  strong  provoca- 
tion or  excitement,  but  this  denotes  cool  calculation  and  determined 
purpose.  The  criminal  must  lay  his  plans  with  caution,  must  perse- 
vere in  them  with  steadiness,  and  must,  moreover,  measure  his  success, 
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by  becoming  almost  an  hourly  witness  of  the  sufferings  of  his  victim. 
It  is  an  offence  of  which  society  is,  and  ought  to  be,  specially  jealous, 
for  it  walks  in  darkness  and  secrecy,  and  therefore  justifies  the  most 
stem  measures  of  precaution  and  punishment.  It  is  all  the  more 
dangerous,  because  of  the  &cilities  for  its  commission  from  the  diffi- 
culty of  detection,  and  the  still  greater  difficulty  of  oonyietion. 
During  the  discussion  on  the  case  referred  to,  we  have  been  reminded 
by  tbe  Times  newspaper  that  actuaries,  and  others  connected  with 
life-offices,  are  oft«n  startled  by  suspicious  circumstances  connected 
with  the  death  of  the  assured.  It  is  a  crime  which  we  shoidd  ex- 
pect to  see  occur  in  a  state  of  society  where  intellectual  progress 
greatly  exceeds  the  moral.  The  nature  of  the  offence  makes  it  terrible, 
and  thus  the  secret  poisonings  of  the  middle  ages  have  always  been 
viewed  with  peculiar  horror.  If  any  crime  can  justify  the  doom  of 
death  it  is  this. 

The  case  I  select  for  illustration  is  that  of  Smethurst,  who  has  been 
tried  for  the  wilful  murder  of  a  woman  with  whom  he  lived  in  a 
guilty  connexion.  He  has  been  reprieved  by  the  Queen.  A  coroner's 
jury  felt  the  evidence  sufficient  to  warrant  a  verdict  of  wilful 
murder,  and  the  magistrates  committed  him  on  the  charge.  The 
trial,  after  the  opening  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution,  had  to  be 
postponed  in  consequence  of  the  illness  of  a  juror,  and  notwithstand- 
ing all  that  may  be  urged  to  the  contrary,  this  would  operate  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  for  the  public  at  large,  and  thoise  more  par- 
ticularly engaged  in  the  case,  would  be  able  to  look  at  the  circum- 
stances, after  such  a  postponement,  with  a  calmer  and  more  subdued 
judgment.  Tbe  jury  found  a  verdict,  and  the  judge  pronounced 
sentence.  After  this,  the  public  outside  took  up  the  case,  and  the 
newspapers  were  filled  with  letters  and  leading  articles,  many  of 
which  went  to  assert  the  innocence  of  the  accused,  but  most  of  them 
to  protest  against  the  evidence  as  insufficient  The  Home  Office  was 
deluged  with  letters,  memorials,  and  petitions,  and  ultimately  a  re- 
prieve was  s^iven.  This  allays  the  excitement,  but  still  there  are 
many  who  press  on  for  an  immediate  release,  and  some  few,  forgetful 
that  there  must  have  been  strong  presumptive  evidence  to  justify 
conviction,  and  that  there  were  at  least  strong  grounds  of  suspicion 
in  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  talk  of  compensation.  The  reprieve 
creates  a  new  difficulty,  and  the  calm  observer  must  see  that  the 
dilemma  is  one  that  is  not  likely  to  increase  the  public  respect  for  the 
law,  nor  throw  an  additional  protection  over  human  life.  It  is  con- 
tended, and  very  fairly,  that  he  ought  to  be  released,  inasmuch  as  the 
only  ground  upon  which  a  reprieve  could  properly  be  based,  would 
be  that  of  insufficiency  of  evidence.  Some  writers  are  demanding  a 
Court  of  Appeal  in  criminal  cases,  and  others  question  the  principle 
of  trial  by  jury.  My  own  opinion  is  that  the  fault,  if  anywhere,  is  in 
the  law,  and  that  if  the  punishment  of  death  be  abolished  for  all 
offences,  the  trial  by  jury  will  be  found,  or  may  be  made,  in  a  free 
country  like  this,  as  fair  a  tribunal  as  can  be  reasonably  expected, 
couEideriug  the  impeifections  incident  to  all  human  institutions.     It 
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IK  the  dark  shadow  of  the  scaffold  that  clouds  the  judgment  and  in- 
flaenoes  juries  to  refuse  to  convict,  and  so  many  of  our  countrymen 
to  shrink  from  inflicting  a  doom  that  admits  of  no  recalL  This  \&  an 
increasing  difficulty  in  the  administration  of  the  law,  as  every  assize 
where  there  happen  to  be  cases  of  murder  will  show. 

In  order  to  support  the  argument  of  abolition,  I  will  take  this  case  of 
Smethurst  on  two  suppositions ;  one  of  which  must  be  the  true  one, 
and  I  shall  do  so  without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the  correctness  of 
either.  I  will  suppose  that  he  is  guilty,  and  that  the  discussions  in  the 
newspapers  were  first  stimulated  by  the  friends  of  the  accused,  and  after- 
wards taken  up  by  a  number  of  worthy  and  well-meaning  people,  who 
were  really  less  influenced  by  any  judgment  they  were  able  to  form 
on  the  sufficiency  or  insufficiency  of  evidence  than  by  the  horror  of 
executing  a  man  upon  whose  guilt  any  doubt  remained.  I  am  justi- 
fied in  supposing  all  this  as  possible,  for  it  is  well  known  that  a 
similar  attempt  was  made  in  Palmer's  case,  and  that  money  was 
offered  to  a  class  of  writers  to  agitate  upon  the  subject  Having 
read  a  great  number  of  the  letters  which  have  appeared,  I  can  say, 
without  doing  any  injustice  to  the  large  body  of  writers  who  so  sud- 
denly espoused  the  cause  of  Smethurst,  that  the  majority  of  them 
were  incapable  of  manipulating  or  appreciating  evidence.  The  amount 
cf  shallow  reasoning,  illogical  conclusions,  and  false  sympathy  excited 
in  this  case  would  impress  me  with  the  opinion  that  the  less  of  public 
diBOUSsion  in  relation  to  our  criminal  proceedings  the  better.  Any 
one  looking  at  the  correspondence  will  see  that  the  horror  of  the 
erime  was  entirely  lost  sight  of,  and  that  many  treated  the  con- 
demned as  a  martyr  to  judicial  error.  The  public  outside  are  not 
always^  if  ever,  in  a  position  to  judge  of  evidence  so  well  as  those 
who  are  accustomed  to  receive  it,  and  to  weigh  it.  Those  who  have 
•at  in  a  jury  box  underatand  full  well  the  impression  created  on  the 
mind  by  the  appearance  and  manner  of  a  witness  imder  examination. 
This  is  often  very  important,  and  is  entirely  lost  to  those  who  simply 
read  the  reported  evidence.  We  must  always  respect  the  public  feel- 
ing which  speaks  in  the  cause  of  humanity  ;  and  I  by  no  means  assert 
that  it  was  improperly  expressed  at  this  time.  I  hope  that  it  has 
saved  an  innocent  man,  but  what  I  insist  upon  is  this,  that  the  inter- 
ference of  that  public  sentiment  with  the  decisions  of  our  courts  of 
justice  is  not  desirable,  for  although  it  may  be  urged  that  it  will  teach 
witnesses,  juries,  and  judges  a  lesson  of  caution,  it  is  more  likely  to 
operate  the  other  way,  and  improperly  bias  them  to  a  vei*dict  of 
acquittal,  and  might  in  other  cases  be  influenced  by  an  unreasoning 
spirit  of  vengeance.  This  public  interference,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
less  frequent  if  the  punishment  is  short  of  death,  and  will  be  more 
temperate  in  its  conduct  and  expression.  If  the  coroners  jury,  the 
magistrates,  and  the  judge  and  jury  are  right,  then  public  opinion,  or 
that  part  of  it  which  found  expression  in  the  newspapers,  has  saved  a 
guilty  man.  This  substantiates  one  of  the  powerful  reasons  given  by 
the  iUiolitionists :  that  capital  punishments  &vour  the  escape  of  the 
guilty,  and  without  any  reference  to  this  case,  I  think  I  see  in  the 
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eyenia  of  the  last  few  years  that  the  abolition  will  be  foroed  upon  ns  by 
the  impossibility  of  securiDg  the  conviction  and  execution  of  criminals. 
An  impunity  is  given  for  the  commission  of  crime,  for  it  is  a  matter 
of  common  experience,  that  the  certainty  of  detection  and  conviction 
is  far  more  powerful  in  repressing  crime  than  the  seventy  of  the 
punishment. 

I  may  digress  from  the  case  which  I  have  taken  for  illustration  for 
a  minute  or  two  to  call  the  recollection  of  my  auditory  back  to  the 
ameliorations  of  the  criminal  law  within  the  present  century,  and  the 
means  by  which  they  were  effected.  At  the  beginning  of  this  century 
we  had  some  200  offences  punishable  by  death.  The  abolition  of  death 
punishments,  laboured  for  so  ardently  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly,  Sir 
James  M*Intosh,  and  others,  was  sti'euuously  resisted  by  many  in 
high  station  on  the  ground  of  necessity.  The  law  defeated  itself,  for 
a  state  of  things  existed  which  threatened  a  subversion  of  all  law. 
Sir  William  Guest  said  in  1810:  'There  was  among  proseoutors, 
witnesses,  juries,  judges,  and  the  ministers  of  the  Crown  a  general 
confederacy  to  prevent  the  law  being  executed.*  The  faulty  however, 
was  in  the  law.  The  public  mind  rebelled  against  the  punishment. 
Lord  Suffield  on  one  occasion  stated  that  he  had  555  perjured  verdicta 
delivered  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  fifteen  years  for  one  single  offence,  that  of 
stealing  from  dwelling-houses.  All  sorts  of  evasions  were  practised, 
and  one  of  the  common  modes  was  this,  to  declare  valuable  property 
to  be  of  the  value  of  35^.,  in  order  to  escape  the  law,  which  made  the 
stealing  to  the  value  of  40^.  a  punishable  offence. 

During  the  last  ten  years  many  very  strange  and  unexpected  rerdicts 
have  been  given  in  cases  of  murder,  showing  the  eagerness  with 
which  juries  accept  any  pretext  to  rescue  a  criminid  from  death.  I 
may  name  one.  About  ten  years  ago  a  woman,  of  the  name  of  Sarah 
Chesham,  was  executed  at  Chelmsford  for  the  murder  of  her  husband 
by  poison.  It  was  found  that  the  year  before  she  had  been  tried  for 
a  similar  offence,  and  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  judges  of  the  Norfolk 
Circuit  that,  if  the  punishment  had  not  been  death,  she  would  have 
been  convicted  of  the  first  offence.  It  is  clear  to  my  mind  that  while 
capital  punishments  exist,  conviction  will,  in  a  great  number  of  cases, 
be  impossible.  Juries  will  make  distinctions  as  to  degrees  of  guilt, 
and  avail  themselves  of  any  plea  where  there  are  palliating  circum- 
stances to  avoid  a  verdict  of  guilty. 

I  return  now  to  the  case  which  I  have  taken  to  illustrate  my  argu- 
ment ;  my  second  proposition,  that  he  is  innocent  of  the  crime  of  which 
he  was  found  guilty.  In  that  case,  an  argument  of  the  abolitionists 
is  strongly  supported — viz.,  that  the  punishment  of  death  involves  the 
destruction  of  the  innocent.  If  this  man  is  saved,  it  is  at  the 
eleventh  hour,  and  by  a  movement  such  as  is  rarely  made,  and  almost 
unprecedented.  A  few  more  days  and  he  would  have  been  shut  out 
from  the  chances  of  escape  his  friends  and  the  public  created  in  his 
behalf.  As  I  have  said,  the  sentence  had  been  given,  the  scaffold  was 
prepared.  Sui>pose  him  to  have  been  poor  and  friendless,  or  suppose 
those  who  took  up  his  case  had  been  less  vigilant,  or  less  persevering; 
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or  less  determined ;  or  even  suppose  that  his  fate  had  been  pending 
at  a  time  when  public  attention  was  engrossed  by  exciting  and 
momentous  topics.  On  what  a  few  feeble  threads  hung  the  life  of  a 
man  whom  some  suppose  to  be  innocent,  and  many  believe  to  have 
been  convicted  on  insufficient  evidence.  By  what  a  strange  circum- 
stance was  this  man — assuming  him  to  be  innocent — saved  from  a 
place  among  the  dark  catalogue  of  those  who  have  fallen  victims  to 
judicial  mistakes.  It  is  some  answer  to  a  writer  in  Cltarnbers^ 
Journal  of  September  lo,  who,  on  the  authority  of  a  late  Secretary  of 
State,  whom  he  does  not  name,  asserts  an  unsatisfactory  conviction  to 
be  all  but  impossible.  I  regretted  to  see  in  that  interesting  and  useful 
periodical  a  statement  so  bald  and  unsupported  on  a  subject  of  such 
great  importance.  In  one  of  the  Ghambera*  Tracts  several  memorable 
canes  are  given ;  and  Mr.  Charles  Phillips,  in  the  last  edition  of 
'  Vacation  Thoughts,*  fills  a  whole  chapter  with  cases  of  innocent 
men  having  been  wrongfiilly  convicted.  It  must  of  necessity  be  that 
human  tribunals  are  open  to  human  imperfections,  and  therefore  I 
object  that  they  should  have  the  power  to  pass  a  sentence  that  admits 
of  no  recall. 

The  paramount  argument,  however,  for  the  abolition  of  death 
pnnishments  is,  that  they  do  not  operate  as  a  determent  from  crime ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  find  that  in  the  Legislature,  at  least,  the  question  is 
narrowed  to  its  proper  limits.  We  are  indebted  to  Sir  George  Grey  for 
having  condensed  into  one  brief  sentence  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
subject  He  said  :  '  If  the  State  is  as  safe  without  the  punbhment  of 
death  as  with  it,  it  has  no  right  to  inflict  it.*  What  we  have  then  to 
decide  is,  whether  on  the  minds  of  the  criminally  disposed  death  is 
eoii«idered  the  greatest  evil,  or  whether,  in  the  commission  of  crime, 
it  is  considered  at  all.  It  is,  after  all,  a  psychological  question,  which 
the  inquiries  of  the  present  age  are  doing  much  to  solve.  It  has  been 
ascertained  by  scientific  investigation  that  in  a  large  number  of  cases 
the  homicidal  and  suicidal  manias  were  co-existent.  In  some  cases 
the  murderer  seeks  no  concealment,  and  in  others  he  evidently  calcu- 
lates upon  an  e8ca{>e  from  detection.  The  opiiiions  of  the  judges 
have  been  taken.  I  will  select  one — that  of  Mr.  Justice  Coltman  : 
'I  am  disposed  to  think  that  impri.sonment  for  life,  without  any 
remission  of  the  sentence,  might  be  substituted  for  capital  punishment. 
Many  guilty  persons  now  escape  who  would  then  be  convicted.  I  do 
not  think  the  apprehension  of  death  operates  much  on  the  mind  of  a 
man  meditating  a  great  crime.' 

This,  I  believe,  is  the  testimony  of  all  men  who  have  been  careful 
observers  of  the  criminal  classes.  We  ask  then — and  I  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  Society  of  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be  honorary  se- 
cretary, the  Anti-Capital  Punishment  Society — that  the  difficulty  in 
the  way  of  juries  and  the  public  may  be  removed,  and  that  a  punish- 
ment which  so  favours  the  escape  of  the  guilty,  and  involves  occasion- 
ally the  conviction  of  the  innocent,  may  be  repealed.  We  say  that 
public  executions  have  a  tendency  to  brutalize  the  population,  and 
that  the  safety  of  human  life  demands  the  substitution  of  a  punish- 
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ment  that  will  as  little  as  possible  interfere  with  oonviotion,  and  we 
believe  that  perpetual  imprisonment  or  transportation  would  be 
the  appropriate  substitute. 


TREATMENT  OF  ADULT  OFFENDERS. 


Punishment  v.  Reformation.    By  E.  B.  Wheatley  Balme. 

HAYING  attended  carefully  the  two  previous  meetings  of  this 
section,  and  that  of  the  Reformatory  Union  at  Bristol,  in  which  it 
in  some  sense  originated,  I  have  been  struck  with  the  great  disoordance 
of  opinion,  as  to  fundamental  principles  in  the  treatment  of  crime,  which 
has  appeared  in  the  papers  and  discussions.  This  was  no  doubt  to  be 
expected,  for  it  was  the  purpose  of  our  Association  from  the  collision 
of  various  opinions  to  elicit  the  truth  ;  but  as  we  have  assumed  the 
somewhat  ambitious  title  of  promoters  of  Social  Science,  it  seems  to 
be  time,  in  this  our  fourth  year  of  progress,  that  we  should  endeavour 
to  ascertain  at  least  what  are  the  elementary  principles  of  that  branch 
of  the  science  to  which  our  inquiries  are  specially  directed,  viz.,  the 
punishment  of  crime,  and  the  reformation  of  the  criminaL 

The  most  cheering  view  which  has  been  presented  to  the  section  is, 
that  mankind  can  be  governed  without  punishment  at  all.  Of  this  I 
would  only  say,  that  if  it  can  be  done  it  ought  to  be  done ;  and  when  it 
shall  have  been  done — when  there  shall  be  no  crime  to  be  punished, 
and  therefore  no  criminals  to  be  reformed — ^this  section  will  own  its 
*  occupation  gone,*  and  gladly  welcome  dissolution.  It  is  clear,  how- 
ever, that  it  belongs  to  our  sister  sections,  especially  that  of  education, 
rather  than  to  us,  to  do  this :  for  the  present  we  must  view  the 
existence  of  crime  as  a  fact,  and  consider  how  it  should  be  dealt  with. 

It  has  been  said,  and  I  believe  truly,  that  the  *■  annexing  pleasure 
to  some  actions  and  pain  to  others,  and  giving  notice  of  this  appoint- 
ment beforehand  to  those  whom  it  concerns,  is  the  proper  formal 
noti(»n  of  government  ;*  and  accordingly  every  Government  in  the 
world  that  I  ever  heard  of^  except  that  of  New  Lanark,  has  acted  on 
this  principle — has  at  least  annexed  pain  to  certain  actions. 

But  it  is  no  less  true  that,  whenever  punishment  is  actually  inflicted 
for  crime.  Government  has,  pro  tanlOf  &iled  of  its  end,  which  is  not 
that  pain  should  be  inflicted,  but  that  crime  should  not  be  committed. 

The  primary  object  of  penal  legislation  is  not  the  punishment  oota- 
sequent  on  crime,  but  the  pi*evention  of  crime  by  the  antecedent  fear 
of  punishment. 

It  seeks  to  accomplish  this  end  by  annexing  to  those  actions  which 
it  regards  as  injurious  to  the  community  such  a  measure  of  pain,  that 
the  fear  of  it  viewed  prospectively  may  suffice  to  overcome  the  attrac- 
tion which  passion  or  fancied  self-interest  may  present  to  individuab 
to  oomutit  those  actions. 
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That  this  ooone  is  necessary  I  think  we  are  all  agreed,  except  the 
few  who  hold  the  cheering  view  I  have  referred  to.  But  when  we 
oome  to  consider  the  oases  of  failure,  where  the  attraction  has  pre- 
vailed over  the  fear,  and  crime  has  been  committed,  we  iind  a  wide 
difference  of  opinion. 

We  may  perhaps  oon  veniently  express  the  extremes  of  the  opposite 
views  by  the  names  of  our  two  topics,  Punishment  and  Reforma- 
tion. What  is  to  be  done  with  the  man  whom  the  menace  of  the 
law  has  not  deterred,  but  who,  in  spite  of  it,  has  done  the  forbidden 
actt 

'Nothing  more  simple/  says  Punishment.  '  Let  the  vengeance  of  the 
law  be  executed  upon  him,  so  that  he  shall  be  convinced  that  he  had 
better  not  do  it  again,  and  that  others  that  way  inclined  may  derive 
a  like  conviction  at  second  hand.' 

But  suppose  he  does  it  again  notwithstanding,  and  that  others  do 
the  like.  '  That  only  shows,'  says  Punishment, '  that  you  have  not 
inflicted  pain  enough — ^flog,  hang.' 

Clear  it  is  that  he  who  is  hanged  will  not  do  it  again ;  but  suppose 
others  still  do  it 

'Break  on  the  wheel  or  torture  before  you  hang,  keeping  the  culprit 
meanwhile  in  loathsome  dark  dungeons,  on  bad  bread  and  worse 
water.' 

Suppose  still  the  forbidden  thing  is  done. 

I  beg  of  Punishment  and  this  scientific  gathering  a  thousand  par- 
dona,  but  I  cannot  help  expressing  here  a  suspicion  that  Punishment 
ia  shut  up. 

For  our  suppositions  are  simply  historical  fiicts.  Montesquieu 
tells  us  that  highway  robbery  having  become  very  common,  the 
horrid  punishment  of  breaking  on  the  wiheel  was  invented ;  that  it 
checked  them  but  for  a  while,  and  then  they  became  rife  as  ever.  This 
is  bat  one  instance  of  many  that  might  be  cited  to  show  how  utterly 
mere  severity  of  punishment  fails  to  restrain  crime. 

Nay,  further,  as  Beccaria  tells,  the  countries  and  times  most  noto- 
rious for  severity  of  punishments  were  always  those  in  which  the 
most  bloody  and  inhuman  actions,  and  the  most  atrocious  crimes, 
were  committed. 

And  the  study  of  human  nature  explains  what  history  thus  records. 

Severe  punishment  appeals  to  one  motive  only — fear.  Fear  is  the 
fruitful  parent  of  cruelty,  but  has  little  control  over  the  many  other 
motives  which  lead  men  to  crime. 

'  There  is  no  passion  in  the  mind  of  man  so  weak,'  says  Lord  Bacon, 
*  but  it  mates  and  masters  the  fear  of  death.' 

A  thousand  instances  support  the  great  founder  of  inductive  science  in 
this  paradox.  The  angler  who  would  wade  in  pursuit  of  sport,  though 
hia  doctors  told  him  it  would  certainly  be  the  death  of  him.  The 
Sheffield  grinder  who  would  not  be  saved  from  death — speedy,  painful, 
and  slmottt  certain — by  magnetic  respirators,  lest  immunity  should  re- 
duce the  rate  of  wages.  The  soldier  who  was  to  be  hanged  for  stealing 
.  aome  trifle,  and  who,  to  the  taunt  of  his  commanding  officer,  'What 
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a  fool  you  must  be  to  risk  your  life  for  five  shilliDgs,'  replied, '  I  do 
it  every  day  for  thirteenpence.' 

If^  then,  the  King  of  Terrors  himself  is  no  match  for  desires  so 
trifling  as  would  seem,  how  vain  to  expect  that  the  fear  of  that^  or,  d 
fiyrtioriy  of  any  less  punishment,  should  control  passions  grown  by 
indulgence  to  such  giant  strength  as  those  which  often  actuate  the 
criminal 

While  Punishment  on  the  extreme  right  muses,  fiercely  perhaps, 
on  these  things,  hear  we,  on  the  extreme  left»  Reformation. 

'Your  notion  of  punishment  for  crime  is  altogether  a  mistake,  a  relic 
of  barbarism.  You  have  indeed  taken  away  ^m  the  individual  the 
right  of  executing  private  vengeance  for  wrong  done  to  him,  and  have 
so  far  })romoted  the  peace  of  society  ;  but  you  still  retain,  in  public 
punishment,  the  false  notion  of  retribution.  Hence  the  pain  you 
inflict  on  the  criminal  with  that  notion  only  excites  his  hostility,  and 
as  soon  as  he  has  the  chance  he  again  retaliates  on  society.  Your 
notion  of  punishment  for  the  sake  of  example  to  deter  others  is  still 
worse.  For,  supposing  it  right  to  punish  a  man  for  his  own  mis- 
deeds, what  right  have  you  to  inflict  pain  upon  him  on  account  of 
others  over  whom  he  has  no  control,  and  for  whose  actions  he  is 
therefore  in  no  way  responsible,  but  who  you  imagine  may  be  disposed 
to  do  the  like.* 

'  No  :  the  true  philosophical  view  is  to  treat  the  criminal  as  you 
would  a  lunatic.* 

Here  we  catch  murmurs  from  the  extreme  lefL     '  Every  criminal, 

at  least  every  great  or  incorrigible  criminal,  is  a  lunatic,  or  moral 

idiot. 

Qui  scelentus 

£t  furiosus  erit. 

*  Keep  the  man  out  of  mischief  by  restraint,*  continues  Reformation, 
'  and  do  the  best  you  can  to  cure  him.  K  you  cannot  cure  him,  keep 
hira  still  as  long  as  he  lives.* 

Here  I  would  beg  leave  to  say  that  I  think  we  must  acquit  Re- 
formation of  the  charge  commonly  alleged  against  it — ^viz.,  that  of 
moi^bid  philanthropy.  Had  it  its  way,  I  believe  it  would  in  many 
cases  (for  it  would  discriminate  much)  treat  the  criminal  more  severely 
than  he  is  now  treated.  It  would  give  him  the  barest  of  board  and 
lodging  consistent  with  health  till  he  earned  better  by  really  hard 
labour,  and  unless  he  gave,  by  trustworthy  tests,  proofs  of  better  dis- 
pOHitions,  would  keep  him  in  prison  till  death  relieved  him,  and  society 
of  him. 

But  though,  or  rather  because  I  hold  with  Reformation  in  this  as 
in  most  of  the  means  which  it  proposes  as  well  as  the  ends  it  seeks 
to  attain,  I  feel  myself  bound  to  enter  my  humble  protest  against 
the  priuciple  which  would  eliminate  all  notion  of  punishment  from 
the  treatment  of  crime. 

That  principle  tends  I  believe,  more  or  less,  as  it  is  more  or  less 
developed,  to  ignore  what  reason  and  reveliition  alike  teach ;  that 
there  is  moral  as  distinguished  from  physical  good  and  evil;  that 
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man  is  a  being  influenced  indeed  by  external  circumstances  and  phy- 
noal  laws,  but  in  nowise  their  bond-slave ;  that  he  has  choice  of 
good  and  evil ;  that  the  choice  of  evil,  and  action  thereon,  involves 
guilt,  and  that  guilt  deserves  punishment. 

Doubtless  ignorance,  infancy,  idiocy,  or  insanity,  where  they  really 
exist,  take  away  responsibility,  and  therefore  guilt  and  desert  of  punish- 
ment ;  and  in  many  individual  cases  it  may  be  as  difficult  to  define 
precisely  where  irresponsibility  from  these  causes  begins  and  ends,  as 
it  is  in  physiology  to  trace  the  exact  limit  between  the  animal  and 
the  vc^table  kingdom ;  but  the  general  distinction  is  as  broad  and 
clear  in  the  one  case  as  in  the  other. 

If  it  be  asked  what  the  words  '  deserves  punishment*  mean,  I 
would  simply  answer  with  Butler  that  they  belong  to  the  general 
language  of  mankind  to  which,  cavil  as  you  may,  all  men  do  attach 
an  intelligible  meaning,  because  they  express  the  sense  of  principles 
common  to  human  nature — ^viz.,  that  of  conscience  as  re^urds  our- 
selves, and  that  of  resentment  as  regards  others. 

Kesentment  is  that  sense,  innate  in  us,  which  requires  that  wrong 
and  injustice  should  be  punished  It  is  wholly  different  from  revenge, 
which  is  the  desire  to  retaliate  for  harm  done,  whether  justly  or  un- 
justly, to  ourselves.  It  arises  on  the  sense  of  injustice  as  such  to 
whomsoever  done,  and  though  we  are  no  way  personally  concerned  ; 
as,  when  we  read  a  novel,  we  are  dissatisfied  if  a  base  or  cruel  cha- 
racter does  not  somehow  or  other  come  to  grief  As  regards  society, 
it  is  what  we  call  the  public  sense  of  justice.  Any  system  of  criminal 
treatment  which  would  ignore  this  essential  principle  of  human  nature 
must  be  so  fiir  erroneous  because  unnaturaL 

It  is,  however,  most  true  that  this  innate  sense  of  justice,  which 
requires  that  wrong  should  be  punished,  is  by  no  means  a  fit  measure 
of  degrees  of  punishment.  Like  eveiy  natural  impulse,  it  requires  to 
be  guided  and  controlled  by  right  reason.  Right  reason  will  check 
that  impulsive  tendency,  which,  when  crime  comes  near  home,  and 
"while  the  sense  of  it  is  fresh,  clamours  loudly  for  severe  punishment, 
leas  from  righteous  resentment  than  from  fear  that  it  may  come  still 
nearer  home. 

It  will  equally  check  that  impulse  no  less  common,  and  to  which 
the  charge  of  morbid  sympathy  with  criminals  truly  applies,  which, 
when  the  criminal  is  convicted  and  just  sentence  passed,  turns  round 
and  becomes  as  eager  for  its  remission.  It  will,  if  I  mistake  not,  lead 
us  to  consider  the  matter  somewhat  thus  : — 

Our  great  object  with  respect  to  crime  is  that  it  should  not  be ; 
and  where  it  has  been  that  it  should  not  be  repeated.  The  great 
deterrent  which  withholds  from  crime  that  large  fluctuating  mass 
which  is  kept  from  it,  but  not  by  higher  motives,  is  the  fear,  not  so 
much  I  believe  of  pain,  as  of  disgrace  and  loss  of  caste.  If  so,  the 
great  value  of  a  well-ordered  system  of  punishment  is,  that  it  stamps 
upon  each  kind  of  crime  its  due  measure  of  public  reprobation. 

But  with  him  who  has  passed  the  Rubicon  of  crime  this  most 
powerful  deterrent^  shame,  has  lost  all  power. 
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This  is  one  explanation  of  that,  on  mere  punishment  principles, 
most  anomalous  fls^ct  which  statistics  show,  that  he  who  has  actually 
suffered  punishment  for  crime  is  much  more  likely  to  repeat  it  than 
he  who  has  never  suffered  at  all  is  to  commit  it ;  and  what  is  even 
more  curious,  is  more  likely  to  repeat  it  soon  after  his  dischaige  from 
prison,  when  one  would  expect  the  sense  of  punishment  to  be  most 
lively,  than  when  an  intervflil  has  elapsed.  Hence  it  is  greatly  for  the 
interest  of  society  that  the  criminal  should,  if  possible,  be  restored  to 
the  status  he  has  lost,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  the  hold  over  him 
which  the  fear  of  losing  it  again  would  give.  This  restoration 
involving,  as  to  be  real  it  must,  an  internal  change  of  disposition  and 
habit,  as  antecedent  to  the  external,  is  what  Beformation  seeks  to 
accomplish. 

But  how  to  do  this  consistently  with  the  public  reprobation  due 
to  crime  1 

That  I  believe  can  only  be  accomplished,  if,  according  to  the 
Christian  paradox — 

If  they  who  hate  the  trespass  most. 
Love  the  poor  sinner ; 

— if  the  punishment  which  the  law  holds  out,  and  when  need  is  inflicta, 
be  (in  cases  short  of  capital,  of  which  I  speak  not  here)  so  administered 
as  not  to  exclude  hope ;  but,  above  all,  be  tempered  and  supplemented 
by  Christian  charity  learnt  from  the  Great  Physician  of  the  sick ; 
from  Him  in  whom  '  Mercy  and  truth  met  together,  righteousnesa 
and  peace  kissed  each  other.* 


Remarks  on  the  Employment  of  Prisoners.    By 
C.  W.  Eddy,  M.A.,  Oxford. 

I  SUPPOSE  all  advocates  of  improvement  in  the  treatment  and 
management  of  prisoners  are  agreed  that  it  is  very  desirable,  both 
with  regard  to  their  improvement  and  future  independence,  and  to 
the  interests  of  the  public,  that  effective  employment  should  be  pro- 
vided for  them,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  this  employment  should 
be  made  remunerative  to  the  country  if  possible  ;  but  the  great  diffi- 
culty in  an  old  and  crowded  country  such  as  ours,  in  which  every 
department  of  industry  is  so  fully  occupied,  is  found  to  lie  in  the 
jealous  hostility  excited  by  all  attempts  to  establish  within  prison 
walls  such  manufactures  as  are  carried  on  in  the  community  at  large, 
in  consequence  of  such  attempts  being  popularly  regarded  as  an  un- 
fair encroachment  on  the  rights  of  free  and  honest  labour ;  and,  what- 
ever amount  of  respect  may  be  thought  due  to  a  prejudice  which  thus 
tends  to  sacrifice  the  interests  and  welfare  of  the  public  to  the  virtual 
protection  of  one  or  more  trades,  it  is  probable  that  the  feeling  is  too 
deeply  rooted  to  be  disregarded  with  impunity.  In  feet,  this  preju- 
di<?e  has  been  allowed  to  operate  so  banefully  that  in  the  county  prisons 
of  England   labour  is  scarcely  directed  to  anything   worthy  of  the 
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name  of  work,  but  is  too  often  wasted  on  such  trifling  occupations  as 
the  breaking  up  of  stone,  which,  after  deducting  the  expense  of  cart- 
ing in  and  carting  out,  barely  leaves  a  profit — ^|)icking  oakum,  which 
is  an  encroachment  on  the  privileges  of  the  uuion  workhouse— or 
harmlessly  exercised  in  turning  a  weighted  crank. 

Such  occupations  furnish  the  prisoner  with  no  trade,  or  means  of 
earning  an  honest  livelihood  when  he  ceases  to  be  maintained  at  the 
expense  of  his  country,  and  are  only  too  likely  to  confirm  or  increase 
his  dislike  for  regular  industry.  Now,  I  maintain  broadly  that  pri- 
sons ought  to  be  made  self-supporting  institutions  in  this  country,  as 
th(>y  are,  in  fact,  in  some  of  the  States  of  America,  as  well  as  establish- 
ments wherein  the  idle  and  vicious  may  all  be  taught  some  trade 
which  shall  deprive  them  of  the  excuse,  which  too  many  of  them  have, 
for  relapsing  into  crime.* 

The  question  is — Cannot  some  remunerative  occupations  be  dis- 
covered which  shall  not  come  into  direct  and  injurious  competition 
with  any  important  branch  of  labour  carried  on  in  this  countiy  ?  I 
believe  there  are  several  such  occupations,  and  that  it  requires  but 
little  ingenuity  to  find  them.  They  may  be  sought  in  the  following 
directions : — 

I  St.  Among  those  manufactures  which  are  consumed  but  not  pro- 
duced in  this  country. 

2ndly.  Amongst  those  which  are  at  present  supplied  by  foreign  coun- 
tries to  our  own  colonies,  or  to  other  foreign  countries,  and  which 
might  probably  be  as  advantageously  produced  in  our  own  workshops. 
3rdly.  A  third  direction,  in  which  it  appears  to  mo  that  such  sur- 
plus labour  as  our  prisons  afford  may  be  legitimately  engaged,  is  in 
the  supply  of  those  articles  for  which  the  demand  comes  to  us  mainly 
from  our  colonies,  and  for  which,  accordingly,  the  demand  increases 
from  year  to  year  so  rapidly  that  the  small  additional  supply  which 
could  be  furnished  by  our  prisons  could  by  no  possibility  throw  out 
of  employment  any  of  the  hands  already  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture. 

4thly.  A  fourth  class  of  articles  which  might  be  usefully  and  pro- 
fitably constructed  in  our  prisons,  for  the  home  market,  are  such  as 
though  neither  produced  nor  used  at  present  in  England,  are  exten- 
sively used  in  other  countries,  and,  if  once  introduced,  could  hardly  fail 
of  becoming  adopted  for  similar  purposes  in  England. 

The  ex[)eriniental  nature  of  this  latter  class  would,  of  course,  pre- 
clude such  as  might  require  for  their  production  peculiar  macliinery, 
as  stamps,  dies,  or  expensive  tools,  for  instance  ;  but  I  hope  to  show 
that  there  are  some  which  would  not  involve  this  exj^ense  or  risk, 
uor  yet  the  delay  and  difficulties  which  would  beset  the  first  produc- 
tion in  prisons  of  such  objects  as  require  great  skill,  tact,  or  nicety  of 
manipulatiou  in  the  workman  :  indeed  it  is  obvious  that  all  branches 


*  When  I  wrote  this  paper  I  was  not  aware  to  how  great  an  extent  these 
important  objects  have  already  been  accomplished  and  the  problem  solved  by  Mr. 
Shepherd. 
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of  manu&cture  which  demand  a  peculiar  training  and  education  of 
the  mental  powers,  the  eye,  or  the  hand,  are  unsuited  to  the  exigencies 
of  prison  life.  The  nider  and  coarser  handicrafts  of  the  carpenter, 
joiner,  cooper,  mason,  smith,  weaver,  shoemaker,  and  whip  and  harness 
maker,  are  more  suited  to  its  requirements.  I  wish  to  prefisu^  the 
remarks  and  suggestions  which  I  have  to  make  under  each  of  these 
heads  with  a  very  few  notes  and  details  drawn  from  personal  observa- 
tion of  the  system  pursued  now  in  most  of  the  States  of  North 
America  and  in  Canada,  and  of  the  working  of  that  system. 

The  system  now  generally  adopted  there,  both  for  adults  and  chil- 
dren, is  that  of  associated  labour  in  large  workshops  under  the  direc- 
tion of  master  manufacturers,  who  contract  for  the  labour  at  a  certain 
price  per  head,  and  subject  to  the  control  of  the  prison  officers,  one 
at  least  of  whom  is  present  in  every  workshop. 

This  system  is  found  to  be  economical  in  its  working,  and  successful 
in  its  results,  and  has  extended  to  most  of  the  States,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  Pennsylvania,  where,  as  is  well-known,  labour  in  solitary  con- 
nnement  is  the  rule,  and  the  prisons  in  this  State  present  a  very 
different  balance-sheet.  At  the  Eastern  State  Penitentiary  of  Penn- 
sylvania, the  cost  in  1857  apjiears  to  have  been  about  18^.  per  head. 

It  is  seen  on  the  largest  scale  in  the  great  prisons  of  New  York  State, 
Sing-Sing,  Auburn,  and  Clinton.  These  are  all  subject  to  u  central 
administration,  and  to  the  visitation  of  a  board  of  inspectors,  three  in 
number,  of  whom  one  retires  in  annual  rotation.  The  pecuniary 
success  of  the  plan  may  be  inferred  from  the  simple  &ct  that  the 
retiring  member  of  this  board,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1857,  made  an  offer  to  the  State,  through  the  medium  of  the  annual 
report,  to  take  the  prisons  of  Auburn  and  Sing-Sing  for  a  term  of 
years,  pay  the  entire  ordinary  expenses,  submit  to  whatever  rules 
might  be  imposed  by  the  inspectors,  fulfil  all  existing  contracts  (for 
]aVK)ur),  and  pay  a  small  annual  snm  into  the  State  treasury,  and  this 
in  a  State  having  a  population  of  near  three  and  a  half  millions,  and 
a  convict  population  of  nearly  2000.  His  reason  for  excluding 
Clinton  from  his  offer  was  that,  owing  to  its  remoteness  from  the  great 
marts  and  centi'es  of  industry,  it  is  unfavourably  situated  for  carrying 
on  any  branch  of  manufacture,  except  the  smelting  and  forging  of 
iron,  which  is  too  laborious  an  occupation  for  the  weakly  among  the 
prisoners,  hence  this  piison  has  never  paid  its  expensea  At  Auburn 
the  excess  of  earnings  over  expenses  in  1856  was  6000  dols.  At  Sing- 
Sing,  in  the  same  year,  in  consequence  of  a  fire,  the  balance  was  slightly 
on  the  other  side.  The  women  contribute  only  one-fifbh  of  the  expense 
of  their  maintenance,  employment  for  them  being  restricted  to  the  ill- 
remunerated  occupations  of  sewing  and  shoe-binding,  and  accordingly 
the  female  department  at  Sing-Sing  makes  this  prison  compare  un- 
favourably with  Auburn.  The  offer  of  the  retiring  inspector  was  re- 
fused as  not  sufficiently  favourable.  This  was  fortunate  for  him,  as 
during  the  ensuing  crisis  the  productions  of  prison  as  of  other  labour  be- 
came unsaleable,  and  many  of  the  workshops  were  closed  in  consequence. 
The  expense  of  the  prisons  in  that  year,  therefore,  exceeded  the  revenue. 
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The  employments  at  Auburn,  when  I  visited  it  last  year,  were 
coopering  {i,e.  making  flour  barrels),  manufacturing  hames  and  horse- 
collars,  carpet  weaving,  tailoring,  and  making  pegged  boots  and  shoes. 
A  large  number  were  out  of  employ,  in  consequence  of  the  crisis.  I 
was  assured  that  they  all  preferred  to  be  at  work,  and  that  the  idle 
prisoners  gave  much  more  trouble,  and  incurred  more  frequent  punish- 
ments, than  those  at  work.  The  labour  of  certified  workmen,  as  car- 
penters, coopers,  <fec.,  is  usually  reckoned  at  50  cents  {i.e.  23.)  per 
diem ;  but  owing  to  the  money  pressure  at  the  time  I  visited 
Auburn,  the  contracts  were  let  at  a  low  rate. 

Contracts  cU  Sing-Sing  for  1856,  taken  for  Five  Tears, 

Manufacture  of  cigars,  at  40  cents  per  day  for  men,  33  cents  for  women 

Aiibum, 

Carpets  and  rugs 35  cents  per  diem. 

Coopering 5©     »  .» 

Boots  and  shoes 40     „  „ 

Clinton, 

Coopering 5©     »        » 

Raising  ore 75     w        » 

One  or  other  branch  of  manufacture  in  all  these  prisons  requires 
the  aid  of  steam,  and  accordingly  they  are  all  provided  with  steam 

Ewer,  which  is  let  to  the  contractors  at  so  much  per  horse  power, 
kch  contractor  agrees  to  take  a  certain  number  of  hands,  at  a  fixed 
price  per  hand,  not  selected,  but  taken  at  hazard  from  among  those 
who  hare  a  sufficient  term  of  imprisonment  to  undergo  to  make  it 
worth  his  while  to  instruct  them  in  his  trade.  These  are  then  in  a 
manner  apprenticed  to  him.  Those  who  have  but  short  periods  can 
only  be  employed  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  others,  as  cooks, 
cleaners,  &c.,  unless  they  are  already  acquainted  with  one  of  the 
trades  which  are  carried  on.  The  workshops,  both  here  and  in  other 
prisons  conducted  on  the  same  principle,  presented  an  animated  scene 
of  busy,  cheerful,  and  apparently  willing  industry.  And  here  I  must 
remark  that  the  earnest,  busy  activity  dinplayed  in  American  prisons, 
and  in  that  great  Reformatory,  the  Western  House  of  Refuge  at 
Rochester,  New  York,  offers  a  strong  contrast  to  the  trifling,  dilet- 
tanti manner  in  which  boys  are  allowed  to  amuse  themselves  in  some 
Snglish  Reformatories  which  I  have  seen,  where  the  impression  left 
on  the  mind  of  the  visitor  is,  that  the  inmates  are  so  employed  to  keep 
them  out  of  mischief  merely,  rather  than  to  teach  them  useful  trades. 
I  hare  been  peculiarly  impressed  with  this  idea  whilst  witnessing  the 
operations  at  a  certain  Agricultural  Reformatory  in  the  midland  counties. 
I  attribute  this  difference,  in  the  case  of  boys,  partly  to  the  greater  pre- 
cocity of  American  youths— that  is,  to  their  earlier  development,  and  that 
earnestness  of  purpose  so  strongly  characteristic  of  Americans,  which 
makes  men  of  them  whilst  yet  they  ought  to  be  boys ;  partly  to  the  prac- 
idoal  character  of  the  American  mind  ;  partly  to  their  natural  aptitude 
toft  mechanics ;  but  chiefly  to  the  exceUence  of  the  American  system 
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of  letting  out  the  labour  by  contract,  the  tendency  of  which  system  is 
to  attract  a  body  of  master  workmen  to  the  superintendence  of  prison 
labour,  who  are  really  masters  of  their  several  trades,  and  whose  sole 
object  must  be  to  make  good  workmen  of  their  pupils  or  apprentices 
as  soon  as  possible ;  whilst  in  England,  the  functions  of  instructors  in 
trades  too  often  fall  into  the  hands  of  men  who  have  no  particular 
aptitude  for  the  work,  which  they  have  undertaken  solely  for  the  sake 
of  a  fixed  salary.  Hence  the  complaints  so  commonly  made  in 
English  Reformatories  of  the  unproductive  nature  of  the  work  done, 
the  spoiling  of  raw  material,  and  unsaleable  quality  of  the  products  of 
labour ;  hence  the  very  unsatisfactory  nature  of  their  balance-sheets, 
and  the  necessity  for  the  extremely  ample  allowance  made  by  Govern- 
ment towards  the  support  of  these  estafjishments. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  American  system  necessarily  precludes 
the  adoption  in  prisons  and  Keforuaatories  pf  any  kind  of  labour  un- 
suitable, or  but  little  suitable,  to  prisoners  If  such  employments  are 
tried,  it  is  at  the  risk  of,  and  to  the  loss  of  the  contractors  :  the  public 
interests  do  not  suffer. 

No  part  of  the  earnings  is  usually  reserved  for  the  benefit  of  the 
prisoner,  the  advantage  of  having  acquired  a  trade  being  considered 
in  America,  as  in  fact  it  is,  a  sufficient  outfit  in  life  to  enable  him  to 
earn  an  honest  livelihood ;  but  it  is  common  for  the  master  manu&c- 
turer  to  make  a  trifling  present  to  each  prisoner  who  has  served  him 
well  on  his  leaving.  It  is  alleged  by  the  opponents  of  the  system  (and 
I  suppose  every  system  in  the  world  has  its  enemies),  that  it  inter- 
feres with  discipline,  and  that  the  contractors  cannot  be  prevented 
from  giving  tobacco  and  other  indulgences  as  incentives  to  work. 
The  best  proof,  however,  of  the  success  of  the  system  is  the  small 
number  of  recommittals,  and  this  is  very  small. 

At  Boston  I  found  the  prisoners  employed  in  shoemaking  (this  is 
the  great  manufacture  of  Massachusetts)  and  whip-making.  At  the 
great  Penitentiary  of  Canada,  at  Kingston,  Canada  West,  containing 
about  700  prisoners,  I  found  these  engaged  in  the  manufeu^ure  of 
axes,  hoes,  and  other  agricultural  implements ;  furniture,  carpenters' 
tools,  shoes,  and  in  squaring  building  stone  for  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Kingston.  And  here  the  curious  spectacle  may  be  witnessed  of 
convicts  engaged  in  building  their  own  prison,  for  the  whole  of  the 
present  ranges  of  cells,  and  every  part  except  the  outer  wall,  has  been 
raised  by  prison  labour.  It  is  fhlly  expected  that  this  prison  will  pay 
its  expenses  when  the  drain  for  building  is  dried  up.  The  contrac- 
tors for  labour  here  are  chiefly  Americans  ;  and  I  would  suggest  that, 
iu  case  of  this  system  being  adopted  in  England,  contracts  for  the 
labour  might  be  advertised  in  America,  as  there  is  there  a  considerable 
class  of  skilled  master  workmen  of  small  capital,  who  compete  for  such 
favourable  openings  for  engaging  in  manti&cturing  enterprise  as  this 
system  affords.  The  payments  there  are  so  arranged  as  to  facilitate 
and  encourage  this  competition. 

The  system  of  associated  labour  is  carried  out  precisely  in  the  same 
manner  in  Reformatories.     The  Western  House  of  Refuge  at  Rochester 
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(New  York  State)  is  calculated  to  contain  326  boys,  who  are  all 
employed,  and  earn  in  ordinary  times  15  cents  a-piece  per  day,  which 
is  about  one-third  of  the  expense  of  their  maintenance  ;*  but  when  I 
was  there,  in  consequence  of  the  money  pressure,  their  labour  was  let 
at  10  cents.  Their  time  was  divided  thus  : — 7  hours  working, 
3^  hours  school,  2  hours  play  and  meals.  I  found  them  employed  in 
(i)  making  pegged  shoes  ;  (2)  tailoring,  i.e,  making  their  own  clothes  ; 
(3)  coopering,  i,e,  making  flour  barrels ;  (4)  making  rush  chairs. 
Each  haa  a  task  set,  and  is  punished  if  he  fails  to  accomplish  it.  I 
found  them  working  as  busily  and  cheerfully  as  possible. 

There  are  forty  acres  of  land  attached,  which  they  cultivate  under 
a  bailiff,  and  raise  vegetables  and  milk  for  their  own  support  and  for 
sale  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Kochester;  and  gardening  is  an 
employment  than  which  none  can  be  more  suitable  or  remunerative 
for  boys.  We  know  how  gi*eat  the  demand  for,  and  the  premium  on, 
skilled  Scotch  gardeners  b  :  why  should  the  supply  of  skilled  gardeners 
come  wholly  from  Scotland  ?  The  profit  on  raising  market  produce  is 
known  to  be  great — so  great  that,  in  two  instances  with  which  I  am 
acquainted  of  land  suitable  for  market  gardens — that  is,  not  particu- 
larly rich,  but  light  sandy  soil — at  Sandby,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  Mel- 
bourne, in  Derbyshire,  both  situated  at  a  distance  from  large  towns, 
market  gardeners  can  afford  to  pay  5/.  and  6/.  i>er  acre  rent,  and  yet 
make  a  good  profit.  Gardening,  as  an  employment,  is  the  most  healthy 
that  can  be,  and  the  boon  that  would  be  conferred  on  our  large  towns 
by  cheapening  vegetables,  and  placing  them  more  within  the  means  of 
the  operative  classes,  is  inconceivable.  The  system  here  works  well, 
and  recommittals  are  of  very  rare  occurrence. 

It  appears,  then,  that  this  system  of  associated  labour  .works  satis- 
fiictorily  in  America,  and  so  economically,  that  where  properly 
administered,  it  can  be  made,  in  the  case  of  adult  male  prisoners,  to 
cover  the  whole  expense  of  custody ;  in  the  case  of  women,  one-fifth ; 
of  boys,  one-third. 

Let  UB  now  consider  what  kind  of  articles  might  well  be  produced 
by  the  labour  of  prisoners  in  England.  I  have  above  classed  them 
under  four  heads : — 

I.)  Those  consumed  but  not  produced  in  this  country. 
2.)  Those  consumed  in  our  colonies  and  produced  in  foreign  coun> 
tries,  or  supplied  by  one  foreign  country  to  another. 

(3.)  Those  consumed  in  our  colonies  and  produced  here,  but  of 
which  the  demand  presses  hard  on  the  means  of  supply. 

(4.)  Those  which  are  neither  produced  nor  used  in  England,  but 
wlucn,  judging  from  their  known  success  elsewhere,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  might  be  advantageously  introduced  amongst  ourselves. 

•  I  doubt  if  the  JBtatistics  of  any  Reformatory  in  England  exhibit  as  favourable  a 
bAlanoe  of  revenue  and  expenditure.  The  earnings  of  the  boys  at  some  of  our 
Beformatories  (as  that  in  Euston  Road,  London)  are  stated  at  about  the  same  as 
at  this,  viz.,  11/.  per  annum,  but  the  expense  of  maintenance  is  much  higher — 
betwen  40Z.  and  50^  per  head  per  auuum ;  at  the  Western  House  of  Refuge,  New 
Tork,  only  35J. 
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Of  articles  in  the  first  class,  I  will  confine  myself  to  the  mention  of 
one  or  two  which  now  come  to  us  from  America,  and  some  of  which 
are  nndoubtedly  produced  by  prison  labour  there,  —  brushes  and 
brooms  made  of  broom  com,  and  American  buckets  and  wooden 
hollow  ware.  The  broom  which  I  show  is  made  of  broom  com, 
which  is  grown  largely  in  the  State  of  New  York  for  this  purpose ;  and 
the  export  of  brooms  thence  to  all  parts  of  the  world  is  very  great. 
In  my  opinion  it  makes  the  best  of  all  clothes  brushes  and  carpet 
brooms.  It  is  a  manu&cture  which  would  surely  cost  but  little 
trouble  to  acquire,  and  but  a  small  capital  to  commence,  for  the  mate- 
rial is  cheap,  and  the  process  entirely  performed  by  hand.  The  &ct 
that  the  'Shakers*  of  Lebanon,  a  community  who  possess  landed 
property,  and  live  in  great  comfort,  engage  in  the  manufacture  of  these 
brushes,  appears  to  me  a  guarantee  that  the  production  of  them  is  a 
safe  and  profitable  business.  Since  the  brooms  are  imported  with  a 
profit  into  England,  it  is  obvious  that  the  raw  material  might  with 
greater  profit  be  imported,  inasmuch  as  labour  in  America  costs  more 
than  in  England.  The  broom  com  is  grown  in  the  Mohawk  Valley, 
near  New  York,  and  elsewhere.  These  brooms  are  also  made  in 
Italy,  where  the  com  grows  welL 

American  buckets  and  tubs  are  articles  with  which  we  are  all  well 
acquainted.  They  also  are  occasionally  made  in  the  prisons,  and  there 
appears  to  me  no  good  reason  why  they  might  not  as  well  be  made  in 
our  prisons. 

Shoes  riveted  with  iron  and  with  brass  tacks  are  coming  into 
favourable  notice  in  England,  and  the  demand  for  them  increasing.  I 
cannot  help  considering  the  manufacture  of  pegged  boots  a  more 
suitable  employment  for  boys  than  that  of  sewing  and  closing  boots. 
There  is  a  cheerful  sound  in  the  ring  of  the  hammer,  and  a  healthful 
exercise  of  the  muscles  in  wielding  it,  very  difierent  from  the  constant 
bending  over  the  last  which  stitching  requires. 

Pegged  and  riveted  shoes  and  boots  form  another  branch  of  manu- 
facture largely  carried  on  in  American  prisons  The  demand  for  these 
is  not  at  present  great  in  England,  but  is  very  large  in  our  colonies, 
particularly  in  the  gold  colonies,  which  are  now  supplied  with 
American  boots  and  shoes  to  a  much  greater  extent  than  with 
English  ones.  The  fault  found  in  England  with  them  is  that  they 
are  not  so  easily  mended  as  sewed  ones  are ;  but  then,  when  well 
made,  they  last  longer  than  the  others  before  needing  repairs,  and  this 
is  the  point  of  most  importance  at  the  gold  fields.  English  leather  is 
so  much  better  tanned  than  that  made  in  America — which  b  chiefly 
tanned  with  hemlock  bark — that  this  trade  might  probably  be  without 
difficulty  recovered  by  us,  if  we  took  the  same  pains  which  the 
American  manufacturers  take  to  supply  the  colonies  with  the  precise 
article  tHey  require.* 


*  In  fact,  all  their  best  sole  leather  comes  from  England :  hence  we  could  proba- 
bly undersell  them  in  the  foreign  market,  for  the  hickory  pegs  with  which  the 
shoes  are  fastened,  form  but  a  trifling  item  of  the  expense. 
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Under  the  second  head  may  be  mentioned,  besides  boots  and  shoes, 
after  the  American  pattern,  of  which  the  demand  in  the  densely 
wooded  colonies  of  Australia,  New  Zealand,  Van  Diemeu*s  Land,  <&c., 
appears  insatiable.  The  export  of  American  axes  is  immense  to  all 
those  parts  of  the  world  which  are  filling  up  with  a  white  population, 
each  as  the  Australias,  California,  South  America,  and  the  South  Sea 
Islands.  Some  leading  American  hardware  manufacturers  (as  Mr. 
Collins)  have  taken  infinite  pains  to  ascertain  the  exact  patterns 
required  for  the  particular  descriptions  of  wood  in  these  various  coun- 
tries, and  manufacture  them  to  suit  the  popular  taste.  The  manufac- 
ture of  axes  is  largely  earned  on  in  American  prisons,  and  this  again 
is  a  branch  of  manufacture  and  trade  which,  it  appears  to  me,  we 
might  with  ease  reclaim  ;  for  the  advantage  which  we  possess  over  the 
Americans  in  our  steel  is  incontestable  :  in  fact,  the  steel  they  use  in 
these  axes,  which  they  export  so  largely  to  our  colonies,  is  English 
steeL 

Of  articles  in  our  third  class  may  be  mentioned  beer  barrels.  The 
extraordinarily  rapid  growth  of  Burton-on-Trent  furnishes  sufficient 
evidence  of  the  constant  increase  in  the  demand  for  English  ale  in  our 
colonies  and  India.  Nor  is  there  any  likelihood  of  this  increase  pro- 
gressing less  rapidly  in  future,  for  the  demand  for  this  greatest  of  all 
luxuries  in  hot  climates  is  quite  concurrent  with  the  advance  in 
wealth  of  these  most  flourishing  communities.  An  increased  con- 
sumption of  ale  of  course  implies  an  increasing  want  of  barrels ;  and 
that  the  manufacture  of  these  is  a  very  suitable  employment  in  prisons 
is  evident  from  the  great  extent  to  which,  not  beer  barrels  exactly, 
but  flour  baiTels,  are  made  in  American  prisons,  both  by  men  and 
boys.  It  is  a  manufacture  which  is  greatly  aided  by  steam  power,  for 
the  cutting  and  shaving  of  the  staves  ;  and  with  this  aid  the  barrels 
are  turned  out  of  hand  with  great  celerity  and  accuracy.  The  cost  of 
a  flour  barrel  (which  contains  196  lbs.)  thus  made  is  about  15  cents. 
The  employment  appears  rather  interesting,  judging  from  the  cheerful 
alacrity  which  one  observes  in  a  prison  workship  full  of  boys 
engaged  in  this  task.  The  secret  of  this  perhaps  is,  that  instead  of 
being  a  sedentary  occupation,  it  is  one  which  keeps  them  constantly 
on  the  move. 

The  demand  for  harness  and  saddl^^ry,  again,  advances,  pari  passu, 
with  the  rapid  advance  in  wealth  and  luxury  of  the  gold  colonies  ; 
and  much  of  this  increasing  demand  is  now  supplied  from  the  great 
workshops  at  Newark,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  New  York.  This, 
again,  is  a  branch  of  manufacture  found  suitable  for  prisoners  in 
America,  and  why  not  here  ? 

I  will  mention  another  large  class  of  manufactures  in  which,  I  regret 
to  say,  there  appears  some  risk  of  America  gaining  the  colonial  mar- 
kets at  our  expense;  and  I  view  with  peculiar  jealousy  any  encroach- 
ment by  America  on  these  our  legitimate  markets,  for  it  is  not  only 
the  actual  pecuniary  loss  to  ourselves  which  is  involved,  but  also  the 
substitution  of  commercial  relations  between  our  colonies  and 
America^  for  those  intimate  bonds  of  trade  which  we  have  hitherto 
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eDJoyed  with  them,  is  likely  to  tend  to  the  weakening  of  the  Sjrmpa- 
thies  which  now  constitute  almost  our  only  hold  on  our  colonial 
empire.  The  class  which  I  mean  is  that  of  ploughs  and  other  agri- 
cultural implements.  These,  as  constructed  in  Americ€^  are  for  the 
most  part  simpler  and  more  handy  than  ours,  and  much  cheaper ; 
better  adapted  than  the  corresponding  English  ones  for  subduing  the 
wilderness,  and  more  suited  to  the  means  of  the  pioneer  farmer. 
They  are  besides  usually  made  with  particular  reference  to  being 
easily  taken  to  pieces,  for  stowage  and  transport,  which  is  a  matter 
of  gix:at  importance,  because  the  freight  and  land  carriage  of 
implements  to  these  distant  regions  frequently  exceeds  the  first 
cost.  The  mention  of  agricultui*al  implements  leads  me  to 
the  last  class,  namely,  that  of  articles  which  are  neither  pro- 
duced, used,  nor  known  here  at  present,  but  which  are  foimd  to 
answer  well  elsewhere,  and  might  probably  be  introduced  with 
success.  There  are  doubtless  many  such  in  various  parts  of  the  world 
which  are  unknown  to  me,  but  the  one  to  which  I  wish  to  draw 
attention  is  the  American  '  horse-powers,*  as  it  is  called,  a  machine 
which  is  so  universally  used  in  America,  and  found  so  serviceable  and 
economical  on  small  farms,  that  it  is  surprising  it  has  not  as  yet  met 
with  attention  in  England,  and  the  more  so,  inasmuch  as  it  was  some 
time  since  favourably  noticed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  and 
made  the  subject  of  a  special  report,  by  desire  of  the  committee. 
Now  this  is  a  machine  constructed  almost  entirely  of  wood — simple^ 
plain,  and  requiring  no  particular  skill  in  the  manufacture ;  hence 
no  difficulty  could  attend  the  construction  of  them  in  prisons,  and  this 
opens  the  question,  whether  contracts  for  other  such  simple  imple- 
ments as  wheelbarrows,  shovels,  picks,  which  are  occasionally  required 
in  unusual  quantities  for  some  such  emergency  as  the  construction  of 
a  railway,  might  not  be  taken  in  our  large  prisons,  if  the  simple  tools 
required  for  their  manufacture  were  there,  and  the  available  labour 
were  organized  for  such  purposes.  Might  not  the  fear  of  a  competi- 
tion which  would  be  beyond  the  reach  of  intimidation  operate  as  a 
wholesome  check  on  the  occasional  unreasonableness  of  associated 
bodies  of  workmen  ?  There  are  many  other  articles  of  general  use, 
such  as  gates,  and  doors,  and  sashes,  which  are  made  on  the  wholesale 
plan  in  America  for  the  home  market  and  for  export  ;  and  these 
already  compete  with  our  home-made  ones  in  supplying  the  wants  of 
our  building  trade  in  England.  Why  should  not  these  American 
wares  he  excluded,  by  the  manufacture  of  them  on  the  large  scale  in 
our  prisons  ?  I  throw  out  these  suggestions  in  the  hope  of  provoking 
a  discussion  of  the  whole  subject. 
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The  system  of  dealing  with  young  offenders  which  of  late  has  been 
generally  adopted,  has,  on  the  whole;  been  so  successful  that  I  believe 
many  besides  myself  would  wish  at  least  to  try  whether  it  may  not 
produce  similar  results  on  those  of  a  more  advanced  age. 
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This  Section  has  now  for  the  first  time  announced  as  one  of  the 
heads  for  the  classification  of  papers — 'The  Treatment  of  Adult 
Ofifenders,  whether  in  Convict  Settlements,  Prisons,  or  Reformatories.' 
It  is  then,  surely,  of  great  importance  that  we  should  consider,  and 
consider  carefully,  what  are  the  means  which  have  produced  the 
diminution  of  juvenile  crime,  and  how  the  same  means  may  be  ap- 
plied with  equal  success  to  adults. 

I  confess  I  have  often  been  inclined  to  regret  the  name  which  has 
usually  been  given  to  our  system.  The  world  judges  more  by  the  name 
than  by  the  &ct,  and  I  believe  if  you  were  to  ask  even  all  those  who 
profess  to  take  an  interest  in  the  subject^  that  one-half  of  them  would 
say  that  the  system  which  has  worked  so  well  consists  in  taking  every 
bad  boy,  and  putting  him  thr6ugh  a  certain  process,  which  always  makes 
him  quite  good ;  indeed,  it  only  requires  to  be  improved  by  enabling 
us  to  take  every  boy  who  was  likely  to  become  bad,  and  thus,  one  by 
one,  extirpate  evil  from  the  world.  I  need  hardly  remind  you,  how- 
ever, that  the  one  portion  of  the  plan  would  much  resemble  the 
scheme  of  building  a  hospital  to  receive  all  those  who  were  in  good 
health  to  prevent  their  falling  sick,  while  the  other  resembles  the 
humane  proposal  of  two  men  to  conquer  an  army  without  bloodshed, 
by  catching  each  enemy  singly,  and  tying  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
Still  the  public  will  always  argue  that  if  the  reformatory  system  has 
worked  well,  it  can  only  be  by  the  reformation  of  individuals  that  the 
effect  can  have  been  produced. 

Now,  it  is  most  important  that  we  should  carefully  examine  what 
have  TeMj  been  the  causes  of  our  success,  and  how  £^  we  may  hope 
for  a  continuance  of  it  when  differently  applied.  I  have  always 
believed  that  our  mission  was  not  merely  that  of  improving  indi- 
Tiduals  in  detail.  Far  be  it  from  me  to  depreciate  the  value  or  the 
honour  of  such  a  tank,  or  to  say  that  it  ought  not  to  form  a  highly 
important  branch  of  the  work,  but  I  believe  that  our  mission  is  both 
hi^er  and  broader.  Our  object  should  be  to  war  against  crime — to 
endeavour  to  diminish  general  crime,  by  warring  against  that  tempta- 
tion which  we  so  earnestly  pray  that  we  ourselves  may  not  be  led 
into.  How,  then,  can  this  general  war  be  carried  on,  and  made  a 
war  of  extermination  ? — Not  by  a  separate  action  on  each  individual, 
bat  by  a  regular  system,  wherein  each  part  shall  receive  its  due  atten- 
tion. Our  aim  must  be,  first,  to  reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  tempta- 
tion to  the  uncorrupted  ;  secondly,  to  give  exactly  such  amount  and 
kind  of  punishment  to  criminals  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  promote  a 
cure ;  and,  thirdly,  to  take  speciid  care  that  their  return  to  society  be 
guarded  as  much  as  possible  from  temptation  to  relapse  again  into  crime. 

Forgive  my  repeating  that  we  ought  to  consider,  and  consider  very 
carefully,  what  shall  be  our  object  in  dealing  with  criminals.  Hitherto 
we  cannot  but  feel  that  it  has  been  '  the  vindicating  the  majesty  of 
the  law — ^the  compelling  a  criminal  to  expiate  his  offence  by  a  cor- 
responding amount  of  punishment,*  accompanied  by  a  sort  of  general 
idea  that  this  same  punishment  is  the  only,  or  at  least  the  best  means 
for  deterring  others  from  following  his  example. 
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Now,  a»  to  the  'vindication  of  the  law,'  .it  is  a  very  nice 
phrase ;  but  as  to  the  expiation  of  the  offence,  I  beg  to  deny  it 
altogether. 

An  offence  may  be  expiated  before  Gk)d  by  a  sincere  repentanoeu 
It  may  be  expiated  before  man  by  a  full  compensation  to  all  who 
have  been  injured.  But  expiation  by  a  forced  and  involuntary 
punishment,  entirely  passes  my  comprehension  or  beliefl  So  far 
it  is  simply  the  lex  talionis,  or  the  rule  of  tit  for  tat.  '  If  you  hurt 
me,  I'll  take  it  out  in  hurting  you  again.*  And  is  it  thus  that  the 
majesty  of  the  law  is  to  be  vindicated  ? 

This  principle  has  been  of  late  years  universally  condemned,  though 
I  think  there  are  few  who  have  seen  much  of  our  courts  of  justice 
who  will  deny  that  our  sentences  are  mainly  guided  by  it 

It  is  true  that  another  feeling  is  strongly  mixed  with  it— viz.,  the 
hope  of  deterrence.  This  is  a  sound  and  a  good  principle,  and  where 
successful,  a  means  of  lessening  temptation  to  those  who  have  not 
yet  fallen.  It  has  been  the  sole  influence  to  which,  of  late  years,  we 
have  trusted  ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  has  done  very  much  to 
lessen  the  increase  of  crime.  But  though  I  fully  believe  that  it  ought 
to  enter  largely  into  every  system  of  jurisprudence,  I  think  that  it 
requires  more  care  and  knowledge  of  the  subject  than  la  often  bestowed 
upon  it  to  use  it  to  the  best  advantage  ;  and  I  think  that  there  are 
other  influences  quite  as  powerful  that  may  and  ought  to  be  used 
with  it.  To  judge  accurately  what  deterrent  effect  a  certain  sentence 
will  possess,  we  ought  to  have  a  pretty  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  personal  habits  and  feelings  of  the  criminal  class,  and  to  know 
more  especially  what  really  is  the  nature  of  the  punishment  that  is 
awarded,  and  how  that  punishment  is  felt  and  estimated  by  the  criminal 
and  his  associates.  How  rarely  is  such  knowledge  accurately  gained, 
how  often  is  it  not  so  much  as  sought  for?  A  magistrate  who 
has  for  some  time  visited  a  neighbouring  prison  may  possess  it  if 
he  has  taken  sufficient  interest  in  the  subject  A  country  gentleman 
accustomed,  as  most  of  us  are,  to  studying  the  habits  of  the  lower  classes, 
would  occasionally  be  brought  in  contact  with  criminals;  but  a  very 
large  portion  of  us  must  feel  that  we  know  very  little  of  them  in  any 
other  state  than  when  they  are  brought  before  us  for  trial,  and 
when,  of  course,  all  their  thoughts  and  feelings  are  as  little  as  possible 
open  to  us. 

We  must  in  no  degree  measure  their  ideas  by  what  we  ourselves 
should  suffer  from  a  certain  amount  of  punishment,  but  we  must 
have  considerable  experience  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  their  own 
class,  to  judge  what  effect  will  be  produced  by  it,  eiUier  in  ^esse^  on 
the  convict,  or  in  '  posse  *  on  his  associates.  Now,  if  such  be  the  case 
with  magistrates,  how  much  more  likely  is  it  to  be  the  case  with  the 
higher  authorities  ?  I  believe  there  is  not  a  class  of  men  in  the 
world  more  worthy  of  all  respect,  both  for  high  talent  and  honour- 
able feelings,  than  the  higher  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law  in 
England.     I  believe  that  no  men  could  be  more  flt  to  manage  a  trial. 
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to  sift  the  evidence,  to  assist  the  jury  to  bring  a  true  and  fair  verdict. 
But  what  opportunity  have  they  for  knowing  either  what  effect  a  cer- 
tain sentence  will  probably  produce  on  the  criminal  before  them,  or 
still  less  what  effect  that  sentence  is  likely  to  produce  on  the  criminals 
yet  undetected,  or  on  the  still  larger  class  whom  we  hope  to  prevent 
firom  fidling  into  crime  ?  Nay,  how  oflen  have  they  an  opportunity 
of  knowing,  when  they  sentence  a  man  to  three  months*  imprison- 
ment, whether  he  is  to  pass  that  term  shut  up  in  a  large  room  with 
twenty  more  in  idleness,  or  in  picking  oakum  in  a  warmed  and  ven- 
tilated cell,  or  in  turning  a  crank,  or  on  the  treadmill? 

Were  we  to  ask  a  barrister  of  the  highest  talent  and  judgment 
how  to  cure  a  disease,  and  prevent  the  infection  from  spreading,  he 
would  answer,  '  Before  I  can  give  you  an  opinion,  I  must  not  only 
have  heard  that  certain  medicines  are  good,  but  I  must  have  tried 
them  and  watched  their  effect  on  different  constitutions;  before  I  can 
prevent  a  contagion  from  spreading,  I  must  know  the  nature  of  the 
disease  itself;  and  above  all,  I  must  know  what  is  the  nature  and 
strength  of  the  remedy  I  am  prescribing.'  Yet,  when  that  barrister 
is  made  a  judge,  he  is  called  upon  and  obliged  to  say  exactly  what 
doee  of  an  unknown  kind  of  imi)ri8onment  is  sufficient  and  neces- 
aary  to  cure  the  crimiual,  and  to  make  others  fear  to  follow  his 
example. 

But,  as  I  have  said,  there  are  other  influences  which  ought  to  be 
used  with  that  of  deterrence,  even  were  this  power  made  the  most  o£ 
I  do  not  now  speak  of  the  improvement  in  head  and  heart  of  the  mass 
of  the  people  by  a  sound  and  religious  education.  That  is  a  subject 
belonging  to  another  department.  I  mean  that  in  our  dealing  with 
criminals  we  have  other  means  of  warring  with  crime ;  and  if  we  have 
the  means,  we  cannot  be  justified  if  we  do  not  use  them.  How,  then, 
can  we  do  so  to  the  best  advantage  ? 

We  must,  as  I  before  said,  in  order  fully  to  grasp  the  question,  con- 
sider—first, how  to  reduce  the  temptation  to  the  uncorrupted ; 
secondly,  how  to  give  such  an  amount  and  kind  of  punishment  to 
criminals  as  shall  be  best  adapted  to  promote  a  cure ;  thirdly,  how, 
when  they  return  to  society,  to  take  care  that  (especially  at  first)  their 
temptation  to  relapse  shall  be  as  small  as  possible. 

Let  us  consider  these  three  points.  The  first  has  hitherto  been 
aimed  at  only  by  deterrence,  and  no  doubt  this  has  done  much.  Had 
criminals  not  been  punished,  many  more  wSuld  have  fallen  into  crime. 
But  there  are  other  means  which  we  can  and  ought  to  employ,  espe- 
cially that  of  the  removal  of  infection.  What  is  our  present  practice? 
A  regular  thief  ia  frequently  brought  up,  with  proofb  of  its  being  the 
third,  fourth,  seventh,  or  tenth  conviction,  and  sentenced  to  three 
months*  imprisonment,  although  it  is  just  the  same  sentence  which  has 
been  tried  and  has  failed  before.  After  every  such  remedy  tried,  the 
man  has  been  necessarily  turned  out  again  and  again  amongst  his  old 
asBociates — some  as  bad  as  himself,  some  but  little  corrupted.  Do  you 
suppose  that  he  will  come  out  and  tell  all  his  'pals*  how  wretched 
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he  has  been,  and  urge  them  never  to  risk  a  similar  punishment ;  or 
will  he  not  rather  bi*ave  it  out,  and  tell  others  not  to  be  frightened  at 
it  ?  If  so,  your  system  gives  but  little  deterrence,  but  much  and 
constantly  recurring  contamination,  and  this  very  contamination 
is  just  the  worst  temptation  to  the  uncomipted.  Could  the 
oflen-convicted  felon,  the  hardened,  regular  criminal  be  removed 
from  the  yet  uncontaminated,  would  not  crime  be  necesaarily 
diminished  ?  It  is  true^  indeed,  some  gentlemen  have  broached 
a  theory  which  one  can  hardly  speak  of  gravely,  it  is  so  absurdly 
plausible  and  wrong,  viz.,  that  as  the  supply  always  equals 
the  demand,  so  while  pockets  and  houses  exist,  there  will  always 
be  a  supply  of  nimble  fingers  and  crowbars  to  pick  and  break 
them.  By  the  same  rule  it  would  be  absurd  to  root  out  the  weeds 
from  a  ploughed  field,  because  you  would  thereby  create  a  demand  for 
more  weeds  to  come  there ;  or  that  the  removal  from  a  town  of  a 
great  number  of  cases  of  scarlet  fever  would  cause  an  equal  number 
of  healthy  men  to  be  attacked  by  that  disease.  The  gentlemen 
apparently  forget  that  weeds,  scarlet  fever,  and  criminals  are  not 
exactly  subjects  of  demand,  and  therefore  are  not  supplied  quite  so 
certainly  as  necessaries  of  life. 

If,  then,  we  can  gain  the  two  points  of  deterring  the  hitherto  un- 
corrupted  by  a  treatment  likely  to  appeal  to  his  peculiar  fears,  and  at 
the  same  time  guard  him  as  much  as  possible  from  contamination,  we 
may  hope  for  more  success  in  this  fii^  branch  of  our  object  than  we 
could  obtain  on  the  old  system. 

But  our  second  consideration  is  :  How  can  we  give  such  an 
amount  and  kind  of  punishment  to  criminals  as  shall  be  likely  to 
promote  a  cure  ?  What  has  been  our  practice  in  this )  We  have 
taken  the  criminal ;  we  have  removed  him  from  his  evil  associates ; 
we  have  placed  him  in  a  separate  cell ;  we  have  taught  him 
the  rudiments  of  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  weaving,  or  a  pretfy 
thorough  knowledge  of  oakum-picking ;  we  have  given  him  booki^ 
and  what  is  better,  the  services  of  an  excellent  chaplain  and  school- 
master to  direct  his  use  of  them.  Now,  all  this  is  good  in  its  way, 
but  is  not  quite  all  that  we  want.  Tailoring,  shoemaking,  and  weav- 
ing are  very  good  things  for  a  man  to  learn  ;  but  they  are  not  the 
trades  at  which  a  prisoner  fresh  from  jail  would  be  most  likely  to  get 
employment.  Neither  are  they  the  most  healthy  for  the  body  or 
mind  of  a  criminal.  Your  regular  town  thief  takes  to  them  readily, 
but  they  give  but  little  real  employment  for  his  active  mind.  While 
stitching  at  his  coat  or  shoe,  his  thoughts  have  plenty  of  time  to  revert 
to  his  fonner  occupations,  and  to  think  of  his  friends  whom  he  kft 
six  weeks  ago,  and  amongst  whom  he  hopes  to  find  himself  in  six 
weeks*  time.  At  night,  too,  he  is  less  tired,  and  more  inclined  to  re- 
miniscences than  is  desirable.  But  the  principal  evil  is  that  be  ii 
kept  for  an  arbitrarily  fixed  period  in  a  perfectly  unnatural  stated 
absolutely  removed  ft^m  all  temptation,  by  way  of  preparing  him  fcr 
the  natural  state,  with  a  more  than  ordinary  number  of  temptation^ 
incident  to  his  first  leaving  jaiL     It  is  as  though,  in  an  hospital,  ve 
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Bhotild  give  a  patient  the  best  possible  treatment,  but  keep  him  in 
bed  till  it  was  deemed  advisable  to  discharge  him,  and  then  tell  him  at 
OQoe  to  go  to  work  in  wet  and  cold.  The  mind,  like  the  body,  requires 
a  gradual  hardening.  Neither  will  endure  a  sudden  transition  with 
Bafetj. 

This  applies  with  equal  force  to  the  third  point  of  our  considera- 
tion, viz. :  *  How,  when  they  return  to  society,  can  we  take  care 
that,  especially  at  first,  their  temptation  to  relapse  shall  be  as  small 
as  possible  V 

Our  present  system  of  treating  adults  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  keep 
them  in  a  square  box  for  a  ceii;ain  arbitrary  period,  and  then  to  open 
the  gates,  and  turn  them  at  once  into  the  world  to  shift  for  themselves. 

Is  this  a  system  to  benefit  either  the  individual  thief  or  the  general 
public  ?  It  is  acknowledged  on  all  hands  that  a  discharged  prisoner 
is  not  the  most  eligible  of  servants.  Yet  we  must  allow  that  if  he 
can  get  no  honest  means  of  living  he  will  steal ;  and  even  while  we 
condemn  him  for  doing  so^  we  allow  that  he  must  do  it,  and  we 
pity  him. 

What,  then,  is  the  effect  ?  When  he  is  discharged — his  hands  and 
muscles  soft  and  unfit  for  hard  work — he  seeks  employment— either 
telling  or  concealing  the  truth.  The  number  of  those  who  tell  the 
truth  is  naturally  so  small  that  each  employer  is  afraid  to  be  the  one 
to  take  him — and  the  man  starves  or  steals.  The  rest,  i.e.  those  who 
conceal  the  truth,  are  probably  taken  into  employ,  and  very  oflen 
the  master  who  has  refused  the  truth-telling  servant,  whose  history 
he  knew,  and  therefore  knew  that  he  must  be  cautious  in  trusting 
him,  takes  as  an  honest,  unsuspected  servant  the  man  who  only  differs 
from  the  first  in  his  having  added  lies  to  thefb.  Can  we  blame  a 
man  who  conceals  the  fact  of  his  having  been  in  prison  ?  Even  our 
highest  authorities  on  the  subject  tell  us  that  it  would  be  fatal  to  a 
man's  chance  of  honest  living  if  the  police  were  to  know  his  history  ; 
because  they  would  tell  his  master  the  truth,  and  that  would  get  him 
turned  off.  If  so,  our  system  is  based  upon  a  concealment  of  truth  ! 
Is  this  defensible  ?  Can  we  sanction  that  when  a  man  comes  out  of  a 
cell,  warmed  and  ventilated  till  he  can  scarce  breathe,  unused  to  the 
external  air  (to  say  nothing  of  wind,  cold,  rain,  &c.),  with  hands  and 
muscles  soft,  and  unused  to  labour — the  only  trades  which  he  has  half 
learned  being  tailoring,  shoemaking,  or  weaving — trades  at  which 
some  inquiry  as  to  character  is  likely  to  be  made — he  should  be  com- 
pelled to  take  his  first  step  in  his  new  and  supposed  improved  state 
by  a  careful  concealment  of  the  truth?  Is  it  fair  or  just  to  the 
public  that  84,856  men,  besides  women,  should  be  annually  sent  forth 
with  the  sanction  of  the  highest  authorities  of  the  Government  for 
their  representing  themselves  as  honest  and  fit  for  places  of  trust  ? 
Nay,  not  only  our  authorities  sanction  it,  but  our  old  system  compels 
it.  Surely  it  would  be  much  better  for  the  public  to  take  these 
men  willingly,  when  they  would  be  forewarned  and  therefore  fore- 
armedy  than  unwillingly,  when  they  encounter  the  danger  without 
the  caution. 
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If  this  be  so,  our  great  desiderata  are — ^first^  to  deter  the  tmoon- 
taminated  by  the  dread  of  such  a  punishment  as  would  appear  parti- 
cularly repulsive  to  his  feelings  (not  to  the  feelings  of  some  clever 
theorist  who  has  no  acquaintance  with  the  class,  but  assumes  that  thej 
all  feel  just  as  he  does),  and  at  the  same  time  to  keep  him  as  far  as 
possible  from  the  contamination  of  old,  clever,  hardened  offenders. 

Secondly,  to  work  a  cure  on  the  prisoner,  he  must  not  only  be 
punished,  not  only  be  taught,  but  he  should  be  gradually  prepared 
for  freedom,  by  being  gradually  brought  into  such  a  state  as  he  is 
likely  to  find  himself  in  when  discharged ;  and  not  to  be  kept  in  a 
hothouse  by  way  of  preparation  for  being  turned  out  in  a  hard  frost 

Thirdly,  when  discharged,  he  should  be  if  possible  provided  with 
means  of  living  honestly  without  lying,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the 
public  should  be  as  far  as  may  be  guarded  against  receiving  him  quite 
as  a  man  who  had  never  gone  astray. 

But,  are  these  desiderata  possible  ?  I  think  that  the  system  called 
the  Beformatory  system  has  exactly  done  it  with  bo3rs;  and  that 
which  is  called  Captain  Crofbon's  system  has  done  it  with  Irish  oon- 
victs ;  and  the  system  of  Sir  Joshua  Jebb*8  Kefuge  at  Fulham  has 
done  it  for  female  English  convicts. 

All  are  modifications  of  the  same  system,  and  all  work  well,  thoogfa, 
in  my  own  opinion,  the  modifications  of  the  reformatory  schoob  have 
advantages  over  the  others.  In  them  the  length  of  the  detention, 
two  to  five  years,  in  place  of  three  months,  has  undoubtedly  proved  a 
strong  deterrent,  while  the  simple  physical  separation  has  prevented 
the  contamination  of  those  left.  In  places  where  it  has  worked  fully, 
there  is  not  such  a  thing  in  existence  as  a  thrice — scarcely  as  a  twice 
convicted  boy.  The  correction  of  the  offender  beginning  with  a  fort- 
night or  more  of  sharp  solitary  confinement,  then  a  long  period  of  hard 
work,  gradually  obtaining  more  liberty  and  more  indulgence  as  bii 
conduct  improves — with  a  constant  liability  to  return  to  prison  if  he 
makes  Ul  use  of  the  degree  of  liberty  he  has  acquired — ^is  as  good  s 
system  as  we  can  well  imagine  to  effect  a  cure,  and  to  fit  him  for  s 
return  to  the  world.  And  when,  so  far  as  we  can  see,  he  is  fit  to  be 
trusted,  he  is  not  at  once  thrust  out  to  seek  his  bread  unknown,  but 
is  permitted  to  go  on  trial  to  a  master,  with  the  knowledge  that  if 
he  be  found  not  only  stealing,  but  ^dle,  deceitful,  or  the  like,  he  will 
be  returned  to  the  reformatory.  No  one  can  take  him  in  ignoraiice 
of  his  character ;  he  will  usually  get  a  hard  place,  though  not  so 
hard  as  his  work  at  the  reformatory ;  but  he  will  have  an  opportunitf 
of  gaining  an  honest  character  that  he  can  show  fearlessly  and  truth- 
fully. 

The  Irish  convict  system  is  nearly  the  same-— only  the  solitsiy 
confinement  takes  a  larger  part  of  the  sentence,  and  the  licence  to 
work  in  freedom,  but  under  surveillance,  is  granted  for  a  shorter 
period ;  but  there  are  two  stages  in  the  gradual  progress  to  liberty 
between  the  solitary  imprisonment  and  the  licence — viz.,  the  strict 
hard  labour  of  Spike  Island  and  the  freer  labour  of  the  intermediate 
prisons.     The  same  system  has  partly  been  adopted  in  the  £D^Uii 
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convict  establishments  for  males — where  Pentonville  forms  the  first 
stage,  and  Portland,  Dartmoor,  &c.,  the  second ;  but,  unfortunately, 
the  third  and  fourth  stages — viz.,  the  intermediate  prison  and  the 
licence  to  work  under  surveillance,  are  wanting ;  and  the  transition 
from  the  strict  confinement  of  Portland  to  that  peculiar  state  of 
independence,  which  is  caused  by  having  nothing  to  depend  upon,  is 
mifortanately  abrupt.  But  the  female  convicts  have  the  same  ad- 
vantages as  the  Irish,  and  the  results  are  proportionably  successful. 

Finally,  if  this  be  true,  our  duty  is — not  to  dwell  merely  on  a 
school  where  some  individual  boys  may  be  reformed — not  upon  a  par- 
ticalar  treatment  of  convicts,  as  a  matter  set  apart  and  separate  from 
those  committed  for  shorter  periods,  but  to  look  upon  crime  as  a 
whole,  and  to  endeavour  to  diminish  it  to  the  utmost.  If  the  system 
which  appears  natural  and  truthful  has  been  sanctioned  more  or  less 
by  oar  convict  authorities  both  in  England  and  Ireland — if,  wherever 
it  has  been  tried,  it  has  succeeded  just  in  proportion  as  it  has  been 
more  or  less  fully  carried  out — if  the  system  pursued  with  boys  be 
pretty  well  identical  both  in  operation  and  success — surely  it  is  now 
high  time  to  throw  aside  the  barbarous  remains  of  our  old  system, 
and  assimilate  the  treatment  of  those  who  now  fill  our  jails  to  tliat 
which,  whether  under  the  name  of  the  Irish  convict  or  of  the  Refor- 
matory system,  has  both  the  force  of  reason  and  the  test  of  expe- 
rience to  prove  its  efficacy. 


TREATMENT  OP  YOUNG  OFFENDERS. 


The  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union.    By  Martin  Ware,  Jun. 

IT  has  been  thought  desirable  that  I  should  make  a  short  statement 
of  the  operations  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  during  the 
past  year  ;  not  so  much  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  the  nature  and 
objects  of  the  Union,  which  are  now  well  known  through  its  printed 
Reports  and  other  publications,  but  because,  supplying  as  it  does  a 
centre  of  communication  between  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  same 
work  in  all  parts  of  the  country,  an  account  of  its  operations  presents 
a  general  view  of  all  that  is  being  done  in  the  reformatory  move- 
ment. 

The  utility  of  such  an  Association  becomes  every  year  more  ap- 
parent. Interest  is  now  so  widely  felt  in  the  prevention  of  crime, 
and  the  reformation  of  criminals.  Institutions  for  these  purposes  are  so 
numerous,  and  the  experience  of  their  promoters  so  varied,  that  some 
oentre  for  the  diffusion  of  information  and  interchange  of  opinion, 
and  occasionally  also  for  combined  action,  is  most  desirable.  The 
Union  has  also  been  very  useful  in  promoting  the  establishment  of 
fresh  Refuges,  and  securing  their  efficiency  when  established,  by  advice 
and  asmstanoe  in  various  ways,  and  sometimes  by  pecuniary  grants. 
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Before  entering  npon  the  particular  subjects  which  have  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  committee  of  the  Union  during  the  past  year,  it 
may  be  interesting  to  state  the  present  condition  of  the  Beformatory 
movement  as  found  detailed  in  the  publications  of  the  Union,  and  the 
reports  of  the  Government  Inspectors. 

We  have  had  great  cause  for  thankfulness  in  the  spirit  which  has 
actuated  those  who  have  laboured  in  this  work  throughout  the 
country.  It  has  been  undertaken  not  by  mere  theorists,  but  by  those 
who  have  the  interest  of  the  unhappy  and  neglected  children  at 
heart,  and  are  willing  to  give  their  own  personal  exertions  in  further- 
ance of  this  object.  They  have  also  been  for  the  most  part  persona 
who  have  felt  that  the  work  is  evidently  a  Christian  duty,  and  who, 
in  all  their  schemes,  have  borne  in  mind  that  all  real  reformation 
must  be  based  on  religious  principle,  and  that  their  effoi'ts  must  be 
begun  and  carried  on  in  humble  reliance  on  the  Divine  assistance. 
The  result  has  been  that  while  there  has  been  a  rapid  increase  in  the 
number  of  institutions  for  the  prevention  of  crime  and  reformation  of 
criminals ;  there  has  also  been  a  careful  and  patient  attentien  to  the 
improvement  of  the  moral  and  industrial  training  to  which  the  in- 
mates are  subjected. 

The  number  of  existing  Beformatories  in  Great  Britain — by  which  I 
mean  those  certified  under  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act,  17  and  18 
Vict.  c.  86 — was,  according  to  the  Rev.  Sydney  Tumer^s  last  Report, 
on  December  31st,  1858,  as  follows — 


England — Boys  ....  34 

Girls ....  12 

Boys  and  Girls  i 

Wales        Bojrs  ....  i 


Scotland — Boys  ...  3 
Girls  ....  3 
Boys  and  Girls  .     4 


10 


48 

In  all  58  ;  of  which  six  were  for  Roman  Catholic  children,  viz.,  three 
for  boys  and  two  for  girls  in  England,  and  one  for  girls  in  Scotland. 

The  number  of  children  under  detention  in  the  schools  in  Great 
Britain  on  the  same  day  was  as  follows — 

Boys 2302 

Girls 495 


Total  2797 

These  figures  show  an  increase  of  six  Refoimatories,  and  of  474  juve- 
nile offenders  under  detention  during  the  year. 

The  number  of  Refuges  and  Industrial  Schools — by  which  I  mean 
those  not  certified  under  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Act,  but  including 
those  certified  under  the  English  and  Scotch  Industrial  Schools*  Acts, 
(20  and  21  Vict.  c.  48,  and  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  74)— cannot  be  so 
correctly  ascertained ;  but  those  in  Great  Britain  which  are  in  commu- 
nication with  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union  amount  to  87,  and 
contain  at  the  present  time  nearly  8000  inmates.  To  these  numbers 
should  be  addedabout  250  boys  in  the  ten  London  Shoeblack  Societies,  of 
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which  nine  are  Protestant  and  one  Roman  Catholic,  and  a  few 
voluntary  cases  in  certified  Keformatoiies,  and  we  have  a  total  of 
155  Institutions,  and  upwards  of  11,000  hoys  and  girls  under  pre- 
ventive and  reformatory  treatment  in  Great  Britain. 

In  Ireland  there  are  at  present  only  3  Keformatories  for  criminal 
children,  which  have  been  recently  opened  under  the  Irish  Act,  21 
and  32  Vict.  c.  103,  two  being  for  Protestant  and  one  for  Eoraan  Ca- 
tholic boys.  There  are,  however,  9  Industrial  Schools  and  Refuges  for 
voluntary  inmates,  of  which  3  are  for  boys,  4  for  girls,  and  2  for 
children  of  both  sexes. 

There  are  besides,  in  Great  Britain,  62  Penitentiaries  and  Homes 
for  fallen  females,  and  2  in  Ireland,  containing  accommodation  for 
more  than  200  inmates,  and  various  other  institutions,  which  may  be 
considered  auxiliary  to  the  reformatory  movement,  such  as  the  Dis- 
charged Prisoners*  Aid  Societies,  of  which  there  are  at  present  1 2  in 
Great  Britain. 

Two  important  Reformatories  which  have  come  into  existence  since 
last  October  deserve  particular  mention.  One  is  the  Middlesex  In- 
dustrial School  at  Feltham,  so  much  needed  and  so  loug  delayed.  It 
was  opened  on  the  ist  January  last,  and  is  intended  to  accommodate 
eventually  400  boys,  but  only  about  80  have  at  present  been  received. 
This  school  is  established  under  a  separate  Act  (17  and  18  Yict 
cs.  169),  and  its  support  is  derived  from  the  county  rates.  It  is  also 
peculiar  in  not  admitting  boys  above  14  years  of  age. 

The  other  newly-established  Reformatory  is  the  school-ship,  Com- 
vhM,  which  is  moored  off  Purfleet,  and  is  able  to  accommodate  200 
boys.  The  establishment  of  a  school-ship  on  the  Thames  in  the  place 
of  the  Akbar  has  long  been  a  subject  of  great  anxiety  to  the  com- 
mittee of  the  Union,  and  the  accomplishment  of  this  object  is  mainly 
owing  to  their  effort&  The  ComwcM  was  formerly  a  50-gun  frigate, 
and  was  granted  for  this  puri)ose  by  the  Admiralty,  who  also  afforded 
considerable  aid  towards  the  rigging  and  fittings  of  the  vessel. 

I  may  here  mention  with  satisfaction  the  statement  in  Mr.  Turner's 
Report,  that  out  of  the  772  cases  admitted  into  English  Reformatories 
during  the  past  year,  in  340  the  parents  are  paying  towards  their 
children's  maintenance.  In  addition  to  these,  the  parents  of  257  other 
children  admitted  in  previous  years  are  also  under  payment.  The 
total  amount  collected  from  parents  in  the  past  year  was  1 153/.  i6«.  8c/. 

With  respect  to  the  present  results  of  these  philanthropic  efforts  it 
is  difficult  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  them  at  the  present  time, 
while  so  many  of  the  institutions  are  in  their  infancy.  It  is,  however, 
very  satisfactory  to  find  that  their  influence  is  beginning  to  tell  per- 
ceptibly on  the  amount  of  juvenile  crime,  not  only  in  the  immediiate 
districts  in  which  Reformatories  are  situated,  but  in  the  country  at 
large.  The  number  of  juveniles  under  sixteen  sentenced  to  imprison- 
ment in  the  year  ending  September  30th,  1856,  was  13,981  ;  in  1857, 
ia,Soi ;  and  in  1858,  10,329.  The  diminution  of  commitments  for 
1858  was,  therefore,  above  17  |)er  cent,  as  compared  with  1857^  ^^^ 
above  26  per  cent,  as  compared  with  1856. 

69  LL 
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Several  Beformatories  and  refuges  have  not  their  full  complement  of 
inmates,  while  others  are  unahle  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  districts 
in  which  they  are  situated.  The  Union,  therefore,  undertakes  to  assist 
magistrates  who  are  desirous  of  committing  children  to  Reformatories^ 
by  procuring  their  admission  into  schools  where  there  are  vacancies. 
This  branch  of  their  operations  has  been  peculiarly  useful  in  the 
metropolitan  district,  and  the  want  will  still  be  felt  by  the  London 
magistrates  in  the  case  of  boys  above  fourteen  years  of  age,  who  are 
ineligible  for  admission  into  the  new  School  at  Feltham;  and  also  in 
the  case  of  girls,  for  whom  there  is  at  present  no  oounty  asylum* 
There  will  also  continue  to  be  many  cases  in  which  the  managers  of 
country  Beformatories  will  be  willing  to  receive  children  from  a  dis- 
tance, either  to  supply  vacancies,  or  in  exchange  for  childi'en  of  their 
own  whom  it  may  be  desirable  to  remove  to  a  distance  35  boys  and 
8  girls  have  been  received  into  certified  Beformatories  during  the  past 
year  (ending  ist  October,  1859)  through  the  iuterventicm  of  the 
Union.  The  Committee  have  also  been  the  means  of  obtaining  admis- 
sion for  36  boys  and  1 1  girls  into  various  uncertified  Befuges ;  making 
a  total  of  90  children  provided  for  in  this  manner  during  the  year. 

Another  subject  to  which  the  attention  of  the  Union  has  been 
directed  is  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act  (20  and  21  Yict.  0.  48),  which 
the  committee  have  endeavoured  to  bring  into  active  operation,  by 
disseminating  information  as  to  its  provisions,  and  by  bringing  the 
subject  before  the  notice  of  the  metropolitan  police  magistrates.  Up 
to  the  present  time  10  industrial  schools  have  been  certified  under  the 
Act  in  London  and  its  neighbourhood,  and  9  in  other  parts  of  £ng^ 
land.  Of  these,  6  are  for  boys,  8  for  girls,  and  5  for  both  sexes.  80 
fi9ir  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  however,  the  number  of  children 
as  yet  committed  to  these  schools  has  been  very  small,  probably  not 
more  than  20  in  all  England.  A«  another  pa])er  will  be  read  at  this 
meeting  on  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add  more 
on  this  subject  at  present. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  decrease  in  the  com- 
mittals of  juvenile  offenders,  to  which  I  have  before  alluded,  ought 
not  to  be  altogether  laid  to  the  credit  of  the  certified  BeformatorieSy 
but  is,  no  doubt,  in  part  the  result  of  uncertified  Befuges  and  Bagged 
Schools,  and  generally  of  the  persevering  efforts  of  those  who  have 
been  now  for  many  years  labouring,  in  various  ways,  for  the  benefit 
of  outcast  and  destitute  children.  The  general  interest  which  is  now- 
felt  in  certified  Beformatories,  and  the  liberal  grants  which  the 
Government  of  the  country  has  voted  towards  their  support,  have 
necessarily  led  the  committee  of  the  Union  to  devote  their  special 
attention  to  the  encouragement  of  those  intended  for  the  reception 
of  voluntary  inmates.  Under  these  circumstances  the  committee,  in 
common  with  the  great  body  of  those  practically  acquainted  with  the 
condition  and  wants  of  the  vagrant  and  destitute  children  in  the 
large  towns  of  England,  received  with  great  regret  the  minute  of 
Privy  Council  of  3i8t  December,  1857,  withdrawing  the  principal 
part  of  the  grants  in  aid  of  Industrial  Schoob  and  Befuges  for  the  re- 
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ception  of  voluntary  inmates.  The  steps  which  the  committee  have 
taken  to  induce  their  lordships  to  reconsider  this  minute  wore  stated 
in  a  paper  read  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  and 
the  correspondence  between  the  committee  and  Mr.  Adderlej  has  been 
aince  published  The  efforts  of  the  committee  have  unfortunately 
been  at  present  unsuccessful,  but  they  trust  tliat  the  supporters  of 
Industrifid  Schools  who  are  affected  by  the  minute  will  not  aUow  the 
matter  to  drop. 

It  is  evident  that  however  efficiently  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act 
may  be  worked,  the  number  of  children  who  can  be  convicted  of 
vagrancy,  and  committed  under  the  Act,  must  always  be  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  young  persons  who  are  suitable  objects  for  Bagged 
Schools  and  Refuges.  It  must  therefore  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  a 
fiur  share  of  the  money  devoted  by  the  State  to  tlxe  education  of  the 
poor  should  not  be  applied  in  the  training  and  itistruction  of  this  very 
numerous  and  dangerous  class. 

In  proportion  as  aid  from  the  Privy  Council  is  withdrawn  fi*om 
institutions  of  this  nature,  their  claims  on  private  benevolence  are  in- 
oreaaed.  The  committee  of  the  Unioiv  have  accordingly  opened  a 
special  fund  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  uncertified  Refuges,  and  they 
have  determined  that  all  Institutioiia  so  aided  shall  be  visited  by 
inspectors  appointed  by  the  Union,  in  order  to  see  to  their  efficiency 
and  to  the  proper  application  of  tUe  money.  This  fund  is  at  present 
of  small  amount,  but  eight  Refuges  have  already  received  grants 
from  it. 

The  subject  of  emigration  ia  one  which  occupies  much  of  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Union.  Mr.  'MaoGregor,  a  member  of  the  committee, 
Tiaited  Canada  in  the  00Tij>se  of  last  autumn,  and  was  enabled  to  make 
personal  inquiries  into  the  condition  of  emigrants  of  this  class  already 
settled  in  that  colony^  The  result  of  his  investigation  was  generally 
very  fiivourable,  an<X  he  obtained  promises  of  co-operation  from  the 
Government  emigtation  agents  in  various  towns. 

A  benevolent  gentleman,  much  interested  in  emigration,  having 
offered  to  provide  a  free  passage  for  a  limited  number  of  boys  from 
reformatory  institutions  who  could  be  properly  recommended,  the 
committee  Invited  applications  from  the  various  Reformatories  and 
Refuges  throughout  the  country.  59  boys  were  recommended,  all  of 
whom  w  ere  carefully  examined,  under  the  direction  of  the  committee, 
as  to  tjieir  attainments  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic,  and  in 
knowledge  of  the  Scriptures,  and  as  to  their  general  fitness  for  emi- 
gration; 21  were  rejected  or  withdrawn,  and  the  remaining  38  were 
se'at  out  to  Canada  in  the  early  part  of  the  summer.  It  should,  how- 
^iver,  be  remarked,  that  the  prospects  for  boys  in  Canada  are  not  so 
'good  as  formerly,  and  the  committee  of  the  Union  would  be  glad  to 
receive  information  as  to  the  opening  for  such  emigrants  in  other 
colonies.  I  may  mention  that  1 2  boys  have  been  sent  this  year  from 
St.  Giles'  Refuge  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  16  girls  to  Can- 
terbury settlement,  New  Zealand,  from  the  same  Refuge ;  and  the 
aooounts  received  from  sach  as  have  arrived  have  been  very  satisfactory. 

Ll2 
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A  sub-committee  has  been  zealously  occupied  during  the  past  year 
in  penitentiary  cases.  Two  female  missionaries  have  also  been  en- 
gaged seeking  out  those  unfoiiiunate  young  women  who  are  desirous 
of  abandoning  their  evil  courses,  and  directing  them  to  places  of 
shelter,  and  a  special  fund  has  been  opened  for  this  object.  During 
the  last  twelve  months  114  young  women  have  been  rescued  fit>m 
the  streets  by  this  instrumentality,  and  placed  in  asylums,  or  other- 
wise provided  for.  The  committee  have  also  published  a  handbook 
containing  a  brief  account  of  50  Penitentiaries  and  Homes  in  England 
for  £sillen  females,  of  which  18  are  in  London  and  32  in  the  country. 

For  the  purpose  of  encouraging  the  industrial  work  carried  on  at 
Keformatories  and  Kefuges,  the  Union  have  every  year  a  public  exhi- 
bition of  articles  made  at  the  various  institutions  throughout  the 
country.  The  last  was  held  at  Willis's  Booms  in  April  last,  when 
specimens  of  labour  from  41  institutions  were  displayed.  The  Union 
has  also  stalLt  at  the  Crystal  Palace  and  the  Kensington  Museum, 
where  samples  are  exhibited  and  orders  received. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  operations  of  the  year  may  be  mentioned 
the  grants  of  books  for  lending  libraries,  obtained  at  half  price  from 
tlie  Pure  Literature  Society;  the  reconmiendation  of  masters  and 
matrons  to  several  institutions ;  the  conducting  through  London  of 
boys  and  girls  passing  to  and  fi*om  country  Reformatories ;  and  the 
transmission  to  the  managers  of  institutions  particulars  of  inmates 
absconding  or  dismissed. 

The  committee  have  derived  great  encouragement  &om  the  friendly 
spirit  in  which  their  communications  are  received  by  managers  of 
reformatories  of  all  Christian  denominations,  and  fr^m  the  facilities 
afforded  them  for  acquiring  the  information  which  they  are  desirous 
of  disseminating.  They  sincerely  trust  that  the  same  sjrmpathy  and 
cordial  co-o|)eration  may  continue  to  exist,  and  that  all  who  are  en- 
gaged in  this  important  work  may  be  enabled  to  follow  with  patience 
and  perseverance  in  the  footsteps  of  Him  who  come  to  seek  and  to 
save  that  which  was  lost. 


On  the  Educational  and  Economical  Advantages  of  Taarge  as 
compared  with  Small  Reformatories.  By  the  Eev.  W'^illiam 
Fraser,  Free  Middle  Church,  Paisley. 

The  limited  consideration  given  to  this  subject  in  the  conference  of 
last  year,  its  vast  importance,  and  the  obviously  unsettled  state  of 
opinion  on  the  practical  questions  then  raised,  induce  me  to  offer  the 
results  of  further  investigation,  and  respectfully  to  solicit  a  fuller  and 
more  matured  discussion  of  the  issues  involved.  I  venture  the  more 
readily  on  this  course,  because  I  am  persuaded  that  one  of  the  chief 
means  by  which  the  Social  Science  Association  can  best  promote  the 
public   welfare   is    its    power  of  correcting  local,  and  necessarily 
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limited  experiences,  by  conclusions  resting  on  the  comparative  expe- 
rience of  all. 

In  dealing  with  this  subject,  I  shall  confine  myself  to  two  ques- 
tions. 

First  What  are  the  objects  of  Reformatory  Institutions  ?  and 

Second.  How  may  these  objects  be  most  effectively  realized  ? 

A  brief  answer  to  the  first  question  will  suffice. 

The  special  aim  of  Reformatories,  it  will  be  generally  admitted,  is 
twofold — namely,  to  give  a  new  mould  and  fresh  impulse  to  character, 
and  also  to  supply  the  means  of  maintaining  that  character  through 
lifa  If  our  Reformatories  are  really  to  be  effective  as  national  insti- 
tutions, they  must  not  only  check  the  vicious  habits  of  each  individual 
offender,  but  implant  and  foster  right  principles  ;  they  must  not  only 
be  active,  negatively,  in  preventing  the  infliction  of  social  injuries, 
but  active,  positively,  in  promoting  public  safety — in  short,  they  must 
convert  the  elements  of  our  social  waste  and  weakness  into  sources  of 
national  productiveness  and  power. 

This  necessitates  two  distinct  yet  co-ordinate  educational  processes 
— the  one  mental  and  moral,  the  other  manual — and  both  essential 
to  the  intelligence,  industry,  independence,  and  social  strength  of  the 
reformed  community. 

Admitting  this  to  be  the  general  aim  of  Reformatory  Institutions, 
and  admitting  also  the  necessity  of  this  union  in  the  education  of 
the  young,  the  second  question  here  presses  for  consideration — How 
may  these  twofold  processes  be  most  effectively  carried  forward  ?  how 
may  the  mental  and  moral  be  so  thoroughly  associated  with  the 
manual,  or  mechanical,  in  Reformatory  training  as  to  secure  the  per- 
manent recovery  of  the  offender,  and  place  within  his  reach  the  inde- 
pendence, quiet  enjoyments,  and  public  usefidness  of  industrial  life. 

The  history  of  benevolent  effort  on  behalf  of  juvenile  oflenders  pre- 
sents U8  with  many  interesting,  though  broken  theories  and  experi- 
ments, and  some  partial  successes  in  the  attempt  to  meet  these  prac- 
tical questions ;  but  I  pass  them  without  remark,  that  I  may  at  once 
direct  attention  to  the  working  of  those  Institutions  which  are  already 
most  effectively  meeting  the  greatest  number  of  our  difficulties,  and 
with  which  the  benevolence  and  the  statesmanship  of  the  country  have 
much  reason  to  be  satisfied.  Public  opinion  seems  divided  between 
the  two  classes  of  Reformatory  Institutions,  with  a  preponderance,  I 
think,  in  favour  of  large  Reformatories ;  and  the  question  to  be  consi- 
dered now  is :  Can  the  objects  above  s}>ecified  be  better  secured  in  large 
than  in  small  Reformatories,  and  are  the  differences  in  result  so  great 
as  to  warrant  the  €k)vernment  to  break  up  gradually,  and  ultimately 
displace,  the  small  Institutions,  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  Central 
or  Provincial  Establishments  f 

I  admit  the  difficulties  which  beset  this  subject,  and  the  plausi- 
bUity  and  force  of  some  of  the  arguments  urged  on  behalf  of  small 
Reformatories,  and  I  venture  only  under  strong  convictions  of  the 
importance  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  consequences  of  the  mistake 
mididf  to  press  on  you  opposite  conclusions. 
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The  educational  advanta^i^es  of  the  largest  Inntitntions  embracing 
the  two  departments  of  Reformatory  training — the  mental  and  moral, 
and  the  manual,  or  mechanical — are  so  great  as  to  make  coix^iariBon 
difficult.  The  young  offenders  thrown  into  our  Reformatories  from 
amid  the  simmering  and  seething  elements  of  poverty  and  filth,  igno> 
ranee  and  vice,  are  yet  rational,  responsible,  and  immortal  like  oar- 
selves,  with  minds  as  complicated  in  structure,  with  yearning  sympa- 
thies to  be  met,  and  with  moi*al  powers  to  be  as  sedulously  trained  as 
our  own.  Their  education,  when  entrusted  to  us,  should  proceed  on 
these  distinct  recognitions.  To  ignore  them  is  to  cast  aside  the  very 
forces  of  life  which  Reformatories  are  intended  to  mould  and  guide ; 
to  withhold  fi*om  the  sinking  and  sunken  young  thrown  on  our  care, 
often  by  the  wild  circumstances  of  a  life  which  they  could  not  con- 
trol, any  of  those  agencies  of  moral  and  industrial  training  which 
the  children  of  our  provident  day  labourers  and  artisans  ordinarily 
enjoy  is,  to  say  the  least,  highly  impolitic.  The  young  offenders, 
if  to  be  really  reformed,  must  be  thoroughly  taught :  a  love  of  know- 
ledge must  be  im]>arted,  respect  for  authority  and  law  estaMished, 
the  ambition  to  excel  aroused  and  guided,  the  social  sympathies  must 
be  cherished,  and  conscience  educated.  In  order  to  these  results  there 
must  be  the  energy,  prudence,  and  devotedness  of  an  accomplished 
teacher,  the  stimulus  of  class  competition,  and  the  power  of  sympathy 
of  numbers  wisely  wielded  on  the  side  of  right.  Well-regulated 
classes  of  lads  at  the  same  stage,  and  the  influence  of  sympathy  of 
numbers  and  of  public  spirit,  cannot  exist  in  small  Reformatories. 

To  make  up  for  these  obvious  defects,  it  is  argued  they  have  in 
small  Institutions  a  greater  facility  of  individualizing  character,  and 
meeting  idiosyncrasies  of  intellectual,  social,  or  moral  habit,  and  that 
more  of  family  influence  is  attained.  But  I  question  whether  the 
advantages  are  here  on  the  side  of  small  Institutions.  In  so  iar  as 
individualizing  character  is  concerned,  the  advantage  is  decidedly 
on  the  side  of  the  large  establishment,  because  some  of  the  higher 
qualities  of  character  can  be  brought  into  play  among  masses  only. 
A  boy's  character  having  within  it  the  elements  of  decided  power 
may  never  be  appreciated  because  it  had  no  opportunities  of  making 
itself  felt.  And  as  to  the  advantages  of  the  much-bepraised  'finmily 
principle,'  I  have  merely  to  say  that  they  must,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  be  mere  assumptions,  and  that  the  arguments  usually 
adduced  rest  more  on  the  romance  of  philanthropy  than  its  reality. 
With  boys  of  eight,  ten,  or  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  utterly  impossible 
to  reproduce  the  influences  of  natural  tenderness  and  reciprocated 
family  affection.  It  is,  whether  in  a  large  or  small  Institution,  bnt 
a  mere  expedient,  a  mere  artificial  construction.  The  family  model 
reproduced  is  in  any  circumstances  a  lifeless  thing  ;  a  flower,  faultless 
it  may  be  in  colouring  and  form,  but  without  fragrance ;  a  statue,  ex- 
quisite it  may  be  in  grace  of  outline  and  attitude,  but  altogether  with- 
out heart.  The  subtle  influences  of  home  can  never  be  reproduced  in 
the  history  of  the  young  life.  The  mere  reconstruction  is,  therefore, 
just  as  likely  to  be  influential  in  a  large  as  in  a  small  Institution. 
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Large  Keformatories  have  all  the  advantages  of  a  public  school,  and 
make  light  and  attractive  tasks  which  would  otherwise  be  rejected  as 
irksome  and  oppressive.  There  are  besides  branches  of  education  pos- 
sessing a  sustaining  moral  influence,  such  as  vocal  music,  which  can 
be  much  more  rapidly  and  effectively  taught  to  classes  than  to  indi- 
vidnalii. 

When  we  turn  from  the  mental  and  moral  to  the  manual  or 
mechanical  education  given,  the  advantages  are  altogether  and  un- 
questionably on  the  side  of  large  establishments.  In  small  Institu- 
tious  the  boys  must  be  trained  simply  to  field  labour,  or  learn  the  one 
trade  which  may  be  taught  in  them.  They  have  no  choice.  Their 
predilections  are  disregarded,  because  of  the  impracticability  of  main- 
taining trade  masters  to  instruct  them.  Is  it  wise  to  force  boys  to 
trades  they  dislike  ?  Will  they  not  escape  from  them  as  soon  as  they 
leave  the  Institution  ?  Do  we  thus  not  only  lose  the  expense  of  their 
past  education,  and  expose  ourselves  to  fresh  expense  in  subsequent 
punbhment,  but  are  we  not  deprived  also  of  the  industry  and  social 
strength  which  otherwise  the  community  might  have  gained.  In 
large  Institutions  like  that  of  Glasgow,  boys  get  their  choice  of  the 
following  trades  : — tailoring,  shoemaking,  joining,  smithing,  coopering, 
printing,  bookbinding,  tanning,  baking,  wood- splitting,  engineering, 
&c.  ^  Their  previous  decision  as  to  a  trade  is  made  known  at  once, 
or  they  take  time  to  deliberate.  They  then  enter  on  tlieir  work, 
and  prosecute  their  apprenticeship  with  energy  and  enthusiasm,  and 
show  a  most  encouraging  delight  in  turning  out  *  a  good  article.'  It 
is  found  to  be  of  immense  advantage  to  give  a  boy  an  opening  in 
any  trade  or  sphere  he  may  strongly  desire. 

The  only  objection  I  have  noticed  urged  with  any  effect  against 
these  proposals  is,  that  it  is  not  fair  to  the  honest  workman,  educating 
bis  own  children  at  his  own  expense,  to  have  the  competition  in- 
oreased  for  his  children  by  these  offenders  entering  the  labour  market 
at  the  end  of  their  confinement.  This  is  a  difficulty,  but  will  the 
industrious  workman's  burden  not  be  ultimately  lightened  by  a 
lessened  crime-taxation,  and  will  not  the  diffusion  of  the  various 
trades  taught  make  the  influx  of  workers  to  any  one  of  them  scarcely 
if  at  all  appreciable.  And  farther,  I  ask  those  who  would  teach  our 
Reformatory  boys  to  be  field  or  day  labourers  only,  is  it  fair  to  send 
them  all  out  into  that  one  field  of  labour  to  compete  with  the  chil- 
dren of  our  honest  and  industrious  peasantry.  Is  it  not  incomparably 
more  judicious  to  distribute  the  burden)  With  the  objection  to 
teaching  any  trade  whatever,  because  of  their  violation  of  law,  I  trust 
there  is  little  general  sympathy.  Had  the  young  offender  borne  the 
ordinary  punishment  of  thirty  or  sixty  days'  confinement,  he  might 
thereafter  have  acquired  the  trade  of  his  choice  and  been  compara- 
tively happy,  whereas  we  consign  him  through  life  to  a  form  of  labour 
from  which  he  at  first  instinctively  recoiled,  and  which  must  ever  be 
felt  to  be  oppressive.  The  violation  of  the  law  must  be  gittve  indeed 
to  warrant  punishment  like  this. 

The  economical  advantages  are  easily  ascertained.     The  following 
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extracts  from  the  Inspector's  report  show  that,  in  so  &r  as  money  at 
least  is  concerned,  the  outlay  is  greater  in  small  HeformatorieB,  with 
the  disadvantage,  at  the  same  time,  of  sending  the  boys  forth  to  the 
battle  of  life  miserably  equipped  for  it. 

In  the  return  of  receipt  and  expenditure  of  certified  Reformatory 
schools  for  1858,  I  find  results  like  the  following  pervading  the  whole 
statement : — 


Small                       Boys. 

Officen. 

Average  ooft  per  head. 

Catton  ...       9     • 

.     .     3 

• 

•     • 

£18       10           1 

Essex    .     .     .     17     .     . 

.     3 

• 

•     • 

21      4      0 

Aberdeen  .     .     27     .     . 

•     3 

■ 

•     • 

17  II     0 

Eossie,  Forfar  .     8     .     . 

.     .     2 

• 

•     • 

32  '9     6 

Large. 

Eedhill   .  .     .  263     .     . 

.  17 

• 

•     ■ 

22  10     0 

St  Bernard's  .301     .     . 

.  23 

. 

.           a 

16     4     0 

Glasgow     .     .412     .     . 

,     .  20 

. 

•          • 

13  15     0 

Two  results  appear — 

The  first  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  inmates  the  less  the  ex- 
penditure. 

The  second  is,  the  greater  the  number  of  inmates,  the  more  varied 
and  efficient  the  intellectual  and  industrial  training,  and  the  better 
fitted  will  the  lads  be  to  achieve  the  independence  of  a  self-reliant 
industry. 

On  the  plea  of  economy  there  is  thus  nothing  to  urge  on  behalf  of 
small  Reformatories,  but  much  to  demand  their  abolition. 

I  might  here  also  press  the  success  of  large  Reformatories  on  the 
Continent  and  in  the  United  States  of  America,  in  contrast  with  the 
almost  universal  feebleness  of  the  smaller  experiments,  but  the  argu- 
ment is  invidious,  and  I  cast  it  aside.  The  only  plausible  objection 
urged  to  this  last  aspect  of  the  question  is  the  difficulty  of  getting  men 
qualified  for  the  government  of  such  institutions.  It  is,  however, 
equally  difficult  to  find  suitable  masters  for  small  institutions.  Each 
class  of  institutions  requires  peculiar  aptitude  for  its  management. 
The  highest  qualifications  are  required  for  managing  the  smallest 
institutions.  They  are  confessedly  the  most  difficult.  It  is  easier  to 
control  100  boys  than  10  or  12.  I  admit  that  the  power  of  calm  and 
dignified  management  is  rare,  but  so  also  are  the  aptitudes  for  deal- 
ing only  with  individuals  or  small  groups  when  unsupported  by 
the  sympathy  of  numbers.  As  central  institutions  will  be  few,  it 
will  be  much  easier  to  find  suitable  men  for  them  than  to  find  the 
right  men  for  numerous  small  Reformatories.  Thus  the  objection 
goes  for  very  little. 

It  appears  to  me,  I  observe  in  conclusion,  that  we  must  guard 
against  two  extremes,  by  carefully  balancing  the  attention  to  the 
moral  and  the  manual  training.  It  is  not  wise,  on  the  one  hand,  to 
send  forth  to  a  world  which  still  suspects  him  the  young  reformed 
offender,  with  sedulously  fostered  sympathies,  a  thirst  for  knowledge, 
and  aspirations  after  an  honourable  though  humble  independence, 
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which  he  has  no  means  of  gratifying  ;  and  it  is  almost  criminal,  on 
the  other  hand,  to  send  them  forth  as  labourers,  soldiers,  or  sailors, 
trained  onlj  to  muscular  activity,  and  taught  only  so  as  to  be  raised 
bj  a  mere  glimmer  of  light  to  a  character  little  better  than  that 
of  kindly  and  docile  animals.  It  does  appear  to  me  essential  to  the 
permanent  and  thorough  reformation  of  the  young  criminal,  that  he 
be  well  versed  in  the  simpler  elements  of  an  English  education,  that 
he  above  all  be  brought  to  value  the  Word  of  God  as  his  guide-book, 
and  that  at  the  same  time  he  be  so  fully  equipped  by  the  power  of 
day  labour,  or  by  the  mastery  of  some  trade,  as  to  be  able  to  take 
a  firm  footing  among  his  fellow- workers  at  the  very  outset  of  his 
course  through  the  world. 

These  results  are  practicable  only  through  the  efficient  working  of 
large  institutions  of  two  or  three  hundred  boy^  and  therefore  it  is 
that  I  venture  to  express  the  earnest  hope  that  a  general  effort  will 
be  made  to  absorb  gradually  all  Keformatoiies  having  less  than  ninety 
or  a  hundred  boys  in  central  or  provincial  establishments,  with  large 
visiting  committees  who  will  secure  for  the  young,  as  &r  as  possible, 
the  kindly  offices  of  individual  benevolence. 


On  the  Effects  of  the  Youthful  Offenders  Acts  as  enforced  in 
Liverpool.    By  the  Rev.  Thomas  Carter,  M.A. 

Little  more  than  five  years  have  elapsed  since  the  first  Reformatory 
was  certified ;  there  are  now  about  fifty  institutions  of  the  kind  in 
operation  in  England  and  Wales. 

In  no  part  of  the  country  have  the  magistrates  more  largely  availed 
themselves  of  the  Youthful  Offenders*  Acts  than  in  Liverpool.  The 
results  already  attained  will  be  considered  satisfactory  and  en- 
couraging. 

The  average  number  of  commitments  of  juveniles  to  jail  in  the 
five  years  immediately  preceding  the  passing  of  the  Acts  was  1030 ; 
the  average  of  the  same  number  of  years  since  these  Acts  came  into 
operation  has  been  751 ;  the  highest  being  11 48  in  the  year  1852, 
the  lowest  486  in  1858  ;  whilst  the  daily  average  of  juveniles  in  jail 
has  &llen  from  1 10,  in  the  year  1854,  to  a  fraction  below  25  in  that 
ending  on  the  30th  September  last.  The  following  table  exhibits  the 
number  committed  to  prison,  the  number  remanded  for  inquiry,  and 
the  proportion  subsequently  sent  to  Reformatories  in  each  of  the  last 
£.Ye  years : — 


Committed. 

for  inquiiy. 

after  inc 

1855. 

.     .      990  . 

.     .     .        27      .      .     . 

•        19 

1856 . 

.     .      995  .     . 

.      .      .      254     .     .     . 

•      133 

1857. 

•     .     793  •     ■ 

.      .     .     467      .     .      . 

•      233 

J858. 

.     .     486  .     . 

.      .      .      287     .      .     . 

•     "7 

1859. 

.     .     492  .     . 

.     .      277      .      .     . 
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In  all  eases  where  it  has  been  possible  to  do  so,  the  parental  respon- 
sibility has  been  enforced,  and  the  amount  actually  received  on  this 
behalf,  is  between  240Z.  and  250^  a-year ;  and  though  recourse  has 
been  had  in  many  cases  to  the  extremities  directed  by  the  law,  of 
distraint  or  imprisonment  in  default  of  payment,  I  am  not  aware  of  a 
single  instance  of  oppression. 

But  the  falling-off  in  the  commitments,  and  the  marked  reduction 
in  the  daily  average  in  prison  (results  fairly,  I  really  believe,  attri- 
butable to  the  operation  of  the  Youthful  Offenders*  Acts),  are  not  the 
only  beneficial  effects.  All  the  gangs  of  juvenile  thieves  have  been 
completely  broken  up,  and  a  salutary  dr^ul  of  the  oonsequenoeti  of 
neglect  of  their  children  has  also  been  excited  in  the  minds  of  parents 
who  are  now  known  to  be  more  careful  to  prevent  their  children 
wandering  in  idleness  about  the  streets,  and  so  contracting  criminal 
habits. 

Not  the  least,  however,  of  the  advantages  which  have  resulted  from 
the  reformatory  action  is  to  be  found  in  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
children  themselves  who  have  been  subjected  to  it. 

From  nine  of  the  twenty-three  Reformatories  in  different  parts  of 
•the  kingdom  to  which  juveniles  have  been  consigned  from  Liverpool,  I 
have  obtained  returns  giving  the  character  when  received  and  the 
present  condition  and  circumstances  of  the  earlier  cases  confided  to 
their  care.  These  returns  embrace  85  children,  of  whom  most  had 
been  frequently,  several  six  or  seven  times  previously  convicted  : — 

3  are  reported  as  promising  when  received, 
16  as  doubtful, 

22  as  indifferent,  idle,  and  ignorant,  but  not  vicious, 
24  as  bad  and  wicked,  and 

20  as  thoroughly  depraved. 

85 

Their  present  condition  may  be  epitomized  as  follows  : — 

42  are  still  under  treatment,  and 

43  have  been  discharged. 

Of  those  still  under  detention, 
2  have  shown  no  signs  of  amendment, 
19  have  improved,  and  are  holding  out  promise  of  doing  well, 
whilst 

2 1  are  going  on  very  satisfactorily. 

Of  the  43,  who,  after  a  discipline  on  the  average  of  two  years 
and  two  months'  duration,  have  been  discharged, 
5  have  been  transferred  to  other  institutions,  and  nothing  certain 
ascertained, 

1  died, 

2  absconded,  and  are  known  to  have  left  the  country, 
2  are  doubtful, 

4  have  relapsed  into  crime. 
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2  have  enlisted, 

6  have  emigrated,  and  have  been  well  reported  of,  and 
21  have  been  provided  with  employment,  or  restored  to  friends, 
and,  as  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  are  still  possessing  good 
characters,  and  are  conducting  themselves  creditably. 

Thus  there  is  a  reasonable  hope  to  believe  that  seventy-nine  per  cent. 
of  these  poor  destitute  and  dangerous  children  have  been  rescued 
from  the  criminal  classes ;  and  when  it  is  remembered  that  these  were 
the  earlier  cases — children  who  principally  had  lived  for  a  long  period 
in  a  career  of  crime,  and  who  were,  therefore,  the  least  likely  to  be 
influenced  by  reformatory  restraint  and  discipline,  it  will  be  ad- 
mitted that,  so  far  at  least  as  they  are  concerned,  the  Reformatory 
action  has  been  successful. 

I  may  be  permitted  here  briefly  to  explain  the  method  of  working 
the  Reformatory  Acts  in  use  in  Liverpool.  When  a  child  under  i6 
years  of  age  is  charged  with  any  ofience  punishable  by  fourteen  days* 
imprisonment,  the  rule  of  the  magistrates  is  to  commit  to  prison  on 
a  general  remand  of  a  week,  during  which  time  a  superior  officer  of 
the  jail,  who  has  voluntarily  taken  this  task  upon  himself,  directs 
inquiries  to  be  made  personally  through  the  agency  of  an  officer  spe- 
cially assigned  to  the  duty,  into  the  domestic  condition  and  circum- 
stances of  the  child,  its  own  character,  and  the  character  of  its 
parents.  Great  care  is  taken  to  obtain  the  most  accurate  information, 
and  at  the  termination  of  the  remand  the  result  is  made  known  to  the 
magistrate,  who,  with  all  the  facts  l>efore  him  in  a  reliable  form,  then 
decides  on  the  desirableness  of  the  child's  commitment  to  a  Reforma- 
tory. If  committed,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  officer  above  alluded  to, 
on  receipt  of  instruction  to  that  effect  from  the  Home  Office,  through 
the  Inspector  of  Reformatories,  to  apply  for  an  order  against  the 
parents  for  such  a  contribution  towards  the  child's  maintenance  as 
the  circumstances  of  the  parties,  of  which  he  had  previously  informed 
himself^  will  justify ;  that  order  obtained,  his  duty  then  requires  him 
to  receive  the  amount  as  directed  by  the  magistrate,  and,  in  event  of 
arrears  or  default,  to  adopt  the  measures  prescribed  by  the  Acts  for 
enforcing  payment.  By  this  simple  agency,  no  danger  can  arise  either 
of  suitable  cases  escajung  or  of  improper  ones  being  sent  to  reforma- 
tory treatment ;  nor — the  circumstances  of  the  parents  being  tho- 
roughly known— -can  any  undue  severity  be  visited  upon  them,  or  any 
immunity  from  their  proper  liability  be  obtained.  In  small  commu- 
nities these  duties  may  be  performed  through  the  agency  of  the  police ; 
but  that  instrumentality  when  tried  in  Liverpool  utterly  failed,  and 
satis&ctory  results,  such  as  have  been  obtained  there,  will  be  most 
likely  to  arise  where  similar  means  are  adopted. 
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On  Certified  Industrial  Schools,  their  Principle  and  Actual 
Operation,  with  a  Consideration  of  the  Act  by  which  they  are 
established.    By  Mary  Carpenter. 

[Owing  to  want  of  room  the  greater  part  of  this  paper  is  omitted.] 

At  tlie  close  of  the  Spring  Session  of  1857,  the  Industrial  Schools 
Bill  became  an  Act,  giving  to  magistrates  the  power  to  enforce 
attendance  at  Industrial  Feeding  Schools  of  children  subjecting  them- 
selves to  police  interference  by  vagrancy,  mendicancy,  or  petty  infringe- 
ment of  the  law,  and  to  require  payment  from  the  parents  of  such 
children  to  the  supporters  of  the  school  Two  years  have  passed,  and 
the  supporters  of  the  measure  are  as  anxious  as  formerly  that  it  should 
be  effectively  carried  out.  Th6  Committee  of  Council  on  Education 
have  relied  on  these  schools  to  supply  the  need  existing  for  Ragged 
Schools,  and  have  offered  a  sum  not  exceeding  'jL  los,  per  annum 
towards  the  maintenance  of  each  committed  child.  And  yet  the  Act 
has  virtually  remained  a  dead  letter.  Eighteen  schools  were  certified 
by  the  Committee  of  Council  before  August  16,  1859.  Returns  have 
been  made  by  13  of  them  ;  7  of  the  13  have  not  received  a  single 
child  committed  by  the  magistrates ;  and  to  the  remaining  6  only  14 
were  sent  under  sentence  up  to  the  20th  of  August,  4  being  the 
greatest  number  in  any  one  school  throughout  the  kingdom.  At  the 
same  time  that  there  are  only  18  certified  schools  in  England,  of 
which  9  at  least  are  in  London,  there  are  many  large  Industrial  or 
Ragged  Schools  in  densely-populated  and  poor  neighbourhoods,  the 
managers  of  which  will  not  certify  them,  and  therefore  will  not  put 
themselves  in  a  position  to  be  able  to  receive  the  class  of  children  for 
whom  the  Act  was  intended.  There  must  be  some  serious  reason  for 
this.  When  we  recollect  the  rapidity  with  which  Reformatories 
sprang  into  existence,  at  least  25  in  the  first  two  years,  children  being 
thankfully  sent  to  them  by  judges  and  magistrates,  while  among  all 
the  certified  Industrial  Schools  not  more  than  two  or  three  have  been 
actually  set  on  foot  to  carry  out  this  Act  (most  of  the  schools  certified 
having  been  previously  in  existence),  we  must  perceive  that  there  are 
some  features  of  it  which  interfered  with  its  due  administration.  Let 
us  consider  them. 

First,  there  is  a  want  of  proper  provision  for  the  pecuniary 
support  of  the  schools.  This  is  a  very  serious  hindrance.  Bene- 
volent individuals  may  be  willing  to  do  much,  both  in  time  and 
money,  but  it  cannot  be  expected  that  many  will  be  found  who  both 
can  and  will  entirely  maintain  40  or  50  children,  sent  by  magistrates, 
for  a  year,  before  receiving  anything  for  their  food  and  clothing,  and 
then  only  3*.  a- week,  or  7^.  10*.,  not  half  of  what  is  allowed  for  every 
convicted  child  sent  to  a  Reformatory.  Half  of  the  rent  is  also  given, 
and  a  trifle  towards  the  providing  industrial  work,  with  a  capitation 
of  5«.  per  annum  for  each  industrial  scholar.  Persons  contemplating 
the  establishment  of  a  certified  Industrial  School  must  prepare  pre- 
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mises,  engage  suitable  officials,  make  provision  for  intellectual  and 
industrial  trainings  and  furnish  the  house,  and  complete  every  arrange- 
ment before  the  school  can  be  certified ;  and  nothing  will  be  given 
towards  the  salaries  of  teachers  unless  they  happen  to  be  certificated, 
for  the  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  decline  to  educate  this 
class.  All  this  presents  a  great  obstacle  to  the  establishment  of 
schools,  as  well  as  a  difficulty  in  carrying  them  on. 

Secondly,  the  provision  that  the  managers  are  to  obtain  the  payments 
of  the  parents  is  most  objectionable.  It  establishes  a  wrong  relation 
between  the  parents  and  managers,  and  is  so  anno3ring  that  it  will  be 
felt  by  most  to  be  preferable  to  give  up  the  money  to  be  so  obtained 
rather  than  to  incur  the  odium  of  thus  collecting  petty  payments.  In 
the  Bristol  School,  weekly  visits  to  the  parents  have  not  obtained  any- 
thing from  more  than  one  out  of  four,  and  in  that  case  the  father  was 
living  separated  from  his  wife,  and  was  previously  allowing  her  39.  a- 
week  for  the  boy,  which  was  diminished  by  the  magistrates  to  28,  6d, 
to  be  paid  to  the  schooL 

The  third  and  most  serious  difficulty  is  the  restriction  of  the  terms 
of  the  Act  to  such  children  as  are  *  taken  into  custody  on  a  charge  of 
vagrancy  under  any  local  or  general  ^ct.*  Now,  such  children  can, 
after  imprisonment,  be  sent  to  a  Reformatory ;  some  with  no  more 
serious  accusation  have  been  actually  sent  to  the  Red  Lodge  Reforma- 
toiy,  when  it  has  been  necessary  to  remove  the  child  and  place  her 
under  safe  keeping.  In  most  cases  such  children  could  be  sent  to  the 
workhouse  ;  and  were  our  poor-houses  properly  provided  with  good 
Industrial  Schools,  managed  by  persons  who  had  more  than  a  pecuniary 
and  official  interest  in  their  welfare,  there  might  be  little  need  for  the 
Act  to  be  passed,  or  for  any  other  Industrial  Schools.  But  as  it  is, 
nnless  magistrates  were  actuated  by  a  great  anxiety  to  work  out  the 
Act,  which  will  make  them  regard  rather  the  spirit  than  the  precise 
letter  of  the  law,  it  will  remain,  as  at  present,  virtually  a  dead  letter. 
The  Vagrant  Act  will  not  of  itself  prove  sufficient,  for  even  in  cases 
where  magistrates  have  expressed  their  full  willingness  to  bring  it  to 
bear  on  this  class  of  children,  they  have  not  felt  that  they  could  empower 
thepolioe  to  carry  it  out. 

How,  then,  can  the  Act  be  adapted  to  carry  out  the  principle  of 
prevention  on  which  it  is  founded  f 

First.  As  the  Act  is  intended  to  carry  out  an  action  which  has  not 
hitherto  been  brought  to  bear  on  those  of  the  population  who  are  pre- 
paring themselves  to  be  paupers  and  criminals,  there  must  be  a  distinct 
elause  defining  those  who  are  the  subjects  of  it. 

The  fifth  clause  of  the  Bill,  as  originally  prepared  and  brought  in 
by  Sir  Stafford  Northcote,  Mr.  Adderley,  and  Mr.  Headlam,  would 
anBwer  the  purpose. 

'  The  police  may  take  into  custody  any  child  who  may  be  found 
begging,  or  committing  an  act  of  vagrancy ;  and  also  any  child  who 
may  be  found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  h^hways,  or  sleeping  thereon 
at  night,  and  not  having  any  home,  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or 
proper  guardianship,  or  any  lawful  or  visible  means  of  subsistence ;  or 
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any  cbild  frequentitig  a  house  of  ill-fame^  or  any  child  fotind  drank  or 
disorderly.' 

8nrely  it  is  no  infringement  of  the  'liberly  of  the  subject'  to 
require  a  bond  from  a  parent  that  his  child  shall  not  be  guilty  of  such 
misdemeanours  as  these ;  and  if  he  cannot  give  such  security,  to  place 
the  child  in  a  school. 

Secondly.  As  originally  proposed  by  the  first  Beformatory  Con- 
ference, and  inserted  in  the  first  draft  of  the  present  Act,  the  parish 
shall  pay  a  sum  for  maintenance  to  the  managers  (30.  per  week), 
recovering  the  whole,  or  part,  from  parents,  if  any ;  or  if  not,  firom 
the  pansh  to  which  the  child  belongs. 

Tidrdly.  The  Committee  of  Council  on  Education  shall  not,  as  at 
present,  make  any  grant  for  maintenance  to  the  managers,  but  shall 
give  half  the  expenses  of  rent  and  instruction,  as  originally  provided 
in  the  minute  of  June,  1856. 

May  the  legislators  of  our  country  earnestly  consider  these  things, 
and  not  cease  from  their  labours  until  they  have  done  all  that  a  legis- 
lature can  do  to  arrest  this  growing  eviL  For  these  young  beings,  the 
wretched  children  of  dissolute  parents,  or  unfortunate  orphans,  to 
whom  no  one  feels  as  a  guardian,  continue  to  live  in  their  dens  of 
iniquity,  to  swarm  in  our  streets,  to  levy  a  costly  maintenance  on  the 
honest  and  industrious,  to  rise  up  to  be  the  parents  of  a  degraded 
progeny  of  pauper  children,  or  to  require  an  expensive  nudntenanoe 
in  our  Eeformatories. 


The  Establishment  and  Progress  of  the  Manchester  Certified 
Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools,  and  the  Application  of  the 
Industrial  Schools*  Act     By  Joseph  Adshead. 

The  Manchester  Ragged  and  Industrial  School,  the  parent  institu- 
tion of  its  class  in  that  district,  was  established  in  September,  1846, 
and  amongst  the  earliest  establishments  of  the  kind  in  the  provinces, 
Birmingham  and  Bristol  being  contemporary  in  respect  to  date. 

During  the  first  year  one  hundred  and  sixteen  destitute  and  igno- 
rant children  derived  substantial,  and  it  may  be  hoped,  permanent 
benefit  from  the  fostering  care  of  the  institution,  and  it  was  gratifying 
to  find  that  those  who  left  the  school  to  enter  upon  spheres  of  regular 
occupation,  uniformly  conducted  themselves  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
meet  the  approval  of  their  employers. 

There  have  passed  through,  and  have  left  the  school,  during  the 
twelve  years  of  its  operations,  1147  young  persons,  about  two-thirds 
boys  and  about  one-third  girls.  About  600  were  under  10  years  of 
age,  350  under  12,  and  about  200  under  16  years  of  age. 

About  520  had  parents  living,  450  fatherless,  above  100  motherless, 
and  nearly  80  orphans. 

Above  750  were  match-sellers,  beggars,  pickpockets,  sweeps,  street- 
singers,  ikc,  and  about  400  of  no  occupation ;  about  900  were  unable 
to  read,  200  able  to  read,  and  50  able  to  read  and  write. 
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As  to  the  disposal  of  the  children,  nearly  200  have  gone  to  other 
schools,  about  300  have  left  without  having  assigned  any  reason,  or 
have  left  the  town,  about  150  have  returned  to  beg,  <&c.,  and  nearly 
500  have  obtained  employment,  and  it  may  be  said  of  this  latter 
number,  numerous  communications  from  time  to  time  have  been 
received  of  the  satisfactory  manner  in  which  those  who  have  lefl  the 
schools  are  conducting  themselves;  many  of  whom,  but  for  the 
moral,  religious,  and  industrial  training  received  at  the  schools, 
might  have  been  the  inmates  of  our  jails,  common  pests  to  the  com- 
munity, swelling  the  number  of  criminal  statistics. 

The  principles  upon  which  the  schools  are  based,  are  embodied  in 
the  trust  deed  of  the  institution  to  the  following  import : 

*  The  objects  of  the  institution  are  the  education  of  such  vagrant, 
ciiminal,  and  other  children,  as  the  committee  for  the  time  being 
may  deem  worthy  of  their  sympathy,  such  education  being  based 
upon  scriptural,  but  not  sectarian  principles;  also,  that  all  shall 
receive  industrial  education,  and  whenever  practicable,  situations  shall 
be  obtained  for  all  deserving  children  when  they  leave  the. schools.' 

Such  are  the  governing  elements  by  which  the  operations  of  the 
Manchester  Bagged  and  Industrial  Schools  are  carri^  out,  and  such 
is  th«  unsectanan  character  of  its  General  Committee,  that  it  is  but 
a  reflex  of  the  principles  above  enunciated,  co-operating  as  they  do 
most  harmoniously  for  the  general  weal  of  the  institution.  I  now 
refer  to  the  application  of  the  powers  of  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act 
in  Manchester,  and  the  difficulties  connected  therewith. 

The  Manchester  Industrial  Schools  were  certified  in  April,  1859, 
and  I  wrote  the  following  letter  to  Mr.  Maude,  the  city  stipendiary 
magistrate,  to  the  following  effect,  giving  him  intimation  of  the  same  : 

Manchester  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools, 
Ardwick  Green,  May  i6,  1859. 
'  DxAB  Sib, 

'  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  in  1856  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  of  the 
city  was  held  in  the  Mayor's  Parlour,  Town  Hall,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  into 
consideration  the  desirableness  of  petitioning  the  Legislature,  that  powers  similar 
to  those  contained  in  the  Act  of  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  74,  hotter  known  as  *The 
Dnnlop  Act,'  which  related  only  to  Scotland,  should  also  be  extended  to  England. 

Since  that  period,  after  various  delays  and  amendments,  an  Act  has  passed  the 
Legislature,  entitled,  'The  Industrial  Schools' Act,' ao  &  ai  Yict.  cap.  48,  in- 
tended to  give  similar  powers  to  those  contained  in  'The  Dunlop  Act.'  The 
measure  propoees  '  to  make  better  provision  for  vagrant,  destitute,  and  disorderly 
children,  and  for  the  extension  of  industrial  schools.'  It  empowers  the  taking 
into  custody  '  young  persons  under  fourteen  years  of  age  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy, 
nnder  any  local  or  general  Act.'* 

The  Act  farther  provides  that  the  child  taken  into  custody  may  be  sent  to  an 
indottrial  school,  the  managers  of  which  are  willing  to  receive  it  for  detention  not 


*  The  original  draft  of  the  Bill  was  much  more  definite  as  to  the  character  and 
circumstances  of  the  young  persons  to  be  taken  into  custody,  as  indicated  in  the 
following  terms : — *  The  police  may  take  into  custody  any  child  who  may  be  found 
begging,  and  also  any  child  who  may  be  found  wandering  in  the  streets  or  high- 
ways, or  sleeping  thereon  at  night,  or  not  having  any  home  or  settled  place  of 
abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  or  any  lawful  or  visible  means  of  support.' 
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exceeding  a  week,  while  due  inquiry  is  made  respecting  the  same.  The  parent  or 
guardian  may  give  assurance  of  good  behaviour  for  twelve  months.  If  committed 
to  an  Industriid  School,  compulsory  payment  of  not  exceeding  3s.  per  week  may 
be  enforced,  which  amount  may  be  diminished  at  the  discretion  of  a  magis- 
trate. No  child  shall  be  detained  in  any  Iridustrial  School  beyond  the  age  of 
fifteen  years  against  his  consent.  The  child  may  be  dischart^  at  any 
period  during  detention  at  the  Industrial  School,  upon  the  magistrate's  receiving 
satisfactory  assurance  or  undertaking  for  good  behaviour,  or  u()on  the  young  per- 
son being  able  to  obtain  employment  Penalties  may  be  enforced  against  parties 
withdrawing  or  harbouring  young  persons  committed  to  industrial  schools.  The 
Act  also  provides  for  a  due  regard  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  parent  or  guar- 
dian of  young  persons  committed  under  the  powers  of  the  Act. 

The  preceding  are  some  of  the  leading  features  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act, 
the  powers  and  provisions  of  which  will  especially  meet  the  cases  of  those  young 
persons  frequently  denominated  '  Citv  Arabs,*  and  I  ana  desired  to  inform  you,  and 
the  bench  of  city  magistrates,  that  the  Manchester  Ragged  and  Industrial  Schools 
at  Ardwick  Green  are  duly  certified  by  the  Committee  of  Privy  Ck>uncil  on  Eda- 
cation,  London  OazetUf  April  8th,  1859,  to  carry  out  the  objects  contemplated  in 
the  Industrial  Schools'  Act. 

In  addition  to  the  day  school  accommodation  afforded  for  300  young  persons, 
there  is  a  dormitory  accommodation  for  100  male  and  female  children — a  provision 
made  anticipatory  of  the  requirements  of  the  Act  referred  to — and  I  would  state 
that  the  managers  of  the  Ardwick  schools  will  have  much  pleasure  in  most  cor> 
dially  acting  with  the  city  magistrates  in  their  endeavours  to  carry  out  the  objects 
sought  to  be  attained  by  the  provisions  of  the  Industrial  Schools'  Act. 

I  scarcely  need  further  remark  that  the  provisions  propose  are  not  for  ciiminal 
children  (a  provision  is  made  for  that  class  under  the  Youthful  Offenders'  Refor- 
matory Acts,  17  &  18  Vict.  cap.  86  and  87),  but  only  for  vagrant,  destitute,  and 
disorderly  children,  taken  *  into  custody  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  under  any  local 
or  general  Act.' 

The  managers  of  the  Ardwick  Schools  would  respectfully  suggest  the  desirable- 
ness of  periodical  visits  by  the  magistrates  to  the  Institution,  with  a  view  of  more 
intimately  enlisting  their  sympathies  in  its  general  operations. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  yours  most  truly, 

Joseph  Adshead, 
On  behalf  of  the  Managers  of  the  Ragged  and 
Daniel  Maude,  Esq.,  City  Court,  Industrial  Sdiools,  Ardwick. 

Manchester. 

The  foUowiDg  is  the  reply  of  Mr.  Maude,  the  stipendiary  magis- 
trate : — 

City  Police  Court,  May  17,  1859. 
Dear  Sir, 

The  Legislature  have  by  this  latter  Act  (ao  &  3 1  Vict.  c.  48),  so  much  linuted 
the  operation  of  the  Dunfop  Act,  so  far  as  it  applies  to  England,  as  greatly  to 
diminish  its  efficiency.  The  only  persons  within  the  operation  of  the  Act  are 
those  in  custody  on  a  charge  of  vagrancv  under  some  general  or  local  Act. 

I  am  not  aware  that  we  have  any  local  Act  in  Manchester  which  constitutes  an 
act  of  vagrancy.  The  only  cases  therefore  with  which  we  can  deal,  are  those 
defined  to  be  acts  of  vagrancy  by  the  5  Geo.  4,  c.  83.  Practically,  these  will 
reduce  themselves  to  two  (as  you  do  not  wish  us  to  send  you  criminal  children, 
such  as  reputed  thieves),  viz. :  those  found  begging  under  section  3,  and  those 
wandering  abroad  and  lodging  in  buildings,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  not  giving  a 
Kood  account  of  themselves  under  section  4.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  we  have 
had  very  few  of  late  of  either  of  these  cases. 

I  am,  dear  Sir,  yours  very  truly, 

Joseph  Adshead.  Daniel  Mauds. 

I  have  ventured  to  think  that,  even  under  the  local  Act,  ample 
power  was  given  to  convict  for  beggaiji  vagrancy,  &c.     The  section 
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being  as  follows,  5  Geo.  IV.  cap.  83,  section  3  :  'And  every  person 
wandering  abroad,  or  placing  himself  or  herself  in  any  public  place, 
street,  highway,  or  court,  or  passage  to  beg,  gather  alms,  in  procur- 
ing or  encouraging  any  child,  or  children,*  i&c.     Also, 

In  section  4,  clause  3  :  '  Every  person  wandering  abroad,  or  lodg- 
ing in  any  house,  or  oufchouse,  or  in  any  deserted  or  unoccupied 
building,  or  in  the  open  air,  or  under  any  shed,  or  in  any  cart  or 
wagon,  not  having  any  visible  means  of  subsistence,  and  not  giving  a 
good  account  of  him  or  herself*  Then  it  is  provided  that  such  shall 
be  committed,  dba 

It  was  such  clauses  in  the  General  Act  that  the  framers  of  the  20 
dc  a  I  Yict  cap.  48,  intended  should  include  those  referred  to  in  the 
preamble  of  the  Act,  as  vagrant,  destitute,  and  disorderly  children, 
but  which  Mr.  Maude  considered  by  his  note  would  include  'very 
few*  that  would  be  affected  by  apprehension  or  for  detention  under 
the  Industrial  School  Act. 

It  will,  I  think,  appear  manifest  that  had  the  clause  which  defined 
the  character  and  circumstances  of  the  subjects  for  apprehension  and 
detention,  which  appeared  in  the  first  draft  of  the  Industrial  School 
Bill,  and  which  was  a  transcript  of  a  clause  in  the  17  <fe  18  Vict, 
cap.  78,  if  that  clause  had  been  retained,  much  difficulty  and  doubt 
would  have  been  removed.    It  is  to  the  following  effect : 

'  The  police  may  take  into  custody  any  child  who  may  be  found 
begging ;  and  also  any  child  who  may  be  found  wandering  in  the 
streets  or  highways,  or  sleeping  therein  at  night,  and  not  liaviug  any 
home  or  settled  place  of  abode,  or  proper  guardianship,  x)r  any  visible 
means  of  subsistence.' 

It  is  due  to  Captain  Palin,  the  excellent  chief-constable  of  Man- 
chester, to  state  that  he  evinced  every  readiness  to  apply  the  Act 
referred  to.  He  employed  two  policemen,  in  plain  clothes,  to  appre- 
hend the  youthful  vagrants  and  beggars  of  both  sexes  that  infest  the 
streets  of  the  City  of  Manchester,  and  by  such  exertion  it  was  that  tliere 
were  18  apprehensions  in  about  two  mouths,  but  only  3  of  that  num- 
ber were  committed  to  the  Industrial  School,  and  i  to  the  Penitentiary. 

A  view  was  taken  by  the  bench  as  to  the  extended  powers  of  the 
Act,  taking  a  period  of  detention  from  nine  to  fifteen  years  of  age. 
Exception  was  also  taken  as  to  expense.  '  Did  not  like  to  put  tlie 
country  to  such  an  ex^iense  for  their  maintenance.'  In  the  judgment 
of  the  writer,  the  matter  of  expense  was  not  a  matter  for  magisterial 
decision.  The  Privy  Council  on  Education  had  settled  that  point  by 
the  power  vested  in  it  by  the  Legislature,  and  it  was  only  for  the 
magistrate  to  consider  as  to  the  sufficiency  of  evidence  to  commit  to  the 
Industrial  Schools  such  young  persons  who  came  within  the  range  of 
offences  as  indicated  in  the  general  Vagrancy  Act  of  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83, 
or  any  local  Act  to  the  same  effect. 

The  disinclination  of  the  magistrates,  in  some  instances,  to  commit 
those  who  had  been  apprehended  by  the  police  for  vagrancy  and 
begging  has  had  this  twofold  effect : 

In  the  first  place,  the  police  who  had  received  their  instructions 
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from  the  chief-oonstable  to  apprehend  such  characters,  saw  that,  bj 
the  dismissals  of  such  cases  by  the  magistrates,  apprehensioiis  were 
useless  ;  and  further,  the  youthful  vagrants  and  beggars  found  that 
they  could,  with  some  degree  of  impunity,  continue  ^eir  vagrant  and 
begging  pursuits. 

It  may,  however,  be  stated  that  a  short  time  since,  after  three 
remands,  a  case  was  committed  to  the  Industrial  School  for  five  years, 
and  the  parent  adjudged  to  pay  as,  per  week  for  maintenance;  but  there 
will  be  no  effective  application  of  the  Act  until  character  and  circum- 
stances are  more  distinctly  defined,  and  a  more  clear  and  effective 
power  for  enforcing  parental  payments.  A  circular,  emanating  from  the 
Home  Office,  directing  the  attention  of  the  magistrates  of  boroughs 
and  counties  as  to  the  powers  and  provisions  of  the  Act,  and  as  to 
the  importance  also  of  its  provisions  being  duly  carried  out,  would  have 
an  important  bearing  in  calling  magisterial  attention  to  the  subject. 

These  remarks  are  intended  only  to  supplement  what  may  be 
advanced  by  Miss  Carpenter  upon  the  general  question  of  the  applica- 
tion of  the  20  <&  21  Vict.,  c.  48,  and  to  strengthen  such  views  as  to 
the  necessity  of  the  said  Act  being  amended  to  correct  the  difficulties 
which  have  been  referred  to. 
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By  G.  H.  H.  Oliphant. 

The  wretched  condition  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poor  in  our  towns; 
and,  to  a  lesser  extent,  among  our  agricultural  population,  constitutes 
the  most  fruitful  spring  of  the  various  sources  of  crime.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  utter  absence  of  the  common  decencies  of  life,  and  the 
want  of  privacy  and  separation  of  the  sexes,  habits  of  shamelessness 
are  induced,  and  the  way  prepared  for  every  description  of  social  eviL 
The  squalid  misery  and  starvation  of  home  are  in  striking  contrast  to 
the  comparative  comfort  and  warmth  of  the  glaring  gin-palace  and 
the  snug  beer-shop.  The  confined  and  impure  state  of  the  air  induces 
a  craving  for  stimulants,  and  habits  of  drunkenness  are  thus  gradually 
formed.  The  strength  is  undermined,  and  an  unfitness  for  work 
ensues.  This  unhealthy  mode  of  life  produces  dissipated  habits,  which 
destroy  all  energy,  and  give  the  individual  an  appearance  of  disease 
and  suffering.  A  condition  apparently  so  miserable  excites  sympathy, 
and  a  habit  of  begging  is  produced. 

What  can  we  expect  to  be  the  condition  of  the  children  of  such 
parents  ?  Cradled  in  misery  from  their  infancy,  and  associated  with 
those  who  are  steeped  in  wretchedness  and  vice,  these  poor  creatures 
demand  that  protection  at  the  hands  of  society  which  their  natural 
<]^uar(lians  are  unable  and  unfit  to  afford  them.  Instead  of  being 
brought  up  in  habits  of  industry  and  honesty,  they  are  used  as  means 
of  extracting  money  from  the  pockets  of  the  public. 

A  gentleman  observed  two  clever  little  children  in  the  St.  Qeorge*s 
and  St.  Giles's!  Ragged  SchooL     He  was  told  that  they  were  taken 
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aboot  tlie  streets  to  beg  every  night,  and  might  be  found  in  Regent- 
street  as  late  u  one  o'clock  almoot  any  morning.  The  practjoe  of 
lending  and  letting  oat  very  joung  children  is  too  well  known  to 
require  any  comment  here.  As  children  grow  older  they  are  sent  out 
br  their  parents,  and  compelled  to  bring  home  a  certain  sum. 
Whether  this  is  procured  by  b^ging  or  pilfering  is  immaterial,  so 
long  as  the  parent  obtains  the  means  of  indulging  his  craving  for 
drink.  These  children  grow  np  to  be  professional  beggan,  occuaional 
pilierers,  and  then  regular  thieves. 

i»e  xUere  tuo  ut  non  alienum  ladat  may  be  paraphrased,  by  laying  it 
down  that  no  man  has  a  right  to  bring  up  his  child  so  as  to  be  a  nni- 
•ance  to  society.  If  he  does  so,  it  is  the  dnty  of  the  State  to  interfere, 
and  take  the  child  from  his  keeping.  To  oarry  out  this  principle,  the 
Act  17  and  18  VicL  c  74,  was  p^sed  for  Scotland,  in  1854.  It  is 
known  by  the  name  of '  Dunlop's  Act.*  Under  this  statute,  dtildren, 
appArenUy  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  foand  in  a  state  of  vagrancy, 
may  be  brought  before  a  magistrate,  and  sent  to  an  Industrial  School, 
the  parent  to  pay  for  its  support,  and  if  this  cannot  be  obtained,  then 
the  expense  to  ba  defrayed  by  the  parochial  board  of  the  parish  on 
which  such  young  person  would  have  been  chargeable  in  the  first 
instance.  In  Gla^w,  the  children  taken  under  the  above  Act  are 
sent  to  the  Industrial  and  Reformatory  School  in  Botten-row.  The 
total  nnmber  admitted  into  the  Reformatory  department  since  the 
Government  licence  of  loth  March,  1855,  is  as  follows  : — 

Boys.        Oirla.       Total. 

In  1855 62  34  9* 

»   1856 »9  '3  53 

»   1857 '7  17  34 


Iieft  np  till  3rst  December,  1858  .    .    56         31  87 

Remaining 67  48         115 

On  the  31st  of  December,  1858,  the  Refbmuttory  department 
consisted  of  67  boys  and  48  girls,  making  a  total  of  1 15  for  the  whole 
of  Glasgow.  The  Industrial  department,  oooaisting  of  children  who 
oome  voluntarily  during  the  day  and  work  with  the  others,  nnni' 
bered,  at  the  same  date,  41  boys  and  34  girls  :  total,  66.  It  is  found, 
both  in  Glasgow  and  London,  that  no  inconvenience  results  from  the 
mixture  of  these  two  classes  of  children,  and  this  is  the  case  when 
soma  of  tha  industrial  scholars  sleep  on  the  premiaw.  This  probably 
arises  from  both  classes  of  children  having  the  same  kinds  of  parents, 
and  being  bronght  up  in  similar  localitiefl. 

To  a  stranger  in  Glasgow,  the  abeenoe  of  children  begging  in  the 
■treeta  is  striking  but  it  is  thought  by  some,  that  Uie  Act  onght  to  be 
more  vigorously  carried  out^  In  the  Beport  of  the  above  school  for 
1859,  it  iaaud: — 
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*  There  is  another  matter  to  which  the  directors  think  it  necessary 
to  advert,  and  to  which,  with  earnestness  and  respect,  they  beg  to  call 
the  special  attention  of  the  public  authorities  of  the  city.  In  the  sta- 
tistical part  of  this  report  it  has  been  stated  that  the  school  was 
licensed  under  the  Reformatory  Act  in  March,  1855,  and  that  during 
the  remainder  of  that  year  96  children  were  received  by  warrant  from 
the  magistrates;  in  1856  the  number  thus  received  was  52  ;  in  1857, 
34  ;  and  during  last  year,  only  20,  3  of  whom  were  re-admissionB. 
Did  this  constantly  decreasing  number  arise  from  an  improved  mond 
and  physical  condition  of  the  city,  it  would  be  a  matter  of  high  gratu- 
lation,  rather  than  of  regret ;  but  the  directors  fear  that  there  is  no 
evidence  in  favour  of  this  supposition,  to  the  extent,  at  least,  which 
the  decreased  numbers  would  indicate.  It  is  hard  to  conceive  that  in 
this  city,  with  its  enormous  population,  embracing  so  much  misery 
and  moral  degradation,  only  17  or  20  children  should,  in  a  whole  year, 
be  found  fit  subjects  for  this  Institution,  under  the  Reformatory  Act. 
The  directors  think  it  a  matter  worthy  investigation,  whether  any, 
and  what  obstacles  impede  the  working  of  the  Act,  as  they  cannot  but 
regret  that  a  measure  intended  by  its  philanthropic  framer  to  exercise 
such  a  beneficial  influence  on  the  community,  should  come  into  such 
limited  operation  in  so  large  a  field.  There  is,  indeed,  no  doubt  that 
this  Institution  has  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  juvenile  begging 
formerly  exhibited  in  our  streets ;  but  this  is  not  its  ultimate  end. 
It  is  not  to  be  considered  as  an  Institution  simply  for  the  prevention 
of  begging,  but  rather  for  the  far  higher  and  nobler  purpose  of  training 
beggars  and  outcasts  to  become  useful  and  virtuous  citizens.* 

The  directors  would  seem  to  take  too  desponding  a  view  of  the  case. 
It  appears  by  their  own  statement  that  '  this  Institution  has  greatly 
lessened  the  amount  of  juvenile  begging'  formerly  exhibited  in  the 
streets  of  Glasgow.  The  suppression  of  juvenile  begging  is,  it  is  sub- 
mitted, a  main  object  of  the  Act,  and  will,  it  is  hoped,  gradually 
obviate  their  present  necessity  of  'training  beggars  and  outcasts  to 
become  useful  and  virtuous  citizens.* 

A  complaint  is  also  made  that  under  the  Act  security  may  be 
given  and  the  child  discharged,  and  that  a  parochial  inspector  often 
gives  the  security,  to  prevent  the  jmyment  for  the  child  being  a 
burden  upon  the  parish.  This,  however,  seems  to  have  the  desired 
effect,  for  it  does  not  appear  that  children  thus  discharged  are  caught 
begging  again. 

In  Edinburgh,  the  Act  is  said  to  be  a  dead  letter,  and  not  put  into 
force. 

The  *  Aberdeen  Industrial  School  Association*  have  certified  under 
Duulop*s  Act,  and  on  the  30th  of  June,  1859,  there  were  19  boys  and 
17  girls  under  detention  ;  total,  36. 

In  1857  ^^*^  Industrial  Schools'  Act  was  passed,  chiefly  through  the 
exertions  of  Mr.  Adderley.  The  introduction  of  this  measure  received 
the  cordial  support  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  but  the 
Bill  was  injuriously  altered  in  its  passage  through  Parliament. 

The  committee  of  the  Reformatory  and  Refuge  Union,  in  their  cor- 
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re^>ondeDoe  with  tbe  Committee  of  Privy  Council  on  Education,  aay, 
— '  We  would  here  express  our  hearty  approval  of  the  object  of  the 
Industrial  Schools'  Act,  and  we  are  desiruun  that  the  Act  alioiild  be 
brought  into  operation  by  the  managers  of  institutions  suitable  fur 
the  purpose;  but  we  deprecate  the  attempt  to  force  it  on  those  already 
employed  in  works  equally  usciid.' 

Up  to  the  present  time  the  Act  baa  only  to  an  inconsiderable 
axtent  been  put  into  force. 

Aldiough  under  section  15  the  managers  may  have  the  parent 
summoned,  and  ordered  to  pay  according  to  his  ability,  it  has  been 
found  practically  that,  under  such  circumstances,  very  little  money 
can  be  procured  from  poor  parents,  and  therefore  that  funds  must  he 
provided  from  other  souroea. 

The  allowance  by  Government  is  now  '  6d.  for  each  day  up  to  a 
maximum  of  "/l  10s.  per  annum  for  each  child  received  as  aforesaid,* 
and  being  in  the  establishmeut  on  the  day  fixed  for  itu  annual 
inspection.' 

Although  it  waa  feared  at  first  that  it  would  be  quite  impossible  to 
find  places  to  hold  all  the  children  who  would  be  brought  up  if  it 
were  attempted  to  put  the  Act  into  force,  it  is  now  beginning  to  be 
nnderatood  that  tlte  committal  of  a  comparatively  small  number, 
acting  tn  lemrtin,  would  clear  the  ntreeta  (^  juvenile  beggars.  Thus 
we  find  that  the  lustitution  in  Glasgow,  where  there  were  nj  chil- 
dren kept  under  the  Act,  '  has  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  juvenile 
b^ging  formerly  exhibited'  in  the  strefcte  of  that  city.  If  the  polioe 
were  to  take  the  proper  objects  into  custody,  the  purpose  of  the  Act 
would  very  Boon  be  accomplished.  A  deputation  from  the  Reforma- 
tory and  Refuge  Union  waited  upon  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  and  laid  the 
matter  before  him.  He  thought  the  [Jnion  should  communicate  with 
the  Home  Secretary,  who  would  probably  give  instructions  to  the 
police  authorities  to  assist  in  carrying  out  the  provisions  of  the  Act. 

In  London  the  chief  difficulties  seem  to  have  been  overcome.  There 
is  at  present  accommodation  for  a  number  of  coses  both  of  boys  and 
girls  in  Industrial  Schools  already  certified,  and  there  are  mt^istratea 
prepared  to  put  the  law  into  force. 

There  would  appear,  therefore,  to  be  no  obstacle  to  the  Home 
Office  proceeding  at  once  to  issue  the  necessary  instructions.  At 
present  there  are  only  three  bojrs  in  the  '  Boys'  Home,'  under  the 
Act ;  and  also  three  boys  in  the  North-West  London  '  Certified 
Industrial  School'  In  the  two  girls'  institutions,  namely,  '  Lisson- 
■treet  Refuge,'  and  the  '  Rescue  Society,'  no  girls  have,  as  yet,  been 
received  under  the  Act  Up  to  30th  of  August,  1859,  only  14 
children  hod  been  sent  by  magistrates  to  certiiied  Induatrml  Schools 
in  the  whole  of  England. 

One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  juve- 
nile poor  is  the  strong  dislike  which  they  have  to  the  workhouse.  A  boy 
Mked  a  gentleman  for  relief  and  said  that  it  was  much  better  to  b^ 
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than  to  steal.  He  was  told  that,  if  in  want,  he  ought  to  go  to  the 
workhouse.  He  replied — '  But  it  makes  all  boys  so  stupid  like ;  I 
shouldn't  like  to  go  there.' 

As  there  is  no  power  of  detention,  children  who  dislike  a  work- 
house will  not  remain  in  it,  but  will  betake  themselves  to  the  streets. 

Such  would  be  very  proper  cases  to  be  dealt  with  under  the 
'Industrial  Schools*  Act'  By  section  21  of  that  Act,  the  guardians 
of  any  union  or  parish  may,  with  consent  of  the  Poor  Law  Board, 
contract  with  the  managers  of  any  certified  industrial  school  for  the 
maintenance  and  education  of  any  pauper  child.  This  is  a  most 
salutary  provision,  and,  if  carried  out,  would  operate  most  bene- 
ficially.     , 

The  following  important  letter  has  been  addressed  by  Mr.  Hall, 
the  senior  police  magistrate  of  Bow-street,  to  Mr.  Adderley,  M.P. : — 

Bow-street,  list  April,  1859. 

Deab  Sib, — I  have  been  so  much  engaged  since  the  receipt  of  your  letter  of  the 
14th  ult.,  that  I  have  been  unable  to  send  you  an  earlier  reply.  You  remark  that 
you  cannot  see  that  the  words  'under  any  general  Act,*  excludes  children  who  ara 
idle  wanderers  from  some  of  ihe  descriptions  in  5  Geo.  IV.,  c.  83.  I  do  not  re- 
member expressing  any  doubt  in  my  letter  to  Mr.  Hardy,  whether  children  com- 
mitting  an  act  declared  by  that  Statute  an  offence  may  be  detained  in  a  certified 
industrial  schooL  I  think  I  stated  it  to  be  the  opinion  of  the  magistrates  that^ 
worded  as  the  20  and  2  r  Vic,  c.  48,  s.  5  is,  children  cannot  be  brought  within  its 
operation,  unless  guilty  of  an  of^ce  under  some  statute  relating  to  yagrants. 
The  5  George  IV.  divides  those  who  fall  within  its  provisions  into  three  classes,  of 
whid^  but  two  need  be  noticed,  via.,  '  idle  and  disorderly  persons,'  and  '  rogues 
and  vagabonds.'  The  case  you  mentioned  of  a  boy  almost  naked  lying  in  a  door- 
way in  a  square,  asking  noUiing,  but  receiving,  is  clearly  within  the  former  de- 
scription ;  for  section  3  of  5  Geo.  IV.  declares  that  '  every  person  placing  himself  in 
any  public  place,  &c.,  to  beg  or  gather  alms,'  shall  be  deemed  'idle  and  disorderly;* 
the  word  'gather'  being  separated  from  the  word  'beg 'by  the  disjunctive  'or,' 
renders  it  quite  unnecessary  to  prove  that  an  individual  charged  was  heard  to  ask  ; 
it  is  enough  to  show  such  facts  as  will  satisfy  a  reasonable  mind  that  the  accused 
did  place  himself  where  he  was  found  for  the  purpose  mentioned.  By  section  6  of 
the  same  Act,  any  one  who  shall  find  a  person  offending  against  it  may  apprehend 
him  without  a  warrant,  and  take  him  before  a  magistrate,  or  deliver  him  to  a  con- 
stable to  be  so  arraigned,  and  if  the  officer  refuses  or  omits  to  do  so,  he  will  be  an- 
swerable for  neglect  of  duty.  With  regard  to  offences,  young  persons  within  the 
metropolis  will  be  most  frequently  charged  with  begging,  or  alms  gathering,  and 
in  process  of  time  very  many  of  them  will  doubtless  be  removed  &om  a  state  of 
vagabondism  ;  but  it  will  be  no  easy  matter  to  enforce  orders  (when  made)  for 
payment  of  maintenance-money  by  parents  who  generally  have  no  known  or  settled 
habitation. 

The  declared  object  of  5  G«o.  IV.,  called  the  Vagrant  Act,  is  to  suppress  va- 
grancy and  punish  idle  and  disorderly  persons  and  others  ;  but  no  comprehensive 
legal  definition  of  the  term  'vagrancy  '  is  given  in  it — it  merely  enumerates  cer- 
tain acts,  and  declares  them  to  be  offences  punishable  with  imprisonment,  treating 
those  who  commit  them,  who  are  termed  'idle  and  disorderly,'  and  'rogues  and 
vagabonds,'  as  impressed  with  the  character  of  vagrants,  though  no  element  of  va- 
grancy, in  its  usual  acceptation,  can  be  found  in  some  of  the  cases  specified  in  the 
statute. 

My  answer,  therefore,  to  your  question,  whether,  if  a  short  Act  were  passed, 
providing  that  the  term  '  vagran^,  in  the  Industrial  Schools*  Act,  should  include 
every  offence  specified  in  5  Geo.  IV.,  is,  that  such  an  enactment  would  work  no 
change,  as  the  present  words  '  on  a  charge  of  vagrancy  under  any  general  Act,* 
point  with  suffioieQt  distinctiMM  to  the  proriaioiis  of  5  Geo.  IV.    To  your  second 
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inqoirj,  whether  vagnmoj  ihoold  be  d««cHbsd,  uid  how,  I  bef;  to  ray  that  the 
meuiuig  of  the  eipresHOD  in  commoD  p>rUuice  u  much  too  rague  uid  UDsatUfac- 
tory  far  legal  purpwea,  nod  tn  attempt  a  statatable  definition  thereof  wouM  be  diffl- 
ealt  and  perpMjdng  in  the  extraoie. 

I  am,  dear  Kr,  joun  fiuthfully, 
(Signed)  Tbomas  Jamu  Huj- 

As  most  of  the  cases  of  vagrancy  in  which  it  would  be  ueceaBaiy 
to  put  the  law  into  force  are  those  where  children  are  begging  or 
gathering  alms,  it  does  not  seem  that,  practically,  there  would  be  any 
difficulty  in  finding  proper  objects. 

Let  UB,  in  conclnsion,  look  at  the  pi-eaent  state  of  the  case.  In 
Glasgow  we  have  an  Act  which,  even  imperfectly  enforced  as  it  ia, 
has  greatly  lessened  the  amount  of  juvenile  begging. 

In  London,  the  Act  has,  to  a  limited  extent,  been  already  iuooeasAilly 
pnt  into  force. 

There  a  now  plenty  of  accommodation  in  certified  schools  ready  to 
receive  boys  and  girls.  There  are  magistrates  prepared  to  put  the 
Act  into  force.  Let  the  police  and  the  public  exert  themselvea  in  getting 
tlie  pro|>er  cases,  and  we  shall  soon  diminish  the  number  of  juvenile 
beggars,  and  find  that  we  are  maldug  progress  in  cutting  up  vagraucy 
ftnd  cnme  root  and  branch. 
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The  difficultiee  and  dangers  arising  from  the  large  oriminal  population 
in  this  country  are  increasingly  forcing  themselves  on  the  observation 
of  every  thoughtful  person.  New  plans  for  the  preveotion  and  cure 
of  crime  are  constantly  being  proposed,  and  we  may  congratulate  our- 
selvee  on  the  amount  of  benevolence  and  intelligence  which  has 
already  been  called  forth.  In  spite  of  every  effort  of  the  philan- 
thropist and  statesman,  crime  continues,  and  it  has  become  a  very 
frequent  question  with  all  parties — Can  nothing  be  done  to  attack 
the  evil  at  ite  source  t 

Ragged  Schools  and  Eeformatories  have  already  done  much  ; 
amuiwments  for  the  people  and  mechanics'  institutes  have  been 
established,  and  have  met  with  partial  success;  education  is  steadily 
advancing,  and  earnest  efforts  are  being  made  to  improve  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  poorer  classes.  But,  we  may  ask,  are  there  not  some 
■onrces  from  which  a  large  proportion  of  our  cnminal  population  is 
drawn  which  have  not  yet  been  reached  1 

The  volantary  principle  is  the  boast  and  glory  of  a  large  party,  and 
it  would  doubtless  be  a  most  nnwise  course  to  check  personal  benevo- 
lence and  exertion.  If,  however,  it  can  be  shown  that  the  means 
already  employed  cannot  in  their  nature  accomplish  all  the  work  to  be 
done,  does  it  not  become  the  duty  of  the  State  to  seek  for  some  plan 
by  which  the  remaining  evils  may  be  les.tened.  Christianity  has 
within  it  the  power  to  elevate  the  degraded,  and  pnrify  the  moat  i;oi- 
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rupt ;  but,  unfortunately,  in  this  country  it  has  not  yet  readied  large 
masses  of  the  population,  and  it  is  from  amongst  these  that  the  nu- 
merous recruits  for  our  prisons  are  chiefly  drawn.  The  object  of  this 
paper  is  to  consider  whether  it  falls  within  the  province  of  Govern- 
ment to  pi-event  children  from  being  almost  unavoidably  pressed  into 
the  ranks  of  the  '  dangerous  classes.' 

In  all  our  very  large  towns  it  is  a  notorious  fact  that  there  are  a 
considerable  number  of  what  may  be  termed  vagrant  children.  Many 
of  these  are  either  or[)hans  or  deserted  by  their  parents,  who  roam 
through  our  streets  and  alleys  in  company  with  those  who  are  taught 
to  st^ ;  others  have  drunken  parents,  who  drive  them  to  the  streets 
to  beg  or  to  pilfer,  themselves  living  in  vice  and  idleness ;  others, 
again,  are  the  oflspring  of  criminals,  who  seem  to  inherit  both  the  pro- 
pensities and  doom  of  their  parents ;  and  many  more  are  the  children 
of  prostitutes,  who  from  their  cradle  are  surrounded  with  the  most 
degrading  and  corrupting  scenes. 

Many  of  these  wretched  beings  find  an  early  grave  :  hardship  and 
want  soon  kill  off  the  feebler.  The  more  robust  fall  a  certain  prey  to 
professed  thieves,  who  find  in  these  children  instruments  eminently 
adapted  to  carry  out  their  plans  of  depredation  ;  and  a  boy  trained  in 
this  school  of  crime  soon  becomes  a  terrible  scourge  to  society,  part  of 
his  time  spent  in  our  costly  prisons  and  ]>euitentiaries,  and  the 
remainder  in  pilfering  the  earnings  of  the  honest  and  industrious.  So 
brought  up,  his  ca»<e  is  almost  hopeless.  Can  this  be  prevented,  or 
must  we  be  content  that  he  should  run  a  certain  course  of  crime  till 
he  is  sentenced  to  prison,  or,  where  such  is  established,  to  a  Refor- 
matory School  1 

When  parents  refuse  to  fulfil  their  duties  towards  their  offspring,  is 
it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  secure  that  injustice  be  not  committed 
against  the  children  ? 

As  a  religious,  moral^  social,  and  economical  question,  is  it  not 
better  that  the  State  should  so  far  invade  domestic  rights,  than  that 
these  children  should  be  deprived  of  all  their  rights,  be  trained  up  in  vice 
and  misery,  and  eventually  become  a  heavy  burden  to  the  community  % 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  give  most  melancholy  details  to  prove 
the  existence  of  this  class  of  children,  but  the  limits  of  this  paper  pre- 
vent such  a  recital 

The  main  questions,  however,  to  be  answered  are,  whether  the  plans 
ali*eady  in  opet-ation  are  calculated  to  remedy  the  evil  ?  and  if  not, 
whether  there  are  no  means  within  the  power  of  society  of  at  least 
lessening,  if  not  entirely  emdicating,  this  melancholy  source  of  crime 
and  misery  ? 

It  is  with  the  intention  of  answering  the  latter  question,  that  the 
.  following  proposals  have  been  made  : — 

(i.)  That  *  Industrial  Homes  for  Vagrants' should  be  established 
near  all  our  largest  towns. 

(2.)  These  Homes,  or  schools,  should  not  be  regarded  as  prisons,  or 
in  any  way  punitive. 

(3.)  Half  the  funds  should  be  raised  by  town  rates,  the  remainder 
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to  be  given  by  Qovemmeni.  In  a  very  short  time  they  might  be 
made  almost  self-supporting. 

(4.)  All  children  found  in  the  streets,  attending  no  school,  and 
leading  vagabond  lives,  should  be  eligible. 

(5.)  The  police  should  receive  orders  to  apprehend  all  such  children ; 
the  cases  should  be  inquired  into  by  the  magistrates,  and  whenever  it 
was  found  that  there  was  no  possible  provision  for  the  moral  education 
of  the  child,  the  magistrates  should  be  empowered  to  give  the  child 
into  the  hands  of  the  '  Industrial  Home*  committee,  who  would 
thenceforth  stand  in  loco  parentis, 

(6.)  The  children  thus  received  should  be  fed  and  clothed  in  the 
simplest  manner ;  they  should  be  taught  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic, and  from  four  to  six  hours  every  day  should  be  devoted  to  the 
workshop,  where  they  would  be  taught  a  trade,  and  by  their  labour 
earn  from  one-half  to  three-fourths  the  expenses  of  the  *  Homa'  The 
moral  and  religious  training  of  the  children  would  form  a  main  fea- 
ture in  such  Industrial  Schools. 

(7.)  The  committee  should  be  composed  of  24,  one-half  elected  by 
the  borough,  the  remainder  to  be  appointed  by  Government.  To  them 
w^ould  be  committed  the  entire  management  of  the  Institution,  the 
appointment  of  officers,  &c  A  yearly  report  concerning  every  child 
should  be  published,  addressed  to  the  bench  of  magistrates. 

(8.)  Parents  should  have  a  right  to  appeal  against  the  decisions  of 
the  magistrates,  in  regard  to  the  commitment  of  their  child  ;  but 
when  once  fully  admitted  to  the  '  Home,*  the  committee  undertake  all 
the  responsibilities  and  duties  of  the  parents,  and  no  child  should 
leave  the  '  Home*  till  such  a  time  as  the  committee  see  fit  to  find  it 
suitable  employment. 

It  would  be  needless  in  so  short  a  paper  to  give  more  than  the  bare 
outlines  of  the  scheme  ;  but  it  is  very  important  distinctly  to  under- 
stand the  principles  on  which  these  '  Homes*  should  be  established, 
and  the  nature  of  the  causes  which  render  them  needful. 

It  has  been  computed  that  there  are  between  200,000  or  300,000 
vagrant  children  in  this  country,  who  are  leading  miserable  lives,  suf- 
fering the  greatest  hardships,  exposed  to  countless  temptations,  with 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  eventually  becoming  inmates  of  our 
ccmviot  establishments.  Many  of  these  no  doubt  could  be  reached  by 
means  of  Bagged  Schools,  private  Reformatories,  and,  more  especially, 
*  Feeding  Industrial  Schools,*  as  established  first  in  Aberdeen,  and 
since  in  Edinburgh  and  other  cities ;  but  when  all  these  means  have 
been  adopted,  there  will  still  remain  a  large  residuum  of  the  most 
degraded  (especially  in  London,  and  our  very  large  towns),  who  can 
have  no  possible  prospect  in  this  world  but  a  course  of  misery,  leading 
to  an  untimely  grave.  The  lowest  estimate  would  give  30,000  chil- 
dren of  this  class  under  ten  years  of  age,  or  an  addition  of  3000 
annually  ;  but  as  more  than  one-half  do  not  attain  the  age  of  man- 
hood, we  may  estimate  the  number  who  annually  grow  up  in  vice  and 
crime  at  about  1000.  For  half  the  value  that  these  unfortunate 
children  in  their  career  of  vice  and  crime  cost  the  houesc  part  of  the 
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community  by  theft,  and  the  consequent  ontlay  in  police,  prisons,  and 
the  administration  of  justice,  we  might  train  these  30,000  children  in 
virtue  and  happiness ;  and  inst^td  of  annually  augmenting  the 
criminal  hordes  by  1000  trained  recruits,  we  should  present  to  the 
nation  3000  useful  members  of  society,  taught  from  their  childhood 
habits  of  industry  and  virtue. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  we  might  urge  the  adoption  of  such 
a  system,  but  when  we  turn  to  its  social,  moral,  and  religious  bearing, 
our  position  becomes  incalculably  stronger.  Here  are  a  number  of 
children  who,  by  no  fault  of  their  own,  are  forced  into  certain  ruin  and 
misery,  either  through  the  loss  or  the  wickedness  and  vice  of  their 
parents. 

Has  the  State  no  right  to  interfere  t 

Is  it  not  the  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for  such  helpless  and 
hopeless  subjects? 

If  parents  do  not  provide  for  their  offspring,  or  by  vice  and  crime 
have  unfitted  themselves  for  the  sacred  trust  of  training  their  chil- 
dren, is  it  not  just  that  they  should  be  deprived  of  those  rights  which, 
by  the  breach  of  all  the  duties  connected  with  them,  they  have  proved 
themselves  unworthy  to  hold  ? 

If  the  arguments  in  this  paper  are  correct,  we  have  shown — 

ist  That  the  community  would  eventually  be  saved  from  heavy 
pecuniary  burden  by  diminishing  the  amount  of  crime. 

2ndly.  That  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children  would  be  saved,  and 
that  yearly  3000,  who  otherwise  would  die  early,  or  become  criminals, 
would  enter  life  as  honest  citizens,  with  at  least  that  moral  and  reli- 
gious principle  which  early  training  is  calculated  to  impart. 

And  3rdly.  That  no  injustice  would  be  committed  towards  the 
parents,  whilst  immense  advantages  would  be  conferred  on  the 
children. 


SUMMARY   OF  PROCEEDINGS   IN  THE  PUNISHMENT 
AND  REFORMATION  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  address  for  this  department  was  delivered  on  Thursday,  the 
13th,  by  Richard  Monckton  Milnes,  Esq.,  M.P.,  who  presided 
over  its  proceedings  from  their  commencement  on  Tuesday,  the  nth, 
to  their  close  on  Friday,  the  1 4th. 

Mr.  Martin  Ware,  jun.,  who  has  from  the  first  given  his  valuable 
services  as  permanent  secretary  to  the  department,  was  assisted  by 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  Campbell  and  Mr.  W.  Thompson,  as  local  secre- 
taries. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  full,  the  following  were  con- 
tributed to  the  department : — 

*  The  Criminal  Statistics  of  Liverpool,'  by  J.  T.  Danson,  F.S.S. 
'  Intemperance  :  its  Relation  to  Crime,  and  its  Remedy,'  by  F.  R. 
Lc^,  Ph.D. 
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*  Drunkenness  as  an  Indirect  Cause  of  Crime/  by  John  Taylor. 
'  Bradford  in  its  Relation  to  Reformatories,'  by  John  Rawson. 

'  The  Castle  Howard  Reformatory'School/  by  the  Rev.  Ishmael 
Fish. 

*  The  Emigration  of  Boys/  by  C.  H.  Bracebridge. 

*  The  Nursery  for  Seamen  which  the  Whale  Fisheries  present,  con- 

sidered with  reference  to  the  Apprenticeship  of  Boys  from 
School  Ships  and  Reformatories/  by  C.  W.  Eddy. 

*  Remunerative  Work  in  Prisons,'  by  Ernest  Noel. 

*  The  Treatment  of  Adult  Offenders,'  by  the  Rev.  R.  V.  Reynolds. 
'  The  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society,'  by  W.  B.  Ranken. 

CRIMINAL  STATISTICS  OF  LIVEBPOOL. 

Mr.  J.  T.  Dakson  presented  to  the  department  two  tabular  state- 
ments supplied  to  him,  as  Secretary  of  the  Liverpool  Local  Committee 
of  the  Association,  by  the  Chief  Constable  of  Liverpool,  and  m^e  up 
from  his  official  returns  of  the  crime  of  that  district  the  one  showing 
the  offender^  dealt  with  summarily,  and  the  other  the  crimes  com- 
mitted (and  the  criminals  apprehended)  of  an  indictable  character. 
The  first  showed  a  total  of  34,857  persons  proceeded  against  for  the 
year  just  ended.  In  the  year  1857-8,  the  corresponding  number  was 
only  39,714;  and  in  1856-7  it  was  34,134.  Here,  however,  an  ex- 
planation is  needed.  It  was  only  in  the  last  year  that  the  new 
powers  of  summary  conviction,  recently  conferred  on  magistrates, 
were  brought  into  operation.  And  this  greater  efficiency  of  the  law 
has  caused  an  apparent  increase  in  the  face  of  a  real  decrease  in 
the  number  of  such  offenders.  For  it  is  well  known  that,  owing 
to  a  better  and  more  permanent  disposal  of  juvenile  offenders  during 
the  same  period,  the  whole  number  of  criminals  in  the  town  falling 
into  this  class  is  rather  diminished  than  increased.  Turning  to  the 
other  table,  we  find  the  '  crimes  committed/  and  reported  to  the 
police,  largely  reduced  in  number.  In  1858-9  they  were  3901  ;  in 
the  year  before,  5013  ;  and,  in  the  year  before  that,  6678.  In  like 
manner,  the  number  of  persons  apprehended  for  such  crimes  has 
fallen,  in  the  three  years,  from  3395  to  3968,  and  thence  to  3564 
in  the  year  just  closed.  This,  too,  needs  explanation.  The  criminals 
of  this  class  in  or  belonging  to  the  borough,  are,  it  is  believed,  as 
numerous  as  before  ;  they  are  even,  probably,  as  strongly  disposed  to 
criminal  conduct ;  but  there  are  more  of  them  undergoing  punish- 
ment than  usual.  Of  late,  a  new  policy  has  been  introduced  in  dealing 
with  criminals  who,  by  repeated  convictions,  have  displayed  a  settled 
habit  of  crima  They  have  been  submitted  to  longer  terms  of  impri- 
sonment, or  to  terms  of  penal  servitude  varying  from  5  to  1 4  or  even  30 
years.  This,  then,  with  the  already  mentioned  extension  of  the  sum- 
mary jurisdiction  of  the  magistrates,  being  taken  into  account,  we 
have  no  reason  to  believe  tiiat  any  such  considerable  change  has 
taken  place  in  the  criminal  tendencies  of  our  population  as  might  be 
inferred  from  the  mere  figures. 
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DRUNKENNESS   AS  AN  INDIBECT  CAUSE  OF  CRDCE. 

Mr.  John  Taylor  read  a  paper  bearing  this  title.  It  oomprised 
a  variety  of  important  statistics  with  reference  to  the  number  of 
public-houses  in  England,  their  proportion  to  the  population,  and  the 
amount  of  money  annually  spent  in  intoxicating  liquors.  Mr.  Taylor 
stated  that  the  metropolis  was  divided  into  36  registration  districts, 
having,  according  to  the  census  of  185 1,  an  aggregate  population  of  up- 
wards of  1,600,000  persons  above  fourteen  years  of  age.  The  number 
of  places  for  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  was  10,256,  being  one  to 
every  156  persons.  The  proi)ortion  which  the  number  of  public- 
houses  bore  to  tlie  population  of  some  other  districts  in  the  country 
was  even  still  greater.  In  Yorkshire  there  were  961,945  persons 
above  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  number  of  places  for  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors  (including  breweries)  was  841 1,  being  one  to  every 
114  of  the  population.  The  proportion  in  Cumberland  and  West- 
morli^d  was  one  dealer  to  every  93  of  the  population  above  fourteen 
years  of  age ;  and  in  the  whole  of  England  there  were  105,278 
dealers  in  intoxicating  liquors,  to  a  population  of  14,000,000,  being  one 
to  every  234.  Mr.  Taylor  stated  that  the  amount  of  money  annually 
spent  in  intoxicating  liquors  was  60,000,000^,  of  which  it  had  been 
calculated  that  20,000,000^  was  spent  by  the  working  classes  alone. 
He  pointed  out  that  this  money  might  be  much  mora  profitably  em- 
ployed in  other  ways,  and  dwelt  on  the  indirect  criminal  action  of 
intemperance  through  the  poverty,  ill- health,  and  want  of  education 
directly  attributable  to  it  He  thought  that  great  alterations  ought 
to  be  made  by  the  Legislature  in  the  present  public-house  system.  It 
was  desirable  to  consider  whether  the  granting  of  licences  to  publio- 
houses  should  be  vested  in  the  magistrates,  as  at  present,  or  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  body  especially  elected  for  this  purpose,  who  should 
have  the  power  of  determining  the  tenure  of  the  licences.  In  con- 
clusion, Mr.  Taylor  remarked  that  the  diminution  of  the  use  of  in- 
toxicating liquors  could,  after  all,  be  best  promoted  by  the  example  of 
the  more  intelligent  portion  of  the  community. 

Dr.  F.  K  Lees,  in  a  paper  on  '  Intemperance :  its  Kelation  to 
Crime,  and  its  Remedy,*  a^^r  giving  some  statistics  of  drunkenness, 
advocated  the  entire  suppression  of  the  traffic  in  intoxicating  liquors 
as  the  only  remedy. 

The  papers  by  Mr.  James  Cropper  and  Dr.  Arnot  on  this  subject 
will  be  found  at  pages  451  and  456. 

In  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Cartwrioht  Thomas,  High  Sheriff  of  Hamilton,  in  Canada, 
said  that  in  that  country  the  licence  had  been  in  the  hands  of  unpaid 
magistrates,  and  the  effect  there  was  that  anybody  could  get  one.  The 
law  was  now  altered,  and  the  power  of  giving  a  licence  was  committed 
to  the  corporations,  and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  municipal 
offices  were  in  the  hands  of  publicana  He  proposed  to  re&trict  the 
number  of  houses,  and  give  the  power  of  license  to  three  individuals, 
(1)  a  police  magistrate,  (2)  a  deputy  elected  by  the  corporation,  (3)  and 
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a  public  officer.  The  police  regulations  were  not  fairly  carried  out, 
and  ought  to  be  more  strictly  enforced. 

Mr.  JowETT,  of  Leeds,  believed  that  beer-houses  were  worse  than 
public-houses,  and  agreed  with  Mr.  Cropper  that  we  ought  to  get  rid 
of  them. 

Mr.  Nelson,  of  Manchester,  denied  that  beer-houses  were  worse 
than  public-housea     He  would  throw  open  the  traffic  entirely. 

Lord  Radstock  said  that  the  evidence  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons showed  that  the  fault  lay  in  the  difficulty  of  fixing  responsibility 
on  any  one  person.  Certificates  were  very  loosely  given.  We  should 
endeavour  to  raise  the  character  of  the  keepers  of  these  houses,  and 
their  sureties  should  be  made  responsible  for  their  respectability. 

Mr.  Samuel  Pope  thought  these  were  mere  palliatives.  We 
should  strike  at  the  root  of  the  evil  by  total  prohibition  of  the  sale  of 
intoxicating  liquors. 

THE  LAW  OF  FALSE   PRETENCES. 

In  the  discussion  on  the  paper  by  Mr.  Hastings,  which  is  printed 
at  p.  485. 

Mr.  Hennesset,  M.P.,  urged  the  importance  of  legislation  on  the 
subject^  and  said  that  any  Bill  that  was  proposed  should  deal  with 
6raiuds  both  of  quantity  and  quality. 

Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  said,  that  in  his  judicial  experience  as  Recorder  of 
Birmingham,  he  had  firequently  seen  the  evil  results  of  the  present 
state  of  the  law. 

The  President  said  the  subject  was  surrounded  with  difficulties. 
Shoddy,  for  instance,  was  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
doth,  but  how  was  the  manufacturer  to  be  made  criminally  punish- 
able) Frauds  of  quantity  ought  first  to  be  dealt  with  :  these  had 
lately  been  discovered  to  be  very  common  in  the  thread  manuJGsicture, 
even  with  respectable  firms. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Hastings  said  that  the  guilt  would  not  lie  in  the  mix- 
ture of  any  substance  such  as  shoddy  with  the  article  sold,  but  in  the 
false  pretence  that  the  article  sold  was  unmixed.  Any  measure  on 
the  subject  should  be  comprehensive.  A  partial  enactment,  however 
good  so  &r  as  it  went,  would  leave  the  great  evil  in  the  law — its 
uncertainty — still  existent.  At  present,  two  men  might  be  indicted 
under  the  statute  for  what  was  substantially  the  same  ofience ;  the 
guilt  might  be  the  same,  and  the  proof  equally  strong,  and  yet,  under 
the  judicial  construction  of  the  statute,  the  one  be  acquitted  and  the 
other  found  guilty. 

reformatort  treatment  of  adult  criminals. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  E.  B.  Wheatley  Balme  and  Mr.  T.  E.  L.  Baker 
on  this  subject  will  be  found  at  pp.  492  and  504. 

The  Rev.  R.  Y .  Reynolds  also  contributed  a  paper,  chiefly  directed 
to  the  necessity  for  some  supervision  of  liberated  offianders,  in  order 
to  prevent  relapse  into  crime.  Supervision  by  the  police,  or  deten- 
tion in  '  the  somewhat  sickly  atmosphere  of  a  Reformatory,'  should, 
he  thought,  be  avoided,  and  the  services  of  sciipture-readers  engaged. 
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with  the  aid  of  all  ministers  of  religion  in  the  public  supervision  of 
liberated  offenders. 

The  following  letter  was  then  read  from  Mr.  W.  B.  Banken^  Hon* 
Secretary  to  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid  Society  :~^ 

Mt  deab  Sib, — Am  it  'w  very  probable  that  both  Mr.  Wbitbread  and  myself 
will  be  prevented  attending  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  ABSociation,  I  am 
desirous  of  mentioning  a  few  facts  connected  with  the  Discharged  Prisoners'  Aid 
Society  which  may  be  worthy  the  attention  of  those  interested  in  subjects  induded 
under  the  'Third  Department.' 

Since  the  last  meeting  of  the  Association,  at  which  a  paper  I  had  the  hanoar  of 
writing  on  the  origin  and  progress  of  this  Society,  was  read,  a  most  gratifying 
inqrease  has  taken  place  in  tne  number  of  cases  brought  under  its  notice,  and  the 
result  of  its  labours  has  been  most  satisfactory.  Upwards  of  550  oases  have  been 
entertained:  347  men  and  71  women  having  had  employment  found  for  them,  or 
having  been  aided  in  other  ways ;  and  135  men  and  7  women  having  been  assisted 
to  emigrate. 

Of  this  large  number  no  instance  has  occurred,  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
Society,  of  any  having  left  their  employment  charged  with  dishonest  practices ; 
and  most  of  the  letters  received  from  those  who  have  emigrated  have  given  very 
favourable  accounts  of  their  success  and  present  respectability. 

One  great  proof  of  the  value  in  which  this  Society  is  held  by  the  discharged 
prisoners  themselves,  is  this: — When  the  Society  was  first  established  the  great 
majority  of  applicants  for  assistance  were  those  who  came  in  consequence  of  the 
recommendation  of  the  chaplain  and  governor  of  their  respective  prisons.  Now  the 
great  majority  come  entirely  from  information  respecting  the  Society  they  must 
have  obtained  from  those  benefited  by  it. 

Of  course  all  the  particulars  of  the  eases  of  such  men  are  strictly  investigated  ; 
their  prison  character  and  the  nature  of  their  crimes  being  ascertained  before  any 
aid  is  rendered  them. 

The  rule  the  Society  adheres  to,  only  to  help  those  who  have  the  whole  or  greater 
portion  of  their  gratuity  still  available,  has  now  become  known  to  those  requiring 
its  assistance,  and  the  willingness  with  which  men  deposit  their  money  in  the 
hands  of  the  Society  may  be  regarded  as  an  earnest  of  their  endeavour  to  lead  an 
honest  life. 

Many  have  dravm  a  portion  of  their  money  every  week  for  months  from  the 
Society  while  attempting  to  obtain  employment,  and  in  several  instances  have 
exhibited  their  gratitude  by  leaving  small  balances  still  due  to  them  as  donations. 

The  Society  by  acting,  as  it  were,  as  bankers  to  the  discharged  prisoners  whom 
it  assists,  is  enabled  to  confer  a  great  benefit  on  them,  by  preventing  their  money 
from  being  squandered  in  idle  dissipation,  and  securing  it  from  being  lost  or  stolen. 

When  the  Society  assists  discharged  prisoners  to  emigrate,  it  employs  their  own 
money  for  that  purpose,  with  whatever  addition  may  be  necessary  to  furnish 
them  with  a  sufficient  outfit,  and  to  enable  them  to  receive  on  arriving  at  their 
destination  a  sum  of  not  less  than  il.  per  head  for  a  male  emigrant,  and  il.  los.  for 
a  female. 

In  most  instances  the  gratuities  male  emigrants  are  entitled  to  are  amply  suffi- 
cient  for  these  purposes,  and  they  very  often  receive  on  reaching  their  future  homes 
sevei-al  pounds,  all  of  which  is  their  own  money ;  but  female  emigrants  cost  the 
Society  a  considerable  sum,  their  gratuities  always  being  smaller  tlum  those  of  the 
men,  and  the  Society  sending  them  out  in  steamers,  in  order  to  save  them  from  the 
temptations  to  crime  incident  to  a  long  passage  on  board  crowded  sailing  vessels. 

I  feel  I  have  very  inadequately  fulfilled  the  task  I  proposed  to  myself,  but  to  dwell 
at  greater  length  on  the  labours  of  the  Society  would  oblige  me  to  far  exceed  the 
length  of  an  ordinary  letter,  and,  indeed,  I  believe  all  other  subjects  I  could  speak 
on  have  been  already  referred  to,  either  in  the  prospectuses  of  the  Society,  or  in  the 
paper  read  at  Liverpool  last  year. 

As  it  is,  I  must  apologize  for  so  long  intruding  upon  your  attention,  and 
remain, 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

G.  W.  Hast'ngs,  Esq.  W.  Batnb  Ranked,  Hon.  See. 
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Tn  the  difloiission  whicb  was  then  taken— 

Mr.  M.  D.  Hill  said  all  reformation  most  be  accompanied  by  pains 
and  unpletisantness  of  some  kind.  There  was  no  cause  for  the  aJarm 
which  some  felt,  that  it  would  encourage  crime  to  subject  the  convicts 
to  Reformatory  treatment.  The  difference  between  the  ticket-of- 
leave  system  in  England  and  Ireland  was  this :  in  Ireland  it  was  a 
certificate  of  good  character,  in  England  it  was  not  Captain  Crof- 
tou*s  convicts  were  considered  reformed,  and  were  sought  after  by 
employers.  They  began  by  the  '  separate  system,'  which  must  not  be 
conibunded  with  the  '  solitary  system ;'  worked  their  way  to  an  inter- 
mediate stage  ;  and  after  having  had  trial  made  of  their  powers  of 
self-restraint,  they  were  liberated  by  ticket-of-leave. 

Mr.  Sydney  Turner  agreed  with  Mr.  Baker  that  the  principle 
which  had  been  found  to  work  so  well  with  juvenile  criminals  ought 
to  be  applied  to  adults.  But  the  difficulties  were  greater  in  the  case 
of  the  lEitter — first,  there  was  the  immense  number  of  adult  criminals; 
secondly,  the  difficulty  of  getting  work  for  them,  and  of  getting  them 
to  work ;  and  thirdly,  the  difficulty  of  controlling  and  superintending 
them.  Crime  in  Ireland  was  somewhat  different  from  that  in  Eng- 
land; and  the  convict  population  there  was  much  smaller.  He 
thought  the  system  pursued  in  that  island  would  not  be  applicable 
here.  We  could  not  hope  for  the  same  success  in  getting  employment 
for  the  convicts. 

Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker  said  he  not  only  desired  that  offenders  should 
be  reformed,  but  that  others  should  be  saved  from  contamination 
through  association  with  them.  His  plan  was — ^first  offence,  a  short 
and  sharp  punishment ;  second,  an  imprisonment  with  a  long  period 
in  a  Reformatory ;  third,  4  years'  penal  servitude ;  fourth,  10  years' 
penal  servitude. 

The  President  said  Captain  Croflon  could  not  convince  him  that 
his  system  would  prove  successful  in  England.  He  had  fiunlities  for 
restoring  the  convict  to  society  which  we  did  not  possess.  He 
doubted,  too,  whether  it  woidd  be  advisable  to  shake  the  respect  for 
law,  and  the  horror  of  breaking  it,  which  we  had  in  Engkuid,  but 
which  the  Irish  people  seemed  to  have  lost,  because  with  them  too 
often  the  law  had  been  the  oppressor ;  but  there  was  no  reason  why 
a  similar  system  of  treating  convicts  while  in  prison  should  not  be 
adopted.  There  ought  to  be  some  modification  of  prison  life  before 
the  criminal  was  again  thrown  upon  the  world.  He  doubted  whether 
domestic  service  was  suitable  for  convicts.  The  discharged  prisoner 
should  not  be  made  an  object  of  special  favour  ;  all  our  care  should 
be  that  he  merged  into  the  mass  of  honest  men,  and  became  undistin- 
guishable  from  them. 

REMUNERATIVE  LABOUR  IN   PRISONS. 

In  addition  to  Mr.  Eddy's  paper,  printed  at  p.  496,  a  paper 
on  this  subject  was  contributed  by  Mr.  Ernest  Noel,  in  which 
he  stated  that  the  County  Jail  at  Wakefield  contained  on  an  average 
900  to  1000  prisoners.  Its  annual  expenditure  was  about  16,000/., 
of  which  nearly  one-third  was  paid  by  the  profit  on  the  labour  of  the 
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coDvictB.  Thifl  admirably  managed  prison  had  8o  &r  teated  the  prin- 
ciple of  prison  labour  as  to  encourage  the  trial  of  a  fuller  development 
of  the  system.  990  prisoners  were  sent  to  the  prison  at  Albany, 
in  the  State  of  New  York,  in  the  years  1855-56.  Considerably 
more  than  half  were  sentenced  for  a  term  of  less  than  three 
months.  The  total  expenditure  for  the  year  was  15,168  dollars. 
To  meet  this  expenditure  there  was  an  income  of  18,346  dollars, 
leaving  to  the  prison  a  profit  of  3 178  dollars.  From  these  and  similar 
facts  drawn  from  the  prisons  of  the  United  States,  Mr.  Noel  urged 
the  practicability  of  making  prisons  selfnsupporting,  and  thus  relieving 
the  rate-payers,  and  adding  to  the  general  wealth  of  the  State. 

In  the  discussion, 

Mr.  Frank  Crosslet,  M.P.,  said  that  he  had  gone  over  the  prison 
of  Sing-Sing,  and  found  the  management  exceedingly  good.  -Felt 
hats,  carpets,  iic,  were  manufactured  in  all  their  processes  by  the  pri- 
soners, who  were  all  employed.  Their  work  was  let  out  to  manufac- 
turers,  who  competed  for  it.  The  nearest  approximation  to  what  he 
had  seen  in  America  of  remunerative  work  in  prisons  was  in  the 
Wakefield  Prison.  He  thought  that  Government  ought  to  provide 
profitable  employment  for  prisoners. 

Mr.  Shephehd  stated  that  in  the  HoUoway  Prison  the  contract 
system  had  failed,  and  that  Government  was  inquiring  into  the  work- 
ing of  the  Wakefield  Prison. 

Mr.  Sydney  Turner  mentioned  the  expense  of  trained  teachers  of 
labour  as  a  considerable  difiiculty  in  the  way  of  establishing  a  system 
of  remunerative  labour  in  prisons  and  reformatories.  He  asked 
Mr.  Shepherd  how  it  was  that  a  man  outside  the  prison,  in  the  Indus- 
trial Home,  could  earn  iSa.  a-week^  and  at  the  same  work  in  the  prison 
only  Os. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  in  reply,  stated  that  he  could  get  men  to  make 
only  6  mats  in  a  day  in  prison,  while  the  same  man  in  the  Industrial 
Home  would  make  24. 

TREATMENT  OF  YOUNO  OFFENDERS. 

In  addition  to  the  group  of  papers  printed  imder  this  head,  begin- 
ning at  page  511, 

Mr.  John  Rawson  read  a  {)aper  showing  the  number  of  children 
sentenced  to  Keformatories  in  Bradford  since  1856.  Of  29  children, 
20,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  judge,  were  thoroughly  reformed,  3  were 
hopeful,  and  only  6  had  failed  to  give  evidence  of  good  conduct. 

The  Kev.  Ishmael  Fish  gave  an  account  of  the  Castle  Howard 
Hcfurmatory  School.  He  stated  that  in  this  institution  the  admis- 
sions were  strictly  confined  to  boys  who  had  been  convicted,  and,  as 
far  as  practicable,  to  those  who  had  been  convicted  more  than  once. 
The  labour  was  chiefly  spade  husbandry — nine  hours  per  day  were 
allotted  to  work — and  the  boys  were  in  great  demand  as  labourers  by 
the  farmers  in  the  neighbouihood ;  their-  earnings  from  this  source 
being  last  yeai*  100/.  They  were  taught  to  read  intelligently,  write 
distinctly,  and  count  correctly.  The  cost  was  8«.  4d.  a  week  per  head. 
The  number  of  juvenile  offenders  had  so  greatly  diminished  since  the 
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school  came  into  operation,  that  the  districts  of  the  North  and  East 
Hiding  could  no  longer  fill  it.  In  the  town  of  Hull,  from  which 
nearly  50  per  cent,  of  the  boys  came,  it  was  said  by  the  stipendiary 
magistrates  that  juvenile  crime,  as  a  system,  was  entirely  broken  up. 

Mr.  0.  H.  Bracebbidgb  contributed  a  paper  '  On  the  Emigration 
of  Boys,'  in  which  he  stated  that  a  Committee  had  been  formed  at 
Toronto,  in  Canada,  to  receive  boys  sent  out  from  Reformatories  in 
England.  Its  operations  were  begun  in  May,  1858,  and  have  been 
continued  up  to  this  time  with  eminent  success.  In  1858  and  1859, 
between  May  and  September  in  each  year,  about  40  boys  have  been 
sent  out  from  various  Reformatories  at  a  cost  of  12^.  each.  Of  the  77 
boys  who  have  emigrated,  59  have  remained  in  the  places  found  for 
them  by  the  Committee.  More  than  one  half  of  these  are  engaged  in 
agricultural  labour.  None  have  lacked  employment,  and  not  one  has 
been  accused  of  crime. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Eddy,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Nursery  for  Seamen  which 
the  Whale  Fisheries  present,  considered  with  reference  to  the  Appren- 
ticeship of  Boys  from  School  Ships  and  Reformatories,'  remarked  on 
the  immense  falling  off  in  our  whale  fisheries,  and  pointed  out  the 
large  number  of  vessels  engaged  in  the  trade  belonging  to  France  and 
America — ^the  latter  having  a  fleet  of  600  vessels,  manned  by  1 6,000 
seamen,  while  only  17  vessels  are  sent  out  by  England.  He  recom- 
mended that  our  fisheries  should  furnish  employment  to  boys  from 
Industrial  and  Reformatory  Schools. 

The  President  inquired  as  to  the  means  by  which  the  suggestions 
contained  in  Mr.  Eddy's  paper  might  be  acted  upon. 

The  Rev.  I.  Fish  stated  that  the  applications  to  the  Hull  fishing 
vessels  for  the  admission  of  boys  were  more  numerous  than  could  be 
met.  On  the  subject  of  Reformatories,  he  also  said,  in  answer  to  the 
chair,  that,  on  the  whole,  he  preferred  large  institutions. 

Mr.  T.  B.  L.  Baker  believed  that  no  rule  could  be  laid  down  as  to 
the  number  of  which  a  Reformatory  school  should  consist.  For  him- 
self, he  preferred  35  rather  than  45.  The  Glasgow  school  was  un- 
doubtedly cheaper  from  the  large  number  of  inmates.  He  was 
strongly  of  opinion  that  a  penal  Reformatory  should  be  established. 
He  hoped  that  boys  above  the  present  legal  age  might  soon  be  ad- 
mitted to  Reformatories. 

Mr.  Bracebridoe  thought  that  there  was  a  deficiency  in  the  supply 
of  managers,  and  observed  that,  in  Scotland,  there  was  a  larger  selec- 
tion of  qualified  men  at  a  lower  expense.  He  preferred  the  family 
system  for  Reformatories,  and  thought  that  40  or  50  was  the  normal 
number.  There  was  much  official  opposition  to  a  penal  Reformatory, 
but  Parkhurst  Prison  could  be  at  slight  expense  turned  to  that  use 
immediately. 

Mr.  M.  I).  Hill,  afler  stating  that  in  his  opinion  Parkhurst  was  a 

valuable  institution,  and  possessed  all  the  appliances  necessaiy  for  the 

purpose  of  a  penal  Reformatory,  moved — 

That  the  Council  of  this  Association  be  requested  to  memorialize  Her  Majesty's 
Gonremment  to  take  steps  for  the  establishment  of  a  Penal  Reformatory  for  the 
reoeptioQ  of  eKoeptional  caies. 

59  KK 
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Miss  Carpenter,  in  seconding  the  resolution,  adverted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  large  and  small  Reformatories.  She  thought  that  expense  was 
not  the  principal  question.  The  number  of  children  in  Reformatories 
ought  not  to  exceed  40  or  50 ;  Mettray,  indeed,  contained  600,  but  it 
was  an  aggregate  of  separate  families.  She  feared  the  moral  effects 
of  a  congregation  of  large  numbers. 

The  President  did  not  see  why  this  class  of  youthful  offenders 
should  not  be  sent  to  prison  ;  there  could  be  no  difficulty  in  applying 
Parkhurst  Prison  to  this  purpose  as  far  as  was  required. 

Miss  Louisa  Twining  advocated  the  sending  of  children  to  Ragged 
Schools  and  Reformatories  immediately  on  the  discovery  of  their 
criminal  tendencies. 

Mr.  Shepherd  thought  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  resolution 
might  be  effected  locally.  A  boy  who  misconducted  himself  in  a 
Reformatory  might  be  sent  to  the  prison  under  a  short  but  stringent 
sentence. 

Mr.  E.  B.  W.  Balme  was  in  fiivour  of  the  employment  of  Park- 
hurst for  this  purpose.  They  might  at  present  carry  out  Mr.  Shep- 
herd*s  suggestion  by  conviction  before  a  judicial  authority,  if  the  boy 
had  committed  a  legal  offence ;  but  this  was  not  common.  The  power 
of  removal  from  a  Reformatory  in  such  cases  should  be  vested  in  the 
Secretary  of  State. 

Sir  Harrt  Yernet  objected  to  the  distance  of  Parkhurst^  and  sug- 
gested a  more  central  situation. 

The  resolution  was  carried. 

Mr.  Morgan,  on  the  subject  of  the  Industrial  Schooli^  Act^  objected 
to  the  clause  of  the  Act  which  threw  the  onus  of  recovering  the  main- 
tenance of  the  children  ^m  their  parents  on  the  managers  of  the 
schools.  He  regretted  that  there  was  no  power  to  compel  the  police 
to  apprehend  all  vagrant  children — a  class  which  ought  to  be  well 
defined 

Mr.  Brtan,  superintendent  of  the  Manchester  Ragged  School,  had 
always  found  a  difficulty  in  reaching  the  beggar  children,  so  as  to  take 
charge  of  them  authoritatively,  and  he  wished  for  an  enactment  of  the 
nature  of  the  Dunlop  Act  for  Scotland  In  his  school  the  parents 
refused  to  pay.     It  was  difficult  to  enforce  payment. 

Mr.  K  W.  Balme  moved,  and  Mr.  Alfred  Hill  seconded,  the 
following  resolution,  which  was  carried  unanimously  : — 

That  the  Industrial  School  Act  has  remained  practicaUy  inoperatiTe^  diiefly  in 
consequence  of  the  insufficient  definition  of  the  class  of  children  who  are  the  object 
of  it ;  and  that  the  Council  be  requested  to  consider  the  alterations  required  in  the 
Act  to  render  it  thoroughly  effective  in  this  respect,  and  also  to  proride  for  the 
removal  of  the  duty  of  recovering  the  parents*  payments  from  the  s<^iool  managers 
to  the  overseers  of  the  poor  or  some  public  officer. 

The  President,  after  congratulating  the  Department  on  the  num- 
ber of  interesting  subjects  that  had  been  brought  before  them,  and  the 
fair  amount  of  attention  given  to  each,  called  their  notice  to  the  dif- 
ferent treatment  required  for  female  from  that  required  for  male 
offenders  in  priaona^  and  eatpraacd  hk  licmo  that  this  sobjeci  would  be 
well  considered  al  tiba  v  "^nt  tta  iuBodatioa. 
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THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH. 


On  the  Ptiblic  Health  of  Bradford,  and  on  some  of  the  Games 
which  have  infitienced  its  Condition.  By  William  Hector 
Hudson,  Town  Clerk,  Bradford. 

I  PURPOSE  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  four  townships  of 
Bradford,  Bowling,  Horton,  and  Manningham,  now  forming  the 
borough  of  Bradford,  as  respects  local  sanitary  legislation,  from  1803 
to  1 84 1,  and  to  compare  the  past  and  present  mortality  of  the  district. 
I  will  attempt  also  to  account  wholly  or  in  part  for  the  results  shown 
by  the  registers. 

The  following  table  shows  the  extraordinary  increase  of  the  borough 
population — 


1 80 1. 

181 1. 

I82I. 

1 

I83I.   I84I. 

1851. 

13.2^4 

l6,OI3 

26,309 

43,527    66,718 

103,786 

The  situation  of  the  borough  is  naturally  healthy.  The  air  is 
nevertheless  accounted  keen  and  piercing,  hardly  suited  to  the  inyalid, 
but  for  a  healthy  person  highly  salubrious.* 

In  1803  a  lo<»l  Act  was  passed  for  paving,  watching,  lighting,  and 
improving  the  town.  Some  idea  of  the  notions  of  sanitary  science, 
then  prevailing,  may  be  formed  from  the  requirement  of  the  Act,  that 
the  inhabitants  should  keep  in  their  houses,  yards,  <fec.,  ashes,  rubbish, 
dirt,  dung,  and  filth,  until  such  times  as  the  scavenger  of  the  Commis- 
Bioners  should  come  round  to  the  doors  of  their  houses  and  premises, 
and  then  deliver  the  same  to  the  scavenger,  who  was  to  attend  twice 
a- week  at  leasts  and  by  sound  of  bell,  loud  voice,  or  otherwise,  warn 
the  inhabitants  of  his  approach.  This  provision,  with  others  restrain- 
ing the  emptying  of  necessary  houses  after  five  in  the  morning,  or 
before  ten  at  night,  and  penalty  clauses  fSt  the  non-removal  of  hog-sties^ 
•wine  cotes,  necessary  houses,  dunghills,  or  middens  near  to  streets, 
lanefl^  &a,  and  for  tlie  consumption  of  the  smoke  of  factory  and  engine 
ibmaoel^.  sum  up  the  sanitary  regulations  of  this  Act,  which  con- 
linned  in  force  tUl  1850. 
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With  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  the  factory  cfystem  may 
be  said  to  have  taken  its  rise,  and  its  adoption  in  the  worsted  manu- 
facture led  to  the  development  by  rapid  steps  of  that  branch  of  trade 
in  which  Bi*adford  began  to  give  signs  of  attaining  the  ascendancy 
which  it  has  since  established  beyond  the  reach  of  the  rivalry  of 
neighbouring  towna 

The  combing  of  wool  was  a  branch  of  the  trade  which  employed  a 
very  large  number  of  adult  operatives.  The  work  was  done  at  their 
homes,  and  required  the  use  of  stoves,  generally  heated  with  oharooal, 
the  fumes  and  heat  from  which  were  the  source  of  much  filth  and 
unhealthiness  in  the  workman's  dwelling,  the  process  being  generally 
carried  on  in  rooms  where  the  &mily  lived  and  slept  This,  as  k 
branch  of  manual  labour,  gradually  gave  way  to  the  introduction  of 
the  woolcombing  machine,  which  has  come  into  extensive  use  doling 
the  last  ten  years. 

Up  to  1842  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  were  almost  wholly  sup- 
plied with  water  for  their  domestic  use  from  pumps  and  wells  in  or 
near  their  houses,  and  by  water  hawkers.  In  that  year  a  company 
was  established,  empowered  to  bring  water  for  the  town  from  the 
Manywells  Springs,  of  excellent  quality,  and  sufficient  for  the  domes- 
tic requirements  at  that  time  of  the  urban  and  lower  lying  parte  of 
Bradford,  and  of  the  adjoining  townships. 

In  June,  1847,  the  borough  was  incorporated  for  municipal  pur- 
poses by  Boyal  Charter,  and  in  1850  an  Improvement  Act  was 
obtained  repealing  the  old  local  Act,  and  vesting  in  the  Town  Council 
the  powers  of  administeriog  the  new  Act  withm  the  borough.  This 
local  Act  incorporates  the  Public  Health  Act^  and  constitutes  the 
Town  Council  the  Local  Board  of  Health. 

No  systematic  sewering  of  the  town  has  taken  place  either  under 
the  old  or  the  new  Improvement  Act.  The  drains  and  sewers  which 
do  exist  have  been  made  by  private  owners  to  serve  their  own  pro- 
perty, or  by  the  surveyors  of  highways,  who,  by  a  wholesome  exoess 
of  authority,  constructed  them  at  a  gi*eater  depth  than  was  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  drainiog  the  public  ways  merely,  and  so  contributed 
to  the  better  drainage  of  the  houses.  A  branch  of  the  Leeds  and 
Liverpool  Canal,  in  its  upper  reach  extending  into  the  town,  is  supplied 
with  what  can  hardly  be  called  water,  but  may  be  described  as  a  black 
semifluid  from  the  main  brook,  and  the  almost  stagnant  pool  so  formed 
has  been  at  times  so  charged  with  offensive  gases  as  literally  to  have 
been  set  on  fire,  the  flame  flickering  on  the  surface  where  the  gas  was 
bubbling  out     This  has  been  in  dry  and  hot  seasons. 

Since  the  Act  of  1850  ca|pe  into  operation,  at  least  6000  houses 
have  been  built,  and  250  streets  laid  out  imder  the  regulation 
of  the  Town  Council  acting  as  local  Board  of  Health,  and  a  very 
considerable  improvement  has  been  effected  in  new  buildings  and 
sti*eets,  but  back-to-back  houses  have  still  been  erected  from  want  of 
direct  authority  to  prohibit  them. 

The  Town  Council  have  purchased  the  existing  waterworks  from 
the  company,  and  are  now  constructing  works  fbr  supplying  both 
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domestic  and  trade  requirements,  which,  when  completed,  will  place 
the  borough  on  at  least  an  equality  with  any  of  the  great  towns  or 
cities  of  the  kingdom  as  regards  a  complete  supply  of  water  of  first- 
class  quality  for  all  purposes,  and  in  quantity  to  meet  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  population  and  trade  of  the  borough,  and  of  the 
closely  bordering  villages  for  many  years  to  come. 

The  question  of  a  complete  and  efficient  system  of  sewerage  is  now 
under  the  consideration  of  the  Town  Council. 

Though  both  in  the  first  local  Act,  the  bye-laws  under  the  Munici- 
pal Act,  and  the  Act  of  1850,  the  consumption  of  smoke  from  engine 
chimneys  and  furnaces  has  been  the  sxibject  of  requirements  under 
penalty,  nothing  has  really  been  done  to  enforce  either  the  entire  con- 
sumption, or  a  diminution  of  smoke.  It  is  said,  moreover,  that  from 
the  very  sulphureous  nature  of  the  engine  coal  of  the  district,  there 
is  more  than  usual  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of  the  black  smoke.  Some 
few  persons  have  ventured  to  contend  that  the  smoke  is  no  detriment 
to  the  general  health,  its  bad  effects  upon  the  pulmonary  and  respi- 
ratory organs  being  comiterbalanced  by  the  tendency  to  check  the 
spread  of  fever  or  other  infectious  disorder  influenced  by  the  state 
of  the  atmosphere. 

In  no  place  in  the  kingdom  is  there  a  greater  proportion  of  the 
entire  population  engaged  in  trade  and  business.  Above  one-half  of 
the  adult  males  are  employed  directly  in  manufactures.  513  adult 
men,  304  adult  women,  282  young  men,  and  330  young  women,  out 
of  every  thousand  of  those  respective  descriptions  are  so  employed. 
As  a  consequence,  the  menial  class  (servant-men  and  maid- servants) 
and  the  professional  class  are  less  numerous  than  in  almost  any  other 
place  in  the  kingdom. 

I  proceed  now  to  notice  the  results  which  the  Registers  of  Deaths 
give  since  the  year  1840.     The  present  population  is  about  130,000  : 


Years. 

Population. 

Deaths. 

Mortality 
per  1000. 

184I 
1846 

185J 

1855 
1858 

66,718 

83,000 

103,786 

123,000 

130,000 

1720 
2570 
3022 

2545 
2938 

25I 

29i 

20i 

22I 

When  the  population  of  the  borough  was  less  by  thirty  or  forty 
thousand,  the  mortality  was  greater  than  in  1858.  Had  it  been 
otherwise,  had  the  number  of  deaths  exceeded  previous  returns,  in  a 
place  increasing  so  exceptionally  fiist  during  the  period,  there  would 
not  necessarily  have  been  cause  for  serious  alarm,  seeing  that  in  the 
year  1858,  throughout  England,  the  drought  and  unseasonable  winter, 
or  other  causes,  had  increased  the  general  mortality,  not  only  in  towns 
but  rural  districts,  to  an  unusually  high  degree^ — diphtheria  and  scar- 
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latina  making  impartial  ravages  amongst  both  scattered  populations 
and  those  of  large  cities. 

Between  184 1,  when  the  population  was  66,718,  and  1851,  when 
the  population  was  103,786,  ^e  average  yearly  number  of  deaths 
was  2321,  or  27^  per  1000 ;  and  between  1851  and  1858,  both  indn- 
sive,  the  average  number  of  deaths  was  2840,  or  24*18  per  1000. 
These  figures  establish  the  important  conclusion  that,  in  spite  of  a 
rapid  increase  in  the  population,  the  borough  has  actually  become 
hctfdthier  as  inhabitants  have  ci*owded  on  its  previously  vacant  spaces. 

I  think  it  most  probable,  and  all  but  certain,  that  the  prime  canse 
of  this  good  result  is  to  be  found  in  the  sanitary  action  exercised  by 
the  Corporation  under  the  powers  of  their  Act  of  1 850.  A  reasonable 
interval  for  the  officers  and  board  to  get  their  sanitary  machinery  into 
gear  should,  of  course,  be  allowed,  after  the  passing  of  the  Act  in 
1850  ;  and  if  we  assume  three  years  for  this  purpose,  a  striking  result 
is  shown  by  taking  the  returns  since  1853,  including  last  year,  the 
average  death  rate  being  rather  under  22  as  against  24*18  for  the 
years  1 851  to  1858  inclusive,  and  as  against  upwards  of  27  in  the 
TOGO  in  the  eleven  years  ended  1851. 

In  the  last  five  years  the  average  yearly  number  of  deaths  was 
2712,  or  2i|  per  1000.  Compare  the  above  with  the  returns  for 
the  five  previous  years,  when  the  average  yearly  number  of  deaths 
was  2976,  or  28*45  per  1000.  Thus  showing  a  death  rate  in  the  five 
years  from  1849  ^  ^^53  ^^  upwards  of  28  to  1000  against  rather 
less  than  22  in  a  1000  iu  the  five  years  ending  1858,  or  nearly  25  per 
cent,  more  deaths  in  the  earlier  than  in  the  latter  period.  Above 
1000  persons  more  per  annum  would  have  died  in  that  time  i( 
instead  of  the  death  rate  being  reduced  to  less  than  22  in  the  last 
five  years,  it  had  been  maintained  at  upwards  of  28  in  the  1000. 

I  believe  that  the  following  causes  may  be  fairly  taken  to  have  been 
most  instrumental  in  improving  the  health  of  the  borough  : — 

The  regular  removal  of  night  soil  by  a  contractor  employed  by  the 
local  board. 

The  prevention  of  the  use  of  rooms  over  common  privies  for  sleep- 
ing rooms.  * 

The  removal  of  noxious  accumulations  round  dwellings,  and  better 
scavenging  of  streets. 

The  regulation  of  lodging-houses. 

The  suppression  of  the  worst  of  the  cellar  dwellings  in  the 
borough. 

The  extension  of  the  water  service  into  cottage  dwellings 
generally. 

The  improvement  in  the  plans  of  the  new  dwelling-houses  for  the 
working  classes  built  since  the  Improvement  Act  came  into  operation, 
and  widening  of  new  streets. 

It  would,  however,  be  fallacious  to  ascribe  all  the  improvement 
to  the  action  of  the  local  authorities.  The  extinction,  now  almost 
total,  of  the  hand-combing  of  wool — an   occupation  which  destroyed 
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tlie  health  and  comfort  Dot  of  the  workman  only,  but  of  his  family 
—and  the  improved  social  condition  of  the  working  classes  generally, 
must  have  operated  £etvourably  and  almost  universally. 

The  Registrar-General  gives  the  rate  of  mortality  to  each  looo  of 
living  persons  in  large  towns  during  1858  at  an  average  of  about  25, 
and  in  country  places  of  ai.  It  will  therefore  be  seen  that,  consider- 
ing Bradford  is  £etr  above  the  average  of  large  towns  in  its  population, 
and  its  crowding  of  the  surface,  its  rate  of  22^  to  1000  in  that  year 
is  a  very  fieivourable  one. 

Past  experience  having  to  all  reasonable  demonstration  shown  how 
human  life  has  been  saved  by  the  use  of  such  inferior  and  secondary 
agencies  as  have  been  adverted  to,  there  ought  to  be  an  additional 
anxiety  not  to  neglect  the  very  first  principle  and  foundation  of  sani- 
tary action — the  removal  of  the  excreta  from  the  town  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  proper  system  of  sewerage.  Though  economy  be  a 
pretext  for  neglect,  no  greater  extravagance  can  be  committed  than 
when  human  Ufe  and  health  are  sacrificed  from  the  want  of  this  great 
requisite,  while  no  greater  economy  can  be  practised  than  in  using  the 
best  means,  even  if  costly,  for  preserving  the  health  and  vigour,  and 
lengthening  the  duration  of  life  of  our  population. 


On  the  Apparent  Increase  of  Epilepsy  among  the  Working 
CUisses  of  the  Toivn  of  Bradford,  By  William  Macturk, 
M.D.,  Physician  to  the  Bradford  Infirmary  and  Dispensary. 

Thb  number  of  cases  of  epilepsy  which  have  presented  themselves  of 
late  years  at  the  infirmary  and  dispensary  of  this  town  having 
arrested  my  attention,  and  an  impression  created  thereby  that  the 
disease  was  on  the  increase,  I  was  led  to  look  over  the  register 
of  patients  (coming  under  my  care),  which  had  been  kept  since  the 
foundation  of  the  charity,  in  1825,  with  a  view  to  ascertain  how  &r 
my  suspicions  would  be  confirmed  or  otherwise.  The  following  are 
the  results : — The  gross  number  of  cases  admitted  from  1825  to  1859 
was  2600,  of  which  520  were  epileptic,  being  an  average  of  20 
in  every  1000  for  the  whole  period.  But  this  average  was  not 
uniform,  it  having  increased  from  15  per  1000  in  the  first  decennial 
period,  to  18  in  the  second,  to  24  in  the  third,  and  in  the  last  four 
years  having  mounted  up  to  34,  or  more  than  double  the  proportion 
of  thirty  years  aga 

It  is  found  in  these  returns  that  the  disease  of  epilepsy  is  more 
common  among  females  than  males,  in  the  proportion  of  more  than 
3  to  3.  Females  also  appear  to  be  slightly  more  amenable  to  treat- 
ment, to  the  extent  of  about  7  per  cent  in  their  favour.  No  age  is 
exempt  from  the  disease,  some  patients  only  a  few  months  old  and 
one  at  least  aged  70  having  come  under  observation.     The  greatest 
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number,  or  abont  50  per  cent,  of  those  affected,  were  from  15  to  25  ; 
25  per  cent  under  15  ;  15  per  cent,  from  25  to  40  ;  6  per  cent.  40  to 
55  ;  and  2  per  cent,  above  60  jean  of  aga 

It  may  here  be  remarked  that  the  register  of  patients  referred  to 
showg  a  similar  increase  in  the  kindred  disease  of  St.  Yitu8*B  danc& 

There  is  great  varietj  in  the  manifestations  of  epilepsy,  both  as  to 
the  severity  and  frequency  of  the  paroxysms.  Some  sufferers  have 
fits  both  night  and  day,  some  only  in  the  night,  others  ouly  in  the 
day.  The  intervals  between  the  attacks  differ  greatly,  varying  from 
a  day  or  two  to  weeks,  and  even  months  ;  one  person,  recently  under 
treatment,  having  for  the  last  eighteen  years  had  a  return  of  the  dis- 
ease only  once  a  year,  then  having  six  or  eight  fits  together,  and 
afterwards  remaining  free  for  a  year.  Some  will  have  a  single  fit 
only  at  a  time ;  others  will  go  through  a  succession  of  fits  one  after 
another,  with  scarcely  a  pause  for  hours  together.  Some  are  conscious 
of  the  approach  of  an  attack,  so  as  to  guard  against  injury  from 
&lling  ;  others — and  those  the  most  numerous — fall  suddenly,  with- 
out the  least  warning.  The  greater  number  are  horribly  contorted 
in  face  and  limb  ;  a  few  lie  comparatively  free  from  convulsion.  AU, 
or  nearly  all,  come  out  of  the  attack  without  the  least  consciousness 
of  what  has  happened ;  and,  but  for  the  headache,  lassitude,  and 
soreness  which  usually  follow,  they  would  not  know,  except  from 
bystanders,  that  they  had  suffered  so  lamentably.  One  case,  however, 
is  known,  of  an  interesting  boy  of  fourteen,  who  has  suffered  from 
infancy,  in  whom  neither  consciousness  nor  speech  is  ever  lost  during 
a  paroxysm,  although  the  convulsions  are  both  severe  and  frequent 
It  is  a  curious  and  consolatory  fact  that  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  victims  of  this  malady  enjoy  good  health  between  the  attacks,  not 
unfrequeutly  looking  even  robust ;  and  it  is  consistent  with  my  expe- 
rience, that  when  the  disease  is  not  associated  with  idiotcy,  the  intel- 
lect may  remain  but  little,  if  at  all  impaired,  even  although  the 
attacks  may  never  be  wholly  subdued.  To  this  statement  an  excep- 
tion must  be  made  in  respect  of  those  very  painful  oases  in  whom  the 
attacks  are  accompanied  by  violent  insanity  ;  and  even  in  those  cases 
the  mind  often  becomes  calmed,  and  the  intellect  restored  to  its 
wonted  tone  until  the  approach  of  another  paroxysm.  I  have  never 
known  a  true  epileptic  die  in  a  fit :  of  course  it  is  not  meant  to 
include  in  that  term  persons  ai&icted  with  convulsions  arising  from 
other  diseases,  nor  deaths  occasioned  by  accidents  during  a  fit. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  the  phenomena  of  this  distressing 
malady,  and  something  as  to  its  treatment,  but  obviously  it  is  not  the 
province  of  this  section  to  enter  into  these  subjects,  but  rather  to  call 
the  attention  of  others  to  the  seiious  import  of  the  question,  whether 
it  is  on  the  increase  among  the  factory  workers  of  this  and  other 
towns. 

Now  it  might  be  unsafe  to  infer  conclusively  that  the  large  increase 
of  cases  of  epilepsy  which  is  shown  to  have  taken  plaoe  in  the  practice 
of  the  infirmary  and  dispensary  of  Bradford  is  proof  of  the  disease 
having  increased  to  that  extent  among  the  classes  who  are  in  the 
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habit  of  resorting  to  it  for  medical  aid.  I  can  only  say  that  I  know 
of  no  other  way  of  accounting  for  the  increased  numbers.  I  should 
hope  the  subject  may  attract  the  attention  of  other  medical  men, 
who,  having  the  means,  will  give  the  results  of  their  experience,  and 
thus  we  may  be  enabled  ere  long  to  ascertain  whether  the  proportion 
of  epileptic  cases  to  the  number  of  sick,  as  shown  in  the  above  state- 
ment, is  greater  or  less  than  in  other  towns  similarly  circumstanced ; 
whether  the  disease  is  in  other  manufacturing  towns  on  the  increase  ; 
and  also  whether  the  disease  prevails  more  extensively  in  manufacturing 
towns  than  in  towns  not  engaged  in  manufactures,  or  in  rural  districts. 
These  are  questions  deeply  interesting  to  our  factory  working  popu- 
lation, and  until  they  are  answered,  it  would  be  premature  to 
suggest  or  even  inquire  into  probable  causes. 


THE  CAUSES  WHICH  MODIFY  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 


On  the  Physical  Effects  of  Diminished  Labonr.     By  Robert 
Barer,  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  Inspectors  of  Factories, 

A  PA  PER  on  the  physical  effects  of  diminished  labour  would  be  of 
little  or  no  value  unless  it  referred  to  some  peculiar  form  of  em- 
ployment, which  had  been  so  tested  by  external  agencies  as  to  give 
comparisons  of  those  effects  on  the  persons  engaged  in  it  between 
one  period  and  another. 

The  general  as  well  as  peculiar  effects  of  labour  on  the  animal  or- 
ganization may  be  observed  by  all  who  take  an  interest  in  this  ques- 
tion ;  but  as  labour  peculiarly  affects  the  sensibilities,  and  as  the  sen- 
sibilities of  men  are  of  the  highest  order  in  creation,  so  it  is  as  to  its 
effects  on  the  human  species,  as  labourers  in  the  great  vineyard  of 
competitive  industry,  that  social  science  seeks  to  elicit  information 
from  those  who,  from  whatever  cause,  whether  by  their  profession, 
by  choice,  or  by  accident,  have  been  enabled  to  gather  fiicts  together 
on  a  question  so  vital  in  every  point  of  view  to  personal  as  well  as 
national  interests. 

The  present  inquiry  must,  however,  be  limited  to  the  labour  of 
children  and  of  young  persons,  especially  females,  in  &ctories,  who, 
by  the  introduction  of  machinery,  have  been  male  to  contribute  so 
largely  to  the  various  productions  of  the  country ;  since  although 
physical  effects  may  be  noticed  upon  all  labour,  either  congregated  or 
diffused,  these  are  modified  by  the  causes  which  additionally  operate 
upon  congregated  labour — such  as  long  continuance  in  the  same 
position,  protracted  maiuteuance  of  the  weight  upon  the  lower  extre- 
mities, great  mental  excitement,  early  and  late  hours,  impure  atmo- 
spheres, and  exposure  to  different  temperatures,  with  often  indifferent 
sostentation. 

It  is  scarcely  yet  a  century  ago  since  what  is  called  '  the  Factory 
System'  took  its  rise  in  this  country,  drawing  labour  away  from 
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the  homes  of  the  people,  where  it  was  then  found ;  and  by  a  pro* 
gress,  rapid  becaase  profitable,  congregating  the  sexes,  jonng  and 
old,  good  and  bad,  in  groups  under  the  same  roof — ^at  it  might 
be  more  under  the  control  o^  as  well  as  be  more  convenient  to, 
the  capitalist ;  and  as  in  many  instances  parents  were,  as  they  are 
still,  the  employers  of  their  own  children,  so  to  multiply  the  number 
of  workers  in  the  same  fisimily  was  to  multiply  the  weekly  income^ 
and  thus  to  add  to  the  comfoits  and  luxuries  of  the  whole  family. 
Then  it  was  when  the  parents  of  factory  workers  were  seen  to  obtain 
such  pecuniaiy  benefits  from  their  employment  that  the  general  popu- 
lation became  desirous  of  sharing  in  them ;  and  children  of  all  ages, 
from  five  years  old  and  upwards,  were  offered  for  the  service.  To 
such  an  extent  did  this  proceed,  that  parents  have  been  known  to 
carry  their  own,  or  even  other  people's  children  on  their  backs,  at 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  four  or  five  miles  to  the  factory,  and  to 
bring  them  home  as  late  as  seven  or  eight  at  night,  and  even  nine ; 
and  thus  there  arose  a  combination  of  very  early  years,  and  very  long 
hours,  with  most  prejudicial  results  to  the  physioed,  as  well  as  to  the 
social  and  moral  condition  of  the  community,  which  called  for  legis- 
lative interference  so  loudly  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  misunder- 
stood. Permit  me  to  read  you  an  extract  from  the  letter  of  a  Brad- 
ford gentleman,  dated  August  27, 1859,  showing  now  what  was  then 
the  practice : — 

'  Our  manager  tells  me  his  father  was  accustomed  to  carry  him  on 
his  back  to  the  mill  at  five  o'clock  in  the  morning,  where  he  worked 
till  seven  or  eight  o'clock  at  night,  with  only  half  an  hour  for  meals.* 

The  number  of  similar  examples  which  at  that  period  existed  were 
the  reasons  for  the  Factoiy  Acts.  And  passing  by  all  the  collateral 
effects  of  the  system  as  it  stood,  and  referring  now  only  to  the  physical 
condition  of  the  employed,  past  and  present,  I  will  endeavour  to 
show  what  has  been  the  result  of  that  interference  at  the  close  of  the 
twenty-five  years  during  which  it  has  been  actively  operative ;  and 
whether,  independently  of  any  other  results,  it  was  judicious  to  di- 
minish the  competition  between  the  steam-engine  and  the  physical  en- 
durance of  the  workers,  for  which  there  was  so  great  an  outcry  in  183a. 

We  must  first  notice  the  number  of  persons,  their  ages,  and  sexes, 
who  were  employed  in  the  kind  of  labour  which  was  charged  with 
producing  a  specific  class  of  diseases  resulting  from  long  hours. 

Secondly.  What  were  those  diseases,  if  any,  arising  from  it  1 

Thirdly.  Whether  the  area  over  which  those  diseases  were  scattered 
was  limited  to  that  in  which  the  long  hours  were  worked  1  and 

Lastly.  Whether  under  the  present  system  of  restriction  those 
diseases  continue  ? 

In  1828,  and  from  thence  downwards — thus  five  years  before  the 
present  Factory  Acts  were  passed — I  was,  as  a  medical  pi*actitioner  in 
Leeds,  professionally  engaged  in  the  daily  and  nightly  visitation  of 
several  fiictories.  I  was  employed  by  the  mill-owners,  and  paid  by 
them,  <  to  stand  between  them  and  the  public,  with  reference  to  the 
effect  of  labour  on  their  workpeople,  with  power  to  enter  their 
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fiMstories  at  all  times  by  day  and  by  night,  and  if  I  found  their  em- 
ployment prejudicial  to  the  children,  to  put  them  to  half  time,  or 
discharge  ihem  altogether.' 

This  was  the  oiigin  of  the  half-time  system  ;  and  these  terms  alone, 
independently  of  any  other  evidence,  seem  to  me  to  practically  prove 
that  at  that  date  there  was  an  outcry,  and  with  the  outcry,  a  cause  for 
the  course  which  these  gentlemen  adopted  in  defence  of  their  repu- 
tation ;  and  that  they  at  least  took  steps  voluntarily  to  remedy  the 
evil  complained  of. 

In  1832  a  large  amount  of  medical  and  general  evidence  was  given 
before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  fieictory  system, 
which  was  followed  by  a  Commission  of  Inquiry.  That  Commission 
recommended  that  a  limit  should  be  put  to  in&ntile  and  female 
labour ;  and  hence  the  subject  of  this  paper. 

It  was  often  asked  during  the  sitting  of  the  Commission,  and  it  has 
been  demanded  since,  'Why  factory  labour  should  be  alone  restricted  V 
At  that  time  the  answers  were  obvious — viz.,  because  numbers  could  be 
easily  dealt  with  ;  because  the  highest  percentages  of  these  numbers 
were  females,  hereafter  to  be  the  wives  and  mothers  of  future  workers  ; 
and  because  among  them  were  many  children  of  very  tender  years.  But 
now  that  we  have  had  abundant  experience  of  the  working  of  this 
xestriction,  these  answers  have  become  very  much  enlarged.  Not 
only  do  the  former  reasons  continue  to  exist,  but  in  addition  there  is 
in  reality  no  reason  why  £Eictory  labour  should  be  alone  restricted. 
The  working  of  the  Factory  Acts  have  clearly  shown  us  that  excessive 
labour  and  the  maintenance  of  physical  power  are  incompatible ;  and 
in  proclaiming  the  benefits  which  they  have  conferred  upon  the  factory 
operatives,  not  only  without  prejudice,  but  with  actual  benefit  to  both 
industry  and  capital,  they  have  taught  us  how  so  to  modify  similar 
restrictions  on  other  kinds  of  labour  that  they  may  be  all  carried  on 
conjointly  with  education,  till  labour  is  old  enough  to  be  independent, 
and  educated  enough  to  make  that  independence  the  stepping-stone  of 
health  and  the  basis  of  social  progress. 

The  first  of  the  present  Factory  Acts  was  passed  on  the  29th  of 
August,  1833.  ^^  1^35  ^®  fi^^  census,  so  to  speak,  of  the  persons 
employed  within  the  walls  of  factories  was  taken.  The  gross  number 
was  354,684,  of  which  56,455  were  children  under  thirteen  years  of 
age,  and  167,696  were  females  above  thirteen  years  of  age.  Of  the 
children,  30  per  cent  only  were  at  school. 

And  now,  with  these  figures  before  us,  as  there  are  no  statistics 
extant  of  the  number  of  persons  actually  suffering  from  diseases 
arising  from  this  labour,  we  must  go  back  to  the  Report  of  the  Com- 
missioners of  1832  to  find  its  effects  on  the  physical  condition  of  the 
people  subject  to  it. 

'  It  appears,*  say  they  in  evidence,  '  that  in  some  rare  instances 
children  begin  to  work  in  factories  at  five  years  old.  It  is  not  un- 
common to  find  them  there  at  six.  Many  are  under  seven,  still  more 
under  eight ;  but  the  greatest  number  are  under  nine. 

*  The  e£Eeots  of  &ctory  labour  on  children  are  immediate  and  remote. 
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The  immediate  effects  are  &tigue,  sleeplessness,  and  pain.  The  re- 
mote effects,  such  at  least  as  are  usually  conceived  to  result  from  it, 
are  deterioration  of  the  physical  constitution,  deformity,  disease,  and 
deficient  mental  and  moral  culture. 

'  Young  persons  of  more  advanced  age,  speaking  of  their  own  feel- 
ings when  younger,  give  such  representations  as  the  following  : — 

'  Many  a  time  has  been  so  £itigued  that  she  could  not  take  off  her 
clothes  at  night,  or  put  them  on  in  the  morning.  Her  mother  would 
be  raging  at  her  through  the  house,  because  when  she  sat  down  she 
could  not  get  up  again. 

'  Parents  complained  that  their  daughters  had  gone  to  bed  sup- 
perless  from  fisitigue. 

'  These  statements,*  say  the  Commissioners,  '  are  confirmed  by  the 
adult  operatives.  The  depositions  of  the  witnesses  of  this  class  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  younger  workers  are  greatly  fieitigued,  that  young 
workers  are  absolutely  oppressed,  and  so  tired  as  to  be  unable  to  sit 
down  or  rise  up,  that  the  sufferings  of  the  children  absolutely  require 
that  the  hours  of  work  should  be  shortened. 

'  Pain  in  the  limbs,  back,  loins,  and  side  are  frequent.  The  frequency 
and  severity  of  the  pain  uniformly  bear  a  strict  relation  to  the  tender 
age  of  the  child  and  the  severity  of  the  labour.  Oirb  suffer  from 
pain  more  commonly  than  boys,  and  up  to  a  more  advanced  aga  The 
young  children  are  sometimes  so  distressed  with  pain  in  their  feet^  in 
consequence  of  the  long  standing,  that  they  take  off  their  shoes,  and  so 
take  cold.' 

The  Commissioners  then  sum  up  as  follows : — 

'That  the  excessive  fatigue,  privation  of  sleep,  pain  in  various 
parts  of  the  body,  and  swelling  of  the  feet  experienced  by  the  young 
workers,  coupled  with  the  constant  standing,  the  peculiar  attitudes 
of  the  body,  and  the  peculiar  motions  of  tlie  limbs,  together  with 
the  elevated  temperature  and  the  impure  atmosphere  in  which  that 
labour  is  oflen  canied  on,  do  sometimes  terminate  in  the  production 
of  serious  permanent  and  irrecoverable  diseases,  appears  to  us  to  be 
established. 

*  From  the  whole  of  the  evidence  laid  before  us,  we  find — ^first, 
that  the  children  employed  in  all  the  principal  branches  of  manufacture 
throughout  the  kingdom  work  during  the  same  number  of  hours  as 
the  adults ;  secondly,  that  the  effects  of  labour  during  such  hours  are, 
in  a  great  number  of  cases,  permanent  deterioration  of  the  physical 
constitution,  the  production  of  disease  wholly  irremovable,  and  the 
partial  or  entire  exclusion  (by  reason  of  excessive  fatigue)  from  the 
means  of  obtaining  adequate  education  and  acquiring  useful  habits,  or 
of  profiting  by  those  means  when  afforded.' 

Thus  the  Commissioners  speak  of  deformity  and  disease  as  a  proved 
result  of  long  hours  of  work. 

The  deformities  consisted  of  in-knee,  flat-foot,  and  curvature  of 
the  spine — as  horses  '  stand  over,'  as  it  is  technically  called,  after 
being  overworked — so  it  was  with  these  fisujtory  children.  The  first 
of  these  deformities  was  familiarly  known  in  the  manufacturing  dia- 
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tricta  as  the  '  fectory  leg.'  There  was  scarcely  a  thoroughfare  in  any 
of  them  where  they  were  not  to  be  seen.  The  diseases  consisted  of 
those  of  female  life — ^varicose  veins,  general  loss  of  tone,  sallowness  of 
complexion,  cervical  abscesses,  and  pain. 

*  I  never  was  a  strong  young  woman,'  says  one  witness,  *  my 
legs  are  nearly  straight  now.  It  was  when  I  worked  these  long 
hours  that  they  first  began  to  ache  and  turn  in.'  *  I  worked  from  six 
to  nine,'  says  another,  '  the  pain  in  my  knee  began  then.  I  told  my 
mother  it  was  making  me  crooked,  but  she  said  I  was  like  to  bear  it 
till  she  could  get  me  another  job.  My  feet  did  not  swell,  but  my 
ankles  and  thighs  did' 

A  prodigious  number  of  witnesses,  all  testifying  to  the  same  facts, 
in  many  of  whom  they  were  personally  patent,  at  last  compelled  Mr. 
Drink  water,  the  Leeds  Commissioner,  to  the  conviction  of  the  serious 
evils  which  then  arose  from  factory  labour,  though  he  argued  to  show 
that  it  was  the  duty  of  the  people  to  point  out  the  precise  boundary 
between  the  utmost  limits  of  labour  without  deformity,  and  where 
deformity  or  disease  began.  What  he  wanted  them  to  find  was 
the  maximum  amount  of  labour  to  which  the  average  of  the  workers 
could  be  put  without  detriment.  He  laid  upon  insufficient  sustenance 
the  blame  of  much  of  the  deformity  which  he  found  in  the  mills,  and 
in  so  doing  ignoi*ed  not  only  the  necessity  of  an  amount  of  labour 
which  should  not  injure  even  the  weak,  but  the  moral  obligations 
between  master  and  servant  for  all. 

On  the  other  hand,  his  co-commissioner,  Mr.  Paver,  who  examined 
some  of  the  Leeds,  and  all  the  Bradford  witnesses,  seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  enlarged  view  of  the  question.  He  says — '  In  all  these 
branches  of  manufacture,  though  some  are  abstractedly  more  unwhole- 
some and  some  more  laborious  than  others,  the  gravest  and  most 
serious  evil  is  the  injury  resulting  to  the  frame  and  limbs  of  children 
when  obliged  at  a  very  tender  age  to  keep  a  steady  position  during  a 
period  of  great  length.  At  Bradford  we  met  with  more  direct  testi- 
mony of  the  effects  of  long-continued  labour  on  the  bones  of  chil- 
dren in  the  persons  of  a  great  number  of  cripples,  who,  notwithstand- 
ing the  opposition  to  our  inquiries  there,  presented  themselves  for  our 
examination.  We  had  reason  to  believe  that  we  saw  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  cases  of  deformity  existing.' 

I  think  it  is  thus  satisfactorily  shown  that,  up  to  1832,  there  was 
in  factory  labour  a  physical  deterioration  of  the  workers  engaged  in 
it.  All  medical  men  of  that  day  bore  witness  to  the  &ct,  if  they  did 
not  give  evidence  of  it. 

It  b,  however,  very  pertinent  to  the  question  to  ask  whether  thew 
peculiar  diseases  were  limited  to  the  area  in  which  the  long  hours 
were  worked ;  for  it  was  said  at  the  time  that  there  were  districts 
in  which  there  was  no  such  overwork  and  no  such  deformities,  and 
therefore  it  was  a  great  hardship  upon  them  to  include  them  in  the  Act. 
So  indeed  it  did  appear  physically,  but  neither  socially  nor  morally. 
There  was  a  time  when  competition  had  not  originated  these  fearful 
evils  in  the  Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  districts  ;  but  they  afterwards 
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arose  upon  the  pressure  of  external  circumstances,  and  but  for  tliifl 
Act,  would  have  become  universal  over  every  district.  Moreover,  it 
alwajTs  appeared  to  mj  mind  that  the  fiu^  of  there  being  manu&c- 
turing  districts  at  all  where  only  reasonable  hours  were  worked,  and, 
therefore,  where  there  were  no  cripples,  proved  the  people's  case  in 
the  districts  complained  o£  That  there  were  such  districts  we  find 
from  the  report  of  Mr.  Homer,  another  of  the  commissionerB,  who, 
speaking  of  Stroud,  says : — 

'  The  usual  working  hours  of  the  children  are  ten,  and  sometimes 
eleven.  In  their  case  night  work  is  rarely  resorted  to,  and  never  as  a 
general  system.  We  have  found  no  instance  of  unhealthy  appearanoe 
or  deformity  amongst  the  numerous  children  we  have  seen  in  the 
mills ;  on  the  contrary,  they  bear  evident  signs  of  being  well  fed, 
of  their  employment  being  healthy,  and  they  are  extremely  well 
clothed.' 

*  All  the  evidence,'  says  Mr.  Woolriche,  Mr.  Homer's  colleague^ 
'  goes  to  prove  that  there  is  nothing  in  the  clothing,  silk,  or  lace  manu- 
factures of  Gloucestershire,  Somersetshire,  Devonshire,  or  Wiltshire, 
as  usually  practised  in  those  counties,  calculated  to  produce  any  bad 
effect  upon  the  health  of  the  children  or  young  persons  employed  in 
them  ;  and  I  state  deliberately  that  I  saw  no  case  of  distortion  or 
disease  which  could  in  fairness  be  solely  attributed  to  the  employ- 
ment of  the  individual' 

It  remains,  then,  only  to  consider  whether  in  those  districts  where 
they  were  found,  those  diseases  and  deformities  continue  under  the 
present  restriction  of  labour. 

In  order  to  view  this  part  of  the  question  aright,  we  must  look  at 
the  increase  of  those  workers  within  the  walls  of  factories  since  i835« 
There  were  in  1856,  and  there  are  at  the  present  moment,  employed 
within  the  factories  of  the  United  Kingdom,  682,517  persons,  com- 
pared with  354,684  in  1835.  ^^  these  387,826  are  females,  compared 
with  167,696  in  1835  >  ^^^  4^i07i  are  children  between  eight  and 
thirteen  years  of  age,  as  compared  with  56,455.  There  is  thus  a  groes 
increase  of  workers  of  92  per  cent. :  the  increase  of  females  being  131 
per  cent.,  and  nearly  as  many  children  as  there  were  formerly  ;  and 
yet  all  the  diseases  which  were  specific  to  foctory  labour  in  1832 
have  as  nearly  as  possible  disappeared.  We  seldom  or  never  now  see 
a  case  of  in-knee  or  of  flat-foot :  occasionally  one  of  slight  curvature 
of  the  spine,  arising  more  ^m  labour  with  poor  food  than  from  labour 
specifically.  The  factory  leg  is  no  more  amongst  us,  except  as  an  old 
man  or  woman  limps  by,  to  remind  one  of  the  fearful  past,  or  of  the 
more  rational  and  social  present.  The  faces  of  the  people  are  ruddy, 
their  forms  are  rounded,  their  very  appearance  is  a  joyous  one ;  and 
although  it  is  not  attempted  to  be  denied  that,  even  with  the  present 
hours  of  work,  in  weakly  and  scrofulous  constitutions,  £gu!tory 
labour,  like  any  other  kind  of  labour,  may  induce  occasional  deformity, 
yet  so  much  carefulness  is  exercised  by  the  certifying  surgeons  in 
passing  only  healthy  children,  that  they  are  extremely  rare,  and  the 
sufferers  are  never  permitted  to  continue  at  work. 
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That  the  protection  of  the  physical  powers  of  the  workers  in  fac- 
tories has  been  accomplished  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  confirm  by  the 
testimony  of  others  as  competent  to  speak  to  the  question  as  I  am 
myself.  I  was  anxious  to  do  this,  and  therefore  I  wrote,  in  August 
last,  to  nine  of  the  certifying  surgeons  having  the  largest  flax,  wool, 
cotton,  and  worsted  districts  within  the  area  of  the  complaints  of  1832, 
▼iz.,  Leeds,  Bradford,  Bingley,  Stockport,  Hyde,  and  Wigan,  putting 
to  them  the  following  questions  : — 

*  Do  you  ever  now  see,  either  officially  or  professionally,  any  of 
those  cases  of  deformity  once  so  prevalent  amongst  the  workers  in 
fiictories?  or  is  there  any  other  kind  of  disease  existent  among 
them  which  you  can  &irly  attribute  to  the  labour  in  which  they  are 
engaged)* 

The  two  surgeons  of  Leeds  to  whom  I  wrote,  Mr.  S.  Smith  and 
Mr.  Price— the  former  the  senior  surgeon  of  the  infirmary,  the  latter 
a  late  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  who  conjointly  oertify  for  flax  and 
woollen  mills  which  employ  6237  persons,  of  whom  2495  ^^  females, 
and  505  are  children — write  as  follows  : — 

'  I  have  scarcely  ever  noticed,*  says  Mr.  Smith,  '  any  cases  of  £sustory 
deformity  at  the  mills,  but  I  occasionally  see  them  at  the  infirmary. 
The  cases,  however,  are  few  and  far  between,  when  compared  with 
the  numbers  which  came  under  my  observation  about  the  year  1833 
and  before^ 

'  In  the  infirmary  last  month  there  were  at  the  same  time  in  the 
wards  three  cases  of  deformity  at  the  knees,  which  were  much  bene- 
fited by  the  treatment  resorted  to.  What,  however,  has  struck  me 
most,  is  the  wonderful  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  part  of 
the  population  since  the  passing  of  the  Act.  Let  me  describe  to  you 
what  has  come  under  my  own  eyes.  In  1833  I  had  frequent  occasion 
to  pass  through  a  district  at  noon,  when  the  hands  were  leaving  work 
for  dinner.  At  that  time  a  large  majority  of  them  were  pale,  thin, 
emaciated,  downhearted-looking  creatures,  showing  no  disposition  to 
mirth  and  cheerfulness.  At  the  proper  age  the  hips  were  wide,  but 
sharp  and  angular ;  the  shoulders  pointed  ;  the  head  not  held  up,  but 
a  considerable  stoop.  I  now  occasionally  pass  in  the  same  direction, 
and  see  the  successors  of  those  girls,  who  work  the  shorter  hours  of 
the  Factory  Act  The  difference  b  most  striking  in  every  particular. 
They  are  now  fair  and  florid,  strong  and  muscular,  not  only  cheerful, 
but  full  of  fun.  Instead  of  the  sharp  angles  formerly  seen  in  their 
figures,  all  the  outlines  are  well  rounded  off,  particularly  at  the  hips 
and  shoulders.  So  striking  a  difierence  in  twenty-five  years  I  could 
not  have  believed,  had  I  not  marked  and  seen  it  with  my  own  eyes ; 
and  I  shall  to  the  day  of  my  death  always  feel  proud  that  I  was  one 
of  those  to  use  my  best  endeavours,  as  far  as  I  was  able  in  my  own 
province,  to  bring  about  the  change  which  has  been  of  such  great 
advantage  to  the  present,  and  which  I  believe  will  still  further  benefit 
future  generations.' 

Mr.  Price  writes ; — 

*  You  ask  if  I  ever  see  anything  of  the  deformity  formerly  seen 
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amongst  fectoiy  operatiyes.  I  say  no,  or,  at  least,  nothing  like  tbem 
in  number.  The  deformities  formerly  were  chiefly  spinal  curvatures, 
weakness  of  the  knees  and  ankles  ;  the  diseases,  scrofalous  complaints, 
chronic  ophthalmia,  and  cervical  absoessea  Of  these,  little  are  now 
seen,  for  the  reason,  I  suppose,  that  medical  supervision  is  useful  in 
detecting  incipient  disease  and  deformity,  and  thus  passing  only  Uie 
healthy  and  well-formed  to  mill-labour.  As  for  any  special  class  of 
diseases  arising  from  factory  labour,  I  do  not  know  them  in  particular, 
t.0.,  from  those  affecting  young  persons  otherwise  employed.  It  is  a 
general  observation  that  since  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  there  is  a 
beneficial  change  in  the  working  classes,  and  I  should  say  in  none 
more  than  in  mill  labour  ;  for  the  hands,  more  especially  the  female 
part  of  them,  are  better  fed,  taught,  and  clothed,  and  are  decidedly 
more  moral  and  well-conducted  than  formerly.' 

Then  with  respect  to  Bradford  and  the  neighbourhood,  where  the 
cripples  were  so  numerous,  there  are  two  certifying  surgeons,  Mr. 
Poppleton  and  Mr.  Douglas,  who  certify  for  the  whole  district  of  town 
and  neighbourhood— for  mills  which  employ  20,301  persons,  of  whom 
13,602  are  females,  and  1535  are  children. 

Mr.  Poppleton  writes : — 

*  I  can  say  with  safety  that  now  we  rarely  see  deformity  from 
&ctory  labour.  Lateral  curvature  I  sometimes  see,  from  using  one 
arm  only  and  reaching  over  much,  as  in  bobbin  layers,  but  very 
seldom,  and  only  when  there  is  strong  strumous  disposition.  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  remember  any  disease  arising  purely  from  fiictoiy 
labour.' 

Mr.  Douglas  writes  : — 

*  I  am  gratified  in  saying  that  it  is  rarely  indeed  we  now  see  those 
extreme  cases  of  deformity  which  were  so  prevalent  five-and-twenty 
years  ago  in  this  district,  and  which  we  may  reasonably  attribute  to 
limiting  the  hours  of  labour,  and  to  the  increased  attention  paid  to 
the  ventilation  and  cleanliness  of  factories.' 

Mr.  Ainley,  of  Bingley,  and  Mr.  Mackley,  of  Wilsden,  a  district 
between  the  cotton  and  worsted  neighbourhoods,  two  surgeons  who 
together  certify  for  mills  which  employ  5387  persons,  of  whom  2740 
are  females,  and  710  are  children,  write  : — 

Mr.  Ainley  says : — 

'  I  have  only  seen  one  case  of  deformity  for  a  long  time,  and  that  a 
case  of  in-knees.' 

Mr.  Mackley,  after  commenting  on  the  diminished  cases  of  defor- 
mity, says : — 

'  The  Factory  Act  is  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  conferred  on 
our  factory  operatives,  and  I  am  happy  to  say  that  thousands  know 
how  to  appreciate  it.' 

I  show  you  the  same  happy  testimony  with  regard  to  part  of 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire : — 

Mr.  White,  who  certifies  for  factories  at  Wigan,  which  employ 
9750  persons,  of  whom  6770  are  females  and  340  are  children, 
writes : — 
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'  Cases  of  deformity  arising  from  the  labour  peculiar  to  factories  are 
now  yerj  rare.  I  do  not  at  present  recollect  any ;  but  I  often  see 
cases  in  old  men,  perhaps  overlookers,  who  have  worked  in  &ctorie8 
since  they  were  seven  or  eight  years  old.* 

From  the  cotton  districts  also  of  Stockport  and  Hyde  the  answers 
from  the  certifying  surgeons,  concerning  the  hands  of  all  the  mills  in 
those  neighbourhoods,  are  most  remarkable. 

Mr.  Bellott,  who  is  senior  hospital  surgeon  and  inspecting  surgeon 
for  recruits ;  Mr.  Downes,  who  is  also  an  hospital  surgeon ;  and 
Mr.  Tinker,  who  is  the  union  surgeon  for  Hyde,  write!  separately  as 
follows : — 

Mr.  Bellott,  of  Stockport : — 

'  I  have  seen  very  few .  cases  of  serious  deformity  arising  from 
&ctory  labour,  as  a  senior  hospital  surgeon,  or  in  the  mills,  as  certify- 
ing surgeon.  As  inspecting  surgeon  of  recruits,  I  meet  occasionally 
with  young  men  having  a  slight  curvature  of  the  spine  arising  from 
factory  labour.' 

Mr.  Downes,  of  Stockport,  adds  : — 

*  I  have  muc^  pleasure  in  stating  in  Iny  own  experience,  that  cases 
of  deformity  among  children  and  young  persons  employed  in  cotton 
mills  are  now  extremely  rare ;  and  I  would  venture  to  add,  that  when 
any  such  do  occur^  on  investigating  their  previous  histories  it  will 
in  all  probability  be  found  that  they  have  suffered  from  struma  in 
the  joints  in  early  childhood.  Moreover,  my  impression  is,  that  we 
have  fewer  cases  admitted  in  hospital  with  diseased  joints  than  for- 
merly, a  circumstance,  if  true,  not  wholly  to  be  explained  by  a  better 
system  of  previous  treatment.  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  I 
am  not  aware  of  any  specific  disease  arising  from  mill  labour  in  any 
well-conducted  establishment.' 

Mr.  Tinker  writes  : — 

'  The  cases  of  deformity  which  used  to  be  so  common,  as  the  result 
of  factory  labour,  are  now  never  met  with  in  this  locality.  Even 
bronchitis,  which  formerly  was  so  frequent  and  injurious  to  the  health 
of  those  working  in  the  card-rooms  of  cotton  mills,  is  of  rare  occur- 
rence. Severe  cases  of  strumous  ophthalmia  used  to  be  very  general, 
but  are  now  much  less  numerous,  and  of  a  milder  form.' 

I  have  thiLH  given  you  not  only  the  result  of  my  own  experience, 
but  the  local  testimony  of  gentlemen  who  weekly  visit  mills  which 
employ  in  the  aggregate  upwards  of  70,000  persons,  of  whom  upwards 
of  40,000  are  females,  and  4500  are  children,  and  who  all  testify  to 
the  same  fact,  viz.,  the  almost  entire  disappearance  of  deformity, 
and  the  non-appearance  of  any  other  disease  specific  to  factory  labour. 
And  it  is  exceedingly  gratifying  to  find  that  an  experiment  which 
had  many  opponents  when  it  was  about  to  be  tried,  has  been  produc- 
tive of  such  great  benefit  to  the  working  classes,  without,  I  believe, 
an  atom  of  either  personal,  commercial,  or  national  wrong. 

I  venture  to  make  this  latter  statement  on  three  grounds : 

First,  because  although  the  hours  of  work  have  been  very  much 
diminished,  wages  have  increased,  in  some  cases  as  much  as  40  per 
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cent.,  and  generally  about  la  per  cent,  and  therefore  the  means  of 
providing  home  comforts  hy  the  people  have  been  multiplied. 
Secondly,  because  it  has  not  dimimshed  any  kind  of  textile  produc- 
tion, and  therefore  it  has  not  injured  our  national  prosperity.  Oar 
exports  of  manufEustures  in  1844  and  1858  show  this  in  a  remark- 
able manner : 

Yalae  of  Exports  in  ^^4^  1858. 

Calicoes,  white  and  plain £0,337,045  £18,388,393 

Ditto  printed  and  dyed 8,138,789  13,147,380 

CnmbricB  and  muslinB,  printed,  dyed,  and  plain  134,019  936,898 

Other  kinds i,|35,oio  If749>377 

Total  Cotton  manufactures  .     •    .  £18,814,869     £33,431,843 

Cotton  twist  or  yam 6,988,080  9»579>479 

Linen  manufactures 3f034,353  4,134,350 

Silk          ditto 736,455  ^1096,310 

Woollen  goods 8,304,133  9»776>944 

Total ^37,767,890     £51,998,937 

Increase £14,331,037 

Thirdly,  because  the  people  are  neither  less  moral  nor  leas  intelleo- 
tual  by  the  leisure  which  it  has  afforded  them. 

In  support  of  this  view,  I  appeal  to  the  living  and  flourishing  in- 
stitutes for  intellectual  improvement,  to  the  lectures,  to  the  musical 
meetings,  to  the  allotment  gardens,  and  to  all  the  other  sourceaiof  plea- 
sure and  profit  which  are  now  to  be  found,  not  only  in  the  towns,  but  in 
almost  every  hamlet  of  these  factory  districts,  sources  of  refiuement 
and  civilization  which  only  take  their  date  from  the  possession  of  the 
privileges  which  restricted  labour  conferred  upon  the  people — I  meaa 
the  Saturday  afternoon,  of  itself  one  of  the  greatest  blessings  ever  con- 
ferred upon  them,  and  the  certainty  of  knowing  when  the  masters* 
time  ends  and  their  own  time  begins. 

And  I  am  sustained  in  this  appeal  by  a  testimony  which  is  the  more 
valuable,  because  it  is  not  only  recent  but  involuntary. 

In  taking  up  the  Daily  Telegraph  of  Saturday,  the  27th  of  August^ 
I  was  forcibly  struck  with  their  correspondent's  remarks  upon  the 
recent  Bradford  Festival,  and  coming  from  such  a  source  it  was  most 
felicitous  for  my  purpose. 

*  What  was  most  i-emarkable,'  says  he,  *  in  the  performance  of  the 
Messiah,  as  at  every  other  performance  that  has  taken  place  during 
the  Festival,  was  certainly  the  singing  of  the  chorus,  which  was  really 
marvellous,  and  which  is  still  more  astonishing  when  it  is  considered 
what  these  accomplished  choristers  are.  They  are  not  singers  by  pro- 
fession ;  they  are  not  even  the  children  of  well-to-do  people,  who 
might  be  rich  enough  to  give  some  sort  of  artistic  education  to  their 
sons  and  daughters.  This  Bradford  Choir,  which  Mr.  Costa  declares 
to  be  the  first  he  ever  heard,  and  which  is  quite  as  remarkable  for  the 
intelligence  and  moral  acquirements  of  its  members,  is  composed 
entirely  of  feu^tory  hands.* 

I  have  thus  endeavoured  to  place  before  you  the  whole  question  of 
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the  effects  of  diminislied  labour  without  exaggeration  or  prejudice,  and 
•I  troat  that  the  reiteration  of  these  bygone  tales  has  not  been  tedious, 
for  whatever  relates  to  the  well-being  of  our  fellow-creatures  is  of 
vast  importance  to  us,  both  in  society  and  as  a  nation.  To  one  thing 
more  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  add  my  individual  testimony — 
viz.,  to  the  general  and  generous  spirit  of  obedience  to  the  law  which 
has  so  restricted  labour.  The  time  obtained  by  it  is  not  grudged  by 
the  employers  nor  abused  by  the  employed.  And  whilst  England, 
whose  wealth  is  in  her  commerce,  may  rejoice  that  she  had  the  courage 
to  seemingly  put  fetters  on  that  commerce  when  the  physical  health 
of  her  people  was  endangered,  she  may  rejoice  also  that  in  doing  so 
she  brought  to  life  that  other  principle  of  national  greatness,  without 
which  the  former  would  be  comparatively  nothing  worth — ^viz.,  the 
means  of  extending  the  intellectual  and  of  promoting  the  social  hap- 
piness of  so  many  of  her  sons  and  daughters ;  and  they,  too,  who, 
amidst  many  brials,  difficulties,  and  prejudices,  promoted  that  law  at 
great  expense  and  with  many  personal  sacrifices,  and  carried  it  to  a 
successful  issue,  may  rejoice  in  the  good  which  it  has  effected.  Their 
names  are  everywhere  cherished  with  the  most  grateful  recollections^ 
and  their  memories  will  be  imperishable. 


On  the  Relation  bettveen  Density  of  Population  and  Mortality 
from  Consumption.  By  James  T.  Hammack,  F.S.S.,  Assist- 
ant-Superinte^ident  of  Statistics,  Registrar-General's  Office, 
London. 

In  the  summer  of  last  year,  when  public  attention  was  much  occupied 
with  the  remarkable  and  important  facts  elicited  by  the  Royal  Com- 
mission for  inquiring  into  the  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  British 
army,  certain  views  were  advanced  by  Mr.  Neison,  who  is  well 
known  as  an  experienced  actuary  and  statist,  in  direct  opposition  to 
those  of  the  commissioners.  It  will  be  remembered  that  the  enor- 
mous mortality  from  consumption  in  the  army  was  mainly  attributed 
by  the  commissioners  to  over-crowding  in  ill-couditioned  barracks. 
Mr.  Neison  denied  the  accuracy  of  this  *  hypothesis,*  as  he  termed  it, 
and  having  asserted  that  density  of  population  is  powerful  only  in 
developing  zymotic  diseases,  he  argued  that,  because  the  deaths  from 
phthisis  do  not  increase  with  over-crowding  in  the  same  ratio  as  dis- 
eases of  the  zymotic  class,  the  conclusion  of  the  commissioners  must 
necessarily  be  erroneous,  and  that  the  recommendations  made  by  them 
for  the  improvement  of  barracks,  *  would  not,  if  carried  out,  produce 
the  expected  effect  of  reducing  the  ratio  of  deaths  from  diseases  of  the 
xespiratory  organs  among  our  soldiers,  to  the  normal  conditions  of  the 
ooontry  generally.'*      Believing  that  the  value  of  these  opinions 


*  Paper  by  Mr.  Neison,  '  On  Phthisis  in  the  Army,'  read  before  the  British 
AMociation  at  Leeds,  1858. 
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might  be  tested  to  some  extent  by  a  reference  to  &ct8  presented  bjr 
the  returns  of  the  Begistrar-Geueral,  I  was  led  to  inquire  whether 
any  relation  could  be  traced  between  density  of  population  and  mor- 
tality from  consumption ;  and  as  the  question  is  one  affeeting  the 
well-being  and  the  life  of  the  soldier,  as  well  as  involving  the  expen- 
diture of  large  sums  of  public  money,  I  venture  to  lay  before  this 
department  the  principal  results  of  the  investigation. 

In  the  present  state  of  sanitary  and  statistical  knowledge,  it  need 
hardly  be  pointed  out  that  town  populations  yield  a  higher  ratio  of 
mortality  than  thinly-peopled  districts.  But  although  this  is  r^;arded 
as  a  general  law  in  vital  statistics,  it  is  not  the  inevitable  result  of 
the  aggregation  of  mankind  in  towns  ;  and  the  sanitary  reformer  may 
reasonably  hope  that  it  will  in  time  be  iar  from  universally  applicable. 
Even  diseases  of  the  zymotic  class,  which  have  had  their  strong-^ 
holds  amongst  concentrated  masses  of  people,  may,  by  proper  mea* 
sures,  be  prevented  from  getting  a  footing,  for  they  may  be  subdued 
as  soon  as  they  appear  by  watchfulness  and  medical  skill,  or  mitigated, 
as  in  the  case  of  small-pox,  by  new  physical  revelationa  True  it  is 
that  diseases  of  this  class  have  hitherto  more  conspicuously  followed 
the  order  of  density  of  population  in  their  development  than  other 
maladies,  but  the  assertion  that  the  deaths  from  consumption  are 
little  affected  by  external  circumstances  of  the  kind  referred  to  will, 
I  think,  be  found  to  be  erroneous ;  and  the  facts  about  to  be  adduced 
will  show  that  density  of  popidation,  so  far  from  being  an  unimportant 
element  with  regard  to  the  mortality  from  consumption,  is,  in  fact,  a 
very  potent  agent  in  producing  that  fearful  and  destructive  malady. 

It  is  proper  to  observe,  however,  that  density  of  population  does 
not  of  necessity  imply  over-crowding,  although  the  latter  may  com- 
monly be  inferred  wherever  the  degree  of  density  is  considerable. 
Over-crowding  is  of  two  kinds-^i)  on  the  superficial  area,  and  (a)  in 
cubic  space  ;  and  either  kind  may  exist  independently  of  the  other. 
In  the  country,  where  there  is  no  surface  over-crowding,  a  labourer's 
cottage  may  be  so  crowded  by  its  inmates  that  disease  may  break  out ; 
while,  as  in  the  case  of  model  lodging-houses  and  many  well-ordered 
public  institutions,  it  is  quite  possible,  by  a  suitable  construction 
of  buildings,  to  have  a  dense  sur&ce  population  living  healthily, 
because  occupying  a  large  cubical  space.  The  distinction  is  highly 
important,  but  statistical  data  for  estimating  the  separate  effect  of 
each  kind  of  over-crowding  are  unfortunately  wanting.  We  must 
therefore  be  content  to  be  guided  in  the  formation  of  general  conclu- 
sions by  such  materials  as  exist. 

The  reports  of  the  Registrar-General — ^the  store-houses,  as  it  were, 
of  tabular  information  regarding  the  fatality  of  disease — furnish  &ot8 
upon  facts  in  evidence  of  the  tendency  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  to 
increase  with  the  increased  density  of  the  population.  The  mortality 
from  lung  diseases  in  three  groups  of  London  districts  of  varying 
density,  was  as  follows  : — * 

*  Kegistrar-Geoerars  Second  Annual  Report,  p.  84. 
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respiratory  organs. 
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35 
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Thus  in  the  districts  with  the  least  density  the  deaths  from  oon- 
fiumption  were  375,  and  in  those  of  most  density  485,  to  100,000 
living;  while  other  lung  diseases  caused  914  deaths  in  the  densest, 
against  659  in  the  least  dense  districts,  out  of  the  same  numbers 
living — ^the  deaths  out  of  the  living,  not  the  proportion  they  bear  to 
the  mortality  from  all  causes,  being  the  true  index  to  the  &tality  of 
particular  diseases. 

It  was  further  shown  that  in  the  metropolis,  with  a  density  of 
26,900  persons  to  a  square  mile,  and  a  population  of  1,885,000,  the 
deaths  from  consumption  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs 
were  14,288  ;  while  in  the  counties  of  Cornwall,  Devon,  Somerset, 
and  Wilts,  with  a  density  of  219  persons  per  square  mile,  and  a 
population  of  1,743,000,  the  deaths  from  the  same  diseases  were 
8i664.» 

In  the  Registrar-General's  third  report  the  mortality  from  different 
diseases  in  London  and  twenty-four  other  city  districts,  with  an 
aggregate  population  of  3,769,000,  was  contrasted  with  the  mortality 
£rom  the  same  diseases  in  counties  containing  a  population  of 
3,559,000,  chiefly  engaged  in  agrictdture.  '  The  tendency  to  con- 
sumption,' Dr.  Farr  remarks,  '  was  increased  24  per  cent,  to  typhus 
55  per  cent.,  in  the  town  districts ;  but  as  the  absolute  mortality 
from  consumption  is  three  times  as  great  as  from  typhus  in  towns, 
and  nearly  four  times  as  great  in  the  country,  the  excess  of  deaths 
from  consumption  caused  by  the  insalubrity  of  towns  is  greater  than 
the  excess  of  deaths  by  typhus — a  fact  which  has  been  hitherto  over- 
looked;' The  deaths  firom  phthisis  were  437  in  the  towns,  and  351  in 
the  oountry  district!^  to  100,000  living.f 

Again,  in  the  report  for  the  year  1841,  the  comparison  between 
town  and  country  districts^  was  resumed,  and  the  causes  of  the  high 
mortality  in  towns  were  discussed.     It  was  shown  that  the  death-rate 


*  Begistrar-General*s  Second  Annual  Report,  p.  158.  It  is  well  known  that  an 
excessive  mortality  from  phthisis  prevails  among  the  miners  of  Cornwall,  one  of 
the  five  coonties  selected  for  the  comparison. 

f  Registrar-General's  Third  Annual  Report,  pp.  90,  too. 

t  The  terms  'town'  and  'country,'  must  be  understood  to  designate  prevailing 
and  not  exclusive  characters,  as  the  town  districts  include  suburbs  and  open  spaces, 
and  the  ootmtiy.  districts  include  all  the  smalier  provincial  towns. 
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from  consumption  and  other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  organs  was 
78a  in  the  towns,  and  522  in  the  oonntrj  districts,  to  100,000 
living.* 

The  subsequent  reports  of  the  Eegistrar-General  afford  ample 
materials  for  establishing  the  close  relation  which  exists  between 
density  of  population  and  mortality  from  pulmonary  disease.  It 
would  be  tedious,  however,  to  reproduce  the  figures  from  those  reports 
in  confirmation  of  the  results  already  stated.  I  would  invite  your 
attention,  however,  to  a  comparison  of  the  deaths  from  phthisis  and 
other  diseases  of  the  respiratory  sjrstem  in  the  healthiest  parts  of 
England,  with  those  in  London,  I^cashire,  and  the  country  gene- 
rally ;  and  the  influence  of  density  of  population  on  these  diseases  at 
different  periods  of  age  will  be  briefly  noticed. 

In  de&ult  of  a  better  standard  of  vitality,  it  is  convenient  to 
employ,  for  the  purpose  of  comparison,  the  mortality  in  the  districts 
in  which  the  sanitary  conditions  appear  to  be  the  least  unfavourable. 
The  Begistrar-General  has  found  in  sixty-three  districts,  containing 
about  a  million  of  population,  the  annual  mortality  ranging,  on  an 
average  of  ten  years,  from  15  to  17  in  1000;  in  these  healthy  but 
not  model  districts  the  inhabitants  are  scattered,  and  generally  follow 
agricultural  pursuits,  but  many  som*ces  of  insalubrity  exist  in  and 
about  their  dwellings.  The  density  of  population  is  135  persons  to 
a  square  mile,  and  the  '  proximity,*  or  nearness  of  person  to  person, 
is  on  an  average  163  yards. 
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In  the  metropolis,  owing  to  special  circumstances  which  will  pre- 
sently be  adverted  to,  the  deaths  from  phthisis  are  greatly  reduced  ; 
yet  we  find  that  286  persons  in  100,000  died  annually  as  compared 
with  237  in  the  healthy  districts;  while  from  other  diseases  of  the 
respiratory  organs  the  London  rate  of  mortality  was  more  than  doable 
that  of  the  healthy  districts.  In  Lancat-hire,  where  the  aggregation 
of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  much  denser  than 
in  any  other  county,  Middlesex  excepted,  and  where,  if  anywhere, 
the  influence  of  density  of  population  upon  these  diseases  must  be  felt^ 
the  deaths  from  phthisis  were  340,  and  from  other  pectoral  diseases 


*  Begistrar-Genend*t  Fifth  Annual  Report,  p.  406. 
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364  per  100,000,  a  mortalitj  in  excess  of  that  of  the  healthy  districts 
by  43  and  118  per  cent,  respectively.  In  the  whole  of  England  the 
deaths  from  phthisis  were  18  per  cent.,  and  from  other  lung  diseases 
60  per  cent,  in  excess  of  the  healthy  districts. 

Consumption  is  fatal  to  persons  at  all  ages,  from  infancy  to  ad- 
vanced life,  but  it  is  especially  fatal  at  the  soldiers*  ages,  between  15 
^^^  35f  when  developed  by  the  influences  likely  to  call  scrofulous 
diseases  into  action.  The  following  table  will  show  the  comparative 
mortality  at  these  ages,  divided  into  three  periods  of  ten  years,  in  the 
locab'ties  under  consideration. 
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It  will  be  seen  that  at  the  three  periods  of  age,  the  excess  of  mor- 
tality in  Lancashire  was  25  per  cent,  at  the  first  period,  19  per  cent, 
at  the  second,  and  47  at  the  third ;  and  that  the  excess  of  deaths 
from  other  lung  diseases  in  Lancashire  was  35  per  cent,  in  the  first 
decennial  period  of  age,  91  per  cent,  in  the  second,  and  191  per  cent. 
in  the  third. 

The  results  for  London  are  exceptional,  but  they  are  precisely  such 
as  might  be  expected.  At  the  earlier  periods  of  age,  fifteen  to  thirty- 
five,  the  death-rate  from  phthisis  was  actually  below  that  of  the 
healthy  districts — in  the  first  period,  between  fifteen  and  twenty-five, 
in  a  very  marked  degree.  The  explanation  of  this  fact  is  to  be  found 
in  circumstances  peculiar  to  the  metropolis,  where  less  than  half  the 
adult  population  consists  of  natives,  the  remainder  being  immigrants. 
The  resolution  to  leave  their  homes  in  the  country  '  to  go  to  London' 
for  the  purpose  of  seeking  employment  is  rarely  taken  by  the  sickly. 
At  the  census  of  1851  there  were  not  far  short  of  220,000  domestic 
servants  of  both  sexes  in  London  ;  with  this  class  good  health  is  an 
essential  qualification.  The  population  is  therefore  recruited  from  a 
select  class  of  persons  usually  in  the  enjoyment  of  robust  health,  and 
not  likely,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  augment  the  mortality  from  pul- 
monary disease.  Another  circumstance,  which  undoubtedly  con- 
tributes to  diminish  the  deaths  from  consumption  at  the  earlier  ages, 
is  the  removal  of  young  and  unmarried  persons,  when  they  become 
afflicted  with  tubercular  disease,  to  their  homes  in  the  country,  where 
they  die* 
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At  the  more  advanced  ages — from  thirty-five  to  forty-five-— when 
the  immigrants,  having  become  settled  as  London  residents,  saocumb 
under  the  influences  which  develope  consumption,  the  table  exhibits 
a  widely  different  result ;  for  the  deaths  in  the  metropolis  are  raised 
to  493  per  100,000  living,  as  compared  with  330  in  the  healthy 
districts. 

Looking  at  these  &ots,  and  they  might  have  been  greatly  multi- 
plied, I  think  there  is  no  avoiding  the  conclusion  that  density  of 
population  exercises  a  powerful  influence  in  producing  a  high  tuber- 
cular mortality.  No  doubt  ovei*crowding  in  dwellings  and  of  dwell- 
ings is  only  one  cause  of  many  which  contribute  to  this  result ;  but 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  cause  cannot  be  too  frequently  brought  under 
notice,  or  too  urgently  pressed  upon  the  attention  of  those  who  may 
help  to  remedy  an  evil,  which  is  not  only  a  fertile  source  of  diaeaqe^ 
but  also  of  indecency  and  crima 

I  cannot  subscribe  to  Mr.  Neison's  theory  that,  because  increased 
density  of  population  exhibits  statistically  a  more  moderate  increase 
of  mortality  from  pulmonary  diseases  than  from  diseases  of  the  zymotic 
class,  that  thei*efore  an  excessive  mortality  from  the  former  class  of 
diseases  cannot  be  due  to  overcrowding.  My  object  has  been  simply 
to  investigate  the  relation  which  exists  between  populousness  and  one 
important  class  of  diseases,  without  extending  the  inquiry  to  the  whole 
range  of  human  maladies. 

It  may  be  said,  and  with  considerable  truth,  that  much  of  the  ex- 
cessive mortality  from  consumption  in  towns  is  attributable  to  the 
influence  of  occupations.  But  is  it  not  true  that,  except  in  the  trades 
which  induce  pectoral  complaints  by  the  direct  application  of  local 
irritants  to  the  lungs,  the  insalubrity  of  the  occupation  arises  from  the 
vitiated  atmosphere  breathed  by  large  numbers  of  persons  in  crowded 
and  ill- ventilated  workrooms^-one  of  the  worst  forms  of  overcrowd- 
ing 1  In  the  army,  however,  the  enormous  mortality  from  phthisiB 
was  not  traced  to  occupation ;  but  deficient  cubic  si)ace  and  defective 
ventilation  went  hand-in-hand  in  barracks,  and  the  results  are  known 
to  the  world. 

Consumption  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  disease  peculiar  to  oxxr 
climate,  and  therefore  not  admitting  of  mitigation  or  prevention,  but 
as  a  disease  often  clearly  traceable  to  the  impure  air  of  closely-packed 
dwellings,  crowded  shops,  workrooms,  and  factories.  As  most  of  the 
predisposing  causes  of  fever  are  also  those  of  pulmonary  disease,  every 
effort  we  make  to  banish  the  one  will  help  to  rid  us  of  the  other. 
Let  the  towns  be  rendered  healthy  by  a  careful  attention  to  the 
known  means  of  preserving  public  health ;  let  landlords  and  public 
companies  erect  improved  dwellings  for  the  working  dassee;  let 
employers,  if  influenced  only  by  enlightened  selfislineBs,  see  that  their 
workpeople  are  not  crowded  together  in  ill-conditioned  workrooms 
and  factories ;  let  parks  and  play-grounds  be  provided ;  let  outdoor 
games  and  athletic  exercises  be  encouraged ;  let  barracks,  workhouses, 
and  other  public  institutions  be  constructed,  and  regulated  in  such  ft 
manner  as  to  ensure  ample  cubic  space  for  every  inmate ;  luid  it  is 
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not  too  mach  to  saj  that  the  results  of  these  beneficent  arrangements 
would  be  the  saving  of  probably  a  third  part  of  the  lives  now  sacri- 
ficed to  this  terrible  class  of  diseases,  which  numbers  about  100,000 
viotims  in  England  every  year. 


On  the  Mortality  in  Mews,    By  Thomas  Hillier,  M.D., 
London,  Medical  Officer  of  Health. 

I  HAVE  thought  that  it  would  be  interesting  to  analyse  the  rate 
of  mortality  amongst  persons  living  over  stables  in  a  large  town. 

Having  for  three  years  had  access  to  the  registers  of  deaths  in  St. 
Pancras  (a  district  containing  nearly  200,000  inhabitants)  I  have 
extracted  from  them  the  deaths  which  have  occurred  in  the  mews  of 
the  district.  There  are  altogether  53  mews-yards,  and  in  them  a 
population  of  about  1600.  This  estimate  of  the  population  has  been 
obtained  chiefly  from  a  house  to  house  visitation  made  under  my 
direction  by  the  sanitary  inspectors. 

The  majority  of  persons  living  in  mews  have  their  rooms 
Mtuated  over  stables,  some  of  which  are  cleanly,  well-drained,  and 
well-ventilated ;  others  (and  these  probably  are  the  majority)  are 
filthy,  badly  drained,  and  without  means  of  ventilation.  The  dwelling- 
rooms  are  in  nearly  every  case  above  the  stables,  communicate  very 
freely  with  them,  and  receive  from  them  their  main  supply  of  air. 
In  some  of  them  the  privy  accommodation  is  very  defective  ;  sometimes 
there  are  open  cesspools  within  the  walls  of  the  dwelling,  and  fre- 
quently untrapped  closets  not  supplied  with  water.  In  other  cases 
there  is  no  privy  accommodation,  the  manure  heap  outside  the  door, 
or  the  open  yard  being  used  for  the  purpose.  The  water  supply  is 
in  some  good ;  in  others  it  is  derived  from  a  tank  which  is  liable  to 
contamination  from  the  washings  of  the  stable ;  in  others  there  is  no 
water  supply  at  all 

During  the  three  years  1856,  1857,  ^^^  1858,  the  number  of 
deaths  in  the  mews  of  St.  Pancras,  containing  a  population  of  1600 
persons,  was  127,  or  42  a  year,  being  an  average  death-rate  of  26*45 
per  1000.   The  death-rate  from  the  undernamed  diseases  in  the  mews 

of  St.  Pancras  and  the  entire  district  was : — 

The  Mews.  Whole  Parish. 

Pulmonary  affections 810  6-8 1 

Measles 0-83  070 

Scai-latina i*66  1-05 

Hooping-cough 2*50  0*87 

Alvine  flux  (including  diarrhoea,  dysen- 
tery, and  cholera)     1-25  179 

Typhus 125  174 

Nervous  diseases  of  infancy*      ....     2*50  1*29 

From  all  causes 26*45  21*4 

Under  the  age  of  five 13*9  9*2 

*  Indudisg  teethizig,  bydrooephalus^  and  coiiTulsionB. 
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The  nambers  with  which  I  have  dealt  are  of  ooane  so  small  as  Yerf 
much  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  observations  They  maj,  how- 
ever, form  a  starting-point  for  some  others.  One  or  two  results  ap- 
pear very  satisfactorily  established.  First,  that  there  has  been  for 
three  years  a  mortality  in  the  mewB  of  St.  Pancras  nearly  25  per 
cent,  higher  than  that  of  the  whole  parish.  Secondly,  that  there  has 
been  a  very  high  mortality  from  the  chief  zymotic  diseases,  and  espe- 
cially high  from  hooping-cough.  Thirdly,  that  there  has  also  been  a 
high  mortality  from  pulmonary  complaints,  and  from  nervous  diseases 
of  children. 

It  is  clearly  a  very  improper  thing  that  human  beings  should  live 
in  such  situations  as  to  be  obliged  to  breathe  day  and  night  the  air 
which  is  rising  from  horses,  cows,  and  other  ammals,  and  which  is 
polluted  by  the  decomposition  of  their  excreta.  If  dwelling-rooms 
over  stables  be  allowed  at  all,  the  stable  should  be  thoroughly  well- 
drained  and  ventilated.  The  communication  between  the  dwelling- 
room  and  the  stable  should  be  completely  cut  off,  and  the  dwellings 
themselves  should  be  provided  with  the  means  of  very  thorough  ven- 
tilation. At  present  the  great  majority  of  those  in  St.  Pancras  have 
no  back  windows,  or  skylights,  so  that  the  only  openings  into  the 
dwelling-rooms  are  the  front  window  and  the  staircase  from  the 
stable.* 

The  steps  leading  up  to  the  dwellings  should  be  walled  off  from  the 
stables,  and  approached  by  double  doors,  or  placed  completely  on  the 
outside.  In  the  stables  and  the  yards  disinfectants  should  be  freely  used 
on  the  manure  and  in  the  sinks.  I  believe  that  McDougell's  powder 
is  most  valuable  for  this  purpose,  arresting  decomposition,  and  thus 
destroying  the  animal  e£9uvia,  and  enhancing  the  value  of  the  manure. 
In  the  last-named  property,  which  both  theory  and  experience  prove 
it  to  possess,  it  appears  to  surpass  nearly  all  other  disinfectants,  most 
of  which  act  so  as  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  manure. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  mews  themselves  ought  to  be  well  paved 
and  drained,  so  that  water  and  other  liquids  run  off  rapidly,  and  that 
the  manure  should  be  removed  daily,  and  not  stowed  away  for  ten 
days  or  a  fortnight  to  rot. 

If  these  improvements  were  generally  enforced,  I  have  no  doubt 
that  the  mortality  of  the  dwellers  in  mews  would  be  reduced  by  at 
least  a  fourth. 


*  This  defect  has  arisen  in  a  great  measure,  I  expect,  from  the  desire  to  prevent 
the  inhabitants  of  the  mews  overlooking  the  gardens  and  private  houses  behind 
which  they  are  situated.  Windows  might,  however,  be  so  constructed  as  to  allow 
ventilation,  and  yet  not  admit  of  persons  looking  on  to  the  adjoining  premises. 
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On  the  Influence  of  the  Thames  upon  the  Public  Health  during 
the  Hot  Weather  of  1858  and  1859.  By  William  M.  Ord, 
M,B,,  London. 

SEKmo  how  mnch  the  condition  of  the  Thames  during  the  past 
and  the  preceding  sommer  has  attracted  public  attention,  I  may  be 
pardoned  for  bringing  before  your  notice  even  a  few  fiusts  concerning 
its  influence  upon  the  public  health. 

Led,  almost  accidentally,  in  the  July  of  1858  to  make  some  inves- 
tigations as  to  the  health,  for  the  time  being,  of  persons  employed  on 
and  about  the  river,  I  have  followed  them  up  in  the  July  of  1859,  and 
am  thus  provided  with  materials  for  comparison. 

In  July,  1858,  when  the  river  was  at  its  very  worst,  my  attention 
was  directed  to  the  subject  by  the  observation  of  a  distinct  train  of 
symptoms  affecting  certain  captains  and  others  employed  on  the  river 
steamboats,  who  happened  to  come  under  my  care. 

The  first  symptoms  were  languor  and  depression,  followed  by  nausea 
and  headache,  particularly  severe  in  the  region  of  the  forehead  and 
temples,  by  aching  of  the  eyeballs,  and  by  a  red  and  swollen  state  of  the 
throat  (erythema).  To  these  were  often  added  giddiness,  temporary 
loss  or  impairment  of  sight,  the  presence  of  black  spots  before  the 
eyes,  and  even  utter  mental  confusion. 

None  of  these  men  suffered  from  diarrhoea. 

All  were  more  or  less  relieved  by  purgative  medicines,  whose  action 
was  moderate  and  always  under  control 

This  last  circumstance  is  mentioned  on  account  of  the  great  care 
usually  found  necessary  in  the  administration  of  such  medicines  during 
the  summer  and  autumn. 

From  these  men  the  inquiries  were  extended  to  others  working  on 
the  steamboats,  to  the  watermen  plying  at  the  different  piers,  to  lighter- 
men, and  to  dock  labourers — ^nearly  200  men  being  personally 
examined* 

The  same  symptoms  were  found  to  be  very  generally  prevalent.  Here 
and  there  a  stout  young  fellow  would  boast  himself  free  from  all  dis- 
comfort ;  but,  with  the  exception  of  five  or  six  such  instances,  all 
who  were  questioned  described  themselves  as  suffering  from  some  form 
or  modification  of  the  symptoms  above  detailed,  headache  and  loss  of 
appetite  being  almost  universal. 

Diarrhoea  was  rare.  I  could  hear  of  no  one  being  laid  up  with  it ;  but 
found  that,  in  certain  cases,  its  occurrence  had  removed  the  other  class 
of  symptoms,  just  as  artificial  purging  had  relieved  those  first  treated. 

A  sickness  of  a  kind  unknown  before  to  the  subjects  of  it,  contem- 
porary with  the  offensive  condition  of  the  river,  appearing  and  disap- 
pearing with  it,  and  affecting  those  only  whom  chance  or  their  regular 
oooapations  exposed  to  the  foul  vapours,  may  with  reason  be  attri* 
bated  to  the  action  of  these  vapours. 
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In  the  present  year  the  stiate  of  the  river  was  at  no  time  equally 
offensiva 

Causes,  both  natural  and  artificial,  combined  i|o  produce  this  amelio- 
ration. 

Less  continuous  heat  of  weather,  repeated  rain-storms,  and  parti- 
cular conditions  of  the  tide  at  the  time  of  thes0  storms^  as  well  «b  the 
daily  addition  of  lime  to  the  waters  of  the  chief  Isewers  at  their  outlets^ 
may  be  cited. 

On  the  renewal  of  the  inquiries,  rendered  now  more  complete  and 
extensive  by  the  experience  of  last  year,  and  the  kind  assistance  of 
the  Secretary  to  the  Thames  Conservancy  Board,  scarcely  a  trace  of 
the  well-marked  symptoms  of  the  preceding  year  was  revealed. 

Men  who  had  in  the  year  before  suffered  characteristically,  now 
declared  themselves'  to  be  feeling  quite  well,  even  the  appetite  remain- 
ing unimpaired.  A  few  complained  of  diarrhcda^  though  not  of  suffi- 
cient severity  to  lay  up  a  single  man  among  aoo  watermen  in  the  first 
week  of  August 

Watermen  are  specially  mentioned,  because  the  existence  of 
organized  societies,  called  *  turn-away  dubs,'  at  the  more  important 
piers,  affords  a  tolerably  sound  basis  of  observation.  But  whether 
watermen,  steamboatmen,  or  lightermen  were  tlie  witnesses,  the  testi- 
mony was  always  to  the  same  effect,  with  the  only  exception  that  a 
few  who  had  gone  on  to  the  river  early  in  the  morning  upon  emptj 
stomachs  had  been  attacked  with  retching  and  headache. 

By  the  kindness  of  Dr.  M' William,  Medical  Inspector  Her 
Majesty's  Customs,  I  am  enabled  to  add  some  statistical  information 
with  regard  to  the  health  of  the  men  employed  by  the  Custom  House 
in  July,  1858-9. 

The  total  number  employed  in  the  waterside  and  watergnard 
departments  is  about  1500.  Of  these  nineteen  came  under  treatment 
for  diarrhoea  in  the  July  of  1858,  and  Dr.  M' William  noticed  several 
others  as  suffering  from  the  nervous  symptoms  already  mentioned. 
In  July,  1859,  thirty-one  were  treated  for  diarrhoea,  while  no  com- 
plaints of  the  other  class  of  symptoms  were  heard. 

Comparing  the  two  years,  the  conclusions  with  regard  to  those  em* 
ployed  on  and  about  the  river  are — 

That  in  1858  certain  symptoms  of  a  poisoning  of  the  nervous 
system  were  present ;  diarrhoea  was  comparatively  absent^  pr  inter- 
current, and  curative  of  the  preceding  symptoms. 

That  in  1859  the  nervous  symptoms  were  nowhere  observed; 
diarrhoea  was  more  prevalent,  but  not  in  a  severe  form ;  little  illness 
attributable  to  the  influence  of  the  river  existed. 

In  July,  1859,  ^^®  weekly  deaths  from  diarrhoea  had  run  up  to 
very  high  numbers,  reaching  in  one  week  to  412,  a  larger  figure  than 
had  been  noted  in  any  week  before,  even  during  the  prevalence  of 
cholera.  An  increase  of  cases  from  19  to  31  is,  therefore,  rather  re- 
markable for  its  smallness  than  indicative  of  any  greater  activity  of 
the  river  poison.  At  the  same  time  it  must  be  borne  in  mind 
that  an  enormous  proportion  of  the  41a   deaths  occurred  among 
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cbildren,  whilst  those  ander  our  observation  are  men  mostly  in  their 
prime. 

Hitherto  my  remarks  have  related  only  to  those  employed  on  and 
about  the  river.  With  regard  to  the  influence  of  its  emanations 
upon  the  health  of  the  metropolis  generally,  I  scarcely  venture  tq 
form  an  opinion. 

But  certainly  in  the  comparison  of  the  two  years,  it  is  evident 
that  the  greater  amount  of  weekly  mortality  in  the  metropolis  has  not 
coincided  with  the  greater  development  of  the  stench,  our  most  ready 
measure  of  the  foulness  of  the  stream. 

One  is  necessarily  tempted  to  make  some  endeavour  toward  the 
discovery  of  the  causes  which  have  led  to  these  conflicting  results. 

Looking  at  the  symptoms  belonging  to  1858,  we  find  among 
them  all  ^ose  which  are  known  by  chemists  to  be  produced  by  an 
atmosphere  containing  a  certain  (diflerently  stated)  proportion  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  while  in  the  absence  of  diarrhoea  we  see  evi- 
dence of  the  absence  of  those  subtle  organic  ferments  which  are 
usually  supposed  to  induce  it. 

Both  in  1858  and  1859  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was,  without  doubt, 
present  in  considerable  quantity  in  the  river  gases.  But  in  the 
latter  year  the  stench  was  much  feebler,  indicating  still  the  pre- 
sence of  the  gas,  but  not  in  proportion  sufficient  to  produce  the 
symptoms. 

The  origin  of  this  condition  may  be  looked  for  in  the  mutual  de- 
composition of  the  sulphates  known  to  be  present  in  the  upward  flow- 
ing water,  and  the  organic  matter  of  the  sewage  meeting  it.  Accord- 
ing to  the  temperature  of  the  water,  the  impregnation  of  the 
atmosphere  with  the  gas  would  be  greater  or  less. 

Lastly,  if  we  find  on  the  one  hand  that  the  emanations  of  a  liver  in  so 
foul  a  state  do  not  actually  originate  disease — I  do  not  say  how  far  they 
may  intensify  the  disease  already  epidemic — and,  on  the  other  hand, 
that  percolation  from  cesspools  either  into  the  soil  or  into  wells  and 
springs  is  proved  by  great  masses  of  evidence  to  be  highly  injurious, 
it  seems  to  me  that  even  this  stage  in  the  process  of  purifying  London 
must  be  accepted  as  an  improvement  upon  its  previous  condition. 

The  putrefactive  matter,  instead  of  abiding  in  a  thousand  places  as 
a  foeus  of  disease,  is  brought  into  one  large  aggregate,  where  it  may 
be  more  readily  submitted  to  disinfecting  processes,  and  where  it  finds 
in  the  water  of  the  receiving  stream  elements  which,  if  they  do  not 
render  it  less  offensive  to  the  senses,  appear  at  least  to  disarm  it  of 
much  of  its  destructive  influence. 
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On  Certain  Deficiencies  in  our  Public  Records  of  Mortality  and 
Sickness,  with  Suggestions  for  an  Improved  and  Extended 
National  System  of  Registration.  By  H.  W.  Bomsey,  F.R,C.S. 

ALL  who  are  interested  in  the  cause  and  progress  of  sanitary  science 
are  aware  of  the  invaluable  aid  it  has  received  from  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Begistrar-G^eral.  They  are,  in  fact,  our  first  text-books 
in  the  study  of  hygeiology — the  very  accidence  of  our  grammar.  And 
it  is  no  depreciation  of  the  acknowledged  merits  of  the  chief  of  that 
department  to  add  that  the  scientific  value  of  his  reports  is  mainly 
due  to  the  celebrated  medical  statist  who  was  fortunately  selected  by 
the  Government  to  aid  him,  and  who,  from  the  date  of  the  finrt 
Registration  enactment^  has  ceaselessly  endeavoured  to  animate  the 
movements  and  correct  the  aberrations  of  its  vast  machinery, 
curiously  developing,  from  the  mist  of  atomic  facts  contributed  by 
the  local  Registrars,  the  grand,  though  hitherto  shadowy  outlines  of 
the  form  of  our  national  Hygeia — a  vision  which  inspires  her  votaries 
with  earnest  resolves  to  trace  more  clearly  her  true  proportions. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  from  indifierence  or  insensibility  to  the  magni* 
tude  of  what  has  been  achieved  that  I  now  proceed  to  insist  upon  the 
importance  of  much  that  yet  remains  to  be  accomplished ;  and  as  no 
eulogy  of  mine  is  needed  by  those  who  direct  the  present  arrange- 
ments, so  I  trust  no  apology  will  be  expected  from  me,  if  I  attempt 
to  show  the  utter  inadequacy  of  existing  means  to  the  requirements 
of  an  advancing  science,  and  to  the  due  application  of  its  benefits  to 
the  people. 

The  more  important  defects  of  our  registration  system  may  be 
thus  briefly  described  : — 

I.  The  imperfect  and  often  erroneous  certification  of  the  causes  of 
death,  especially  in  crowded  districts,*  and  the  absence  of  any  suffi- 
cient provision  for  verifying  and  correcting  reported  facts,  so  that 
conclusions  founded  on  these  retui-ns  are  often  worse  than  useless 

II.  The  frequent  omission  to  register  births,  '  owing  to  a  defect  in 
the  Registration  Act,*t  and  the  non- registration  of  still-births,  so  that 
it  is  impossible  either  to  calculate  coiTectly  the  natural  increase  of 
population,  or  to  ascertain  the  number  and  the  causes  of  the  deaths  of 
new-born  infants. 

III.  The  want  of  correct  and  accessible  information  respecting  the 
diseases  recorded  by  the  medical  officers  of  unions  and  other  public 


*  See  iuformatioD  supplied  by  provinciAl  Officers  of  Health.  (Essays  on  State 
Medicine,  pp.  102-3-4,  350.)  See  also  Mr.  Alfred  Aspland's  paper  '  On  Certain 
Fallacies  in  our  National  Mortuary  Ketums.'  (Transactions  of  Manchester  Sta- 
tistical Society.) 

t  See  20th  Annual  Eeport  of  Begistrar-General,  p.  i. 
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iDstitutionR,  with  especial  reference  to  their  causes,  consequences,  and 
periodical  prevalence. 

lY.  The  want  of  an  organized  system  for  the  compilation  and  pub* 
lication  of  such  &cts  in  every  district 

V.  The  want  of  correspondence  between  the  boundaries  of  Regis- 
tration districts  or  sub-districts,  and  the  boundaries  of  districts  con- 
stituted for  municipal  government  or  sanitary  management,  so  that 
local  investigators  are  generally  compelled  to  set  aside  the  Registrar- 
GeneraFs  returns,  and  to  collect  and  re-arrange  the  materials,  at  a  vast 
expenditure  of  time  and  labour,  for  the  purposes  of  sanitary  inquiry.* 

*  The  following  iDstances  are  a  few  only  of  those  which  might  be  given  : — 
I.  In  my  Report  on  the  Mortality  of  Gloucester,  in  1848, 1  had  no  means  of  ascertain- 
ing the  comparative  mortality  of  the  strictly  urban  parishes,  the  sub-urban  parishes 
(partly  within  and  partly  without  the  municipal  boundary),  and  the  rural  parishes, 
but  by  making  an  entirely  new  abstract  of  the  entries  in  the  local  registers.  Mr. 
Alfred  Price  and  Dr.  Buchanan  Washboume  have  since  effected  a  far  more  minute 
examination  and  laborious  compilation  of  facts  for  seven  years ;  the  Registrar- 
Oeneral's  return  being  useless  for  the  objects  of  their  investigation. 

9.  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  in  his  interesting  E[i8tory  of  Sanitary  Progress  in 
Croydon,  was  obliged  to  take  his  facts  from  mortality  tables  published  by  Mr. 
Westall,  '  as  the  district  of  Croydon  in  the  Begistrar-Greneral's  return  includes 
many  other  parishes,  besides  taking  no  account  of  the  great  increase  of  popula- 
tion in  the  town  itself :  so  that  on  this  account  there  is  no  real  correspondenoe 
between  Mr.  Westall's  return  and  the  Registrar-General's.' — (p.  14.) 

3.  Mr.  Michael,  the  zealous  sanitaiv  reformer  of  Swansea,  says : — 'The  present 
areas  of  registration  are  absurd.  It  is  a  work  of  the  greatest  labour  to  eliminate., 
from  the  returns  the  rate  of  mortality  of  any  given  town  or  borough.  For  example, 
Swansea  is  in  the  domains  of  three  registrars,  each  of  whom  registers  deaths 
partly  within  and  partly  external  to  the  borough.  No  one  could  therefore  know 
what  the  actual  rate  of  sickness  and  death  was  at  any  time  but  by  carefully  exa- 
tnining  every  entry,  and  this  is  not  permitted.  Ab  a  special  act  of  grace,  I  was 
permitted  to  do  so  when  an  officer  of  health  for  Swansea,  but  since  that  time  have 
been  unable  to  procure  the  privilege  (?)  ;  and,  although  chairman  of  the  sanitary 
committee,  it  is  only  because  I  am  a  medical  practitioner  that  I  know  anything  of 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  town.  *  *  «  *  I  may  give  you  another  illustra- 
tion of  the  fallacy  of  drawing  any  statistical  deductions  as  to  districts  from  the  re- 
ports of  the  Registrar-General.  Dr.  Gairdner  has  lately  asked  me  to  account  for 
discrepancies  in  the  apparent  mortality  of  Swansea  and  Merthyr.  The  return  for 
Swansea  includes  a  population  of  7000  in  Llangafelach,  four  miles  from  the 
town,  and  far  beyond  the  borough  boundary.  The  return  for  Merthyr  includes 
Aberdare  and  Gellygaer,  from  four  to  seven  miles  off,  and  separated  from  the  town 
by  a  high  mountain  ridge.* 

4.  Dr.  Headlam  Greenhow's  accurate  reference  to  the  death-rate  (184T-50)  of 
the  registration  district  of  Liverpool  (see  '  Papers  relating  to  the  Sanitary  State  of 
the  People,'  &c  ,  1858)  has  eiqposed  him  to  some  severe  criticisms  on  the  part  of  the 
officers  of  tiie  Corporation  of  Liverpool,  who  allege,  with  reason,  that  the  mortality 
of  Liverpool  as  a  whole  ought  not  to  be  inferred  m)m  the  returns  of  only  one  regis- 
tration aistrict  to  the  exclusion  of  more  healthy  portions  of  the  borough  contained 
in  other  registration  districts,  and  inhabited  by  one-third  of  the  borough  population. 

The  omission,  for  it  can  scarcely  be  called  an  error,  is  clearly  attributable  not 
to  Dr.  Greenhow  but  to  the  '  mal-arrangement  of  the  registration  districts,'  as  Mr. 
McGowen  himself  calls  it. 

5.  In  my  notes  on  density  of  population  in  relation  to  mortality  (see  appendix 
A  to  '  Sanitary  Legislation,'  &c.,  1858),  numerous  other  instances  are  mentioned 
in  which  the  inclusion  of  places  having  the  character  of  towns  with  rural  parishes 
or  waste  lands  in  the  same  registration  districts  renders  the  tables  contained  in 
the  i6th  Annual  Report  of  the  Registrar- General  (pp.  141 — 153)  perfectly  useless 
as  evidence  either  of  the  crowding  or  of  the  death-rates  of  those  places. 
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YL  The  general  nonconformity  of  the  boundaries  of  Begisfcratioa' 
districts  and  sub-districts  with  the  natural  characteristics  and  limitB 
of  the  locality.* 

YII.  The  entire  neglect  of  many  observations,  social  and  scientific, 
which  are  absolutely  essential  to  safe  conclusions  in  matters  of  public 
health,  and  which  can  only  be  efficiently  reported  under  a  national 
system  of  Itegi8tration.t 

There  are,  moreover,  some  speciOc  anomalies  and  errors  in  the  pre- 
sent system  that  serve  to  indicate  the  direction  in  which  a  reform  in 
our  vital  and  sanitary  statistics  should  proceed. 

(a)  Among  the  634  Superintendent  Registrars  in  England  and 
Wales,  there  are  probably  not  ten  %  who  are  known  as  scientific  men 
or  who  superintend  the  Begistration  with  a  view  to  the  advancement 
of  sanitary  science. § 

{b)  The  office  of  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths  is 
essentially  distinct  from  that  of  Superintendent  Registrar  of  Mar- 
riages ;  and  the  combination  of  these  functions  (by  the  'Act  for  Mar- 
riages *  of  1 836)  has  led  to  a  mistaken  estimate  of  the  objects  of  the 
former  office  as  well  as  of  the  personal  qualifications  requisite  for  its 
proper  execution.  For  the  duty  of  superintending  the  performance 
and  registration  of  marriages  seems  naturally  to  belong  to  members 
of  the  legal  profession  and  others  who,  as  clerks  of  unions,  now  gene- 
rally hold  the  appointment.  But  the  supervision  and  correction  of 
local  records  of  mortality  and  reproduction  would  fall  no  less  naturally 
to  persons  medically  educated,  and  in  scientific  hands  might  conduce 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  the  public  health. 

(c)  There  is  no  legal  or  authorized  co-operation  between  those 
officers  (of  either  grade)  who  are  charged  with  the  registration  of 
deaths  and  those  who  record  cases  of  sickness  and  accident  in  unions. 


*  Many  iDstances  of  this  perplexing  contrariety  might  be  cited.  One  may  here 
suffice.  The  Forest  of  Dean  is  an  extensive  district,  of  remarkable  geological  for* 
mation,  bounded  on  two  of  its  three  uides  by  important  rivers,  and  inhabited  by  a 
distinct  class  (I  might  almobt  say  race)  of  people,  living  for  centuries  past  under 
peculiar  laws  and  local  customs,  and  now  largely  employed  in  mining  and  metallic 
works.  One  might  expect  that  the  published  statistics  of  mortality  and  reproduc- 
tion in  the  Dean  Forest  would  throw  some  li^rht  on  the  physical  and  sanitary  con- 
dition of  its  inhabitants.  But  the  census  and  registration  returns  g^ve  no  precise 
information  on  the  subject ;  for  not  only  do  those  districts  (unions)  which  contain 
most  of  the  Forest  panshes,  include  other  parishes,  outlying  and  different  in  kind, 
but  no  fewer  than  twelve  of  the  real  Forest  parishes,  with  a  total  population  of 
more  than  20,000,  are  included  in  unions  belonging  to  the  adjacent  'Registration 
counties '  of  Hereford  and  Monmouth.  Nor  do  the  Forest  portions  of  these  unions 
constitute  separate  sub- districts,  so  as  to  admit  ot  being  again  grouped  together  for 
statistical  returns.  To  determine,  therefore,  the  longevity,  mortality,  and  sanitary 
state  of  this  singular  people  would  require  a  new  territorial  distribution  of  the 
population  and  a  new  compilation  of  primary  facts. 

f  These  questions  are  discussed  at  some  length  in  the  third  of  the  writer^s  'E^ssaya 
on  State  Medicine/  1856. 

X  Only  four  were  'medical'  in  1853. 

S  Mr.  May,  of  Macclesfield,  a  Superintendent  Registrar,  in  an  able  paper 
read  at  the  Birmingham  meeting  of  the  Association,  showed  how  beneficially  his 
important  office  might  be  directed  to  the  promotion  of  sanitary  measures. — 2Vant> 
actions f  1857,  p.  403. 
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hospitals,  and  public  institutions.  The  certified  *  cause  of  death  *  re* 
turned  to  the  Registrar-Genei-al  is  very  often  a  different  disease  from 
that  recorded  for  the  same  case  in  the  books  of  medical  charities  or 
poor-lav  medical  officers.  Even  with  a  steadily  diminishing  propor- 
tion of  uncertified  deaths,  the  certificates  themselves  too  often  show 
carelessness  in  record,  if  not  errors  in  diagnosis.*  Superintendent 
Kegistrars  have  no  power  to  revise  the  medical  certificates,  or  to  pro- 
mote a  more  correct  nomenclature  of  diseases,  or  to  correct  the  blunders 
of  ignorant  non-medical  registrars  ;  nor  are  they  technically  qualified 
to  exercise  such  powers,  great  as  is  the  necessity  for  some  methodical 
revision  of  the  Registers  by  an  instructed  local  officer. 

{d)  There  are  literally  no  published  records  of  the  cases  of  sickness 
attended  at  the  cost  of  the  community.  The  sanitary  state  of  the 
people  is,  therefore,  inferred  solely  from  the  number  of  deaths — that 
is,  from  one  only  of  the  results  of  sickness — no  public  account  being 
taken  of  the  number  and  duration  of  the  attacks  which  shorten  the 
effective  lifetime  of  the  population. 

Facts  are  accumulating  to  prove  that  the  mere  number  of  deaths 
occurring  in  any  locality  bears  no  constant  or  even  approximate  ratio 
to  the  real  amount  of  unhealthiness  existing  thera  As  a  necessary 
result  of  improvements  in  domestic  management  and  medical  treat- 
ment, and  owing  to  the  removal  or  absence  of  those  more  virulent 
agents  of  destruction  which,  by  sharp  and  decisive  strokes,  prema- 
turely sever  the  thread  of  life,  its  duration  has  been  lengthened  in  our 
great  cities ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  the  sickly  and  infirm  period  of 
existence  has  been  prolonged  probably  in  a  greater  degree  than  even 
life  itself.  Chronic  diseases,  or  at  least  functional  disorders,  have 
increased.  Vital  force  is  lowered.  Man's  work  is  arrested;  his 
duties  are  unperformed ;  his  objects  fail  ;  though  he  still  lives. 
Weakly,  diseased  children  are  now  merciftdly  helped,  as  they  never 
were  in  olden  time,  to  grow  up  into  weakly,  ailing  adults,  who,  in 
their  turn,  propagate  with  abnormal  fecundity  an  unsound  progeny. 
Is  this  true  sanitary  progress)  Does  it  deserve  the  ostentatious 
parade  of  a  decreasing  death-rate  % 

Lastly^  personal  antecedents  and  remote  causes  of  deaths  now 
generally  escape  notice.  The  deaths  of  those  who  merely  enter  a  dis- 
trict to  die  there  belong  rightfully  to  another  locality ;  and  vast  num- 
bers succumb  in  our  large  towns,  in  seaports,  in  public  establishments, 
hospitals,  asylums,  workhouses,  and  prisons,  whose  diseases  were  not 
acquired  in  the  places  where  they  died,  and  who  can  scarely  be  said  to 
have  lived  there.  The  mere  death-rate,  therefore,  without  the  life- 
rate  of  the  inhabitant*),  may  and  does  lead  to  most  fallacious  conclu- 
^  sions  as  to  local  unhealthiness. 


*  Ample  excase  will  be  made  for  the  Bcientific  imperfections  of  the  certificates 
by  those  who  practically  know  the  irregularity  with  which  these  certificates  are 
procured,  and  who  recollect  that  the  statement  of  fatal  causes  is  entirely  a  volun- 
tary lenrioe  rendered  gratuitously  by  many  thousands  of  practitioners  for  the  public 
beoent. 

69  PP 
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Moreover,  when  the  ages  of  a  population  are  examined,  the  crude 
and  hasty  deductions  from  a  general  death-rate  are  often  rerersed. 

Such  are  some  of  the  more  striking  defioiencies  in  the  sanitaiy 
statistics  of  this  country.  It  would  be  easy  to  show  how  they  affect, 
and  are  affected  by,  certain  acknowledged  errors  and  defects  in  our 
various  public  medical  provisions  for  the  sick  poor.  But  this  and 
other  questions  of  local  administration  are  too  wide  for  discussion  in 
this  paper.  For  the  present,  I  am  content  to  urge  that  the  true  and 
safe  course  of  the  sanitary  reformer  lies  in  the  path  of  sanitary  in- 
quiry— a  path  on  which  we  have  only  just  entered,  and  in  which  our 
steps  are  still  hesitating  and  uncertain. 

It  is  therefore  suggested  that  the  Legislature  should  without  delay 
engraft  upon  the  existing  arrangements  for  registration  an  improved 
machinery  for  the  collection  of  vital  and  medico-sanitary  statbtics. 

A  scientific  officer  is  required  in  every  registration  district  or 
group  of  districts,  out  of  the  metropolis,  to  superintend  the  registra- 
tion of  births  and  deaths  ;  to  promote  greater  care  and  accuracy  in 
the  certification  of  causes  of  mortality  ;*  to  compile  a  local  register 
of  sickness  from  the  medical  returns  of  parochial  districts,  workhoaaesy 
and  other  rate-supported  institutions,  hospitab,  and  dispensaries,  pro- 
vident societies  and  public  works ;  to  inquire  carefully  into  ihe 
causes  of  attacks  and  epidemic  visitations  ;  to  note  physical  phenomena 
and  social  conditions  in  connexion  with  disease ;  and  to  aid  in  difftiaing 
locally  the  information  thus  obtained. 

Here  I  deem  it  advisable  to  enter  into  some  details  respecting  the 
official  qualifications  and  scientific  knowledge  which  might  be  fairly 
required  of  candidates  for  the  proposed  office  of  Sanitary  Superinten- 
dent ;  and  in  so  doing  I  shall  have  briefly  to  notice  certain  functions 
not  at  present  connected  with  the  registration  department,  but  which* 
nevertheless,  this  officer  ought  to  be  prepared  to  perform. 

In  the  first  place,  as  Hippocrates  taught,  he  ought  to  be  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  the  natural  and  social  peculiarities  of  the  locality  in 
which  he  is  to  act.  He  should  know  its  climate,  soil,  and  waters,  as 
well  as  the  habits,  occupations,  and  circumstances  of  its  people,  and 
the  general  chai'acteristics  of  its/au;ia  and  flora.      He  ought  to  be 


*  *  They  (superintending  officers  of  health)  would  soon  give  to  the  registration 
that  degree  of  accuracy  and  completeness  which  would  fit  it  in  a  perfect  manner 
for  every  use,  civil  and  legislative,  to  which  a  perfect  registration  is  capable  of  being 
applied. — Dr.  Southwooa  Smith.  Health  of  Towns*  Commimon,  First  Baport. 
8vo,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 

'  A  medical  registrar  would  be  especially  useful  in  avoiding  mistakes  in  copying 
the  medical  certificates  of  death.  At  present  many  monstrous  words  and  ridicu- 
lous errors  occur  from  the  illegibility  of  the  certificate  which  a  medical  registrar 
would  be  able  to  avoid. 

*A  niedicni  superintendent  registrar  would  be  useful  in  detecting  the  errors  of  the 
non- medical  registrar,  when  he  collates  the  certified  copy  of  the  register  with  the 
original  before  it  goes  to  London. 

'  Both  would  be  useful  in  asking  now  and  then  for  additional  information  or 
explanation  from  the  medical  practitioner  who  gave  the  certificate.' — Dr.  Green- 
hiU  :  quoted  in  Essays  on  State  Medicine j  note,  p.  353. 
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competent  to  investigate  unusual  or  morbid  conditions  of  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  district,  to  notice  developments  of  peculiar  foims  of  insect 
or  animalcolar  life  in  air  and  water,  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and 
relations  of  such  phenomena,  and  their  influence  u|K>n  the  health  of  the 
higher  orders  of  animals.  He  would  naturally  be  the  authorized 
reporter  of  meteorological  observations  for  the  district.  The  same 
offloer  should  also  be  competent  to  aid  in  geological  researches  with 
reference  to  social  objects  :  as  agriculture,  drainage,  water  supply, 
building,  <fec.* 

Again,  in  the  application  of  chemistry  to  local  purposes,  similar 
necessity  exists  for  scientific  agents  in  official  position. 

To  determine  the  composition  and  qualities  of  soils  and  waters  ;  to 
analyse  manures  and  crops ;  to  test  the  purity,  detect  the  adultera- 
tions, and  indicate  the  comparative  advantages  of  articles  used  for 
food  and  drink  ;  to  ascertain  the  genuineness  of  medicines,  and  to  re- 
veal the  presence  of  poisons  in  manufactured  articles  or  organic  struc- 
tures,— aJl  these  are  duties  pertaining  to  the  office  of  a  highly  qualified 
public  analyst  and  histologist,t  who  should  be  responsible,  on  groimds 
of  public  safety,  not  so  much  to  the  producers,  manufacturers,  and  retail 
dealers  of  the  locality,  or  their  representatives,  as  to  the  nation  in  its 
.collective  capacity. 

It  seems  also  obvious  that  the  same  officer  would  be  the  most  avail- 
able and  trustworthy  referee  in  those  legal  inquiries  which  are  held 
to  determine  the  causes  of  suspicious  deaths  and  public  calamities,  and 
which  so  seriously  concern  human  life,  health,  and  liberty.  An  inde- 
pendent officer,  thus  highly  qualified,  could  alone  be  relied  on  for  cor- 
rect reports  as  to  the  effects  of  various  occupations  and  commercial 
processes,  either  on  the  persons  employed  in  them,  or  on  the  sur- 
rounding population,  if  they  are  permitted  in  towns.  He  would  also 
be  an  unbiassed  authority  for  certifying  the  age  and  the  fitness  of 
childi*en  for  factory  labour. 

Thus  qualified  and  thus  engaged,  he  would  naturally  become  the 
scientific  adviser,  if  not  assessor,  to  local  executive  boards.  ^ 

The  regular  statistical  reports  which  I  have   suggested,  exhibiting 


*  AgTiotiltural  statistics  are  never  likely  to  be  satisfactorily  reported,  unless 
under  some  such  scientific  direction,  which  shall  connect  them  with  other  objects  of 
public  utility,  and  divest  them  of  their  merely  fiscal  character. 

f  In  places  where  there  is  no  public  professor  of  the  natural  sciences,  an  officer 
of  this  description  might,  when  not  otherwise  emploved,  act  as  an  instructor  of  the 
people  in  matters  which  connect  science  with  daily  life  and  labour.  The  public 
chemical  laboratory  with  philosophical  apparatus  and  mechanical  or  industrial 
models — for  there  should  be  such  an  institute  in  every  populous  district — might 
be  open,  under  his  superintendence,  not  only  for  the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the 
people,  but  for  their  personal  security,  as  the  public  ofiice  at  which  adulterations 
in  articles  of  daily  consumption  might  be  detected.  In  large  and  populous  dis- 
tricts, however,  Uiese  duties  would  doubtless  be  better  performed  by  a  chemical 
officer,  who  might  be  either  the  deputy  of  the  sanitary  superintendent,  or  his  coad- 
jutor.    (See  the  following  Paper). 

^  '  As  assessors  or  advisers  to  executive  boards,  the  services  of  scientific  men  would 
be  highly  inaluable.'  (Glasgow  Report  of  British  Association,  Parliamentary  Com- 
mittee, p.  ^6,  1855.) 

P  P     2 
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the  fluctuations  of  vital  force  in  man,  animals,  and  plants,  under 
varying  material  or  climatic  conditions,  and  in  connexion  with  local 
customs,  habits,  and  regulations,  should  be  printed  and  circulated  for 
municipal  and  popular  information  in  every  district  All  this  could 
be  done  without  fear,  favour,  or  prejudice,  only  in  case  the  proposed 
Sanitary  Superintendents  were  made  independent  of  disturbing  local 
influences.  They  should  be  '  emancipated  from  all  such  inter- 
ference as  is  calculated  to  obstruct  the  zealous  performance  of  their 
duties.'* 

This  is  doubtless  the  chief  desideratum  in  the  saifitary  management 
of  our  towns  and  districts. 

But  inasmuch  as  persons  possessing  the  requisite  scientific  qnali- 
ilcatious,  habituated  to  official  duties,  and  ready  for  employment,  are 
at  present  but  rarely  to  be  found  ;  and  as,  in  any  case,  it  is  desirable 
to  avoid  sudden  and  sweeping  changes,  I  propose  that  these  appoint- 
ments be  gradually  made,  one  by  one,  as  vacancies  occur  in 
the  post  of  Superintendent  Registrar.  Not  fewer,  I  believe,  than 
twelve  of  these  vacancies  happen  yearly.  Let  them  be  filled  in  future 
by  persons  medically  educated,  whose  scientific  qualifications  shall 
have  been  satisfactorily  tested.  Let  these  officers  be  responsible  to 
Government,  and  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund,  as  the  Superin- 
tendent Registrars  now  are.  Their  reports,  founded  on  the  various 
returns  collected  by  them,  might  be  sent,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
General  Register  Office — as  the  statistical  department  of  Gk>vem- 
ment — there  to  be  corrected,  abstracted,  and  compiled.  The  results 
might  be  forwarded  to  the  Privy  Council,  as  the  medico-sanitary 
department  of  Government.  It  is  of  the  highest  importance  that 
the  power  of  appointing  and  dismissing  these  repoi*ters  should  not  be 
vested  absolutely  in  local  boards,  which  by  no  means  represent  the 
Sanitary  intorei^ts  of  the  lowest  class  of  rent-payera  and  operatives, 
and  their  families,  who  are  the  chief  sufferers  from  removable  causes 
of  disease. 

The  metropolitan  districts  need  not  at  present  be  included  in  any 
measure  of  this  kind,  for  several  reasons,  of  which  only  one  requires 
mention.  There  are  already  officers  of  health  appointed  in  every 
London  district ;  and  whether  their  relations  with  the  registration 
officers  and  with  the  medical  attendents  of  the  sick  poor  are  satis- 
factory or  the  reverse — whether  their  peculiar  official  position  pro- 
motes or  hinders  the  beneficial  objects  of  their  appointment — it  is 
certain  that  the  metropolis  requires  exceptional  management,  and 
that  any  defects  in  its  medico- sanitary  organization  would  require  a 
special  measure  of  reform.  All  that  I  ask  with  reference  to  the 
metropolitan  system  is — that  it  may  not  be  extended  to  the  country 
at  large. 

I  n^peat,  then,  that  the  Sanitary  Superintendents  of  Registration, 
now  proposed  for  the  provincial  districts,  should  be  authorize  {^)  ^ 
receive  the  returns  of  sickness  and  mortality  from  the  various  official 


*  Seo  Glasgovr  Report,  sapra  cit.,  p.  61,  1855. 
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persons  responsible  for  such  returns,  (2)  to  make  special  inquiries  into 
alleged  causes  of  disease  and  death,  especially  when  unexplained  or 
unusual  in  amount,  and  (3)  to  compile  these  returns  and  observations 
in  a  prescribed  manner,  and  report  them  quarterly  (or  oftener  in 
emergencies)  to  the  General  Register  Office  ;  the  results  relating  to 
each  district  to  be  published  separately,  in  a  cheap  and  intelligible 
form,  for  the  use  of  the  inhabitants. 

It'  is  not  proposed  that  the  Scientific  Superintendent  should  be  at 
once  empowered  to  fulfil  all  the  duties  which  properly  belong  to  a 
health  officer  ;  neither  is  it  meant  that  the  appointment  of  a  regular 
Officer  oi  Hoodth,  wherever  duly  resolved  upon,  should  be  deferred 
until  a  vacancy  occurs  in  the  office  of  Superintendent  Registrar ;  but 
I  call  attention  to  the  fact — that  the  original  scheme  for  Officers  of 
Health  in  England  included  supervision  of  the  registration  of  births, 
deaths,  and  diseases.*  And  it  is  doubtless  owing  to  the  subsequent 
omission  of  this  part  of  the  Health  Officer's  functions,  that  these  ap- 
pointments have  failed  of  their  original  design  in  so  large  a  proportion 
of  the  few  districts  in  which  they  have  been  made. 

In  proposing,  therefore,  to  start  simply  wich  the  'Registration' 
department  of  the  Health  Officer's  duties,  I  fall  back  upon  an  old  prin- 
ciple in  connexion  with  an  existing  office ;  and  this,  I  submit,  would 
be  less  likely  to  encounter  opposition  in  the  House  of  ComnioDs  than 
a  more  complete  but  distinct  project  for  the  institution  of  Officers  of 
Health  throughout  the  kingdom. 

£ven  the  minor  and  tentative  course  now  suggested  is  impossible 
without  an  amended  Registration  Act  The  Registrar-General,  with 
bis  present  powers,  could  not,  were  he  so  disposed,  inaugurate  the 
reform.  But  if  Parliament  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  try  the  expe- 
riment thus  cautiously  and  gradually — the  Government  and  the  Press 
watching,  reporting,  and  improving,  if  necessary,  the  operation  of  the 
measure  in  the  districts  to  which  it  might  be  applied — ^there  is  a 
strong  probability  that  in  a  few  years  the  growth  of  public  intelli- 
gence on  this  question  would  lead  to  a  demand  for  its  general  adop- 
tion ;  even  at  the  cost,  if  unavoidable,  of  compensating  a  number  of 
the  old  superintendent-registrars. 

A  Registration  department,  thus  reformed  and  extended,  would 

grove  a  powerful  engine  of  public  instruction.  It  would  aid  and 
ghten  the  duties  of  local  boards  and  philanthropic  workers.  And  it 
would  pave  the  way  for  that  more  complete  and  efficient  sanitary 
organization,  which  the  country  will  in  time  call  for. 

Some  estimate  of  the  cost  of  this  extension  of  the  Registration  Office 
may  be  fairly  demanded  of  me.  Now,  it  would  be  impossible  to 
name  any  amount  of  annual  charge  upon  the  public  funds  which 
would  be  satisfactory  to  those  who  do  not  perceive  the  immense  im- 

*  See  General  Sanitary  Beport,  1841,  pp.  350 — 356.  'Administrative  Means 
for  the  Extension  of  Medical  Science.  * 

See  also  Report  on  Interment  in  Towns,  1843.     pp.  113 — 116. 

See  also  HcAlth  of  Towns  Commissioners'  First  Report.  1844.  8vo.  Vol.  i. 
PP-  37—40. 
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portance  of  the  objects  which  it  is  proposed  thus  to  accomplisL  The 
same  variety  of  motives — the  least  discreditable  of  them  arising  from 
ignorance  of  the  subject — which  raised  a  parliamentary  oppoflition 
almost  sufficient  to  defeat  the  Public  Health  Bill  of  last  session,  would 
probably  create  a  majority  against  any  measare,  however  well  con- 
trived, for  the  general  and  immediate  organization  of  a  sdentific  corps. 

To  abate  the  just  requirements  of  sanitary  reform  in  the  vain  hope 
of  mitigating  the  hostility  of  its  irreconcileable  opponents,  or  of  firmly 
attaching  its  professed  yet  insincere  allies,  would  be  an  abandonment 
of  principle  to  which  I  cannot  consent.  The  advantage  of  my  plan, 
however,  is,  that  it  does  not  immediately  involve  any  general  or 
extensive  change.  I^  in  the  case  of  public  education,  Parliament 
consents  to  a  vast  annual  increase  of  the  national  grant,  we  may 
reasonably  ask  for  a  much  smaller  increase  in  the  sums  voted  for 
the  closely-allied  department  of  sanitary  inquiry,  instruction,  and 
inspection. 

If,  for  instance,  the  moderate  sum  of  100,000^.  per  annum  were  to 
be  ultimately  applied  to  the  stipends  of  the  ^hole  body  of  scientific 
Superintendent  Registrars  for  England  and  Wales,  exclusive  of  the 
metropolis — that  is,  for  587  registration  districts  in  the  ten  provincial 
registration  divisions,  it  would  allow  170/.  per  annum  on  the  average 
for  each  district.  But  two  or  three  of  these  might  generally  be 
united,  and  the  average  salary  of  each  Sanitary  Superintendent  would 
then  amount  to  about  400^.  Thus  there  would  ultimately  be  250 
extra  metropolitan  Sanitary  Superintendents,  or  25  on  the  average  in 
each  Registration  division. 

The  present  Superintendent  Registrars  received  from  the  Con^ 
solidated  Fund,  in  1 857-8,  9130^.  for  births  and  deaths  only.  If  an 
average  of  twelve  of  these  appointments  should  become  vacant  au- 
iiually,  the  increase  of  charge  upon  the  Consolidated  Fund,  caused  by 
the  adoption  of  my  suggestions,  would  at  first  be  scarcely  more  than 
2000^.  per  annum.  The  augmentation  would  become  more  rapid,  as 
in  the  course  of  time  the  vacancies  became  more  frequent,  until  in 
about  thirty  years  {if  not  sooner  by  general  consent)  the  organization 
might  be  complete.  So  that  the  national  income  would  not  be 
charged  considerably  until  the  measure  had  been  fairly  tried  and 
public  opinion  tested  in  its  favour. 

But  it  appears  to  me  so  important  to  guard  the  independence  of 
this  official  corps,  that  I  doubt  whether  a  post  of  even  400/.  a  year 
ought  to  be  held  by  any  one,  however  qualified,  who  might  be  profes- 
sionally dependent  upon  his  neighbourhood  for  the  larger  portion  of 
his  income,  and  therefore  constantly  tempted  to  make  his  public  em- 
ployment secondary  and  subservient  to  his  private  gains.  If  this 
objection  be  well  founded — and  there  are  facts  enough  to  support  it — 
we  are  forced  to  take  into  consideration  certain  other  sanitary  and 
medico-legal  functions ;  the  necessary  remuneration  for  which,  being 
paid  chiefly  out  of  local  funds,  might  be  added  to  the  suggested 
(Toveinment  salary,  so  as  to  place  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  in  the 
position  required  for  the  free  and  impartial  exercise  of  his  office. 
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To  these  additional  public  functions  1  propose  to  call  your  atten- 
tion in  a  following  paper. 

I  now  merely  add  a  few  words  on  the  mode  of  testing  the  important 
qualifications  of  the  proposed  officers. 

At  present  no  university  of  the  United  Kingdom  grants  a  degree 
in  the  natural  sciences  corresponding  to  those  qualifications.*  Nor 
has  any  examining  '  Board  of  Science* — as  recommended  by  the 
British  Association — ^been  constituted.  The  Legislature  lately  passed 
a  measure  for  regulating  the  qualifications  of  practitioners  in  curative 
medicine,  but  the  '  Medical  Act*  contains  not  a  single  provision  re- 
lating to  practitioners  in  preventive  medicine.  Yet  the  latter  is 
admitted  to  be  the  higher  department  of  the  profession,  as  it  is  un- 
doubtedly of  the  greater  moment  to  the  State  and  to  the  interests  of 
the  community. 

The  only  step  hitherto  taken  by  Parliament  towards  the  require- 
ment of  sanitary  knowledge,  as  a  condition  of  sanitary  employment,  is 
a  clause  in  the  Public  Health  Act  of  last  session,  whereby  the  Privy 
Council  is  empowered  to  issue  regulations  for  securing  a  '  due  qualifi- 
cation for  vaccinators.*  Yet  what  is  this  special  vaccinating  qualifi- 
cation but  a  fraction  of  that  general  sanitary  qualification — that 
competent  knowledge  of  hygeiology — which  ought  to  be  requii*ed  of 
every  public  medical  officer?  It  is,  therefore,  time  to  demand  a 
State  examination  for  sanitary  appointment^ ;  and  a  Committee  of 
Privy  Council  on  Public  Health,  aided  by  the  new  <  Medical  Council,' 
would  probably  be  the  fittest  authority  to  determine  the  nature  and 
extent  of  qualifications,  and  to  appoint  a  Board  of  Examiners. 

To  what  extent  the  principle  of  competition  should  be  applied  to 
these  examinations  would  be  a  matter  for  future  deliberation.  In 
the  main  it  is  a  good  principle ;  yet  there  are  some  essential  qualities, 
moral  and  intellectual,  which  could  not  well  be  determined  by  a  mere 
competitive  trial. 

The  foregoing  suggestions  may  be  thus  practically  summed  up  : — 

L  In  the  event  of  the  death,  or  resignation,  or  removal  of  any 
(extra-metropolitan)  Superintendent  Registrar,  the  duties  of  his  office 
to  be  divided  between  two  officers,  as  fdlows  : — 

Those  duties  which  relate  to  notices,  licences,  performance  and 
registration  of  marriages,  to  be  still  committed  to  the  clerk  of  the 
union,  or  other  person  appointed  by  the  Board  of  Guardians  : — 

The  superintendence  of  registration  of  births  and  deaths  to  be  com- 
mitted to  a  sanitary  officer,  t 


*  Since  the  above  was  written,  the  Senate  of  the  TJniveraity  of  London  has  con- 
firmed certain  regulations  respecting  degrees  in  science. 

t  The  following  among  other  alterations  would  be  required  in  the  Acts  for 
B^istjration  and  Marriage,  1836-7  : — 

Keg.  Act,  §  7.  BepeiJ  provision  that  the  clerk  of  guardians  shall  have  the 
option  of  accepting  office  of  Superintendent- Registrar  of  Births  and  Deaths. 

Mar.  Act,  %  3.  Repeal  provision  that  the  Superintendent- Registrar  of  Births  and 
Deaths  shall  be  Superintendent-Registrar  of  Marriages. 

All  provisions  in  the  Marriage  Act  renting  to  notices,  licences,  perfonnano« 
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II.  The  registers  of  births  and  deaths,  with  the  oertifioaies  of 
causes  of  deaths,  to  be  examined  and  revised  hy  this  Sanitary  Super- 
intendent, who  should  also  be  empowered  to  collect  returns  of  all 
cases  of  sickness  and  accidents  attended  hy  the  union  and  workhouse 
medical  officers,  as  well  as  of  cases  relieved  hy  any  hospitals,  dispen- 
saries, societies,  and  other  public  institutions,  within  his  ditfttrici ;  the 
persons  making  such  returns  being  paid  for  the  same  at  the  rate  of 

per  case.  The  reported  causes  of  sickness,  infirmity,  and  mor- 
tality to  be  carefully  inquired  into  by  the  Sanitary  Superintendent, 
especially  those  connected  with  locality,  soil,  density  of  population, 
dwellings,  water  supply,  food,  occujiations,  habits,  kc 

III.  These  corrected  returns  of  births,  deaths,  and  diseases,  together 
with  meteorological  observations,  and  notes  of  local  events  and  cir- 
cumstances affecting  the  public  health,  to  be  reported  quarterly  (or 
oftener  if  necessary)  to  the  Gk>vemment ;  and  to  be  published  annu- 
ally by  the  Sanitary  Superintendent  of  each  district  or  group  of  dis- 
tricts, in  a  local  report,  which  should  give  a  comparison  of  the  local 
sickness  and  death-rat^  with  averages  taken  from  the  kingdom,  from 
the  county,  and  from  districts  under  similar  circumstances.  These 
reports  to  be  circulated  among  all  members  of  local  boards,  magis- 
trates, and  other  official  persons,  and  to  be  offiored  to  the  public  at  a 
low  price. 

lY.  The  proi)osed  Sanitary  Superintendents  of  Registration — as 
statistical  reporters  for  national  purposes,  independent  of  local  and 
political  influences — to  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated  Fund ;  and 
their  appointment,  if  made  by  local  boards,  to  be  subject  to  such 
regulations  and  conditions  as  might  be  required  for  the  safety  of  large 
classes  unrepresented  by  these  boai*ds,  and  to  such  tests  of  qualifica- 
tion, by  examination  or  otherwise,  as  Parliament  or  the  Privy  Council 
might  deteimine. 

V.  The  Registrar-General  to  be  empowered  to  combine  two  or 
more  registration  districts  for  the  purposes  of  this  measure ;  and  also 
to  alter  the  boundaries  of  districts  and  sub-districts  wherever  they 
are  shown  to  be  generally  inconvenient  and  to  need  re-adjustment  in 
harmony  with  lo^  sanitary  jurisdictions. 


aDd  registration  of  marriageii  by  Superintendent- Registrar,  to  apply  only  to  the 
Superintendent-Registrar  of  Marriages. 

Registers  of  births  and  deaths  to  Im  kept  separately  from  those  of  marriages,  and 
under  the  custody  of  the  proposed  Sanitary  Superintendents. 
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On  Certain  Departments  of  Medico-Sanitary  Police  and  Medico- 
Legal  Inquiry,  in  connexion  with  the  Scientific  Superinten- 
dence qf  Mortuary  Registration.  By  H.W.  Rumsey,  F.R.O.S. 

IN  concluding  my  suggestions  on  the  improvement  of  the  statistics 
of  births,  deaths,  and  sickness,  I  said  that  there  were  certain  other 
functions  of  sanitary  inspection  and  of  medico-legal  inquiry  which 
might  be  most  advantageously  entrusted  to  the  proposed  scientific 
superintendents  of  registration. 

Considerations  of  administrative  economy,  no  less  than  the  intimate 
mutual  relations  subsisting  between  these  several  offices,  render  it 
of  great  importance  that  they  shotdd  be  treated  as  parts  of  one 
project. 

I.  The  first  of  these  departmental  functions,  therefore,  to  which  I 
would  direct  yoiur  attention,  is  the  Inspection  of  Vaccinations. 

No  one  who  is  thoroughly  informed  on  this  question  would  venture 
to  assert  that  the  present  law  and  practice  of  public  vaccination  in 
England  are  satisfactory  and  efficient,  and  that  no  further  legislative 
interference  is  required. 

Mr.  Simon's  Letter  to  the  President  of  the  late  General  Board  of 
Health  on  this  subject — an  exhaustive  and  most  valuable  document, 
— contains  statements  founded  mainly  on  Mr.  Marson*s  original 
observations,  which  leave  no  room  for  doubt  that  the  imperfection  of 
the  safeguard  afforded  to  the  English  people  by  vaccination  is  attri- 
butable more  to  the  faultiness  and  inefficiency  of  the  vaccination 
itself,  than  to  the  omission  of  its  performance.  Mr.  Marson  has 
proved  that  the  intensity,  if  not  the  amount,  of  post-vaccinid  small- 
pox (t.e.  the  danger  of  the  disease  among  the  vaccinated),  is  greater 
exactly  in  proportion  to  the  badness  of  the  vaccination.  The  best 
performances  of  this  operation  show  a  rate  of  mortality  from  subse- 
quent small  pox  only  one-thirtieth  of  that  which  results  from  the 
worst ;  and  (I  believe  from  the  same  cause)  there  is  an  enormous  and 
increasing  prevalence  of  modified  small-pox,  not  ending  &tally,  yet 
perpetuating  the  horrid  disease  by  contagion. 

Before,  therefore,  we  can  reasonably  call  upon  the  Legislature  for 
more  stringent  compulsory  enactments,  we  should  demand  security 
for  better  vaccination,  t.«.,  for  greater  care  that  the  lymph  to  be  trans- 
mitted shall  be  taken  only  from  perfect  cases,  for  greater  attention  to 
the  health  of  the  subjects,  for  greater  accuracy  in  the  operation  itself, 
for  more  critical  observation  of  its  result,  and  for  more  caution  in 
certifying  the  production  of  the  true  Jennerian  vesicle.* 

We  may,  I  believe,  rest  satisfied  that  all  which  central  administra- 
tion can  effect  in  this  country  will  be  effected  under  the  able  direction 


*  'Millions  of  vaocinationB  have  been  performed  with  lymph  not  fully  possessing 
jts  original  endowments.'  Papers  on  Vaccination.  Mr.  Simon  to  Oeueral  Board 
of  Health,  1857,  p.  39. 
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of  Mr.  Simon,  whose  office,  fortiinately  for  this  and  other  sanitary 
reforms,  is  now  made  permanent;  but  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express mj 
conviction,  that,  of  far  greater  importance  than  direct  €k>vemmeat 
interference,  or  than  any  positive  instructions  to  vaccinators^  would  be 
the  impartial  inspection  of  the  vaccinated  cases  by  a  local  scientific 
officer. 

This  can  be  secured,  in  my  opinion,  only  by  separating  the  fonction 
of  operating  from  that  of  certifying,  and  by  committing  the  latter  to 
the  inspecting  officer.  One  of  the  chief  defects  in  the  working  of  our 
present  legalized  system  is  the  omission  of  certification.  Private 
practitioners  in  a  large  number  of  instances  not  only  neglect  or  decline 
to  certify  at  all,  but  probably  in  most  cases  they  omit  to  send  the 
duplicate  certificate  to  the  Registrar.  Public  vaccinators  must  also  be 
remiss  on  this  point,  for  Mr.  Griffin,  in  his  useful  '  Vaccination  Sta- 
tistics/shows  diat  out  of  411,268  cases  successfully  vaccinated  at 
the  public  charge  in  the  year  ending  September,  1857,  only  376,798 
were  recorded  by  the  Registrars,  and  the  latter  number  of  course 
includes  private  cases  which  were  not  paid  for  by  boards  of 
guardians.* 

-  Now,  if  penalties  are  to  be  enforced  for  neglect  of  vaccination^  they 
should  be  imposed,  not  upon  the  non-vaccinated,  but  upon  the  non- 
certificated.  Admission  into  schools,  colleges,  service  of  any  kind, 
professional  or  mercantile  employment,  without  a  certificate  or  other 
proof  of  efficient  vaccination,  ought  to  be  made  a  punishable  act,  as  it 
is  in  some  continental  states.  This,  though  an  indirect  method  of 
compulBion,  would  be  much  safer  and  surer  than  that  adopted — but 
not  carried  into  effect — in  England. 

The  public  can  possess  no  reliable  guarantee  for  the  proper 
execution  of  this  protective  measure  until  the  Legislature  creates  a 
special  agency  for  inspection  and  certification. 

The  proposed  Sanitary  Superintendents  of  Registration,  or  their 
appointed  deputies,  would  be  the  proper  agents.  But  how  should  they 
be  remunerated)  Mr.  Griffin  says  that  the  average  payment  for 
vaccination  in  England  and  Wales  is  iff.  7f  tf.  per  case,  while  in  some 
unions  it  is  28,  6cL  The  Act  specifies  is.  6d,  for  cases  within  two 
miles,  and  23,  6cL  for  those  beyond.  Not  only  medical  bodies,  how- 
ever, but  official  authorities,  seem  to  be  generally  of  opinion  that  the 
payment  for  all  duties  connected  with  public  vaccination  should  be 
raised  to  28.  6d.  and  39.  6d.  respectively.  Assuming  this  increase  of 
remuneration,  I  propose,  first,  that  the  present  legal  rates  be  paid  to 
the  vaccinator,  who  should  be  required  simply  to  record  the  opera- 
tion, and  thus  be  relieved  of  all  further  trouble  and  responsibility  in 
the  case ;  and,  secondly,  that  the  additional  shilling  be  paid  to  the 


*  'The  order  is  felt  to  be  so  irksome  that»  it  is  not  complied  with.'  Mr.  Griffin, 
Lancet,  July  16,  1859.  And  '  this  result  can  hardly  be  considered  surprising  when  we 
reflect  on  the  injustice,  m  well  as  impolicy,  of  arbitrarily  requiring  professional  ser- 
vices without  any  corresponding  acknowledgment.  (Memorial  of  EpidttniologiGal 
Society,   1855.) 
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inspector,  for  examining,  certifying,  and  finally  registering  the  results 
of  the  vaccinator's  proceedings. 

The  parents  or  guardians  of  vaccinated  children  should  be  made 
responsible  for  their  appearing  before  the  inspector  on  the  appointed 
days.*  Those  who  avail  themselves  gratuitously  of  the  national  pro- 
vision would  be  required  to  meet  him  at  stations  or  other  appointed 
places,  and  at  stat^  times,  under  penalty  for  non-attendance,  unless 
sufficient  reason  were  given.  Those  who  are  vaccinated  by  private 
practitioners  would  have  either  to  appear  at  the  Inspector's  office  and 
to  pay  a  higher  fee — say  28, 6d. — for  inspection,  registry  and  cei-tificate; 
or,  if  any  should  prefer  being  visited  by  the  inspector,  to  remunerate 
him  for  calling  upon  them,  accoixling  to  a  regulated  scale  of  fees. 
In  a  population  of  from  60,000  to  70,000,  which  I  assume  to  be  the 
average  for  the  district  of  a  sanitary  superintendent,  there  would 
probably  occur,  under  an  effective  system  of  vaccination,  from  1500 
to  1800  cases,  public  and  private,  annually  ;  and  the  inspector's  fees 
would  therefore  amount  to  nearly  100^.  This,  it  must  be  confessed, 
would  be  a  very  economical  outlay  for  the  most  real  and  complete 
security  for  efficient  vaccination  with  which  the  people  could  be 
provided. 

IL  There  is  another  public  function — ^noticed  in  my  previous 
paper — which,  in  most  if  not  in  all  districts,  might  with  the  greatest 
benefit  to  society  be  committed  to  the  proposed  Sanitary  Super- 
intendents. I  mean  the  examination  of  articles  of  food,  drink,  and 
medicine^  suspected  of  impurity  or  admixture  with  deleterious  sub- 
stances. 

So  prevalent  are  fraudulent  adulterations  of  the  necessaries  of  life ; 
so  extensive  is  the  injury  which  they  inflict  (often  secretly)  upon  the 
health,  nourishment,  and  vigour  of  the  people ;  so  disg^ceful  to  the 
commercial  character  of  the  country  is  their  notoriety  ;  so  completely 
is  the  consumer  at  the  mercy  of  the  dealer  or  manufacturer;  so 
utterly  unable  are  the  working  classes,  at  all  events,  to  protect  them- 
> selves  against  the  ingenuity  of  fraud, t — that  any  one  ignorant  of 
the  obstacles  to  corrective  legislation  in  this  country  would  be  at  a 
loss  to  account  for  the  hesitation  of  Gk>vemment  and  Parliament  in 
adopting  decisive  measures  for  the  public  safety  and  credit,  more 
especially  as  the  urgent  necessity  for  some  enactment  was  declared,  in 
1856,  by  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  whose  clear  and 


*  It  has  been  said  that  inspection  by  another  officer  might  interfere  with  our 
present  system  of  eighth  day  visitation  by  the  vaccinator  himself,  which  provides 
for  the  weekly  presence  of  a  lymph  supply  at  the  station  when  and  where  it  is 
wanted.  But  this  objection  appears  to  me  to  be  merely  nominaL  There  would 
be  no  practical  inconvenience  in  the  simultaneous  visits  of  the  vaccinator  and 
inspector,  each  having  a  distinct  duty  to  perform.  On  the  contrary,  the  two 
officers  would  have  the  opportunity  of  rendering  mutual  assistance,  and,  in  case 
of.  the  unavoidable  absence  of  either,  the  other  would  be  at  hand  to  arrange  with 
the  people  for  the  future  completion  of  the  postponed  duty. 

f  'The  poorer  the  district,  the  greater  the  amount  of  adulteration.' — Parlia- 
mentary Report,  1856,  p.  4.  . 
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comprehensive  report  might  well  have  been  followed  hy  prompt 
legislation.* 

The  real  point,  however,  for  present  discussion  is,  whether  such 
legislation  might  not,  in  the  first  place,  be  limited  to  a  few  effective 
provisions  for  detecting  adulterations  and  publishing  the  results  of 
analysis,  with  the  names  of  offender& 

A  measure  of  this  kind  need  in  no  way  interfere  with  the  freedom 
of  commerce,  while  it  would  afford  consumers  just  that  information 
which  would  fairly  enable  them  to  act  on  the  well-known  maxim, 
caveat  emptor. 

The  infliction  of  penalties — ^fines  and  imprisonment — might  be 
deferred  for  future  enactment,  if  that  be  found  necessary,  which  I 
doubt. 

By  what  official  machinery,  then,  should  these  falsifications  of  food 
be  detected  f  The  Parliamentary  committee  rightly  decided  against 
leaving  examinations  of  this  kind  to  Excise  Officers  and  analysts 
appointed  by  the  Board  of  Inland  Revenue. 

It  seems  clear  also  that  two  orders  of  public  analysts  should  be  in- 
stituted,— one  consisting  of  local  officers,  acting  in  appointed  districts, 
and  competent  to  couduct  the  more  ordinary  examinations;  the 
other  of  a  few  eminent  specialists,  acting  for  the  whole  of  Bhigland 
and  Wales,  and  habituated  to  intricate  processes,  who  might  be  con- 
sulted in  what  are  felt  to  be  very  difficult  cases,  as  well  as  in  appeals 
against  local  decisions. 

A  great  majority  of  the  inspections  could  doubtless  be  satisfactorily 
managed  by  any  well-instructed  analysts  and  microscopista  The 
Parliamentary  Committee,  however,  very  wisely  suggested  the  re- 
ference of  certain  important  and  delicate  cases  to  officers  appointed  by 
the  Privy  Council.  But  Mr.  Scholefield's  last  Bill,  as  amended  in 
Committee,  is  open  to  these  grave  objections : — first,  it  assumes, 
strangely  and  I  think  irrationally,  that,  in  case  any  local  board  should 
determine  to  put  the  Act  in  foi*ce,  a  thoroughly  competent  analyst 
will  be  found,  ready  for  office,  on  the  spot ;  and,  secondly,  it  leaves  these 
appointments  unconditionally  to  the  local  boards,  not  a  single  security 
being  taken  for  testing  the  qualifications  of  the  candidate,  or  for  pro- 
tecting him  when  appointed  in  the  independent  exercise  of  his  most 
arduous  duties.  The  analyst,  even  if  not  an  ignorant  or  unpractised 
man,  would  hold  office  merely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  majority  or  of  an 


*  It  has  been  sensibly  remarked  that  the  people  are  as  much  entitled  to  legal 
protection  with  respect  to  the  quality  of  the  articles  they  purchase,  as  to  that  legal 
protection  which  they  already  enjoy  with  respect  to  quantity — eg.  against  fraud 
in  weights  and  measures. 

If  certain  politicians  are  right  in  concluding  that  adulteration  is  not  a  subject 
for  legal  prohibition,  '  because  it  results  from  intense  competition,  and  you  may  an 
well  legislate  against  competition  as  against  adulteration,  their  principle  ought  to 
be  extended,  and  other  fraudulent  actions,  resulting  from  'irresistible'  personal 
motives,  ought  to  be  left  unpunished — theft,  for  instance,  because  it  results  from 
intense  acquisitiveness,  and,  as  these  politicians  would  sa}*,  'you  may  as  well  legis- 
late against  acquisitiveness  as  against  theft.'  Go  on  in  this  way,  and  we  shall 
soon  make  short  work  of  the  criminal  code. 
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influential  clique  of  the  local  board,  which  might  contain,  for  aught 
we  know,  the  principal  adulterators  of  the  place.* 

The  BimuDgham  measure,  for  these  reasons,  is,  I  fear,  a  delusion. 
If  allowed  to  become  law,  it  will  be  another  obstacle  to  normal  legisla- 
tion ;  it  will  create  another  class  of  interests — official  and  professional 
interests— opposed  to  fair  and  searching  inquiry  ;  it  will  open  a  new 
field  for  municipal  jobbing,  and  afford  another  plea  for  central  dicta- 
tion. 

Far  better  in  every  respect  would  it  be  to  make  use  of  the  simple, 
though  effective  organization  proposed  in  this  paper.  The  Sanitary 
Superintendent  might  himself  act,  in  some  places,  as  the  analyst  of 
the  district ;  whilst,  in  other  places,  these  examinations  might  be  made 
by  a  distinct  officer,  specially  qualified,  and  with  similar  securities  for 
efficient  and  independent  action. 

The  poor  should  be  encouraged  to  apply  gratuitously,  at  proper 
times  and  with  due  notice,  for  the  examination  of  any  purchases  or 
supplies  of  food  which  they  believe  to  be  adulterated  or  unwholesome. 
Other  persons  would*  be  entitled  to  similar  information  on  payment  of 
expenses  with  small  feea 

Not  only  food  of  all  kinds,  beverages,  and  medicines,  but  also 
mineral  products,  soils,  manures,  and  other  articles  of  commerce 
would  be  brought  for  examination  to  the  District  Office  of  Public 
Health. 

Local  authorities — magistrates  and  boards — would  of  course  be  em- 
powered to  order  the  analysis  of  any  public  supplies — water  especially. 
Proved  adulterations  and  impurities  should  be  published  at  the  analyst's 
office  and  in  the  local  papers. 

This  public  officer  ought  certainly  to  receive  a  fixed  salary.  For 
the  sake  of  illustrating  my  principle,  I  may  say  not  less  than  200/.  or 
250/.  for  a  district  of  the  proposed  population. 

III.  Toxicology  naturally  pertains  to  the  office  of  a  public  analyst, 
and  leads  us  on  by  a  plain  connecting  link  to  a  third  function  of  para- 
mount impoi<tance  to  the  public  safety,  which  I  propose  to  deal  with 
in  the  same  manner. 

Dr.  Farr  has  left  us  no  room  to  question  the  necessity  of  far 
more  accurate  information  than  we  now  possess  respecting  the  causes 
of  sudden  and  violent  deaths.  Keliable  statistics  show  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  such  deaths  pass  the  ordeal  of  a  coroner's  inquest 
without  a  record  of  those  'particulars'  which  the  Registrar- 
General  requires  of  coroners  for  the  purposes  of  correct  registra- 
tion. He  has  also  shown  that  these  particulars  of  information  are 
unattainable  without  medical  inspection  and  report  in  aid  of  the  legal 
inquiry. 

Medical  jurisprudence,  as  a  special  branch  of  practice,  is  scarcely 


*  A  first-rate  microscopist  of  this  town,  to  whom  I  expressed  a  wish  that  he 
were  appointed  biatologist  for  the  district,  replied,  '  I  would  not  accept  such  a  poet 
80  long  as  I  depend  on  my  profession  for  an  income.  I  conld  not  afford  to  incur 
the  hMtility  of  the  food-seUing  inhabitants  of  the  place.' 
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recogDised  in  England;  for  the  occasional  employment  of  this  or  tliai 
eminent  professor  in  courts  of  law  does  not  amount  to  a  national  re- 
cognition of  his  office.  The  State  troubles  not  itself  to  secure  a  high 
standard  of  education  and  a  thorough  practical  training  for  those  who, 
if  fully  qualified,  might  be  statedly  employed,  with  incalculable 
advantage  to  the  public,  in  forensic  inquiries.  The  suj^ly  of  scientific 
evidence — chemical  and  pathological — in  ooroner*s  inquests  and  courts 
of  assize  is  abandoned  to  chance.  Any  one  may  act  as  medico-legal 
referee  for  the  nonce  at  the  will,  or  it  may  be  the  caprice,  of  any 
lawyer  practising  in  any  court.  And,  as  an  almost  inevitable  reaolt, 
the  physical  sciences  are  not  seldom  subjected  to  extraordinaiy  per- 
versions, and  the  medical  profession  to  needless  humiliation,  by  the 
performances  of  its  members  in  the  witness-box.  In  the  absence  of 
persons  si>ecially  qualified  and  experienced,  medical  practitioners  are 
called  away  from  their  ordinary  and  multi&rious  engagements,  and  too 
often  appear  in  court  rather  as  partisans  of  a  cause  than  as  philosophical 
expounders  of  obscure  and  terrible  events.  If  human  life  is  to  retain 
the  comparatively  high  value  which  has  been  so'  nobly  set  upon  it  in 
England ;  if  every  strange  and  suspicious  death  is  to  be  submitted  to 
a  rigid  and  complete — and,  if  necessary,  a  costly — investigation  ; 
if  the  principle  of  popular  co-operation  in  our  inquests  is  to  be  main- 
tained ;  and  i^  at  the  same  time,  our  forensic  medicine  is  no  longer 
to  excite  the  astonishment — sometimes  even  the  ridicule — of  intelligent 
foreigners,  science  must  be  systematically  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
legal  process. 

Now,  the  machinery  suggested  in  this  paper  is  precisely  calculated 
to  meet  the  administrative  difficulty  and  to  supply  the  public  want. 
Those  subjects  which  would  chiefly  engage  the  attention  of  a  sanitary 
superintendent  of  mortuary  registration  are  hardly  to  be  separated 
from  the  study  and  practice  of  forensic  medicine.  The  cause  and 
manner  of  every  sudden  death  brings  the  preventive  and  the  medico- 
legal functions  into  close  co-operation.  No  theoretical  distinction 
between  medical  jurisprudence  and  hygeiology  deserves  serious 
notice  in  administrative  arrangements. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  support  my  views  by  a  quotation  from  the 
same  judicious  authority  to  whom  I  have  already  referred. 

*•  Without  an  examination  of  the  organs  of  the  body,  and  often 
without  an  analysis  of  their  contents,  the  cause  of  death  cannot  be 
determined,  either  negatively  or  affirmatively.  And  this  examination 
would  be  most  satisfactorily  conducted  by  one  medical  officer  in  each 
district,  who  would  become  by  experience  expert  in  manipulation 
and  sagacious  in  judgment.  He  might  undergo,  before  his  appoint- 
ment, a  special  examination  in  medical  jurisprudence,  and  be  very 
properly  the  Health  Officer  of  the  district'* 

We  may  therefore  safely  conclude,  in  the  first  place,  that  together 
with  other  much  needed  reforms  in  the  coroner's  office  and  court. 


*  Dr.  Farias  letter  to  the  Kegistrar-Greneral  on  '  Suggested  Improvements  in  the 
Coroner's  loqnest. '    Nineteenth  A  nnwal  Beport  of  Begistrar  General,  1858,  p.  305 . 
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matiy  of  which  are  recommended  both  by  Dr.  Fan*  and  by  the  learned 
body  of  coroners  themselves,  an  expert  in  medical  jurisprudence 
and  toxicology  ought  to  be  appointed  in  each  of  the  districts  which 
it  is  proposed  to  commit  to  a  sanitary  superintendent  of  registration ; 
and  secondly,  that  the  same  officer,  if  thoroughly  instructed,  might 
perform  both  these  functions,  with  the  others  already  mentioned. 

There  are  engagements  of  a  medico-legal  nature,  not  relating  to 
sudden  or  violent  deaths,  which  must  not  be  forgotten  in  this  sketch. 
The  medical  referee  might  have  to  inquire  and  report  on  alleged  per- 
sonal incompetence— whether  moral,  mental,  or  physical — for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  public  or  family  duties,  or  of  labour  contracts,  and  to  detect 
malingerers.  He  might  have  to  protect  extreme  youth,  perhaps  also 
Extreme  old  age,  by  examination  and  certificate,  from  illegal  compul- 
alon  to  work.  He  might  have  to  inquire  into  the  nature  and  extent 
of  personal  injuries,  caused  by  mechanical  violence,  by  unprotected 
machinery,  by  accidents  in  mines  or  in  public  conveyances ;  or  result- 
ing from  brutal  assaults  incited  by  hatred,  by  lust,  by  intoxication, 
or  by  wanton  savagery;  many  of  these  attacks  and  injuries,  like 
Ordinary  cases  of  sickness,  ending  not  in  the  death  of  the  sufferers. 

Three  orders  of  official  experts  would  be  required  under  a  normal 
system  of  medical  j  urisprudence ;  the  first,  as  no  w  suggested,  for  coroners* 
inquests  and  local  investigations;  the  second,  consisting  of  men  of 
higher  standing,  for  the  circuits  of  assize,  and  for  inquiries  of  a  more 
extended  scope  and  design ;  the  third,  a  central  committee  of  eminent 
toxioologists,  medical  jurists,  and  psychologists,  to  aid  the  metropo- 
litan courts  and  to  report  on  appeals  from  the  provinces. 

It  will  at  once  appear  to  every  well-informed  person,  that  I  am 
recommending  neither  the  French  nor  the  German  system  of  legal 
medicine;  alUiough  there  are  features  in  both  which  deserve  unpre- 
judiced attention,  and  might  perhaps  be  adopted,  with  some  modifi- 
cations, in  this  country. 

As  to  the  remuneration  for  the  district  medico-legal  office.  All 
the  reasons  which  have  been  so  fairly  urged  by  the  coroners,  and 
never,  I  believe,  refuted,  for  commuting  the  casual  and  precarious 
fees  of  their  ancient  office  into  a  fixed  stipend,  apply  with  equal  force 
to  a  stated  salary  for  the  medical  referee.  And  for  the  sake  of  com- 
pleting my  hypothetical  estimate  of  expense,  I  may  name  150Z.  or 
200L,  as  an  average  annual  payment  for  these  duties,  if  combined 
with  the  before-mentioned  functions,  in  a  district  of  the  proposed 
extent. 

I  have  now  completed  my  description  of  four  sanitary  offices — 
statistical,  supervisory,  analytical,  medico-legal — all  of  them  subjects 
of  pending  legislation;  and  I  have  shown  that  a  moderate  stipend 
for  each  function  would  raise  a  total  salary  of  850Z.  or  900/.  for  the 
district.  This  amount  I  consider  to  be  the  minimum  which  would 
suffice  to  place  the  office-holder  in  a  position  corresponding  to  his 
superior  qualifications  and  weighty  responsibilities,  and  justify  his 
absolute  restriction  from  private  medical  practice.  Nearly  half  of 
the  above  salary  would,  on  my  plan,  be  paid  out  of  the  Consolidated 
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Fund ;  the  remainder  principally  by  local  taxation,  and  the  county-* 
rate,  for  obvious  reasons,  would  be  a  more  equitable  and  convenient 
source  than  the  parochial  or  district  rates. 

It  has  appeared  to  me  unnecessary  to  touch  upon  the  ordinary 
duties  of  a  Health  Officer;  although  some  of  them  would  £bJ1,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  to  the  proposed  sanitary  superintendent  They  are 
well  known  to  this  audience.  Some  are  specified  in  an  Act  of  Par- 
liament; and  all  that  strictly  belong  to  the  office,  in  its  present  con- 
dition, are  comprehensively,  yet  concisely,  stated  in  the  Instructional 
Minute  of  the  late  General  Board  of  Health  (Dea  20,  1855),  then 
under  Mr.  Cowper's  presidency.  I  consider  this  to  be  our  best  sum- 
mary of  the  purely  hygienic  duties  of  the  Officer  of  Health;  but 
I  venture  to  suggest,  that  some  two  or  three  of  the  details  of 
that '  Minute'  properly  appertain  to  the  medical  visitation  of  districts 
smaller  than  it  is  desirable  to  commit  to  the  officer  in  question. 
For  instance,  regular  inspection  of  the  dwellings  of  the  poorer  classes, 
whether  common  lodging-houses,  cottages,  or  apartments,  with  re- 
poi-ts  thereon  to  the  LoceJ  Board,  and  sanitary  advice  to  the  poor 
occupiers,  is  or  ought  to  be  the  business  of  the  medical  officers  of 
parochial  districts,  and  need  be  referred  to  the  superintending  Health 
Officer  only  in  special  cases,  or  by  way  of  appeal.  Whenever  the 
dejiartment  of  medical  attendance  on  the  poor  is  placed  upon  its 
right  footing,  it  will  assume  a  sanitary  and  preventive  character,  and 
the  officers  will  prove  most  valuable  aids  and  deputies  to  the  Health 
Officer  of  a  larger  sphere  of  duty.  The  medical-relief  corps,  also, 
would  in  time  supply  the  most  eligible  candidates  for  vacancies  in 
the  appointment  of  sanitary  superintendents. 

A  full  programme  of  the  details  of  district  sanitary  inspec- 
tion would  theoretically  include  certain  matters  not  at  present  under 
legislative  consideration.  I  pass  them  by  purposely,  as  I  wish  to 
avoid  everything  which  might  startle  the  cautious  or  excite  needless 
difference  of  opinion. 

There  is,  however,  one  unperformed  public  duty  which  calls  for 
notice  at  this  time  and  place. 

The  working  of  the  new  '  Medical  Act*  has  shown  the  necessity 
for  some  recognised  local  agency  to  aid  and  correct  the  registration  of 
luedical  practitioners.  The  Medical  Council  is  not  only  without 
power  to  prosecute  for  offences  against  the  Medical  Act,  but  it  has 
no  local  machinery  for  scrutinizing  and  verifying  the  claims  of  appli- 
cants for  registration.  Organized  co-operation  with  the  metropolitan 
Medical  Eegistrar  is  neglected  in  most  districts.  In  some  towns  it 
is  attempted  by  medical  societies,  self-formed  for  this  purpose.  But 
when  these  associations  enter  upon  a  course  of  rigorous  action  in 
defence  of  professional  interests,  they  are  in  danger  of  d^^ene- 
i-aiing  into  a  sort  of  small  courts  of  inquisition  for  the  suppression  of 
luedical  heresies ;  and  in  that  case  they  would  inevitably  excite  the 
jealousy  of  the  public,  and  fail  in  the  really  useful  object  of  their 
institution.  Accuracy  of  record,  and  periodical  correction  of  the 
Medical  Kegister,  will  be  most  satisfactorily  attained  by  entrusting 
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local  inquiries  and  proceedings,  nnder  the  Act  and  by  authority  of 
the  Medical  Registrar,  to  the  official  superintendents,  whose  various 
functions  are  the  subject  of  this  paper* 

On  the  other  hand,  the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  a  district 
Officer  of  Health  ought  to  be  such  only  as  obviously  belong  to  a  juris- 
diction of  limited  extent,  and  might  be  discharged  conveniently  by  a 
local  authority.  Wider  and  more  comprehensive  functions  of  obser- 
vation and  comparison,  such  as  would  be  exercised  over  several 
counties,  and  involve  authoritative  advice  and  frequent  communica* 
tion  with  the  Privy  Council,  belong  more  appropriately  to  Govern- 
ment insi)ectors;  say,  one  for  each  of  the  ten  extra-metropolitan 
registration  divisions  of  £ngland  and  Wales,  in  official  i-elation  with 
the  Health  Officers  or  Sanitary  Superintendents.  There  are,  more- 
over, some  special  institutions  and  regulations  which  might  demand  the 
undivided  attention  of  itinerant  inspectors  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
Several  examples  of  this  method  of  supervision,  perhaps  more  than 
enough,  are  to  be  seen  in  operation  among  us.  Probably,  there  may 
be  too  strong  a  tendency  to  create  special  offices,  and  to  isolate  inspect- 
ing duties,  in  cases  where  the  public  would  be  gainers  by  consolidating 
them.  But  I  avoid  entering  into  details  upon  this  point  My  prin- 
cipal object  in  referring  to  general  inspection  is  to  distinguish  it  from 
local  superintendence.  The  latter,  in  my  opinion,  should  neither  be 
so  minute  as  to  interfere  with  existing  arrangements  for  the  medical 
care  of  districts,  nor  so  extensive  as  to  supersede,  ineffectually,  a 
higher  kind  of  inspection. 

Finally,  to  anticipate  a  probable  objection  to  the  general  project  of 
sanitary  officers,  advocated  in  these  papers ; — it  may  be  said  that  an 
attempt  to  combine  so  many  different  employments  in  one  office  is 
likely  to  £ul,  owing  to  the  great  difficulty,  if  not  impossibility,  of 
obtaining  candidates  who  would  possess  the  requisite  variety  and 
extent  of  qualifications. 

I  admit  that  this  objection  would  be  valid  and  the  difficulty  in- 
superable, were  it  proposed  at  once  to  organize  a  corps  of  such  officers 
for  the  whole  country. 

But  my  object,  I  repeat,  is  to  introduce  the  reform  gradually.  In 
this,  as  in  all  other  matters,  a  demand  would  in  time  create  a  supply ; 
and  a  sufficiently  numerous  body  of  learned  and  skilful  men  would  in 
the  course  of  a  few  years  be  duly  prepared  to  fill  vacancies  as  they  occur, 
and  to  undertake  the  extended  responsibilities  of  the  appointment. 

We  may,  after  all,  grant  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  physiology  as 
regards  living  forms  generally, — of  pathology  in  the  same  wide  signifi- 
cation,— of  chemistry,  organic  and  analytical, — of  natural  philosophy, 
geology,  and  meteorology, — and  of  statistical  processes  and  results, 
would  rarely  co-exist  in  the  same  officer  adequately  with  other  in- 
dispensable moral  and  mental  qualities ;  and  therefore  that  wherever 
&ci]ities  offered,  the  various  employments  might  be  advantageously 
divided,  in  order  to  secure  the  more  complete  fulfilment  of  the  several 
objects  contemplated.  But  we  shall  all  agree  that  no  one  form  of 
organization  can  possibly  ensure,  universally,  a  perfect  administration* 
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We  must  accept  the  nearest  approach  to  the  beau  ideal  which  the 
intellectual  and  material  resources  of  the  nation  can  supply,  and 
which  the  social  peculiarities  of  the  locality  will  admit.  Now,  to 
apply  these  axioms  and  postulates.  In  a  very  populous  district, 
containing,  say,  more  than  150,000  inhabitants  within  a  manageable 
area,  it  might  be  better  to  divide  the  several  occupations  between  two 
officers,  entrusting  to  one,  ^lerhaps,  the  inspecting*  and  the  statistical,- 
to  another  the  forensic  and  the  analytical 

•  But,  in  the  majority  of  districts,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  a 
general  acquaintance  with  the  natural  sciences,  official  aptitude  and 
experience,  power  to  call  in  further  technical  aid  or  to  refer  any  dis- 
puted point  to  a  metropolitan  board,  and  liberty  to  accept  the  looal 
co-operation  of  persons  more  profoundly  versed  in  specialties,  are 
conditions  which  would  render  one  scientific  appointment  more  bene- 
ficial to  the  public  than  the  creation  in  the  same  place  of  several 
offices,  which,  from  the  very  circumstance  of  their  number,  must  be 
inadequately  endowed. 

The  principal  requirements  of  the  improved  organization  which  I 
recommend,  are  : — 

First,  the  comprehensive  education,  practical  training,  and  strict 
examination,  of  candidates  for  sanitary  office. 

Secondly,  a  proper  performance  of  many  unfulfilled  or  imperfectly 
executed — yet  most  necessary — public  duties. 

Thirdly,  the  consolidation  of  certain  allied  functions,  instead  of 
their  fragmentary,  expensive,  and  inefficient  separation  among  several 
classes  of  agents. 

Fourthly,  the  prohibition  of  private  medical  practice  to  public 
sanitary  officers. 

In  carrying  these  principles  into  operation,  it  may  appear  desiitible, 
as  I  have  admitted,  to  double  or  treble  the  population  of  a  sanitary 
district  in  some  localities,  and  to  furnish  its  official  superintendent 
with  one  or  more  scientific  coadjutors. 

Safe  and  true  principles  of  administration  admit  of  easy  adapta- 
tion to  local  differences  and  to  the  various  circumstances  of  a  people. 

Having,  I  hope,  met  the  more  practical  criticisms  to  which  my 
propositions  may  be  open,  I  need  hardly  dwell  upon  possible  objec- 
tions of  a  merely  theoretical  or  lesthetical  nature.  Yet  a  few 
i-emarks  seem  to  be  due  to  those  who  hold  that  sanitary  regulations 
do  not  come  within  the  province  of  Government,  and  that  systematic 
legislation  for  the  public  health  is  an  improper  interference  with  per- 
sonal freedom  of  action. 

The  opposition  of  this  school  appears  to  me  to  depend  mainly  upon 
their  ignoring  the  distinction  between  personal  hygiene,  or  the  volun- 
tary action  of  individuals  in  the  preservation  of  their  own  health  and 
that  of  their  families,  and  public  hygiene,  or  the  legaJ  action  of  so- 
ciety, by  sanitary  institutes,  for  the  welfare  and  security  of  the  publia 


*  If  the  regular  inflpection  of  vaccinations  should  prove  to  be  too  onerous  an 
addition  to  the  multifarious  duties  of  a  Health  OfiBcer,  it  might  be  entrusted  to  hit 
deputy,  who  should  be  one  of  the  medical-relief  corps  of  his  diBtnct. 
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Every  one  fairly  instructed  in  lihe  first  elements  of  physiology  and 
the  simpler  precepts  of  health,  is  responsible  to  his  Maker  and  him- 
self alone  for  the  neglect  of  those  maxims  and  precautions  which  are 
strictly  personal  and  in  no  way  affect  the  well-being  of  his  neigh- 
bours. But  laws  for  the  protection  of  the  public  health  are  a  necessary 
condition  of  civilization,  binding  each  member  of  the  community  by 
the  good  old  rule,  sic  fdere  tuo  ut  cUienum  nan  Icedas,  Every  citizen 
is  thereby  made  responsible  to  the  State,  and  surrenders  for  the 
general  good  a  portion  of  his  natural  liberty,  as  the  price  of  his 
share  of  the  advantages  of  brotherhood  and  nationality. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  would  be  utter  waste  of  time  to  notice  the 
shallow  declamation  and  smart  sophisms  which  I  have  seen  aimed  at 
well-considered  projects  of  medico-sanitary  organization.  What  need 
one  reply  to  such  epithets  as — Utopian,  uu-English,  centralizing,  des- 
potic, ic  ?  Applied  to  rational  administrative  reforms  in  a  country 
where  the  local  element  of  government  greatly  preponderates,  and 
where  the  central  executive  is  strictly  responsible  to  Parliament, 
they  are  aa — 

' 'a  tale 

Told  by  an  idiot,  fall  of  soand  and  fury. 
Signifying — nothing.* 

Unfortunately  this  verbiage  tells  with  an  unthinking  multitude ;  and 
the  result^  as  Mr.  Buskin  eloquently  describes  it,  is — a  population 
which  *  resists  every  effort  to  lead  it  into  purity  of  habit  and  habita- 
tion, to  give  it  genuineness  of  nourishment  and  wholesomeness  of  air, 
as  a  new  interference  with  its  liberty,  and  insists  vociferously  on  its 
right  to  helpless  death.* 

Every  teacher  of  great  truths  must  reckon  upon  this  sort  of  oppo- 
sition. But  the  wise  and  hopeful  sanitary  reformer  will  not  be  dis- 
couraged. He  will  not  cease  to  propound  and  defend — forbearingly 
yet  unflinchingly — those  principles  of  public  action  which  he  believes 
to  be  of  fundamental  importance  in  sanitary  management.  Never- 
theless he  thankfully  accepts,  from  those  in  power,  such  instalments 
of  a  better  system  as  are  possible  under  existing  circumstances,  and 
are  not  incompatible  with,  future  progress  in  a  right  direction. 
Cautious  and  far  sighted,  however,  he  does  not  hesitate  to  reject  un- 
safe concessions,  founded  on  no  sound  principle,  even  though  plausi- 
ble and  attractive ;  for  well  he  knows  that  they  tend  to  create  future 
impediments,  to  conceal  or  to  protect  present  abuses,  and  to  strengthen 
the  hands  of  the  obstructive  and  reactionary. 

His  motto  is  *  Progress.'  His  means  ; — impartial,  scientific,  and 
comprehensive  inquiry ;  skilful  compilation  and  truthful  publication 
of  facts  in  every  district ;  unsparing  exposure  of  abuses  ;  systematic 
instruction  of  the  people  by  qualified  teachers  ;  enlightened  adminis- 
tration of  wise  laws. 

His  ends ; — the  health  and  longevity  of  the  people,  aiding  their 
moral  and  religious  improvement,  confirming  the  obligations  of  social 
order,  strengthening  the  foundations  of  public  liberty,  and  thus  pro- 
moting the  lasting  peace  and  happiness  of  his  country. 
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On  the  Great  Importance  of  the  Uniform  and  General  Registrar 
tion  of  Common  Lodging-Houses,  and  the  Most  Effectual 
Means  of  securing  its  Accomplishment  By  Theodore  W. 
Eathbone, 

I  AM  anxious  to  direct  the  attention  of  the  department  to  tbe  exceed* 
ingly  important  and  beneficial  results  derived  from  the  uniform  regis- 
tration of  all  common  lodging-houses,  under  the  Acts  and  with  the 
regulations  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  our  noble  President^  those  of 
1851  and  1853,  14  and  15  Tie,  cap.  2,  and  16  and  17  Yic.,  cap.  41. 
I  do  so  from  long  experience  and  opportunity  of  personal  observation, 
as  a  county  and  as  a  borough  magistrate,  of  a  crowded  population  in 
which  registration  and  these  valuable  and  urgently  required  regula- 
tions have,  ever  since  the  powers  were  acquired,  been  uniformly  car- 
ried out,  and  also  of  others  in  wbich  this  is  still  very  far  indeed  from 
being  the  case,  either  as  to  general  registration,  or  the  acquisition 
even  of  the  power  to  enforce  some  of  the  most  important  of  the  n»gu- 
lations.     In  my  own  immediate  neighbourhood  is  a  large  rural  and 
crowded  village  population,  and  numbers  of  lodging-houses  of  the 
poorest  class  for  the  Irish  during  harvest,  navvies,  and  lodgers  of  that 
character ;  the  population  of  Prescot  and  of  Woolton,  both  within  a 
few  miles,  amounting  at  the  census  of  1851  to  7393   and  4685  re- 
spectively, and  the  common  lodging-houses,  which  are  now  all  regis- 
tered, being  in  this  division  142  in  number,  and  having  risen  at  times 
to  400.   The  state  of  many  of  these,  previously  to  the  powers  obtained 
by  the  magistrates  and  the  police  through  the  Act  of  i  85 1,  was  such 
as  would  scarcely  be  credited  if  it  were  not  still  largely  the  condition 
of  all  the  unhappily  numerous  common  lodging-houses  where  the  Acts 
and  regulations  in  question  have  not  yet  been  brought  into  operation. 
Into  rooms  wholly  unfit  to  receive  at  most  half  a  dozen  lodgers,  and  now 
strictly  confined  to  a  proper  number  and  distribution,  under  the  excel- 
lent regulations,  at  once  sanctioned  and  rendered  imperative,  on  appli- 
cation, by  the  Home  Office,  through  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury's  Acts, 
twenty  lodgers  or  more  were  stowed,  even  when  the  other  rooms 
were  unoccupied,  and  with  utter  disregard  of  all  those  important 
regulations  for  securing  decent  separation  of  the  sexes,  comfort,  clean- 
liness, and  ventilation  to  such  an  extent  that  the  air  was  often  in  so 
foul,  and  the  rooms  in  so  filthy  a  state  that  the  ))olice  were  made  sick 
on  even    looking   into  them,  and  the  medical  officers  often  repre- 
sented that  after  visiting  a  patient  they  had  to  go  home  immediately 
to  change  their  clothes.     Nor  was  this  inevitably  horrible  state  of  un- 
registered common  lodging-houses  in  any  degree  singular.     Captain 
Harris,  the  Assistant -Commissioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police,  says — 
*The  state  of  the  common  lodging-houses  before  the  passing  of  the 
Act  in   question  defies  description ;    they  were  perfect  hotbeds  of 
crime,  disease,  and  misery,*  whilst  *  under  the  operation  of  this  Act, 
an  entire  change  has  been  effected^  and,  where  the  regulations  have 
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been  fully  enforced,  there  is  little  farther  to  be  desired.  Fears  of 
dissatisfaction/  Captain  Harris  goes  on  to  state,  '  are  found  to  be 
altogether  groundless.  The  operation  of  the  Act  has  caused  neither 
discontent  nor  opposition,  not  oue  as^ult  on  any  of  the  police  officers, 
or  just  complaint  of  intrusion  into  a  private  dwelling ,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  that  '  he  has  been  much  struck  by  the  willingness  of  the 
owners  to  admit  the  inspectors  in  the  night  as  well  as  the  day, 
and  that  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  lodgers  express  their  satis* 
&ction  at  seeing  the  provisions  of  the  law  enforced.*  From  all  parts 
of  the  country  where  the  Act  has  been  carried  into  full  and  uniform 
operation,  the  reports  are  of  the  same  character,  and  the  only  excep- 
tions, and  they  are  very  striking,  are  where  this  has,  unhappily,  not 
yet  been  the  case. 

Kegulations  affording  a  speedy  and  effectual  remedy  for  the  shock- 
ing state  of  misery  and  vice  in  which  a  large  and  helpless  class  of  the 
population  had  been  compelled  to  live,  were,  on  the  passing  of  Lord 
Shaftesbury's  Act  of  1851,  at  once  obtained  by  the  magistrates 
through  the  Home  Office,  in  this  and  many  other  districts,  and  have 
since  been  vigilantly  enforced  by  the  police.  A  proper  limit  has  thus 
been  fixed  to  the  number  of  lodgers  not  only  in  each  house,  but, 
what  is  far  more  important^  and  elsewhere  entirely  neglected,  even 
where  registration  is  partially  carried  out,  the  number  in  each 
room  is  conspicuously  indicated  by  tickets  with  the  printed  regu- 
lations required  to  be  observed;  lodging  of  grown-up  persons  of 
opposite  sexes,  unless  married,  in  the  same  apartment,  is  thus  pro- 
hibited, and  attention  to  all  the  other  useful  regulations  found  expe- 
dient for  the  proper  furnishing,  ventilation,  and  cleansing  of  common 
lodging-houses  is  now  enforced. 

These  fearful  Augean  stables  once  cleansed,  it  is  indeed  highly  de- 
serving attention  with  what  extreme  facility  and  cordial  concurrence 
of  all  parties,  lodgers  and  lodging-house  keepers,  these  truly  valuable 
regulations  may  be  carried  into  full  and  uniform  operation  by  the 
police,  not  only  in  the  ordinary  course  of  their  duties,  but  with  very 
important  advantages  and  £Eicilities  for  their  more  efficient  discharge. 
Even  the  small  fines  which  the  magistrates  had  at  first  to  infiict  ara 
now  rarely  required,  and  wherever  the  Act  has  been  effectually  car- 
ried out,  and  every  case  of  obstinacy  firmly  dealt  with,  the  superin- 
tendents and  inspectors  are  soon  able  almost  constantly  to  report, 
as  they  have  done,  that  now  the  common  lodging-houses  are  '  all  in  a 
satisfactory  state  of  cleanliness,  and  free  from  overcrowding  and  con- 
tagious disease  *  formerly,  fever  particularly,  fearfully  prevalent  in 
these,  whilst  they  are  now  oflen  the  almost  entire  exception  when  general 
all  around  them  ;  that  the  lodging-house  keepers,  when  relieved  and 
protected  from  lawless  unrestricted  competitors,  give  the  police  every 
facility  and  assistance  in  carrying  out  the  regulations,  and,  as  well  as 
their  lodgers,  are  as  a  body  decidedly  favourable  to  the  Act.'  A 
little  explanation  of  its  beneficial  tendencies  and  useful  results  in  the 
first  instance,  soon  confirmed  by  experience ;  clear  indication  and 
supply  of  the  means  of  prompt  registration  before  taking  lodgers  ia 
allowed ;  and  above  all,  uniformity  and  strictness  in  oarryiug  it  into 
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operation,  ever  have  and  ever  will  be  found  to  bring  this  most  im- 
portant Act  most  easily  into  full  efficiency  in  every  part  of  the 
country.  Whilst  the  police  have  again  and  again  report^  that  their 
duties  under  the  Act  not  only  do  not  interfere  with  any  other,  but 
facilitate  their  discharge.  The  Act,  in  shorty  once  in  complete  and 
perfect  operation,  may  be  almost  said  to  work  itself^  and  to  leave  the 
police  little  beyond  the  duty  useful  in  so  many  ways  of  general  inspec- 
tion and  superintendence. 

It  might  therefore  have  been  almost  taken  for  granted  that  an  Act 
which  has  been  so  long  in  altogether  successful  operation,  and  has 
been  worked  out  with  so  much  facility  and  cordial  co-operation  of  all 
parties  concerned,  and,  above  all,  with  results  of  such  unutterable 
importance  to  a  class  so  numerous,  wretched,  and  unprotected,  would 
long  ere  this  have  been  universal  in  its  operation  ;  and  the  painful 
extent  to  which  it  is  neglected  seems  to  demand  a  simple,  and  what 
it  may  reasonably  be  hoped  must  prove  a  speedy  means  of  removing 
all  remains  of  so  great,  so  really  disgraceful  a  blot  in  our  social 
organization. 

I  am  Korry  to  have  to  select  as  one  of  the  strongest,  though  by  no  means 
the  only  instance  of  grievous  exception  within  my  knowledge,  and  as  one 
of  the  oldest  magistrates  in  the  Commission,  long  and  fully  within  my 
own  knowledge,  as  well  as  established  by  official  returns,  which  have 
not  been,  and  cannot  be,  disputed,  a  large  opulent  town,  immediately 
Hurrounded  by  the  above-mentioned  districts,  in  which  lodging-house 
registration,  with  all  its  invaluable  results,  has  so  long  been  in  perfect 
nperation — a  town  now  remarkable  in  many  respects  for  the  excel- 
lence of  its  other  sanitary  arrangements,  and  its  admirably  organized 
police  force— one  of  the  most  complete  and  efficient  in  the  kingdom ; 
and,  still  more  extraordinary  and  painful,  that  this  striking  exception 
should  be  one  in  which  the  uniform  registration  and  police  regulation 
of  all  the  common  lodging  houses  of  a  vast  and  peculiarly  migratory 
population  is  of  such  extreme  importance  to  health,  morality,  and 
economy  as  is  the  case  in  the  great  seaport  of  Liverpool.*  Having 
long  vainly  sought  and  hoped  to  see  a  system,  working  with  such  in- 
valuable results  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  well  as  in  the 
metropolis  and  other  parts  of  the  country,  at  length  adopted  and 
efficiently  carried  out  where  the  means  and  machinery  are  so  perfect 
and  complete  as  is  the  case  in  Liverpool ;  it  may  be  remembered 
that,  at  our  last  October  meeting,  I  called  attention  to  the 
grievous  fact  that  there  still  were  a  veiy  large  number  of  the  common 
lodging-houses  of  Liverpool  most  requiring  registration  and  police 
inspection  and  regulation,  not  even  yet  in  that  position,  a  fact  to 
which  the  clergymen  and  othei's  acquainted  with  the  districts  in 
question  gave  their  warm  and  cordial  attestation ;  and  that  to  the 
registered  the  important  regulations,  giving  power  to  register  the 

*  In  a  paper  pabli8he<l  in  the  Jownal  of  tke  Stati^iecU  Society  of  London^  Mr. 
Danaon  has  called  attention  to  the  striking  fact  established  by  the  census  of  1851, 
that  of  the  213,767  persons  of  30  years  of  age  and  upwards  who  slept  within  the 
limits  of  the  borough  of  Liverpool  on  the  night  of  the  30th  of  March  of  that 
year,  only  48, 298,  or  above  two  out  of  every  nine^  were  natives  of  the  town. 
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proper  number  of  lodgers  for  each  room,  as  well  as  the  whole  house, 
to  prevent  promiscuous  mixing  of  the  sexes,  were  not,  aud  are 
not  yet,  rendered  applicable  in  Liverpool  as  elsewhere. 

I  will  only  very  shortly  notice,  as  shown  in  the  most  authentic  and 
unquestionable  of  all  possible  records,  the  actual  state  and  extent  of 
the  unregistered  common  lodging-houses  of  Liverpool 

Of  four  streets  in  different  paiis  of  the  borough,  taken  as  'tj^pes 
and  examples,*  and  only  in  a  similar  condition  to  many  others 
mentioned  at  your  last  meeting,  after  careful  examination  by 
intelligent  police  inspectors,  the  head  constable.  Major  Greig,  i*eports, 
that  'in  one  of  the  worst,  Albert-street,  there  are  157  common 
lodging-houses,  not  a  single  one  of  which  has  been  registered,  and 
that  of  the  526  in  these  four  streets  (a  number  exceeding  the  entire 
number  registered  in  the  whole  of  the  borough  in  October  last)  only 
23  were  then  on  the  register.' 

These  unregistered  houses,  it  is  further  stated,  are  almost  all  '  lodg- 
ing-houses of  the  most  inferior  and  poorest  class* — those  which  most 
urgently  and  peculiarly  require  regbtration  as  common  lodging-houses, 
and  the  consequent  police  inspection  and  regulation.  The  occupants 
are  stated  in  thew  reports  of  the  police — the  last  so  late  as  June — and 
will  be  found  on  personal  inspection  by  all  who  have  the  courage  to 
venture  on  such  an  undertaking — to  be  '  persons  of  the  lowest  class, 
the  houses,  in  most  instances,  filthy,  floors  and  walls  very  dirty,  and 
unwholesome  from  the  want  of  proper  ventilation — (a  melancholy 
and  sad  contrast  to  common  lodging-houses  just  as  poor  and  humble, 
where,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  as  an  inspection  will  also  at  once 
show  to  any  one,  registration  has,  ever  since  the  Act  was  passed,  secured 
cleanliness,  decency,  and  health) — the  sexes  huddled  together  pro- 
miscuously, the  lodgers,  in  many  instances,  occupying  and  over- 
crowding two  or  three  of  the  rooms,  whilst  the  others  ai*e  empty  ;* 
and  it  is  distinctly  stated  that,  '  in  the  most  densely-populated  and 
worst  streets  of  Liverpool,  far  the  greater  number  of  the  low  and 
inferior  lodging-houses  are  not  registered,  and  that  the  registered 
houses  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  what  may  be  considered 
Common  lodging-houses.* 

As  the  HeaJth  Committee,  to  which,  and  to  a  small  staff  of 
Sanitary  Inspectors,  the  registration  of  the  common  lodging-houses 
of  the  borough  is  to  be  exclusively  entrusted,  state  in  their  report 
that  the  figures  supplied  by  the  police  approximate  closely,  and 
without  error  of  soMcient  moment  to  need  observation,  to  their 
own,  it  would  appear  not  a  little  singular  to  find  that  the  officers 
of  this  Committee  still  persist  in  denying  all  knowledge  of  any 
case  in  the  borough  of  a  common  lodging-house  unregistered,  excepting, 
the  last  joint  report  states,  three;  but  this  wide  difference  of  statement 
is  explained  by  an  entire  and  most  singular  difference  as  to  what  is  to 
be  considered  and  registered  as  a  common  lodging-house.  The  Com- 
mittee only  attempt  registering  as  common  lodging-houses  those 
which  they  can  convict  of  having  taken  nightly  lodgers.  They  have 
never  attempted  to  carry  out  the  General  Acts  of  185 1  and  1853,  ^^^ 
bring  under  regulation  all  houses  in  which  strangers  to  each  other 
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lodge  in  a  common  room,  whether  for  a  night  or  longer  period ;  bnt 
^continue  to  register  nnder  an  old  Local  Act,  construed  to  apply  to 
nightly  lodgers^  though  the  express  words  are — '  lodgers  for  one  nighty 
or  other  short  periods.'  Hence  the  greater  number  and  the  most 
inferior  and  noxious  of  the  common  lodging-houses  of  Liverpool, 
easily  escape  on  this  plea,  and  hence  the  horrible  state  of  whole  streets 
and  districts  of  the  town. 

Now,  in  a  paper  on  '  Sanitary  Reform,'  brought  before  yon  last 
year  by  a  clergyman  well  known  for  the  enlighten^  and  ind^tigable 
attention  he  has  long  given  to  the  subject,  we  find  the  statement  that 
*  It  was  a  wise  and  kind  interference  with  the  liberty  of  the  subject 
to  place  common  lodging- hoases  under  inspection,  and  to  compel  those 
who  offered  shelter  to  the  poorest,  most  helpless,  most  ignorant,  and 
most  reckless,  not  to  accompany  it  with  conditions  involving  imminent 
risk  to  health  and  moralitv,  as  was  the  case.  The  result  has  been 
triumphant — disorder  conquered,  fever  banished,  death  restrained^ 
decency  secured,  comparative  comfort  obtained,  and  cheapness  not 
sacrificed.  What  is  wanted  is  the  extension  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple of  inspection  by  impartial  examiners,  and  control  by  legal 
authority,  to  the  whole  class  of  dwellings  inhabited  by  those  who 
cannot,  and  do  not,  protect  themselves  and  their  still  more 
helpless  families.  I  see  no  good  reason  why  the  right  of  inspection 
and  the  power  of  control  should  not  be  extended  to  all  dwellings 
whatever,  with  whatever  precaution  that  may  be  thought  necessary 
to  guard  against  the  risk,  if  risk  there  be,  of  intrusion  npoo 
domestic  privacy,  which  appears  to  me  a  very  shadowy  danger. 
Simple  inspection,  with  publication  of  the  results,  by  officers  not 
locally  connected,  will  do  much  to  bring  about  the  remedy,  which 
local  authorities  have  the  power,  but  not  the  will,  to  apply.  Why  a 
permanent  staff  of  Government  sanitary  inspectors  should  not  be 
appointed  it  is  difficult  to  say.  We  have  now  factory  iuspectorsy 
mine  inspectors,  school  inspector,  and  they  all  work  welL  Not  an 
argument  can  be  brought  against  the  institution  of  sanitary  in- 
spectors which  was  not  brought  against  them.** 

Those  who  may  be  least  inclined  to  go  entirely  and  to  the  full 
extent  along  with  this  benevolent  and  excellent  man,  will,  at  all 
events,  surely  admit  that  such  inspection  and  official  publication  of  the 
results  would  be  an  altogether  unobjectionable  course  in  the  present  case, 
and  that  it  would  be  certain  to  bring  about  the  much  needed  general  and 
uniform  registration  of  our  common  lodging-houses.  With  this  authen- 
tication of  the  facts,  it  can  scarcely  be  questioned  that  the  helpless  class 
constantly  driven  to  seek  lodgings  in  strange  and  unknown  places 
would  no  longer  be  left  exjx^sed  to  these  fearful  dens  of  misery, 
disease,  and  crime,  which  have  brought,  and  still  are  bringing,  so  many 
hundreds  to  ruin,  whilst  their  entire  and  immediate  banishment,  or 
rather  purification  and  perfect  regulation,  has  been  shown  by  so  many 
years  of  wide  and  varied  experience  to  be  as  simple  and  easy  as  it  is 
urgent  and  important. 

*  See  Paper  by  the  Bev.  Charles  Kiogsley,  Tran9aQtwM^  1858,  p.  ^^i^ 
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On  the  Want  of  Better  Provision  for  the  Lahounng  and  Middle 
Classes  when  attacked  or  threatened  with  Insanity.  By  S* 
Oaskell,  one  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy. 

Before  entering  on  the  special  subject  now  introduced  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  department,  it  may  be  well  to  state  briefly  the 
existing  arrangements  made  for  the  poorest  portion  of  the  community 
throughout  England  and  Wales. 

For  the  pauper  attacked  by  insanity,  asylums  are  required  by  law 
to  be  opened  in  every  district^  and  on  behalf  of  this  class  little  further 
is  needed,  except  a  more  satisfieustory  recognition  of  the  intention  of 
the  legislature,  and  the  abolition  of  certain  restrictions  attributable  to 
an  incomplete  abandonment  of  obsolete  views  and  practices.  But  for 
those  not  included  in  the  list  of  paupers  there  is  a  lamentable  want 
of  proper  means  of  care  and  treatment  in  this  portion  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  Benevolent  individuals  have  indeed  from  time  to  time 
endeavoured  to  supply  the  deficiency ;  nevertheless,  the  few  charitable 
institutions  scattered  over  the  country  are  quite  inadequate,  the 
amount  of  hospital  accommodation  for  mental  affections  being  far 
below  the  demands  made  for  succour  and  relief,  presenting,  as  it  does, 
a  striking  contrast  to  the  abundant  provision  made  for  bodily  ailments 
in  every  district 

The  question  naturally  arises — ^how  are  the  unfortunate  individuals 
who  belong  to  the  labouring  and  middle  classes  accommodated  and 
treated  I  It  is  too  notorious  that  many  are  detained  at  home,  causing 
sad  disaBters,  confirmation  of  the  malady,  and  reduction  of  the  &mily 
to  pauperism  by  the  expense  incurred ;  others,  again,  are  sent  to  pri* 
vate  asylums,  where  the  cost  of  maintenance  being  necessarily  great, 
a  like  pauperising  result  ensues ;  and  in  numerous  instances  admission 
is  obtained  into  the  county  asylum,  which,  being  strictly  instituted 
for  the  reception  of  paupers,  involves  an  evasion  and  infraction  of 
the  law. 

Among  cases  such  as  the  foregoing  may  be  found  many  who  have 
contributed  to  the  rates  for  the  erection  of  a  county  asylum,  and  yet 
when  a£9iction  reaches  their  own  home,  they  look  in  vain  for  succour 
and  relief  such  as  they  have  aided  in  obtaining  for  the  poorest  class. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  supply  a  great  want,  to  diminish  the  number 
of  the  insane  by  affording  available  means  of  cure,  to  prevent  sad  dis* 
asters,  to  keep  the  independent  labourer  off  the  pauper  list,  to  ward 
off  permanent  expense  to  parishes,  and  to  check  evasion  of  the  law,  it 
appears  incumbent  on  the  State  to  supply  the  needed  accommodation. 

It  is  satisfiBMStory  to  think  that  a  moderate  sum  only  might  be 
required  for  the  purpose,  for  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  if 
the  land  and  building  were  supplied  by  the  public,  all  other  expenses 
would  be  met  by  the  payments  made  for  the  patients  under  treatment, 
and  that  the  institutions  would  become  self-supporting. 
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If,  therefore,  by  district  rates  alone,  or  by  a  combination  of  this 
means  of  raising  funds  with  grants  from  the  State,  institutions  could 
be  established  for  the  labouring  and  middle  classes,  a  great  boon  would 
be  directly  extended  to  them  in  particular,  and  indirectly  also  the 
general  community  would  benefit  therefrom. 

Many  additional  argumentn  might  be  adduced  in  support  of  the 
proposition  now  made,  and  much  more  might  be  said  both  on  the 
general  principle  and  also  on  the  details ;  believing,  however,  that 
reasons  sufficient  to  obtain  consideration  have  been  stated,  I  leave 
the  question  of  provision  as  regards  class  in  life,  and  proceed  to  draw 
attention  to  the  kind  of  accommodation  needed  for  diifferent  forms  of 
insanity. 

In  this  respect  also  there  appears  to  be  a  manifest  want. 

It  is  well  known  that  diseases  of  the  mind,  as  well  as  diseases  of  the 
body,  assume  an  infinite  variety  of  forms,  varying  both  in  kind  and 
also  in  intensity.  Indeed,  few  disorders  to  which  the  human  frame 
is  subject  present  aspects  so  dissimilar  as  mental  affections,  and  hence 
the  necessity  of  accommodation  and  treatment  suitable  to  the  severity 
or  mildness  of  the  attack. 

In  asylums,  however,  as  at  present  constituted,  the  law  recognises  no 
distinction  as  regards  the  kind  of  cases  needing  care  and  protection, 
the  same  certificates,  orders,  returns,  restrictive  regiilations,  and 
penalties  being  applicable  to  all  patients,  whether  affected  by  the 
slightest  aberration  or  suffering  from  total  loss  of  mental  power  and 
self-control. 

How  marked  a  difference  is  here  observable  as  to  bodily  complaints, 
for  which  we  have  hospitab  both  general  and  special,  dispensaries  for 
milder  cases,  as  well  as  convalescent  and  sea-side  houses.  And  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  have  we  not  asjlums  adapted  to  the  slighter  as  well 
as  the  most  severe  form  of  disease  ? 

WhiJst  drawing  attention  to  this  matter,  I  will  not  attempt  to 
delineate  the  exact  provision  suited  to  the  multiform  aspect  in  which 
insanity  presents  itself,  but  shall  simply  treat  on  the  kind  of  care 
needed  for  mild,  transient,  incipient,  and  convalescent  cases. 

No  one  engaged  in  the  practice  of  medicine  can  fail  to  have  observed 
this  ^reat  want,  and  instances  innumerable  must  have  been  noticed  of 
injurious  detention  at  home  ;  of  confinement  in  the  houses  of  stran- 
gers, where  neglect  and  severity  is  the  rule ;  and,  lastly,  of  well-meant 
though  injudicious  discharge  from  asylums. 

Under  the  present  system,  it  may  be  remarked,  not  only  are  the 
sufferings  of  the  patient  aggravated  and  prolonged,  but  moreover  the 
law  is  disregarded.  It  is  notorious  that  many  persons  affected  by  the 
milder  forms  of  insanity  are  placed  in  unrecognised  houses,  opened 
avowedly  for  the  reception  of  nervous  invalids.  It  becomes  therefore 
a  question,  whether  a  continuance  of  this  manifest  breach  of  the  law 
should  be  permitted,  or  whether  enactments  should  be  framed  to  meet 
the  defect 

In  many  instances  coming  under  this  class,  the  disease  is  so  slight 
and  undeveloped  as  to  present  few  features  recognisable  as  positive 
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indications  of  insanity,  the  symptoms  being  ratLer  of  a  negative  cha- 
racter ;  in  others,  ftgain,  although  the  disordered  action  may  be  more 
manifest,  yet  the  signs  are  of  so  slight  a  nature  as  to  be  scarcely  suffi- 
cient to  warrant  a  certificate  as  required  by  law. 

All  such  cases  clearly  require  remedial  treatment  of  some  kind  or 
other,  but  it  cannot  be  a  matter  of  surprise  that  both  on  the  part  of 
the  patient  and  the  i*elatives  there  should  be  a  repugnance  to  resort 
to  asylums  as  at  present  constituted.  An  aversion  is  naturally  felt 
to  denouncing  a  member  of  a  £Eimily  mad,  to  be  consigned  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  subjected  to  the  lunacy  laws. 

To  obtain  the  object  now  advocated  it  seems  desirable  to  extend 
legal  sanction  to  a  class  of  houses  into  which  patients  should  be 
allowed  to  place  themselves  voluntarily,  or  be  admitted  on  less  com- 
plicated and  stringent  documents;  and  further,  that  in  them  a  limited 
control  only  should  be  exercised  over  the  inmates,  extending  possibly 
to  the  observance  of  certain  rules  of  the  house,  a  required  presence 
at  the  family  table,  return  home  at  an  early  hour,  and  strict  preven- 
tion of  absence  during  the  night  time. 

Such  places  offering  an  agreeable  change  of  scene,  quiet,  and  retire- 
ment, as  well  as  the  benefit  of  good  advice,  would  afford  a  means  of 
treatment  much  to  be  desired  for  incipient  and  transient  cases.  For 
those  also  convalescent  from  the  more  severe  forms  of  the  malady,  they 
would  prove  of  great  benefit  as  probationary  houses,  intermediate 
between  the  asylum  and  home.  A  short  residence  in  them  would 
bring  into  operation  and  confirm  the  power  of  self-control,  and  thus, 
by  promoting  complete  recovery,  diminish  the  risk  of  relapse  to  which 
patients  are  now  often  subject  from  a  too  sudden  return  to  their 
ordinary  mode  of  lifa 

Nearly  five  thousand  patients  are  discharged  annually  from  asylums 
in  England  and  Wales. 

A  large  proportion  of  the  private  cases  returned  as  recovered  have 
been  first  removed  under  some  kind  of  trial  either  with  relatives  or 
in  lodgings,  and  ultimately  they  have  been  struck  off  the  list  as  cured. 
For  a  majority  of  such  patiente,  and  for  nearly  all  those  sent  out  re- 
lieved, the  modified  control  of  a  probationary  house  would  prove  of 
inestimable  benefit. 

Abodes  such  as  these,  marked  by  an  entire  absence  of  offensive 
objects,  sounds,  or  restrictive  contrivances,  would  invite  early  treat- 
ment, prevent  the  malady  from  running  on  to  an  incurable  extent, 
and  be  the  means  of  counteracting  disasters  to  which  the  community 
are,  unfortunately,  too  subject  under  the  present  system. 

A  few  instances  of  this  nature  I  now  propose  to  enumerate,  as  illus- 
trative of  the  want  of  a  more  comprehensive  provision  for  the 
insane. 

We  have  no  available  means  of  ascertaining  the  exact  number  of 
cases  neglected,  or  of  the  amount  of  misery  endured,  owing  to  the  want 
of  timely  care  and  protection.  Through  the  medium  of  the  daily  press 
we,  however,  obtain  an  occasional  glimpse  sufficient  to  prove  that 
the  cases  are  numerous  and  the  misery  intense. 
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In  a  single  number  of  the  Times,  of  May  15,  1857,  we  read  th^ 
account  of  a  woman  killing  her  two  children  and  accusing  her  husband 
of  the  deed.  She  had  recently  been  discharged  from  an  asylum,  and 
was  proved  to  be  insane.  In  another  column  of  the  same  paper  we 
find  that  a  labouring  man  suffering  under  religious  delusions  destroyed 
the  attendant  placed  by  his  friends  to  take  care  of  him. 

In  the  month  of  January,  1858,  a  young  man  who  'for  five  or  six 
years  had  not  been  of  sound  mind/  and  had  lately  become  worse^  put 
an  end  to  his  Other's  life  by  great  violence. 

In  the  following  month  the  wife  of  a  cabinet  maker  who  '  for  four 
months  had  been  suffering  from  aberration  of  intellect/  committed 
suicide  by  cutting  her  throat. 

In  the  following  May  a  journeyman  printer,  who,  according  to  the 
evidence  of  his  medical  attendant,  had  for  some  time  been  '  suffer* 
ing  from  an  unsound  mind,'  suddenly  and  without  provocation  took 
the  life  of  a  fellow -workman  in  presence  of  his  companions^  and 
then  mutilated  the  body. 

In  August  following  a  farmer  in  good  circumstances,  who  had  been 
insane  nine  years,  and  had  twice  attempted  suicide,  fktally  assaulted 
the  man  who  was  engaged  to  attend  him. 

In  the  next  month  a  lady  who  had  for  '  some  time  been  labouring 
under  mental  depression/  left  her  home,  and,  after  two  days  and 
nights,  was  found  in  an  idmost  lifeless  state  on  a  hill  side. 

In  the  following  November  a  seaman  who  had  been  in  an  asylum, 
and  had  twice  attempted  suicide,  was  placed  on  trial  for  killing  his 
grandmother,  which  he  did  '  in  a  paroxysm  of  mania,  in  the  belief  that 
be  was  destroying  a  man  who  was  attempting  his  capture.' 

In  the  same  month,  a  commercial  traveller,  proved  to  have  been 
*  for  some  time  a  raving  madman,'  nearly  severed  the  head  of  a  sick 
friend  with  whom  he  was  on  good  terms. 

In  the  next  month  a  wool-sorter,  who  '  for  some  years  back  had 
shown  a  gloomy  tendency  of  mind,*  which  had  lately  increased,  killed 
his  wife  by  ripping  open  her  abdomen  with  a  razor,  and  immediately 
committed  suicide  by  cutting  his  own  throat. 

In  the  same  month,  a  working  silversmith, '  under  medical  treat- 
ment for  a  nervous  complaint,  was  suddenly  seized  with  a  violent 
frenzy,*  and  furiously  attacked  his  wife  with  a  poker,  and  then 
committed  suicide,  nearly  severing  his  head  from  his  body  with  a 
razor. 

The  foregoing  are  merely  a  few  instances  of  undoubted  insanity 
which  have  been  accidentally  noticed  in  the  newspapers — how  many 
more  have  been  recorded  and  have  passed  unnoticed  it  is  not  easy  to 
say — many  such  must  have  appeared ;  and  a  multitude  of  like  cases 
have  undoubtedly  occurred,  the  particulars  of  which  have  never  been 
published,  nor  even  told,  beyond  the  family  threshold. 

By  thus  viewing  passing  events,  the  conclusion  is  forced  upon  us 
that  an  appalling  amount  of  untold  misery  is  endured,  and  injury 
inflicted  from  day  to  day,  owing  to  the  want  of  due  care.  Neglect  of 
the  insane  is  obviously  followed  by  a  ti*ain  of  the  severest  calajnitiea. 
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Unprotected,  the  sufferer  becomes  a  wreck,  others  fall  victims ;  he 
himself  is  braifded  as  a  criminal,  and  remains  for  life  in  confinement. 
Whereas,  were  preventive  means  afforded,  the  course  of  diseased 
action  would  be  checked,  and  awful  catastrophes  prevented.  The 
perpetrator  of  such  acts  is  usually  regarded  with  severity ;  could  he 
state  his  case,  it  might  possibly  be  one  of  complaint,  that  neglect  by 
guardians,  more  or  less  responsible  for  the  public  health,  had  allowed 
him  to  fall  into  a  state  of  mind  rendering  him  no  longer  responsible 
for  his  actions,  and  he  had  failed  to  prevent  a  catastrophe  that  might 
have  been  foreseen  and  avoided 

Let  us  now  turn  from  the  consideration  of  catastrophes  resulting 
from  a  diseased  action,  which  totally  subverts  all  natural  affection, 
and  briefly  survey  a  somewhat  similar  class  of  occurrences  arising 
from  a  loss  of  the  strongest  instinct  implanted  in  us,  namely,  that  of 
self-preservation.  I  refrain  from  detailing  cases  given  in  the  daily 
papers,  and  simply  state  the  fact,  that  there  are  upwards  of  one  thou- 
sand instances  of  suicide  each  year,  to  which  should  also  be  added  the 
unsuccessfiil  attempts,  which  are  doubtless  large  in  number.  There 
are  240  suicides  annually  in  the  metropolis  alone. 

Judging  from  the  statements  made  by  those  who  have  recovered 
from  their  wounds,  we  are  justified  in  saying  that  many  suffering 
from  this  form  of  temporary  insanity  might  be  rescued  were  timely 
care  provided  for  those  labouring  under  an  uncontroUable  impulse  to 
self-destruction.  How  great  a  reduction  of  the  instances  of  self- 
destruction  would  be  effected  by  affording  throughout  the  country  the 
accommodation  now  advocated. 

Without  being  over  sanguine  as  to  the  amount  of  benefit  likely  to 
arise  by  the  provision  of  suitable  refuges,  if  only  the  smallest  traction, 
say  one  per  cent,  could  be  saved,  we  should  have  sufficient  reason  for 
the  establishment  of  institutions  such  as  are  now  advocated. 


The  International  Quarantine  Conference  of  Paris  in  1851-2, 
xcith  Remarks,^  By  Gavin  Milroy,  M.D.,  Fellow  lioyal 
College  Physicians,  dtc. 

Iir  1850,  upon  the  invitation  of  the  French  Hepublican  Government, 
it  was  agreed  among  the  different  States  which  had  coast  possessions 


*  A  Report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Sub-committee,  which  was  appointed  by 
the  Council,  on  February  13,  1B59,  for  the  consideration  of  the  whole  subject 
of  quarantine,  was  read  by  Dr.  Milroy,  secretary  of  the  sub-committee,  at  th« 
same  time  as  this  paper,  which  was  prepared  at  the  suggestion  of  some  of  the  mem- 
bers. The  sub-committee  had  framed  a  series  of  queries,  embracing  the  various 
topics  requiring  elucidation,  and  on  which  authentic  data  were  most  desirable. 
These  queries  had,  on  the  application  of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  then  President  of 
the  Public  Health  section  of  the  Association,  been  submitted  to  the  Foreign  and 
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in,  or  close  to,  the  Mediterranean,  that  an  international  Oonferenoi 
on  the  subject  of  quarantine  be  held  in  Paris. 

Delegates,  medical  and  consular,  attended  from  France^  Great 
Britain,  Austria,  Russia,  Sardinia,  Tuscany,  the  Papal  States,  Naples, 
Turkey,  Greece,  Spain,  and  Portugal.* 

The  omission  from  such  an  inquiry  of  the  United  States,  which 
could  have  afforded  the  most  valuable  information  on  soma  leading 
points,  was,  I  think,  much  to  be  regretted 

The  first  meeting  was  held  on  the  23rd  of  July,  under  the  Presi- 
dency of  M.  David,  a  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of  France  j  and  the 
subsequent  meetings,  forty-two  in  number,  took  place  during  the  next 
six  months.  The  Conference  finally  closed  on  the  19th  January, 
1852,  receiving  the  thanks  of  the  Prince  President,  then  just  elevated 
to  permanent  supreme  power. 

At  one  of  their  earliest  sittings  it  was  decided  that  only  two  kinds 
or  degrees  of  quarantine  be  henceforth  recognised — viz.,  '  quarantine 
of  observation,'  and  ^quarantine  of  rigour  or  strictness,*  and  that 
the  third  or  intermediate  kind,  ^suspected  quarantine,'  should  be 
discontinued. 

Quarantine  of  observation  involves  only  the  enforced  detention  and 
isolation  of  a  vessel  with  all  persons  and  things  on  board  for  a  specified 
time,  due  attention  to  ventilation  and  cleanliness  being  required  to  be 
observed.  In  strict  quarantine,  besides  a  longer  detention  and  a  more 
rigorous  isolation,  other  special  precautionary  measures,  including 
the  disembarkation  of  peraous  and  the  cargo  in  a  lazaret,  and  their 
presumed  disinfection  by  fumigation,  dsa,  are  imposed. 

It  was  also  resolved  that,  in  future,  only  two  forms  of  bills  of  health 
should  be  used — the  clean  and  the  foul — according  as  certain  diseases 
(to  be  presently  mentioned)  are  ascertained  and  certified  by  proper 
local  authorities  (and  not  merely  rumoured  or  conjectured  as  has  often 
been  the  case  hitherto)  to  exist  in  tlie  port  of  departure. 

The  intermediate  form,  the  suspected  bill  of  health,  was  declared 
to  be  unnecessary.  "  *  ■ 

Moreover,  it  was  agreed  that,  in  all  cases  of  quarantine  without 


Ck>lonial  Secretaries  of  State,  and  by  these  ministers  sent  to  all  British  consnh 
abroad,  and  to  the  governors  of  all  our  colonies.  The  Directors- General  of  the 
Army  and  Navy  Medical  Departments  had  also  transmitted  them  to  the  principal 
medical  officers  on  all  foreign  stations. 

From  these  channels  a  large  araoant  of  most  valuable  information  had  been 
obtained,  upwards  of  ninety  replies  having  been  received  at  the  date  of  the 
meeting  at  Bradford.     Upwards  of  forty  more  have  since  been  received  (Dec  31). 

A  local  committee  has  been  formed  at  Constantinople,  through  the  instrumen' 
tality  of  Dr.  Foote,  an  able  resident  physician  there,  for  the  investigation  of  the 
quarantine  practice  in  the  Turkish  dominions.  Some  highly  interesting  details 
have  already  been  received  in  a  preliminary  report  from  this  gentleman. 

The  sub- committee  expect  to  have  their  fuU  report  ready  at  the  next  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association. 

*  The  Comtdar  delegates  were  M.  M.  David,  Sir  A.  Perrier,  Lavison,  Ebeling, 
Msgnetto,  Ceccooi,  Escalon,  Falcon,  Halphen,  Vitalis,  Segovia^  and  Silveira; 
and  the  medical  delegates  were  Drs.  Melier,  Sutherland,  Menis,  Rosenbei^ger,  Bo, 
Betti,  Cappello,  Carbonaro,  Bartoletti,  Costi,  Monlau,  and  Grande. 
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Exception,  the  quarantine  measures  shall  apply  equally  to  the  vessel,  to 
the  crew  and  passengers,  ai.d  to  the  cargo,  whatever  be  their  condition 
as  to  health  and  soundness,  or  otherwise,  during  the  voyage  or  on 
arrival. 

It  must  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  imposal  of  quarantine  by 
no  means  implies  that  there  has  ever  been  any,  even  the  slightest  trace 
or  suspicion  of,  sickness  on  board  the  ship  which  is  detained.  In 
the  large  majority  of  instances,  the  vessel  and  all  on  board  have  been 
and  are  quite  headthy  and  sound  ;  but  the  port  from  which  she  sailed 
being  declared  to  be  infected,  all  arrivals  therefrom  are  presumed  to 
be  liable  to  convey  and  transmit  some  portion  of  the  local  infection. 
The  quarantine  is  directed  against  the  *  pays  de  provenance'  generally, 
and  it  therefore  involves  all  persons  and  things  coming  therefrom^ 
without  reference  to  their  actual  and  ascertainable  condition. 

The  firat  question  of  real  importance  which  the  delegates  had  to 
settle  was,  to  agree  among  themselves  what  are  the  diseases  against 
which  this  general  quarantine  should  be  declared  to  be  necessaryi 
After  much  learned  discussion,  it  was  resolved  that  the  three  diseases 
of  the  plague,  yellow  fever,  and  malignant  cholera  shall  be  held  as,  in 
an  especial  manner,  demanding  the  use  of  quarantine  measures  for  the 
protection  of  a  country  against  their  invasion  from  abroad. 

This  decision  of  the  Conference  was  not  adopted  without  much 
opposition,  more  particularly  as  regards  the  cholera,  Austria  pro- 
tested against  the  necessity  for  general  quarantine  against  this  disease. 
She  had  given  a  fair  trial  to  it  in  1831,  and  had  found  it  not  only 
useless,  but  disastrously  mischievous ;  and  the  subsequent  experience  of 
other  countries  had  confirmed  the  opinion  she  had  formed  on  the 
Bubject. 

Besides  England,  France  and  also  Sardinia  expressed  their  opposi^ 
tion  to  the  measura  They  had  continued  a  modified  and  mitigated 
use  of  it  in  some  of  their  ports,  only  out  of  deference  to  other  States 
in  the  Mediterranean,  and  until  some  general  agreement  on  the  subject 
Gould  be  come  to. 

On  the  other  hand,  Naples  and  the  Papal  States  resolutely  main- 
tained the  necessity  for  as  strict  quarantine  against  the  cholera  as 
against  the  plague,  and  expressed  their  determination  to  resist  any 
attempt  to  do  away  with  it.  The  Island  of  Elba  and  many  places  in 
Italy,  they  said,  had  been  preserved  from  the  pestilence  by  the  adop* 
tion  of  strict  segregation  and  the  exclusion  of  all  suspected  arrivals; 
and  other  places  might  enjoy  the  same  immunity  by  like  measures,  if 
promptly  and  energetically  used. 

The  delegates  from  Spain  and  Portugal,  while  admitting  that  it  lA 
mainly  by  carrying  out  sanitary  measures  on  board  merchant  vessels^ 
and  also  in  all  sea  and  river  ports  which  are  very  generally  noted  for 
their  extreme  unheal thiness,  that  the  spread  of  cholera  can  be  checked, 
contended  that,  until  such  measures  have  been  universally  and  effi- 
ciently carried  out,  quarantine  must  be  continued. 

The  Russian  delegate  stated  that,  in  consequence  of  the  unsuccess 
of  the  practice  throughout  Eussia  during  the  first  epidemic  in  1830-1, 
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no  regular  quarantine  measures  were  anywhere  adopted  on  the  second 
visitation  in  1847.  The  epidemic  of  that  and  the  following  jear 
proved,  however,  to  be  more  widely  spread  and  more  fatal  than  on  the 
former  occasion ;  and  as  his  Government  had  been  informed  that  the 
conterminous  countries  of  Sweden  and  Silesia  had  recently  (i  850-1) 
been  preserved  from  the  pestilence  by  the  adoption  of  energetic  re* 
strictive  precautions,  Russia  had  not  come  to  a  definite  decision  on  the 
question,  but  awaited  the  results  of  further  trial  and  observation. 

On  two  points,  however,  experience,  he  said,  appeared  to  be  con- 
clusive, viz.,  that  the  disease,  when  occurring  only  in  sporadic  and 
occasional  cases,  is  certainly  not  importable  by  intercourse;  and, 
secondly,  that  the  only/amUes  or  articles  capable  of  transmitting  the 
cholera  poison  are  bed  or  body  clothes  fouled  with  the  excreta  of  the 
sick. 

The  final  decision  of  the  Conference,  as  carried  by  a  majority  of 
votes,  was  that  all  arrivals  whatever  from  a  place  where  cholera  exists 
should  be  liable  to  a  quarantine  of  observation  of  five  complete  days, 
the  voyage  being  included  in  this  period,  before  free  pratique  is  granted. 

If  a  case  of  the  disease  occurred  during  the  voyage,  the  quarantine 
to  date  from  the  arrival  of  the  vessel ;  and,  if  during  the  performance 
of  quarantine,  a  fresh  detention  to  be  imposed  from  the  date  of  each 
such  occurrence. 

With  respect  to  cargoes  generally,  it  was  decided  that  they  shall 
never  be  required  to  be  disembarked  into  a  lazaret,  or  be  subjected  to 
any  other  measures  of  purification,  except  free  ventilation  on  boards 
and  due  attention  to  the  cleanliness  of  the  vessel  itselfl 

These  remarks  apply  to  arrivals  from  countries  actually  infected 
with  the  cholera.  A  shorter  quarantine  of  observation,  namely,  for 
three  days  only  including  the  voyage,  might  be  imposed  on  arrivals 
from  countries  which  a  local  board  of  health  should  consider  to  be 
compromised,  either  by  proximity  to  an  infected  place  or  otherwise, 
although  the  disease  may  not  yet  have  manifested  itself. 

Yellow  Fever, — The  quarantines  against  this  disease  are  made  much 
more  severe  than  for  the  cholera,  A  'minimum'  and  a  'maximum  * 
period  of  detention  are  appointed,  according  to  the  length  of  the  voyage, 
the  occurrence  or  not  of  suspicious  sickness  during  the  voyage,  and 
other  circumstances  to  be  determined  by  the  authorities  in  the  port 
of  arrival. 

The  minimum  period  shall  be  from  five  to  seven  days,  the  maximum 
from  seven  to  fifteen  days. 

Should  the  voyage  have  exceeded  thirty  days,  and  have  been  quite 
free  from  sickness,  and  should  the  vessel  be  found  to  be  in  a  good 
sanitary  condition  on  arrival,  the  detention  may  be  reduced  to  three 
days. 

With  respect  to  the  treatment  of  the  cargo,  simple  aeration  on 
board  may  suffice  if  the  voyage  has  exceeded  ten  days,  and  no  sick^ 
ness  whatever  has  occurred  since  leaving  the  port  of  departure.  But 
when  any  case  of  the  disease  has  occurred  on  board,  or  if  the  voyage 
has  been  shorter  than' ten  days,  a  local  board  of  health  may  require, 
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if  it  sees  fit,  the  same  strict  precautionary  measures,  viz.,  disembarkation 
and  disinfection  in  a  lazaret,  to  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  plague. 

As  numerous  instances  had  come  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Confe- 
rence where  long  and  expensive  detentions  had  been  imposed  on  the 
score  of  the  yellow  fever,  and  where  it  was  afterwards  discovered  that 
no  disease  of  the  sort  existed  in  the  place  at  the  time  of  the  vessel's 
leaving  it,  it  was  decided  by  a  majority  of  votes  that  the  actual  and 
ascertained  existence  of  the  fever  in  the  port  of  departure  should,  in 
future,  be  duly  certified  by  the  local  authorities,  to  warrant  the  issuing 
of  foul  bills  of  health.  The  delegates  from  Spain,  Naples,  and  the 
Roman  States,  nevertheless,  strongly  resisted  this  decision— on  what 
reasonable  grounds  it  is  not  easy  to  imagine. 

With  the  exception  of  M.  David,  who  had  resided  for  many  years 
as  French  consul  in  the  West  Indies  and  America,  none  of  the  dele- 
gates seem  to  have  had  any  practical  acquaintance  with  the  yellow 
fever  in  its  native  localities.  As  usual  in  such  circumstances,  their 
views  were  derived  rather  from  individual  and  detached  statements 
of  others  than  from  the  sifted  results  of  comprehensive  observation. 
Several  of  the  assertions  made  by  the  Spanish  and  Portuguese  dele- 
gates were  obviously  incorrect. 

The  Flague, — Agaiust  this,  the  most  dreaded  because  the  least 
known,  of  pestilential  diseases,  quarantine  has  hithei'to  been  directed 
with  especial  rigour,  and  in  this  spirit  the  decisions  of  the  Conference 
were  framed. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  yellow  fever,  a  minimum  and  a  maximum 
period  of  detention  was  imposed  on  crews  of  all  vessels,  whether  sick 
or  well,  coming  from  an  infected  or  suspected  port ; — ^the  former  to 
be  of  ten  days,  and  the  latter  of  fifteen  days*  duration. 

An  extra  and  special  precaution  was  to  apply  to  vessels  arriving 
from  any  port  in  the  Ottoman  dominions,  viz.,  of  requiring  that  even 
when  they  brought  clean  bills  of  health,  or,  in  other  words,  a  certifi- 
cate that  the  port  of  departure  was  quite  free  frx>m  any  disease,  a 
period  of  from  eight  to  ten  days  (according  as  there  shall  or  shall  not 
be  a  medical  officer  on  board)  must  elapse  after  sailing  before  free 
pratique  shall  be  granted. 

This  precaution  was  to  continue  in  force  until  the  Turkish  Govern- 
ment had  completed  the  promised  sanitary  organization  throughout 
their  dominions,  and  also  until  European  medical  officers  had  been 
appointed  by  the  different  States  represented  at  the  Conference  to 
reside  as  official  superintendents  of  health  in  the  principal  towns  and 
seaports  of  Turkey,  after  the  example  set  by  France  ten  or  twelve 
years  ago.*  

*  Among  the  recommendations  of  the  Conference  was  that  of  advisingthe 
appointment  of  rmident  official  physicians  in  different  places  in  the  West 
Indies,  &c.,  for  the  accurate  study,  on  the  spot,  of  yellow  feTcr.  But  abundant 
evidence,  of  the  most  instructive  description,  has  since  then  been  obtained,  during 
the  long  and  wide-spread  prevalence  of  the  pestilence  in  various  countries  of  the 
New  World  since  1851.  It  is  not  mere  evidence  that  \%  wanted,  but  more  of 
impartial  discrimination  and  the  simple  love  of  truth  in  dealing  with  what  is 
alraady  before  us.  , 
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It  was  decided  that  quarantine  for  the  plague  can  only  be  dulj 
performed  in  a  port  which  is  provided  with  a  properly-^>pointed 
lazaret,  where  cargoes  and  persons  may  be  landed  for  fumigation  and 
the  other  customary  appliances  of  disinfection.  Mere  detention  on 
board  ship  and  exposure  to  the  air  should  not  be  deemed  sufScient 

Moreover,  the  old,  and  obsolete  (it  had  been  thought),  threefold 
classification  of  cargoes  and  articles  of  merchandize  is  virtually 
retained :  viz.,  into  the  highly  susceptible,  or  such  as  are  deemed 
especially  liable  to  receive  and  retain  the  poison  germs  of  the  plague 
— ^the  moderately  susceptible — and  the  non-susceptible.  Woollen  and 
silken  goods  still  belong  to  the  first  class ;  cotton  and  linen  goods  to 
the  second.  Disembarkation  into  a  lazaret,  and  fumigation,  Ac,  are 
to  be  obligatory  for  the  former ;  but  these  measures  are  optional,  or 
at  the  discretion  of  the  health  authorities,  for  the  latter. 

Letters,  books,  and  newspapers,  also  all  live  animals,  shall  continue 
to  be  treated  as  hitherto. 

It  is  satisfactory,  notwithstanding  the  retention  of  such  rigorous 
practices,  to  know  that  all  the  delegates,  with  the  exception  only  of  the 
Papal  and  Neapolitan,  confirmed  the  important  result  of  Sir  W.  Ppn*s 
observatioDS  in  1844,  that  not  a  siugle  authenticated  instance  of  the 
plague  has  occurred  in  any  lazaret  throughout  the  Mediterranean 
among  all  the  men  engaged  in  handling  the  cargoes  of  infected  or  sus- 
pected vessels,  or  of  a  case  of  the  dises^  having  ever  been  known  to 
be  introduced  into  a  country  by  cotton  bales  or  other  similar  goods. 

So  much  for  the  quarantines  recommended  by  the*  Conference 
against  the  cholera,  yellow  fever,  and  the  plague.  In  order  to  make, 
it  would  seem,  assurance  doubly  sure  on  the  side  of  presumed  safety 
by  such  measures,  it  was  resolved  that,  even  after  the  certified  cessa- 
tion of  any  one  of  these  diseases  in  a  place,  a  sj^ecified  period  must 
elai)8e  before  clean  bills  of  health  should  be  issued  therefrom,  viz.,  of 
ten  days  for  the  cholera,  twenty  days  for  yellow  fever,  and  thirty  days 
for  the  plague. 

But  in  addition  to  these  three  diseases,  the  occuirence  of  other 
transmissible  diseases,  as  typhus,  small-pox,  &c,  on  board  a  vessel 
shall  warrant  the  imposal  of  such  quarantine  as  the  local  authorities 
may  determine  upon  the  infected  vessel  itself,  but  not  upon  the 
country  whence  she  came,  nor  upon  other  vessels  arriving  therefixnn. 
In  other  words,  the  quarantine  shall  be  individual,  not  general ;-— on 
the  sick  ship,  but  not  on  her  poi*t  of  departure.  It  is  most  necessary 
to  attend  to  this  distinction  in  all  considerations  of  the  subject 

Besides  the  various  points  already  noticed,  there  were  several  other 
incidental  and  connected  topics  learnedly  discussed  by  the  dele- 
gates. One  of  the  most  important  of  these  was  the  existing  sanitary 
and  hygienic  condition  of  Turkey  and  Egypt,  and  the  results  of  the 
system  of  health  police  which  had  been  established  in  these  countries 
ten  or  twelve  years  previously.  The  remarkable  cessation — ^may  it 
prove  permanent ! — of  the  plague  in  the  very  countries  which  had  for 
ages  been  regarded  as  the  chief  birth-place  and  nursery  of  the  pesti- 
lence, and  the  fact  of  this  cessation  being  nearly  contemporaneous  and 
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eonourrent  with  the  eatablishment  of  oomprehensive  sanitary  measures, 
were  set  forth,  with  numerous  interesting  details  which  cannot,  how- 
ever, be  given  here. 

The  defective  sanitary  state  of  most  merchant  ships,  and  the  muohr 
required  improvement  of  the  accommodation  of  the  crews,  as  well  as 
of  their  victuals  and  of  the  quality  of  the  water  supply,  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  Conference.  All  the  members  concurred  in  the 
necessity  of  a  more  minute  and  vigilant  inspection  of  vessels,  and  of 
all  on  board,  both  before  departure  and  upon  arrival.  A  large 
amount  of  sickness  and  many  deaths  during  the  voyage  would  thus 
be  prevented,  and  the  working  efficiency  of  the  crew  materially  in- 
creased. 

The  unwholesome  condition  of  most  sea  and  river  port  towns,  aud 
of  docks  and  harbours,  notoriously  fiivouring  the  development  and 
spread  of  all  epidemic  diseases,  was  also  universally  admitted ;  and  great 
praise  was  awarded  to  the  first  General  Boanl  of  Health  in  this 
country  for  the  views  promulgated  by  it  on  this  head. 

To  mark  their  sense  of  the  risk  to  the  public  health  by  the  neglect 
of  sanitary  measures  on  board  merchant  vessels,  the  Conference  resolved 
that  ships  arriving  in  a  foul  and  unwholesome  condition,  even  although 
they  had  clean  bills  of  health  and  no  sickness  had  occurred  during 
the  voyage,  should  be  treated  as  if  they  had  foul  bills,  and  be  sub- 
jected to  qutointine  detention  and  purification. 

In  the  converse  case,  however,  no  abatement  of  the  usual  restrictions 
was  proposed. 

Such  is,  I  believe,  an  exact  epitome  of  the  six  months'  labours  of  the 
International  Conference,  drawn  from  the  minutes  of  their  proceedings 
which  were  printed  at  the  time  by  the  French  Government,  but  have 
not  been  made  public.  The  convention  based  upon  and  embodying 
the  results  of  their  deliberations  has  hitherto  been  adopted  by  only 
a  few  of  the  represented  Powers,  viz.,  by  France  and  Sardinia,  in  the 
first  instance,  and  at  a  later  period  by  Portugal,  Tuscauy,  and  Turkey. 
This  country  among  others  has,  most  wisely  I  think,  declined  to  fol- 
low the  example ;  for  there  is  certainly  much  in  the  proposed  re- 
strictions upon  freedom  of  intercourse,  on  account  ef  the  appre- 
hended risk  of  imported  disease;  that  appears  to  be  unnecessary,  and 
therefore  objectionable.  And  it  is  a  feict  not  undeserving  of  notice, 
that  in  more  than  one  of  the  countries  which  took  part  in  the  Con- 
ference, the  quarantine  system  pursued  since  1851  seems  to  be  now 
actually  more  vexatious  and  oppressive  than  it  was  before. 

The  only  comment  which  I  propose  to  make  on  the  leading  con- 
clusions of  the  Conference  are  in  the  form  of  two  interrogatories, 
addressed  to  the  medical  profession,  with  the  view  of  directing  atten- 
tion to  an  exact  and  scrutiuizing  investigation  of  the  points  submitted. 

I.  What  evidence  is  there  to  show  that  any  of  the  three  diseases 
against  which  quarantine  is  specially  directed,  viz.,  cholera,  yellow 
fever,  and  the  plague,  has  ever  been  introduced  into  any  place  or  ^ 
country  by  a  vessel  on  board  of  which  no  case  of  disease  had  occurred 
ducing  the  voyage,  and  which  was  also  free  from  sickness  on  arrival ) 
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2.  On  what  trastworthy  eyidence  rests  the  doctrine  that,  while 
the  lapse  of  five  days  of  exemption  from  any  signs  of  the  cholera 
amoDg  the  crew  and  passengers  in  a  ship  is  considered  to  be  a  suffi- 
cient guarantee  against  the  risk  of  that  disease  being  imported,  double 
and  triple  that  period  is  necessary  for  the  like  security  in  respect  of 
the  yellow  fever  and  the  plague  1 

The  elucidation  of  these  two  questions  is,  it  is  obvious,  intimately 
connected  with  a  right  decision  on  the  fundamental  principles  of  ex- 
isting quarantine  legislation  and  practice. 


On  the  Healthiness  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  Ra4:e  in  Australia,    By 

John  Beddoe,  B.A.,  M.D. 

Thouoh  the  stream  of  emigration  is  no  longer  so  full  and  continuous 
as  it  was  a  few  years  ago,  and  though  commercial  prosperity  and  a 
brisk  demand  for  labour  render  us  less  willing  to  see  large  masses  of 
our  productive  population  drafted  off  to  colonies  or  foreign  countries, 
the  numbers  of  those  who  leave  our  shores  for  those  of  Australasia 
are  still  but  little  diminished.  They  surpass,  in  the  course  of  a  single 
year,  those  of  the  Pilgrim  settlers  of  New  England,  whose  descen- 
dants, in  the  course  of  little  more  than  200  years,  have  so  multiplied 
as  to  be  now  estimated  at  more  than  a  fouilh  of  the  whole  white 
population  of  the  United  States. 

The  great  fecundity  indicated  by  this  rapid  multiplication  has  been 
observable  in  the  history  of  many  colonies,  ancient  and  modem, 
doubtless  by  reason  of  the  abundance  of  land  aud  food,  and  the 
absence  of  any  preventive  check.  Thus  many  of  the  Greek  settle- 
ments in  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Africa  throve  so  as  speedily  to  surpass  in 
population  their  parent  cities.  Thus  also,  at  the  present  day,  the 
French  exhibit  in  their  own  country  the  lowest  birth-rate  in  Europe, 
but  in  Algeria  a  rate  equal  to  that  of  the  most  flourishing  and 
proli6c  districts  in  England,  and  far  exceeding  the  average  of  our 
country. 

Great  fecundity  may,  however,  exist  in  a  stationary  or  even  retro- 
grade population.  An  unhealthy  climate,  bad  government,  disregard 
of  physical  and  moral  laws,  may  entirely  counteract  its  influence. 
They  do  so  most  remarkably  in  Algeria,  and  in  some  of  the  most 
fertile  provinces  of  Russia,  where  the  birth-rate  is  higher  still,  with- 
out being  adequate  to  filling  •  up  the  void  caused  by  an  enormous 
mortality. 

The  question  whether  the  portion  of  our  race  that  has  already  been 
transplanted  to  Australia  is  likely  to  thrive  and  multiply  like  our 
kindred  in  New  England,  or  to  share  the  £ftte  of  the  French  in 
Algeria,  and  of  our  own  people  in  many  intertropical  countries, 
seems  to  me,  then,  well  worthy  of  investigation,  especially  as  the 
answer  to  it  may  materially  influence  our  views  as  to  the  propriety 
of  assisting  and  encouraging  the  emigration  of  our  countrymen  tluther. 
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The  climate  of  Port  Philip,  (now-a-days,  to  the  confusion  of  geo- 
graphy, called  Victoria),  was  at  first  extravagantly  lauded,  but  has 
of  late  years  been  very  much  abused ;  and  exaggerated  statements 
have  been  put  forth  as  to  its  insalubrity,  particularly  for  the  children 
of  Europeans.  Sufficient  materiab  exist,  however,  for  the  disproval 
or  modification  of  these  accusations.  A  regular  system  of  registra- 
tion is  now  in  operation  there,  and  some  of  its  results  have  been 
published  by  Mr.  Archer,  the  Colonial  Kegistrar,  in  a  condensed 
form. 

It  appears  that  the  colonial  birth-rate  is  now  as  high  as  4*08  per 
cent  Its  rapid  increase  of  late  years,  the  tendency  to  an  equaliza- 
tion in  number  of  the  sexes,  the  lessened  mortality  among  both 
infants  and  adults,  the  gradual  decline  under  such  heads  as  delirium 
tremens,  d^,  point  to  an  improving  state  of  public  morals,  as  well 
as  of  the  physical  conditions  to  which  the  inhabitants  are  subjected. 
It  would  be  un&ir  to  compare  the  total  death-rate  with  that  of 
England,  unless  after  the  application  of  considerable  corrections  to 
make  up  for  the  absence  of  aged  persons  in  the  new  country.  Even 
with  these  corrections,  however,  the  comparison  would,  I  believe,  be 
fikvourable  to  the  colony.  The  actual  amount  of  the  death-rate  is 
less  than  1*7  per  cent.,  and  the  excess  of  births  over  deaths  is  con- 
sequently greater  than  in  any  English  registration  district.  The 
order  of  salubrity  of  the  seasons  is  contrary  to  that  observed  in  this 
country,  the  greater  number  of  deaths  taking  place  in  summer,  and 
the  less  in  winter.  Dysentery  and  diarrhoea  are  very  fatal  to  adults 
in  the  hot  months,  and  still  more  so  to  young  children,  but  their 
ravages  are  so  &,r  compensated  by  comparative  immunity  from  erup- 
tive and  thoracic  diseases,  that  the  infimt  mortality,  when  calculated, 
as  it  always  should  be,  not  on  the  whole  population,  but  on  the 
number  of  infiemts  living,  or,  what  is  more  convenient,  and  practically 
correct  enough,  on  the  number  of  births,  appears  to  be  actually  less 
in  Melbourne  than  in  many  of  our  own  large  towns,  while  in  the 
country  districts  the  rate  is  a  low  one  when  compared  with  English 
standards.  Children  are  usually  less  ruddy  and  blooming  than  in 
the  mother  country,  or  than  in  the  moist,  breezy,  almost  British 
climate  of  New  Zealand,  but  this  paleness  is  evidently  not  inconsis- 
tent with  health,  strength,  and  activity. 

Among  favourable  circumstances,  the  absence  of  ague  or  malarial 
fever  requires  to  be  noted ;  and  among  unfavourable  ones,  the  great 
frequency  of  violent  deaths,  and  the  persistent,  though  happily  some- 
what diminishing  excess,  of  some  diseases  that  often  depend  on  habits 
of  intemperance. 

Such  is  the  not  unsatisfiEUstory  aspect  of  the  public  health  in  Yic- 
toria,  the  most  important  and  populous  of  our  Australian  colonies, 
and  the  one  respecting  which  we  have  the  most  accurate  information. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  in  two  neighbouring  colonies,  New  Zealand 
and  South  Australia,  the  mortality  is  less,  and  the  excess  of  births 
over  deaths  still  gpreater.  In  South  Australia,  indeed,  if  the  returns 
are  accurate,  the  former  amount  to  4*4  and  the  latter  to  1*1  per  cent., 
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yielding  an  excess  of  3*3,  which,  in  an  otherwise  stationary  popula- 
tion, would  imply  doubUng  at  the  unexampled  rate  of  once  in  22 
years. 

We  have  reason,  then,  to  believe  that  we  possess  in  Australia 
regions  where  not  only  may  money  be  made,  and  high  wages  got  and 
spent,  and  British  exports  consumed,  but  great  English-speaking  com- 
munities may  continue  to  multiply  and  thrive,  and  may  develope 
themselves  to  an  extent  which  the  narrow  limits  of  these  islands 
forbid.  Looking  to  the  general  interests  of  mankind,  we  are  not 
entitled  to  regret  that  our  fields  and  workshops  are  deserted  by  so 
many  of  the  most  active  and  energetic  of  our  youth,  who  go  to 
strengthen  this  young  but  vigorously  budding  branch  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race. 

There  are  yet,  however,  two  things  most  conspicuously  neoessaiy 
to  the  moral  and  social  advancement  of  these  coldnies.  One  of  these 
is  an  amount  of  female  emigration  sufficient  nearly  to  equalise  the 
1)  umbers  of  the  sexes.  The  other  is  a  great  diminution  in  the  con- 
sumption of  ardent  spirits,  which  continues  to  be  immense,  and 
proves  most  destructive,  directly  and  indirectly,  to  life,  healthy  and 
property.  Probably  a  large  portion  of  the  violent  deaths,  whioh 
form  no  less  than  one- eighth  of  the  total  mortality  in  Yiotoria,  are 
to  be  ascribed  to  reckless  drunkenness.  In  Melbourne  itself  the 
establishment  of  an  excellent  water  supply,  and  the  erection  of  drink- 
ing-fountains,  are  thought  to  have  checked  it  of  late  in  some  degrea 
And  when  it  is  considered  that  a  great  portion  of  the  emigrants  are 
mere  lads,  or  young  men  with  habits  unformed,  and  easily  trained  to 
good  or  evil,  it  seems  important  that  efforts  should  be  made  by  those 
to  whom  opportunities  are  offered,  to  impress  upon  such  intending 
colonists  the  paramount  importance  to  their  wel&re  of  temperance 
and  sobriety. 


SUMMARY  OF  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH 

DEPARTMENT. 

ON  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  14th,  the  address  on  Public  Health 
was  delivered  by  the  Right  Hon.  W.  Cowper,  M.P.,  President  of 
the  Department,  the  chair  of  which  he  occupied  during  the  entire 
proceedings.  Dr.  Farr  and  Mr.  P.  H.  Holland,  the  permanent  Secre- 
taries, were  assisted  by  Dr.  Macturk  and  Mr.  H.  F.  Lockwood,  as 
local  secretaries.  In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  in  the  forgoing 
pages,  the  following  contributions  were  made  to  the  Department  :— 

*  Bradford,  its  Social  and  Sanitary  Progress,'  by  T.  Beaumont 

*  Notes  and  Results  of  Sewage  Irrigation,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  th« 

Earl  of  Essex. 
'  Connexion  of  Sanitary  Condition  with  Diseased  Teeth/  by  John 
Poole. 
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^  On  the  Influence  of  House  Construction,  Yentilation,  and  Drain- 
age, on  Public  Health,  with  some  suggestions  for  the  removal 
of  Causes  of  Disease  by  improving  Domestic  Architecture/  bj 
C.  P.  Pritchard 

'  Notes  on  the  Method  of  Heating  and  YentDating  large  Buildings 
now  adopted  in  America,*  by  C.  Eddy. 

^An  Inquiry  into  the  Comparative  Health  of  Forge  Men,  with 
their  relative  duration  of  Life,  and  a  further  Inquiry  into  the 
effect  their  Habits  may  have  upon  the  System,'  by  John 
Whitteron. 

*  Wet  Nursing,'  by  M.  A.  Baines. 

SAKFTART  GONDITION  OP  BBADFOBD. 

The  proceedings  of  the  department  opened  with  the  reading  of  a 
group  of  papers  on  the  sanitary  condition  of  Bradford.  The  papers 
on  this  subject  by  Mr.  Hudson  and  Dr.  Macturk  will  be  found  at 
pages  547  and  551 ;  they  were  followed  by  a  paper  by 

Mr.  Thokas  Beaumont,  entitled,  ^  Bradford ;  its  Social  and  Sanitary 
Progress,*  in  which  he  bore  additional  testimony  to  the  satis&ctory 
working  of  the  Factory  Acts.  To  the  limitation  of  labour  enforced 
by  these  Acts  he  chiefly  attributed  the  great  social  and  sanitary  im- 
provement which  had  taken  place  in  the  town. 

SANITARY   REGISTRATION. 

On  the  reading  of  Mr.  Ruxset's  papers  on  Sanitary  Registration, 
and  Medico-Sanitary  Police,  printed  at  page  574,  a  lengthened  dis- 
cussion took  place. 

Mr.  Alfred  Price  and  Mr.  Alfred  Aspland  spoke  in  support  of 
the  principle  advanced  by  Mr.  Bumsey.  Mr.  Aspland  stated  that  in 
his  neighbourhood  great  numbers  of  the  causes  of  death  were  not  cer- 
tified by  medical  practitioners. 

Dr.  Farr. — I  agree  with  much  that  Mr.  Kumsey  has  advanced 
in  his  two  able  papers,  but  some  of  his  propositions  require  qualifi- 
cation. The  fundamental  principle  is  just :  a  Health  Officer  should 
be  appointed  in  every  district  of  the  kingdom.  I  joined  Mr.  Kumsey 
in  advocating  this  appointment  in  1 838  before  a  Committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  all  I  have  learnt  since  convinces  me  that 
such  an  appointment  would  be  for  the  public  advantage.  The  outline 
of  his  duties  which  Mr.  Bumsey  has  now  sketched  is  sufficient  to 
point  out  the  utility  of  the  office.  And  sanitary  reformers  will  concur 
in  the  opinion  that  the  inspection  of  vaccination,  the  analysis  of 
articles  of  food,  the  ipedico-legal  investigations  in  connexion  with  the 
coroner's  office,  should  form  part  of  the  duties  of  the  Health  Officer  ; 
who  should,  in  truth,  possess  high  qualifications,  and,  as  Mr.  Bumsey 
suggests,  be  adequately  paid.  With  reference  to  the  Registration 
Act,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  medical  superintendent  registrar  on  the 
spo^  who  possessed  all  the  qualifications  enumerated,  might  with  ad- 
vantage revise  the  returns  of  the  causes  of  death.  But  here  I  have  a 
remark  to  make.  Upon  the  Continent  the  medical  attendant  does  not 
generally  return  the  cause  of  his  patient's  death.  The  body  is  by 
rule  viaited  by  a  medical  officer,  who  gets  the  best  information  he  can 
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from  the  people  about  I  do  not  Hesitate  to  say  this  system  works 
badly.  Our  returns  supply  much  better  informatiou,  which  is  ob- 
tained in  a  way  more  in  accordance  with  the  feelings  of  the  people. 
The  medical  attendant  has  lost  his  patient,  and  is  called  upon  to 
assign  the  cause  of  death.  He  does  this,  in  the  great  majority  of  cases, 
to  the  best  of  his  ability.  But  Mr.  Aspland  observes  some  pexsons 
die  without  medical  attendance,  and  many  are  attended  by  unquaH« 
fied  persons.  Unfortunately  for  them  this  is  the  case ;  but  does  it 
render  the  returns  '  worse  than  useless  V  I  have  a  table  here  showing 
that  in  London  97*4  per  cent,  of  the  causes  of  death  are  certified  by  the 
medical  attendant  or  by  the  coroners.  In  the  three  months  that  ended  on 
March  3i8t,  1858, of  125,902  deaths  registered,  99,053  were  certified  by 
the  medical  attendant,  5016  by  the  coroners,  leaving  7369  uncertified, 
because  they  had  no  legally  qualified  medical  attendants,  and  1 4,464  for 
unassigned  reasons.  With  regard  to  the  latter  classes  of  cases,  it  is  a  very 
deplorable  state  of  things ;  and  I  would  gladly  see  some  measure  for 
supplying  the  people  with  medical  skill  to  prevent  disease — ^to  prevent 
death — as  well  as  to  ascertain  its  cause.  With  regard  to  the  cases 
(83  in  100)  of  which  the  medical  attendants  return  the  causes,  I  do 
not  conceive  for  a  moment  that  the  information  is  infallibly  accurate. 
The  imperfections  of  medical  diagnosis  are  known ;  but  let  me  remind 
Mr.  Aspland  that  if  we  take  medical  men*s  opinions  of  the  nature  of  a 
disease  at  its  beginning,  its  middle,  and  its  end,  that  opinion  is  neces- 
sarily the  most  correct  at  the  end ;  they  have  then  had  an  opportunity 
of  observing  the  whole  course  of  the  malady,  and  have  sometimes  an 
opportunity  of  examining  the  state  of  the  organs  after  death.  Upon 
thu  information  they  express  in  writing  their  opinion  of  the  cause  of 
death  ;  and  these  opinions  form  the  main  basis  of  the  returns  which 
are  analysed  in  the  Kegistrar-Generars  Keports.  If  the  deductions 
from  these  opinions  are  '  worse  than  useless,'  what,  I  should  like  to 
know,  is  the  value  of  the  opinions  which  medical  men  form  of  the 
nature  of  the  diseases  that  they  treat  in  the  beginning  and  the  middle 
of  their  course )  The  treatment  is  necessarily  guided  by  their  diagnosis 
of  the  disease.  Is  the  medical  profession  of  England,  inheriting  all  the 
traditional  knowledge  of  past  times,  '  worse  than  useless  V  Are  they  so 
much  in  the  dark )  I  think  not ;  and  Mr.  Aspland  smiles  at  the  absur- 
dity of  the  supposition.  He  will,  I  trust,  agree  with  me,  that  the 
diagnosis  at  the  beginning  of  disease,  and  d  Jortiori  at  the  end  of  a 
fatal  disease,  is  substantially  right  in  the  majority  of  cases,  and  is  suffi- 
ciently exact  for  use  in  drawing  practical  deductions  affecting  the  lives, 
or  expiai  ning  the  deaths  of  the  population.  A  stronomical  observations 
are  never  perfectly  exact;  chemical  experiments  are  only  correct 
within  certain  limits ;  and  all  the  business  of  life  is  transacted  on 
information  by  no  means  perfect.  So  it  is  with  medical  practice; 
so  it  is  with  the  returns  of  the  causes  of  death.  They  must 
be  taken  for  what  they  are. worth.  We  are  only  misled  by  im- 
perfect knowledge  when  we  assume  that  it  is  perfect.  The  returns 
of  each  cause  of  death  have  to  be  studied  critically.  Some  of  the 
diseases  of  children  and  of  old  people  are  imperfectly  discriminated; 
some  diseases  of  adults  are   easily  confounded  with  each  other. 
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Other  diseases  are  well  known  by  the  public,  and  are  distingaished 
with  certainty  by  the  medical  attendant  All  this  is  borne  in  mind 
by  every  conscientious  writer  who  takes  the  necessary  trouble  to 
understand  the  nature  of  his  materials  I  have  only  to  remind  you, 
air,  that  the  information  which  the  Registrar-General's  Reports  sup- 
ply has  already  been  useful  in  a  great  variety  of  ways,  and  has  led 
to  many  of  the  improvements  which  we  have  witnessed  in  the  health 
of  the  people  of  this  country.  A  tone  of  exaggerated  depreciation 
of  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  medical  attendants  of  the  sick  is 
mischievous  and  misleading.  With  regard  to  the  sick  who  die  with- 
out the  attendance  of  qualified  medical  practitioners,  the  Health 
Officer  might  with  great  propriety  inquire  into  every  case. 

The  country  is  divided  for  registration  purposes  into  districts, 
almost  always  conterminous  with  Poor  Law  Unions.  Tl^is  division 
was  made  by  the  Poor  Law  Oommissioners,  and  is  by  no  means  per- 
fect It  extends,  however,  over  the  whole  country.  The  sanitary 
districts  are  comparatively  few,  and  have  often  been  formed  on  prin- 
ciples which  are  neither  intelligible  nor  satisfisu^ry.  At  pi'esent 
the  number  of  conflicting  subdivisions  of  the  kingdom  is  most  in- 
convenient, and  the  whole  subject  requires  careful  revision.  The 
difficulties  of  Dr.  Alfred  Carpenter,  Mr.  Alfred  Price,  and  others 
raise  the  question — ^is  nothing  to  be  left  to  the  local  inquirer  ?  Croy- 
don district  consists  of  nine  parishes,  and  of  the  hamlet  of  Penge, 
the  Registrar-General  returns  the  deaths  in  its  two  sub-districtSy 
and  in  the  district :  ought  he  to  return  the  particulars  for  each 
parish  separately,  or  for  such  parts  of  the  parishes  as  are  in  what 
is  called  the  town)  This  would  leave  nothing  for  Dr.  Carpenter 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  do;  it  would  be  all  done  for 
them,  and  paid  for  by  the  country  at  lu*ge.  Such  a  pitch  of  cen- 
tralization would  be  highly  injurious.  The  expense  of  these  local 
inquiries  ought  clearly  to  be  borne  by  the  inhabitants  of  Croydon, 
who  are  directly  interested  in  the  results.  And  Dr.  Carpenter  or  a 
medical  man  living  in  the  place  can  do  the  local  work  better  than  it 
can  be  done  in  London.  There  is  not  time  to  discuss  the  whole  of 
the  questions  which  are  raised  by  Mr.  Rumsey*s  paper.  I  conclude 
therefore,  and  while  I  hold  that  the  returns  of  the  causes  of  death 
are  in  their  present  form  valuable,  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  see  them 
rendered  more  correct,  and  therefore  more  valuable.  I  will  report 
the  discussion  which  has  taken  place  to  the  Registrar-General,  who 
will,  I  have  no  doubt,  give  it  and  Mr.  Rumsey's  proposition  to  nomi- 
nate a  certain  number  of  men  of  science,  superintendent  registrars, 
the  attention  which  they  so  well  deserve. 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

That  the  Coancil  be  recommended  to  appoint  a  Special  Committee  to  inquire 
into  the  existing  arrangements  for  the  r^istration  of  births  and  deaths  and  the 
causes  of  death  ;  also  respecting  the  n  on -registration  of  sickness  treated  at  the  cost 
of  the  community.  The  Committee  to  report  on  these  mattera  to  the  Council,  and 
also  on  the  extension  of  the  registration  system  to  Ireland ;  with  such  recommen- 
datioB  as  they  think  fit  concerning  new  amended  regulations  by  legislative  pro- 
vision or  otherwise. 
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BBGISTRATION  OP  COMMOK  LODOIKGhHOXTSES. 

On  the  reading  of  Mr.  Rathbone's  paper,  printed  at  page  596, 
Dr.  DuKCAN  remarked  that  if  Mr.  Rathbone's  views  were  carried 
out,  not  fewer  than  15,000  to  20,000  houses  would  have  to  be  registered 
in  Liverpool,  and  made  subject  to  the  nightly  visits  of  the  polioe. 
With  regard  to  the  charges  of  neglect  or  mismanagement  in  the 
registration  of  lodging-houses,  it  would  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
eleven  members  of  the  Town  Council  investigated  the  whole  sub- 
ject in  consequence  of  Mr.  It.*s  complaints ;  and  the  unanimous 
report  of  this  committee,  after  a  most  minute  inquiry,  was  to  the 
e£rect  that  the  registration  had  not  been  neglected,  and  that  the 
Health  Committee  had  done  all  that  their  powers  enabled  them  to 
do.  As  a  proof  of  this,  he  might  state  that  nearly  500  lodging-houses 
were  registered  in  Liverpool,  and  that  among  the  inmates  of  these 
houses,  more  than  7000  in  number,  in  the  most  densely-peopled  parts 
of  the  town,  not  a  single  case  of  fever  had  occurred  during  the  year ; 
while  the  rate  of  mortality  in  the  entire  borough  had  been  about  27 
in  1000,  the  mortality  in  the  500  registered  lodging-houses  had 
scarcely  exceeded  11  in  1000. 

Mr.  M'GowAN,  of  Liverpool,  said  he  quite  agreed  with  Mr.  Rath- 
bone,  as  to  the  good  effected  by  registering  the  houses  contemplated 
by  the  Legislature ;  but  Mr.  Rathbone  was  entirely  mistaken  in 
several  of  the  statements  made  respecting  Liverpool  There  were  a 
large  number  of  these  houses  registered  in  that  borough,  nearly  500, 
while  in  the  metropolitan  district,  about  ten  times  the  size  of  Liver- 
pool, there  were  only  some  1 100  registered.  He  was  in  error  in  sup- 
posing that,  in  the  metropolis,  the  police  inspected  these  houses  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  their  duty,  as  there  were  some  20  men  entirely 
set  apart  for  this  work,  and  not  a  constable  in  the  force  besides  them 
interfered.  It  was  a  special  staff  for  the  purpose.  The  houses  in  the 
four  streets  to  which  Mr.  Rathbone  referred  were  such  as  the  polioe 
in  London  did  not  register ;  rooms  occupied  by  separate  fiBimilies,  and 
not  common  lodging-houses  within  the  meaning  of  the  Acts.  Mr. 
Rathbone  had  a  crotohet  on  the  subject,  a  very  unreasonable  one. 
What  he  wanted  te  have  done  might  be  judged  from  what  he  insisted 
upon  being  done  in  his  own  neighbourhood.  There,  in  a  cottage 
rented  by  a  working  man  and  lus  wife,  the  wife's  brother  and  child 
occupied  part  of  the  house  to  help  them  with  the  rent  Nobody  else 
lived  in  the  place — no  one  but  the  members  of  that  family;  the 
brother  and  child  were  permanent  lodgers — all  decent  people.  Yet 
Mr.  Rathbone  treated  this  as  a  common  lodging-house — made  the 
people  have  a  board  stuck  up  outside  like  a  sign,  calling  it  a  common 
lodging-house,  and  compelled  the  inmates  to  submit  to  the  arbitrary 
visits  of  the  police.  Mr.  M'Gowan  ventured  to  consider  this 
tyrannical  The  proceeding  was  most  unreasonable.  Mr.  Rathbone 
fancied  that  the  law  intended  that  every  house  occupied  by  a  poor 
man,  however  respectable  in  his  condition  of  life  he  might  be,  who 
received  a  lodger,  though  his  own  brother,  or  father,  and  nobody  else, 
should  be  dealt  with  as  a  common  lodging-house.    Mr.  M'Gk>wa]i  said 
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it  vrsB  plain  the  law  never  intended  any  such  injustice ;  and  that  on 
Mr.  Eathbone*8  principle,  if  he  received  a  lodger  in  his  mansion,  that 
ought  to  make  it  a  common  lodging-house,  unless  there  was  to  be  one 
law  for  the  poor  man  and  another  for  the  rich.  It  is  proper  for  the 
law  to  insist  upon  all  common  lodging-houses  being  placed  under 
control,  for  the  sake  of  the  unhappy  creatures  who  resort  to  them, 
but  it  is  also  necessary  to  protect  people  who  do  not  in  any  way  fall 
within  the  law  against  magisterial  oppression,  however  amiable  the 
motive  from  which  it  proceeds. 

SEWAGE  IRRIGATION. 

'Notes  on  Sewage  Irrigation,'  by  the  Right  Hon.  the  Earl  of 
Essex. 

Mr.  Holland  explained  that  these  notes  did  not  constitute  a 
formal  paper,  but  were  answers  which  his  lordship  had  kindly  given 
to  certain  inquiries  on  the  result  of  the  application  of  the  sewage  of 
the  little  town  of  Watford,  and  remarked  that  they  showed  a  method 
by  which  sewage  might  be  disposed  of  without  occasioning  the  annoy- 
ance and  injury  of  mixing  it  with  rivers  and  streams.  They  proved 
also  that  this  proper  course  might  be  adopted  with  great  profit,  though 
it  was  still  an  undecided  question  the  exact  plan  most  profitable— 
a  question  which  could  not  be  settled  without  carefully  conducted 
experiments  on  the  field  and  on  a  decisive  scale,  as  he  recommended 
in  a  paper  published  in  ihe  Trcmaaetian$  of  1858  (page  444),  and  need 
not  here  repeat. 

The  first  inquiry  was  what  was  the  largest  quantity  of  sewage 
per  acre  his  lordship  had  found  advantageous ;  to  which  he  replied, 
that  '  there  seems  to  be  no  limit,  provided  land  be  sufficiently  porous 
to  allow  it  to  permeate  (I  mean  for  grass  crops).  I  put  on  my 
Italian  rye-grass  about  60,000  gallons — ie.,  270  tons — ^per  acre, 
after  each  cutting.  I  am  now  entering  on  my  fifth  cutting.  No 
other  manure  has  been  applied,  except  i^  cwt.  of  guano  washed  in 
after  having  had  four  enormous  cuttings,  from  sewage  only.  I  think  it 
should  have  been  applied  sooner.  Besides  this  summer  watering,  each 
acre  is  gone  over  twice  or  thrice  during  late  autumn  and  winter,  each 
time  about  the  same  quantity,  50,000  to  60,000  gallons — i.e.,  225  to  270 
tons — is  used.  It  appears  then  that  the  land  receives  five  summer  and 
two  or  three  winter  waterings  of  50,000  or  60,000  gallons — say  250  tons 
per  acre  each — being  a  total  of  about  2000  tons  an  acre.  This  quantity 
of  liquid  is  about  equal  to  the  ordinary  rainfiOl  in  Hertfordshire ;  but  so 
far  from  being  injurious  to  the  vegetation,  those  parts  of  the  field  which 
received  most — namely,  the  furrows — ^had  the  most  luxuriant  crop. 
During  the  winter,  from  October  to  January,  or  longer,  I  apply  it  to 
meadows  for  hay,  two  dressings  per  acre,  each  about  50,000  gallons — 
i.s.,  225  tons.  I  have  done  this  now  two  winters,  and  the  increase  of 
hay,  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  is  most  extraordinary.  It  seems 
especially  to  thicken  the  bottom  wonderfully,  bringing  up  abundance 
of  clover. 

*  In  1857  I  had  nearly  seven  acres  of  worzel  almost  entirely  taken 
tj  the  flyi  and  during  intensely  hot  and  dry  weather.    I  transplanted 
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five  acres  with  the  assistance  of  the  sewage,  and,  altbongb  a  transplanted 
crop,  it  was  the  largest  I  ever  had — over  43  tons  per  acre.  Last  year, 
having  heard  it  stated  that  sewage  was  not  good  for  wheat,  I  marked 
out  two  adjoining  acres  in  the  centre  of  a  field.  No.  i  received 
60,000  gallons — 270  tons — at  a  cost  of  15^.    No.  2  received  nothing. 

£    8.    d. 

'No.  I  produced  53  bushels,  worth,  at  6«.    '  •     •     15  18     o 
And  straw,  5  loads,  at  300. %       7100 

23     8     o 

No.  2,  44  at  6#. 13     4    o 

Straw,  4I  loads 7     ^     ^ — ^o     6     6 

316 

Deduct  expenses  of  sewage o  15     o 

■ 

Profit  per  acre  in  favour  of  i  dressing  with  sewage  £266 

*  In  dry  springs  a  barley  or  oat  crop  may  be  well  saved  by  having 
sewage  at  command.  I  think  my  produce  of  cut-grass  this  year,  when 
the  cuttings  are  over  and  accounts  made  up,  will  not  be  less  than 
45  tons  per  acre.  The  year  before  last  I  kept  thirty-four  bullocks  all 
the  summer,  with  as  much  as  they  could  ea^  from  seven  acres.  They 
had  some  cake  also,  and  were  well  £sittened.  This  year  I  have  fourteen 
bullocks  and  eight  horses  consuming  it.  The  former  are  fiittening 
beautifully  without  any  other  food. 

'  Doubts  have  been  raised  as  to  the  £sittening  properties  of  sewaged 
Italian  rye-grass.  I  have  had  thirteen  bullocks,  two  and  a  quarter 
years  old,  feeding  entirely  and  solely  on  cut  rye-grass  in  the  yard 
all  the  summer,  never  having  had  an  ounce  of  cake  or  com  since  they 
were  bom,  and  have  sold  some  of  them  for  nearly  20^.  a  piece.  Better: 
or  fia.tter  beasts,  full  of  inside  £sit,  could  not  be  wished  for,  which  is 
proved  by  the  eagerness  of  the  butchers  to  have  six  which  I  have  left. 

'  As  to  the  sanitary  part  of  the  question,  I  can  only  say  that  neither 
of  my  men  who  live  at  and  work  the  engine  and  tanks,  or  the  two 
men  who  handle  the  hoses,  and  who  smell  the  sewage  more  or  less 
all  day,  have  ever  once  complained  of  any  bad  efiects  whatever. 

'Some  people  have  grumbled  at  the  smell  of  the  sewage,  bnt  I 
think  they  are  getting  tired  of  doing  so,  as  I  took  no  notice  of  it.  I 
believe  their  complaints  were  most  frivolous,  and  that  although  the 
smell  for  a  few  moments  may  be  unpleasant  to  very  sensitive  noses,  it 
is  quite  innocuous.  The  men  who  manage  the  hoses  have  never  from 
first  to  last  found  themselves  incommoded  in  any  way.* 

Mr.  Holland  said  that  he  could  speak  from  very  extensive  observa- 
tion to  the  correctness  of  this  last  observation.  As  everyone  knew,  a  top- 
dressing  of  solid  manure  often  remained  offensive  untU  washed  into  the 
soil  by  rain,  sometimes  the  annoyance  lasted  for  weeks ;  but  the  same 
quantity  of  manure  put  on  the  land  in  a  liquid  form  sank  into  the 
soil  at  once,  and  hecBiae  imperceptible,  often  within  half-an-hour^ 
always  within  a  day.     If  the  sewers  which  convey  the  sewage  are 
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open  ones,  aa  at  Edinburgh,  they  may  be  offensave  pennanently,  unless 
disinfected,  which  may  be  economically  accomplished,  as  Mr.  M*Dou- 
gall*s  experiments  on  London  sewage  liad  conclusively  proved. 

Mr.  Newlands,  C.K,  and  the  Bev.  Mr.  Hartshorne  objected  that 
at  Putney  and  at  Alnwick  sewage  had  been  tried,  and  seemed  to  pro- 
duce no  more  effect  than  so  much  water. 

Dr.  SouTHWooD  SsaTH  remarked  that  all  experience  showed,  what 
every  one  ought  to  have  expected,  that  a  liquid  which,  like  sewage,  con- 
tains a  very  small  proportion  of  manure,  must  be  put  on  in  large  quanti- 
ties to  produce  a  powerful  manuring  effect;  and  Mr.  Holland  said  that, 
in  the  particular  instances  stated,  the  liquid  used  was  very  weak,  and 
the  quantity  &r  too  small.  When  he  was  at  Alnwick,  the  greater 
part  of  the  sewage  was  running  into  the  river,  very  little  of  it  indeed 
reaching  the  field,  and  producing  no  doubt  an  effect  small  in  propor- 
tion to  the  smallness  of  its  quantity.  He  could,  however,  state,  as  the 
result  of  his  own  large  experiments,  that  equal  quantities  of  manure 
produced  far  more  effect  if  used  in  the  liquid  than  the  solid  form,  for 
the  very  simple  reason  that  so  used  the  plants  got  it  instead  of  much 
of  it  '  wasting  its  sweetness  on  the  desert  air.* 

The  strength  of  the  Watford  sewage  is  not  stated ;  but  supposing  it 
not  to  be  stronger  than  that  of  London,  and  to  contain  about  seven 
grains  of  ammonia  per  gallon,  the  quantity  put  on — ^namely,  400,000  to 
500,000  gallons,  or  1800  to  2250  tons,  per  acre — would  not  contain 
more  real  manure  than  25  to  30  tons  of  farm-yard  dung,  but  the 
effect  was  far  more  powerful 

VENnLATION. 

Mr.  C.  Eddt*8  paper  '  On  the  Method  of  Heating  and  Ventilating 
Large  Buildings  now  adopted  in  America,*  was  an  earnest  advocacy  of 
the  method  of  ventilating  large  buildings  by  forcing  air  into  them  by 
mechanical  means,  to  be  warmed  in  cold  weather  by  passing  over 
pipes  filled  with  hot  water.  This  paper  will  be  published  in  a  sepa- 
rate form. 

HEALTH   OF  FOBGEMEN. 

Mr.  John  Whitteron,  Surgeon,  of  Lowmoor,  contributed  '  An  In- 
quiry into  the  Comparative  Health  of  Forge  Men,  with  their  relative 
duration  of  Life,  and  a  further  Inquiry  into  the  effect  their  habits 
may  have  upon  the  System.*  From  the  &ct43  adduced,  the  conclusion 
arrived  at  by  this  paper  was,  that  forgemen,  in  spite  of  their  habits 
and  apparently  hurtful  occupation  as  a  class,  were  as  long-lived  as 
the  out- door  labourers  residing  in  the  same  locality,  and  very  much 
superior  to  the  factory  operatives  an  1  colliers,  and  that  therefore  it 
might  safely  be  concluded  that  neither  their  habits  nor  occupation 
exposed  them  to  any  undue  amount  of  disease,  nor  tended  materially 
to  shorten  life. 

PURE  AIR. 

Mr.  W.  T.  M*GowAN,  Assistant  Town  Clerk  of  Liverpool,  read  a 
paper  entitled  *  Tlie  Air  we  Breathe  :  Shall  Every  one  do  as  he  likes 
with  itf  which  will  be  published  in  Liverpool.  Mr.  M*Gowau 
pointed    out    the    inconsistency    of   taking    elaborate    precautious 
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against  dangers  litUe  likely  to  oocur,  and  allowing  the  air  we 
must  breathe  to  be  polluted,  to  the  imminent  hazard  of  all,  and 
also  the  practical  difficulty  of  suppressing  noxious  trade  nuisances, 
and  the  necessity  for  more  summary  process  to  compel  the  manufac- 
turer to  carry  on  his  business  without  injury  or  annoyance  to  his 
neighbours.  He  insisted  that  it  is  impossible  for  large  towns  to  be 
made  (without  rebuilding  them  on  largely-extended  areas)  nearly  as 
healthy  as  small  ones ;  yet  that  they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be, 
rendered  much  more  healthy  than  they  are.  He  also  referred  to  the 
success  of  sanitary  improvements  in  Liverpool,  by  which  the  death- 
rate  had  been  reduced  from  38*4  per  1000  in  1846  to  29*9  in  1857, 
being  a  saying  of  85  per  10,000 ;  whilst  the  saving  *of  life  in  the  same 
period  was  in  London  only  16,  in  Glasgow  29,  and  in  Manchester  49 
per  10,000  respectively.  He  contended  that  the  Corporation  had 
not  received  the  credit  justly  due  for  their  successful  exertions,  and 
asked  what  more  could  they  do  than  they  were  doing  1  Twenty  per 
cent,  of  the  cesspits  had  been  abolished;  146  mUee  of  sewers  made; 
defects  in  the  old  sewers  remedied;  100  miles  of  new  streets  buUt,  all 
at  least  30  feet  wide  ;  257  streets  paved  and  flagged,  and  the  paving 
of  old  footpaths  replaced  with  better.  During  last  year  17  miles  of 
sewer  have  been  made,  and  a  new  outlet  sewer,  to  cost  13,000^.9 
commenced ;  all  the  graveyards  closed  or  regulated,  and  land  for  a 
large  new  cemetery  purchased.  On  waterworks,  baths,  parka,  and 
the  like,  the  Corporation  have  spent  3,000,000^.  in  eleven  years,  and 
have  since  spent  248,000^.,  irrespective  of  very  large  private  outlay 
for  sanitary  works.  Liverpool  is  steadily  advancing  in  improvement, 
saving  life  at  a  great  rate,  preventing  disease,  alleviating  suffering, 
and  giving  her  inhabitants  longer  life,  greater  strength,  and  more 
uninterrupted  health  to  follow  their  occupations ;  thus  substantially 
promoting  their  happiness  and  prosperity. 

In  the  debate  which  followed, 

Dr.  Farb  showed  that  the  Begistrar^General's  return  had  not  been 
correctly  represented ;  that  credit  was  given  in  it  for  the  improve- 
ment effected,  and  that  it  is  true  that,  though  Liverpool  is  much  more 
healthy  than  it  was,  it  is  much  less  healthy  than  it  should  be,  and 
than  other  places  are  without  greater  natural  advantages :  for 
example,  the  death-rate  of  Bradford  was  reduced  to  22,  while  that  of 
Liverpool  continued  to  be  29  per  1000. 

Mr.  Simon  pointed  out  that  in  parts  of  Liverpool  the  death-rate 
was  very  high,  the  cause  of  which  should  be  examined. 

Mr.  Newland  and  Dr.  Duncan  insisted  upon  the  great  difficulties 
against  which  the  authorities  of  Liverpool  had  to  contend,  and  the 
success  which  so  &r  had  attended  their  efforts. 

WET  NURSING. 

Mrs.  Baines  contributed  a  paper  on  the  physical  and  moral 
evils  resulting  from  the  practice  of  wet  nursing,  showing  the  disease 
and  early  death,  as  well  as  the  encouragement  to  immorality,  produced 
by  it.     This  paper  has  been  published  separately.* 

*  John  Churchill,  New  BorliDgton  Street 
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On  the  Method,  and  the  Range,  of  Statistical  Inquiry,  as  applied 
to  the  Promotion  of  the  Social  Science.  By  J.  T.  Danson, 
F.S.S. 

IT  was  La  Place,  I  believe,  who  first  directly  suggested  the  application 
to  political  and  social  science  of  the  methods  of  observation,  and  of 
computation,  already  so  successfully  applied  to  what  are  termed  the 
natiural  sciences.*  As  to  the  meaning  of  the  suggestion,  from  such  a 
quarter,  there  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt.  It  obviously  implied  an 
opinion,  which  is  now  far  more  widely  prevalent  than  when  La  Place 
wrote,  that  all  the  real  knowledge  we  do  or  can  possess  is  obtained  by 
the  detection  and  development  of  natural  laws  ;  and  that  the  exis- 
tence and  the  operation  of  these  laws  are  as  constant  and  undeviating 
in  the  moral  as  in  the  physical  world. 

There  are  doubtless  persons  by  whom  the  correctness  of  this 
opinion  is  still  disputed  ;  but,  as  to  those  of  us  who  come  here  with 
any  &ith  in  the  work  of  the  National  Association,  it  behoves  us  to 
observe  that  it  lies  at  the  root  of  all  we  are  assembled  here  to  do,  o^ 
to  promote  the  doing  of  Our  presence  here  assumes  the  existence,  or, 
at  the  very  least,  the  admitted  possibility,  of  a  Science  of  Society ; 
and,  if  there  be  such  a  Science,  it  must  consist  in  the  knowledge  of 
natural  and  invariable  Social  Laws.  Yet  it  is  notorious  that  the 
amplest  admission  of  this  momentous  hypothesis,  as  yet,  only  brings 
us  to  the  borders  of  a  region  of  which  it  cannot  indeed  be  said  that 
there  are  no  maps,  but  of  which  there  are  so  many,  equal,  or  nearly 
equal  in  authority,  and  altogether  different  in  chanicter,  that  it  were 
perhaps  better  there  were  none.  And  the  reason  of  this  excess  of 
direction,  and  deficiency  of  true  guidance,  is  not  fiir  to  seek.  Our 
social  science  is  still  destitute  of  a  scientific  method.  It  is,  in  truth,  not 
yet  a  science ;  and  without  such  a  method  it  cannot  become  one. 

Then  how  is  the  want  to  be  supplied  ?  Is  the  suggestion  of  La 
Place  feasible  f     Let  us  see. 

In  physical  science,  the  first  step  towards  the  detection  of  a  natural  law 
is  accurate  observation  of  the  facts  or  events  elicited  by,  and  marking  its 
operation.     So  far  we  are  all  agreed.     Nor  is  there  much  scope  for 

*  AppliqooDi  aux  icienoea  politiques  et  morales  la  m^thode  fond^  sur  Tobserva- 
tion  et  Bur  le  calcul,  m^thode  qui  nous  a  si  bien  senri  dans  les  sciences  naturellet. 
— SutU  PhUasophiqne  twr  Us  ProbabUiUs, 
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difference  of  opinion  about  the  next  step.  Having  ascertained  the 
facts,  we  must  record  them,  in  order  that,  by  an  aocumolation  of  ob- 
servations we  may  obtain  a  basis  of  induction  wide  enough  to  justify 
inference  of  the  law  under,  or  in  accordance  with  which,  the  fiicts  ob- 
served have  succeeded  each  other. 

To  the  due  taking  of  these  two  steps  it  is  necessary  that  we  acquire, 
in  some  degree  of  perfection,  two  arts :  (i)  that  of  observing  accu- 
rately ;  and  (2)  that  of  stating  precisely  what  has  been  so  observed. 
The  second  is  as  necessary  as  the  first  For,  as  to  each  topic,  what 
has  been  achieved  (in  observation)  by  one  person,  at  one  time,  must 
be  made  known,  as  exactly  as  may  be,  and  must  be  considered,  con- 
currently with  that  which  has  been  achieved  by  the  same  or  by  other 
persons  at  other  times.  The  process  involved  in  the  practice  of  these 
two  arts  is  precisely  the  same  for  all  the  sciences,  commonly  so  called ; 
and  instances  of  its  use  will  readily  occur  to  all  who  are  acquainted 
with  the  growth  of  even  one  or  two  of  them.  It  may  indeed  be  said 
that  some  of  the  sciences,  inasmuch  as  they  admit  of  extension  by  ex- 
periment, have  the  benefit  of  a  method  not  here  adverted  to.  But  in 
the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  here  used,  observation  includes  experi- 
ment :  the  latter  only  impljdng  power  to  vary,  more  or  less,  at  the 
will  of  the  observer,  the  circumstances  under  which  the  observation 
shall  be  made. 

The  question,  then,  before  us  is— can  this,  or  anything  analogous 
to  this,  the  invariable,  and  invariably  successful,  process  of  inves- 
tigation in  physical  science,  be  applied  to  social  or  moral  science  f  I 
venture  to  answer  that  it  can — provided  the  same  strictness  of  method 
be  observed.  And  in  support  of  this  answer,  I  now  invite  your  atten- 
tion to  what  I  deem  the  proper  method  and  the  true  range  of  statis- 
tical investigation. 

And  first,  to  define '  statistics.'  This  is  not  needless.  So  far  as  I  am 
aware,  no  definition  of  the  term  has  yet  been  put  forth  with  authority 
sufficient  to  command  general  acceptance ;  nor  have  I  yet  met  with  any 
that  satisfies  me.  Were  a  definition  sought  in  common  usage,  we  might 
be  led  to  infer  that  it  signifies  nothing  more  worthy  of  our  attention 
than  the  art  of  plausibly  enforcing  any  proposition  whatever  by  a 
tabular  array  of  figures.  Turning  from  common  to  correct  usage, 
we  find  it  to  be,  practically,  the  art  of  bringing  facts  within  the  range 
of  mathematical  computation.  High  authorities  have  indeed  claimed 
for  it  the  rank  of  a  science — the  basis  of  all  positive  science.  And. 
in  this- point  of  view,  Quetelet,  one  of  its  most  ardent  and  suocessfiil 
cultivators,  claims  for  it  the  distinction  of  being  at  once  the  last  bom, 
and  the  most  universally  applicable,  of  the  sciences. 

What  it  concerns  us  now  to  observe  is,  that  as  an  art — as  the  art 
of  bringing  facts,  not  immediately  involving  number  or  quantity, 
within  the  range  of  methods  of  investigation  immediately  applicable 
only  to  those  qualities — methods  invested  with  the  highest  d^ree  of 
certainty  known  to,  or  even  conceivable  by,  the  human  mind,  it 
affords,  or  may  be  reasonably  assumed  to  afford,  means  of  obviating 
the  difficulties  which  have  hitherto  impeded  the  development  of  the 
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science  we  are  assembled  here  to  promote;  and  wbicb,  if  our  efforts- 
be  continued,  we  must  either  place  upon  a  positive  basis  or  bring 
into  unmerited  contempt. 

That  the  better  alternative  is  open  to  us,  though  upon  conditions 
which  some  may  deem  impracticable,  and  others  too  laborious,  I 
anticipate  no  di&oulty  in  now  proving — ^if  I  can  but  secure  your 
attention. 

I  have  suggested  that  the  methods  of  statistics  are,  simply,  those 
necessary  to  bring  any  observed  facts  logically  within  the  scope  of 
mathematical  computation.  If  this  be  so,  it  need  scarcely  be  added 
that  the  most  arduous  and  important  labour  of  the  true  statist  pre- 
cedes his  use  of  figures.  He  has  to  bring  all  the  £Eu;ts  presented  to 
him,  whatever  they  may  be,  touching  any  given  topic,  properly  within 
the  category  of  number,  or  of  quantity.  It  is  said  that  many  of 
the  facts  encountered  by  the  student  of  social  phenomena  cannot, 
from  their  very  nature,  be  thus  reduced  to  lines  or  figures.  This 
objection  I  will  deal  with  presently.  Let  us  first  obtain  a  clear  view 
of  the  proposed  method.  This  done,  we  may  more  fitly  consider  to 
what,  and  how  fiir,  it  is  applicable. 

Having  ascertained  a  single  fsu^t,  and  determined  the  category  into 
which  it  falls,  we  have  arrived  at  unity.  But  we  cannot  add  a  second 
fauotj  so  as  to  call  in  the  agency  of  number,  even  in  its  lowest  stage, 
until  the  like  accordance  of  such  second  fact  with  the  conditions  of 
the  category  be  also  ascertained.  Here  lies  the  real  labour  of  the 
statist  who  truly  meets  the  conditions  of  his  art  It  is  a  labour  of 
definition  and  analysis.  To  call  a  spade  a  spade,  distinctively,  we 
must  first  distingmsh  it  from  a  shovel  We  must  define.  Then, 
when  counting  spades  we  must  not  include  shovels.  We  must 
analyse.  The  enumeration  at  which  we  aim,  to  be  legitimate,  to  be 
otherwise  than  deceptive,  must  be  of  true  units — of  facts  which,  in 
reference  to  the  quality  enumerated,  are  identical  To  this  end 'the 
basis  of  identity  must  be  clearly  described,  and  its  existence  ascer- 
tained. In  other  words,  by  due  preliminary  definition  our  figures 
become  intelligible.  That  is  the  fii-st  requisite.  By  observance  of 
our  definitions,  we  secure  a  second  requisite,  precision.  A  common 
example  will  show  this  :  let  the  object  be  to  make  known  how  many 
pei'sons,  among  those  inhabiting  a  given-  locality,  have,  within  a  given 
period,  been  convicted  of  a  given  crime.  Here  the  definitions  required 
are  ^i)  of  the  locality;  (2)  of  what  shall  be  deemed  habitation  within 
^^y  (3)  ^^  *^®  period;  (4)  of  the  process  of  conviction ;  and  (5)  of  the 
crime.     Each  person  enumerated  must  fall  within  all  five. 

But  to  be  intelligible  and  precise  is  not  all  that  is  required.  Our 
statistics  must  also  be  full  They  must  embrace  all  the  particulars 
requisite  to  complete  the  proof  or  statement  intended.  In  the  ex- 
ample given  I  have  assumed  that  the  convictions  in  question  shall  be 
those  taking  place  among  the  inhabitants  of  a  given  locality.  Now, 
the  very  first  use,  in  argument,  of  any  number  thus  elicited,  may 
raise  the  question — what,  at  the  same  period,  was  the  number  of  such 
inhabitants  t    Want  of  this  information  may  bar  the  application  of 
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wbat  iH  given.     Regard  to  ftilneas,  or  eompleteneas,  tliorefore,  ooniuelii 
the  addition  of  such  information. 

Finally,  every  statistical  ^itatement  should  lie  accompanied  by  snffi- 
dent  means  of  verification.  Thongfa  personal  anthority  cannot  here 
he  said  to  have  no  place,  its  proper  limits  mnst  always  be  narrow, 
and  should  always  be  dearly  marked,  and  observed.  To  aak,  or  to 
phice,  no  reliance  npon  the  statistical  statements  of  thooe  who  have 
proved  their  fitness  to  be  so  tmsted,  won  Id  be  to  deprive  aoeh  state- 
ments of  a  grmt  part  of  their  valne.  They  wonld  cease  to  eeonomiae 
the  lahonr  of  fhtnre  inqnirers.  To  verify  fignrea,  we  mnat  at  least 
know  by  what  process,  and  whenee,  they  were  obtained.  Thoogh  all 
fignres  may  not  reqnire  to  be  veri^ed,  all  shonld  be  capable  of  sab- 
mission  to  that  test  And  the  absence  of  means  of  sodi  verification 
may  be  reasonably  accepted  as  evidence  that  the  figures  so  presented 
are  not  entirely  trustworthy.  The  reason  is  obvious.  An  unsound 
condnAion  is  readily  detected.  Confronted  with  its  premises,  it 
escapes  only  by  a  lack  of  k>gical  acumen  in  those  to  whom  it  m  pre- 
sented. But  a  iklse  statement  of  facts — especially  when  veiled  bj 
the  transition  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstnet  implied  in  a  purely 
statistical  statement — may  pasHTmuster  under  any  examination,  short 
of  a  direct  comparison  c^  the  figures  with  the  fiurts  they  are  pot 
ff>rwaTd  to  represent. 

Every  i^tistical  statement,  then,  to  comply  with  the  eonditioos  of 
the  art  of  which  it  professes  to  be  an  example,  must  be  hudiigibie, 
jfr(ifi^^  /v//,  and  truieeptih^e  of  wrifcaiicm.  What  shall,  as  to  each 
t4  the^  qualities,  be  deemed  a  sufBdent  compliance  with  the  neees- 
sities  of  each  occasion,  must,  in  the  present  state  of  the  scieooe,  be 
)pft  much  to  the  discretion  of  each  framer  of  such  statements.  But, 
within  the  limits  (4  an  honest  eiideavour  X/t  do  what  is  right,  this  dis- 
rreti^»n  curries  with  it  no  great  risk.  To  those  who  take  the  trouble 
to  examine  what  is  presented  to  them,  it  will  never  be  very  difficult 
U*  ascertain  in  what  degree  the  author  of  any  really  trustworthy 
statistical  statement  hss  reeognifled  and  complied  with  these  require- 
ments. If  wil  recognised,  they  will  seMom,  if  ctct,  be  properly 
coTnf>lie<]  with ;  and  if  recognued,  and  honestly  complied  with,  the 
d^-ffree  (A  oomplisnce  will  lie  readily  discorered. 

Much  I  ooDoeive  to  lie  the  iru**  method  of  statistical  investigation. 

Now  let  us  consider  its  fitness  to  place  our  social  inquiries  on  a 
p^Kitire  l*a.«is.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  method  itself  is  precisely 
f  h^  same  as  that  which  has  founded  all  the  established  sciences.  But, 
by  way  of  evidence  of  its  unfitness  to  do  as  much  for  the  so-called 
moral  and  political  sdenoes,  we  are  t^)ld  that  the  statist  can  deal  with 
a  f»*w  f.iily  of  the  facts  presented  to  the  investigation  of  the  student 
#»f  «K»ri»il  j'h'^nomena.  Let  ns  see  what  this  objection  amounts  ta  It 
in  tnie  tjiat  we  can  deal  only  with  facts  which,  (i)  have  been  clearly 
s^iC'Ttflinwl,  (2)  are  cajiable  of  being  groupe<l  on  some  common  ground 
of  id«aitity.  snd  (3)  are  capable  of  being  numl^ered.  It  Is  true,  also, 
thst  siicli  facts  are,  in  social  economy,  not  yet  very  numerous.  But 
our  conditions  are,  we  affirm,  the  neocaaary  conditions  of  every  sdentific 
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method.  And  the  paucity  of  the  fiau^ts  yet  fiiirly  within  out  reach  in 
no  waj  impeaches  the  method  we  recommend.  All  scientific  investi- 
gation, worthy  of  the  name,  has  three  prime  conditions — ^positive  data, 
a  positive  method,  and  positive  resulta  Now,  it  is  the  method  alone, 
be  it  remembered,  that  we  undertake  to  supply.  Give  us  the  data,  and 
we  will  ensure  the  results. 

But  it  is  objected  that  we  require  extraordinary  precision  in  our  data 
— a  degree  of  precision  to  which  the  facts  on  which  a  large  portion  of 
the  social  science  must  needs  rest  cannot  be  reduced.  It  is  true  that 
we  require  precision  where  it  is  not  usually  found,  and  require  it  in  a 
degree  analogous  to  that  called  for  in  laying  the  fouDdations  of  what 
are  termed  the  natural  sciences.  But  we  also  affirm  that  upon  any 
foundation  less  secure  no  sdeuce  whatever  can  be  erected.  You  offer 
us  what  are  called  fiicta.  We  require  that  they  be  susceptible  of 
being  defined,  ascertained,  and  analysed.  If  so  susceptible,  they  may 
be  thrown  into  groups^  enumerated,  and  submitted  to  that  collective 
investigation  which  is  the  office  of  the  statist.  If  not  so  susceptible, 
we  deny  that  they  can  be  generalizkl  at  all ;  and  affirm  that  they  are, 
therefore,  to  science,  worthless.  Between  the  &cts  and  the  law  they 
indicate  lies  absolute  need  for  one  process — due  co-ordination  of  the 
facts.  It  is  this  co-ordination  aloue  that  our  method  pretends  to 
supply.  If  the  facts  are  fit  for  this  process,  then  is  the  method 
efficiently  applicable,  and  a  scientific  result  is  possible :  otherwise  not. 

To  say,  then,  that  there  are  fisu;ts  with  which  the  statist  cannot  deal, 
is  to  say  that  there  are  facts  which  cannot  be  duly  ascertained, 
defined,  and  grouped.  And,  allowing  for  a  somewhat  lax  use  of  the 
term  'facts,*  this  is  true  enough.  But  it  proves  an3rthing  rather 
than  that  the  statistical  method  of  dealing  with  facts  is  defective. 

We  all  know  that  every  instnimeut  has  its  fit  use,  and  that  to  reap 
the  utility  we  must  respect  the  use.  The  use  of  a  loom  is  to  weave 
thread  into  cloth.  But  if  wool  be  abundant,  yet  there  be  no  thread, 
and  so  no  cloth,  we  do  not  find  fault  with  the  loom.  Nor  can  we 
justly  depreciate  the  statistical  method  of  inquiry  on  the  ground  that 
there  are  fSswts — many  or  few — not  yet,  by  due  observation  and 
analysis,  reduced  to  the  degree  of  certainty  under  which  alone,  that 
or  any  really  scientific  method  can  be  legitimately  applied. 

The  true  meaning  of  this  objection — ^that  which,  whenever  made,  it 
really  signifies — is  not  that  the  statistical  method  is  defective,  but 
that  it  is  not  knoum.  And  here  I  may  fitly  observe  that  to  its  be- 
coming known  a  great  obstacle  has  of  late  arisen  from  its  misuse. 
The  method  has  been  discredited.  Sound  statistics  commonly  involve 
severe  labour ;  and  when  unsound,  and  so  framed  with  ease,  they  are,, 
to  most  observers,  equally  imposing.  Hence  they  commonly  are  un- 
sound; and  are  deservedly  distrusted.  The  remedy  for  this  must,  I 
fear,  be  very  slow;  for  it  can  come  only  through  a  better  knowledge 
of  the  method  itself,  of  its  requirements,  and  of  its  legitimate  results. 
Such  knowledge  will  engender  a  determination  to  exact  due  com- 
pliance with  the  conditions  of  the  art,  before  acceptance  of  its  pre- 
tended fruits.     And,  for  either  readily  acquiring  or  willingly  impart- 
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ing  Bucli  knowledge,  we  can  rely  only  on  the  more  intelligent,  earnest, 
and  single-minded  of  the  students  of  the  Social  Science.  From  the 
80-call6d  '  practical  *  men  we  can  look  for  little  aid  for  a  long  time  to 
come.  They  are,  and  always  will  be,  more  disposed  to  reject  than  to 
reform  anything  once  marked  as  defective.  They  demand  immediate 
results,  and  would  rather  be  led  astray  plausibly  than  put  through  a 
laborious  path  to  the  truth.  They  want  a  mode  of  finding  out  truth 
'by  which  they  may  discover  it  quickly,  agree  presently  with  their 
neighbours  upon  it,  and  apply  it  in  their  own  time.  Show  them 
earnest  efforts,  and  assure  them  of  good  intentions,  and  they  are  far  too 
willing  to  dispense  with  the  strict  and  patient  research  without  which 
all  advance,  however  earnest  or  well  meant,  is  but  stumbling  in  the 
dark.  It  is  a  pity  it  is  so.  But  it  cannot  be  helped.  Things  must  be 
known  before  they  can  be  rationally  dealt  with.  -Every  problem  must 
be  solved  under  its  own  conditions.  And  if  there  be,  as  I  believe 
there  is,  in  thb  Social  Science  a  great  deal  of  hard  labour  not  yet  done, 
lying  between  us  and  much  of  the  fruit  we  are  eagerly  grasping  at^ 
even  to-day,  it  is  as  well,  nay  better,  that  we  should  know  it— Ibiow 
it,  and  consider  whether  we  shall  now  go  steadily  through  this  labour, 
or  shall  first  augment  by  trying  to  evade  it. 


What  Information,  as  to  the  Social  Condition  of  England  and 
Wales,  would  it  be  most  desirable  to  Collect  at  the  Census  of 
1861  ?    By  Horace  Mann. 

As  the  next  decennial  census  will  not  probably  be  taken  till  the 
spring  of  1861,  it  may  seem  somewhat  premature  to  invite  a  pre- 
sent discussion  on  the  subject.  But  as  the  Act  of  Parliament  must 
be  passed  in  the  course  of  next  session,  it  will  be  seen  that  this  is  the 
only  occasion  available  for  the  consideration  of  the  question  by  the 
members  of  the  Social  Science  Association. 

That  this  Association  should  be  invited  to  consider  such  a  subject 
will  probably  appear  both  natural  and  desirable,  when  it  is  recollected 
how  important,  to  the  attainment  of  sound  doctrines  upon  any  branch 
of  social  science,  must  be  the  possession  of  a  body  of  facts  suffi- 
ciently large  to  warrant  satisfactory  inductions.  In  the  absence  of 
such  precise  information  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  assumptions 
are  made  which,  upon  subsequent  investigation,  are  found  to  be  not 
merely  erroneous  but  almost  ridictdous. 

Perhaps  no  opportunity  is  ever  presented  so  favourable  to  an  ex- 
tensive collection  of  facts  upon  many  points  of  social  importance 
as  that  which  is  afforded  by  the  decenniad  census.  The  necessary  ex- 
istence, for  the  purpose  of  enumerating  the  population  of  an  elabo- 
rate machinery  covering  every  portion  of  the  land  and  penetrating  to 
every  individual  tenement,  suggests  of  itself  the  desirableness  of 
making  as  much  use  as  possible  of  so  costly  and  complete  an  apparatus 
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during  the  short  period  of  its  operation.  As  it  will  be  absolutely 
essential,  even  for  the  most  restricted  census,  to  call  into  activity  an 
army  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  enumerators,  and  to  send  them  on  a 
peaceful  invasion  of  every  domicile  in  England  and  Wales,  it  is  but  the 
truest  economy  to  try  and  make  them  as  serviceable  as  possible  during 
the  continuance  of  their  enlistment  The  chief  expense  in  all  statis- 
tical inquiries  is  incurred  for  the  delivery  and  collection  of  forms ; 
but  when  the  thirty  thousand  officers  must  needs  visit  every  house 
it  can  cost  no  more  to  deliver  and  collect  several  forms  than  one.  It 
is  clearly,  therefore,  the  interest  of  the  State  to  obtain  as  much  infor« 
mation  as  possible  through  an  instrumentality  which  is  singularly 
perfect  while  it  lasts,  but  which,  when  dissolved,  cannot  be  renewed 
until  ten  long  years  have  passed  away. 

But  the  State  is  a  very  incorix>real  affair ;  and  its  interests  in  this 
matter  are  likely  to  be  overlooked  if  the  decbion  be  left  to  the  un- 
stimulated attention  of  its  official  representatives.  Neither  the  Home 
Secretary  nor  the  draughtsman  of  Parliamentary  Bills  can  be  expected 
of  their  own  accord  to  bestow  great  care  upon  a  matter  as  to 
which  it  is  so  easy  to  follow  precedent.  More  is  to  be  hoped  for 
from  the  Begistrar-General,  who  is  now  ex-officio  the  census-taker  for 
England  and  Wales;  but  even  he  would  probably  be  glad  to  be 
guided  in  some  measure  as  to  his  suggestions  by  the  previous  delibera- 
tions of  an  Association  like  this,  specially  interested  in  the  results 
to  be  obtained. 

The  question,  therefore,  which  I  now  raise  for  discussion  is  — 
assuming  that  the  range  of  inquiry  at  the  next  census  will  be  as  ex- 
tensive as  the  magnitude  of  its  machinery  will  warrant,  and  at  least 
not  less  extensive  than  that  covered  in  1851 — what  are  the  facts  of 
our  social  condition  which  are  most  deserving  of  elucidation  ? 

In  1 85 1,  the  census  was  divided  into  two  considerable  portions,  viz., 
the  compulsory  and  the  voluntary — the  compulsory  portion  comprising 
an  enumeration  of  persons  and  houses,  and  an  account  of  the  age,  sex, 
relationship,  civil  or  matrimonial  condition,  occupation,  and  birth-place 
of  all  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  voluntary  portion  consisting  of  an  elabo- 
rate inquiry  as  to  the  then  existing  provision  for  education  and  religious 
worship,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  provision  was  made  use  of 

Dr.  Farr,  who  took  a  very  considerable  part  in  the  last  census,  and 
whose  competence  to  express  a  judgment  on  the  question  cannot  be 
disputed,  assures  me  that  none  of  the  particulars  included  in  the  com- 
pulsory schedule  can  be  dispensed  with  on  this  occasion  without 
sacrificing  very  important  advantages  which  would  be  gained  by  a 
comparison  of  the  facts  gathered  at  the  two  censuses  as  to  each  ^f 
these  particulars.  This  schedule  (whi6h  is  probably  familiar  to  most 
persons  of  mature  age)  was  in  the  form  annexed.  I  was  myself  in- 
clined to  think  that,  as  to  one  or  two  of  these  particulars  (more  espe- 
cially that  of  the  birthplaces  of  the  population)  the  comparison  might, 
without  loss,  take  place  at  the  end  of  twenty  years  instead  of  ten, 
thus  leaving  a  vacant  column  which  might  be  made  available  for 
Bome  wholly  new  information* 
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AsBUming  that  the  headings  of  the  schedule  used  at  the  last  oenstis 
will  be  all,  or  nearlj  all,  retained,  the  question  is — what  additional 
oolumns  may  be  advantageously  introduced  ?  In  considering  this  it 
must  be  remembered  that,  as  this  schedule  asks  questions  about  every 
individual  in  the  land,  the  undue  multiplication  of  such  questions,  or 
their  want  of  simplicity,  would  tend  to  prevent  the  attainment  of  the 
object  desired,  and  even  risk  the  success  of  the  other  portions  of  the 
census. 

I  have  no  suggestions  of  my  own  to  offer  as  to  the  contents  of  this 
form.  I  can  merely  just  mention,  for  the  purpose  of  inviting  dis- 
cussion, such  as  have  happened  to  attract  my  notice.     For  instance — 

(i.)  It  has  been  proposed  that  every  person  should  be  asked  to  state 
the  religious  sect  to  which  he  belongs.  This  is  projKMed  as  the  best 
means  of  obtaining  a  complete  religious  census;  but  I  have  not 
the  slightest  doubt  that  such  a  mode  would  be  universally  condemned 
as  most  objectionable.  It  is  one  thing  to  take  notice  of  a  man's 
public  acts,  by  which  he  openly  proclaims  his  adherence  to  a  par- 
ticular communion ;  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  demand  from  him 
his  religious  opinions,  which  he  may  choose  to  keep  to  himself. 

(2.)  It  has  been  suggested  that  an  attempt  should  be  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  extent  of  orphanage  throughout  the  country.  As  to  this,  it 
is  obvious  that  we  should  want  some  precise  definition,  to  be  well  un- 
derstood by  those  who  would  fill  up  the  schedules,  of  what  it  is  that 
constitutes  an  orphan.  Is  it  the  loss  of  one  parent  or  of  both  ?  And 
at  what  age  does  a  person  whose  parents  are  dead  cease  to  be  an 
orphan  1 

(3.)  A  third  suggestion  is  that  all  persons  should  be  required  to  state 
whether  they  had  been  vaccinated  for  the  small-ix>x. 

(4.)  A  fourth  question  proposed  for  this  schedule  has  for  its  object 
to  ascertain  the  average  amount  of  sickness  experienced  by  each  indi- 
viduaL  For  this  purpose  it  is  proposed  that  the  column  headed  '  if 
blind,  or  deaf  and  dumb,'  should  be  used,  the  altered  heading  then 
being,  '  if  deaf  and  dumb,  blind,  infirm,  or  sick,'  and  the  instruction 
being  to  write  the  name  of  the  infirmity  or  sickness,  when  known, 
opposite  the  name  of  the  individual  It  is  not  suggested  that  any 
definition  of  sickness  should  be  given,  but  that  it  should  be  left  to 
the  people  themselves  to  define  it ;  and  it  is  supposed  that  the  aggre- 
gate result  of  their  answers  would  show  the  amount  of  sickness 
existing  in  the  popular  sense  of  the  word,  and  that  this  would  suffice 
for  purposes  of  comparison. 

These  are  not  by  any  means  all  the  suggestions  which  have  been 
offered,  but  all  that  I  have  at  present  within  my  recollection  as  being 
applicable  to  a  schedule  which  is  to  put  questions  respecting  the  whole 
community.  And  I  merely  allude  to  these  in  order  that  they  may  be 
placed  before  the  meeting  for  discussion,  should  they  recommend  them- 
selves to  any  one  for  advocacy. 

There  is  another  and  very  important  proposal  (having  in  its  fikvour 
the  weighty  recommendation  of  Dr.  Farr)  which,  if  desirable  on  other 
ground^  might  either  be  carried  out  by  means  of  this  householder's 
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schedule,  or  by  separate  schedules  addressed  to  particular  parties.  It 
is  a  proposal  for  an  industrial  census,  involving  an  inquiry  as  to  the 
different  rates. of  wages  prevailing  in  different  trades,  occupations^  and 
localities  throughout  the  country.  As  this  proposal  will,  I  believe, 
be  more  especially  dwelt  upon  in  a  succeeding  paper,  I  will  only  ex- 
press my  opinion  that,  if  such  an  investigation  should  be  thought  to 
be  feasible,  it  would  be  much  better  that  it  should  be  pursued  in- 
dependently of  the  householder's  schedule,  by  means  of  separate 
queries  addressed  to  such  a  portion  of  the  employers  and  workinen  as 
would  be  sufficient  to  yield  adequate  results  Questions  about  wages 
when  put  by  Government  authority  are  not  unlikely  to  be  regarded 
with  suspicion  by  the  ignorant ;  and  it  would  be  unadvisable  to  run 
the  risk  of  creating  the  least  hostility  against  the  form  intended  for 
universal  distribution.  For  the  same  reason,  I  think  that  such  an  in- 
quiry should  be  purely  voluntary. 

A  similar  objection  to  that  just  mentioned  ought,  I  conceive,  to 
prevail  against  mixing  up  with  the  census  any  plan  for  collecting 
agricultural  statistics.  Without  underrating  the  importance  of  such 
information,  it  seems  to  be  a  sufficient  reason  for  not  attempting  to 
collect  it  through  this  particular  agency,  that  the  inquiry  is  undoubt- 
edly to  some  extent  distasteful  to  those  who  would  have  to  furnish 
the  facts,  and  that,  therefore,  there  would  be  some  danger  of  rendering 
the  rest  of  the  census  unpopular  for  the  sake  of  an  object  which 
could  probably  be  quite  as  well  attained  by  a  distinct  effort  at  another 
time. 

There  is  next  the  question  of  another  educational  cemsus.  It  will 
probably  be  remembered  that  the  census  of  185 1  included  an  enumera- 
tion of  all  the  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  throughout  the  country, 
and  of  the  scholars  attending  them.  It  may  be  a  question  whether  it 
will  be  necessary  or  advisable  to  repeat  such  an  investigation.  The 
accui*acy  of  the  results  then  obtained  has  been  amply  proved  by  mtoy 
local  inquiries  which  have  since  been  instituted  by  various  indepen- 
dent bodies,  and  more  especially  by  the  extensive  enumeration  re- 
cently made  by  the  National  Society.  A  fresh  inquiry,  therefore,  is 
not  necessary  because  of  any  imagined  deficiencies  in  the  former 
census.  A  reasonable  demand  may,  however,  be  made  for  the  means 
of  comparing  our  educational  position,  as  correctly  shown  by  that 
census,  with  the  position  to  which  we  have  now  attained,  or  to  which 
we  shall  have  attained  .in  186 1.  Upon  this  point  it  would  be  wise  to 
consider  whether  a  means  of  comparison,  adequate,  if  not  complete,  is 
likely  to  be  furnished  by  the  results  of  the  labours  of  the  existing^ 
Education  Commission.  The  fJEicts  already  collected  by  this  Commis- 
sion relate  to  the  year  1858,  and  refer  to  upwards  of  14,000  schools 
of  all  classes,  situated  within  ten  districts,  containing,  in  1851,  a 
population  of  1,100,000.  In  these  ten  districts  the  inquiry,  con- 
ducted by  ten  assistant  commissioners  and  their  clerks,  has  been 
minute  and  exhaustive ;  and  as  these  districts  were  selected  expressly 
on  account  of  their  representative  character,  it  was  presumed  that  the 
results  obtained  respecting  them  would  afford  a  &dr  criterion  by 
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which  to  estimate  the  state  of  things  as  to  England  and  Wales  in  the 
aggregate.  In  addition  to  the  information  to  be  gathered  from  this 
actual,  though  partial  census,  the  Commissioners  propose  to  procure 
returns  from  all  the  great  central  educational  societies  (including  the 
National  Society,  which  promises  particulars  respecting  24,808  Church 
of  England  week-day  schools).  Their  Report  is  also  to  embrace  '  an 
account  of  the  existing  condition  and  past  history  of  public  education 
in  England,'  derived  from  such  authorities  as  Acts  of  Parliament ;  the 
Reports  of  the  Committee  of  Council,  returns  from  the  Charity  Com-' 
tnissioners,  and  sundry  minor  sources  of  intelligence.  The  question 
then  (which  I  by  no  means  wish  to  answer,  but  merely  to  raise  for 
discussion)  is,  whether  the  information  to  be  thus  made  public  in  the. 
course  of  next  year  or  the  year  following  will  be  sufficiently  fuU^ 
recent,  and  reliable,  to  render  a  new  general  census  of  education  at 
the  present  time  superfluous,  and  to  make  it  advisable  to  postpone 
till  ten  years  hence  another  inquiry  as  extensive  as  that  of  185 1. 

If  it  werid  determined  to  omit  education  from  the  ensuing 
census,  I  would  suggest  that  an  effort  might  be  made  to  obtain  a 
complete  statistical  account  of  all  the  charitable  and  beneficent  insti- 
tutions and  societies  throughout  the  country,  frt)m  the  largest  hos- 
pital or  missionary  society  to  the  smallest  clothing  club  or  lending 
library.  I  am  not  aware  that  any  attempt  has  hitherto  been  made 
to  place  before  the  public  even  an  estimate,  much  less  a  full  state* 
ment,  of  the  vast  aggregate  of  benevolent  exertion  put  forth  by  the 
English  people.  Of  the  &ct  itself  there  exists  no  doubt.  It  is  too 
prominent  to  escape  the  observation  even  of  our  foreign  visitors. 
M.  Guizot,  I  think,  somewhere  records  the  profound  impression  made 
upon  his  mind  by  this  aspect  of  our  social  condition,  stating,  that 
nothing  in  all  England  so  struck  him  as  the  continual  presentation, 
both  to  eye  and  ear,  of  the  sentence — '  Supported  by  voluntary  con- 
tributions*— a  sentence  which  might  well,  he  thought,  be  taken  as  a 
national  motto,  and  inscribed  on  all  our  institutioua  But  we  have 
no  means,  at  present,  of  measuring  the  actual  extent  of  the  operations 
of  this  pervading  spirit  of  private  benevolence  and  Christian  effort. 
Mr.  Low  has  given  a  valuable  account  of  the  most  prominent  cha- 
rities of  London ;  the  Statistical  Society  has  recently  published  a  good 
statement  of  the  medical  charities  of  the  metropolis ;  and  the  Charity 
Commission  has  probably  the  means  of  giving  the  public,  some  day  or 
other,  full  information  as  to  the  educational  endowments  of  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales ;  but  I  think  it  must  be  felt  that  what  we 
know  is  but  little  compared  with  what  we  don't  know,  and  that  no 
proper  conception  can  be  formed  of  the  real  magnitude  of  our  bene- 
volent undertakings  without  an  enumeration  of  the  multitude  of 
small  associations,  established  for  a  multitude  of  objects,  scattered 
over  the  whole  £sice  of  the  country,  and  connected  with  every  parish 
and  every  congregation  in  the  land. 

It  would  be  premature  to  discuss  the  details  either  of  the  informa- 
tion to  be  asked  for,  or  of  the  machinery  to  be  used  for  obtaining  it ; 
but  I  have  no  doubt  that,  partly  through  the  direct  agency  of  the 
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ennmeraton^  and  partly  thioogh  the  assUtanoe  (voluiitarilj  giTClki)  of 
the  clergy  and  ministers  of  ooDgregationa,  the  B^;i8trar-Qeneral 
would  acquire  a  tolerably  complete  account  of  the  number  and  dia- 
racter  of  such  societies — ^the  number  of  persons  engaged,  gratuitously 
or  otherwise,  in  works  of  beneTolenoe-— the  number  of  perwus  bene- 
fited or  acted  upon,  and  the  amount  of  money  raised.  And  I  cannot 
Help  thinking  that  the  view  to  be  thus  presented  of  the  '  aelf-impoaed 
taxation,'  for  benevolent  objects,  of  the  EInglish  peof^e^  would  be  noi 
only  of  very  great  interest  but  also  of  very  great  utility. 

The  only  other  point  to  which  my  time  will  allow  me  to  re£er  ia 
the  census  of  rdigious  worship.  Shall  a  fresh  inquiry  upon  this  sob* 
ject  form  part  of  the  approaching  census  t 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  a  rather  urgent  demand  is  likely  to  be 
made  from  all  parties  for  the  repetition  of  this  investigation.  The 
misconceptious  which  existed  in  185 1  have  probably  been  long  since 
cleared  away ;  and  there  is  no  reason  now  to  apprehend  from  any 
quarter  hostility  to  the  collection  of  information  so  useful  to  every 
portion  of  the  Christian  Church.  And  the  practicability,  no  leas  than 
the  usefulness,  of  such  an  inquiry  has  been  amply  demonstrated. 
The  substantial,  I  might  almost  say  the  minute,  accuracy  of  the  last 
census  of  religious  worship  has  been  proved  by  whatever  subsequent 
enumerations  have  been  made ;  and  there  is  therefore  no  doubt  that 
similar  information  could  be  obtained  in  186 1  with  a  much  smaller 
amount  of  labour  than  that  which  the  misconceptions  referred  to  ren- 
dered necessary  on  the  last  occasion.  There  are  obvious  reasons,  too^ 
why  it  IB  desirable  to  possess  the  means  of  comparing  1861  with  1851 
wiUi  reference  to  the  state  of  our  religious  institutions  at  these 
periods  respectively.  It  cannot  but  be  a  question  of  the  very  highest 
interest  whether  tiie  fitdlities  for  religious  teaching  throughout  the 
land  are  in  the  aggr^^ate  increasing  or  diminbhing  in  proportion  to 
the  growth  of  population ;  nor  is  it  unimportant,  quite  iqpart  from 
any  feelings  of  sectarian  rivalry,  to  possess  information  as  to  the  com- 
parative rates  of  progress  in  the  different  religious  communions.  It 
is  only  by  the  posuession  of  such  knowledge  that  the  different  sectiona 
of  the  church  can  become  aware  of  their  respective  positions  in  rela- 
tion to  the  aggregate  work ;  and  they  are  thus  stirred  up  to  increase 
their  efforts  in  a  degree  commensurate  with  the  demands  upon 
them.  It  is  notorious  also  that  the  last  few  years  have  been  distin- 
guished by  an  unusual  movement  in  the  public  mind  in  connexion 
with  religious  matten ;  an  agitation  which  is  increasing  rather  than 
diminishing  at  the  present  time,  and  which,  by  the  time  wneu  the 
next  census  will  be  taken,  must  probably  have  produced  no  inconsi- 
derable effect  upon  the  permanent  organixstions  for  religious  worship 
and  instruction. 

The  prescribed  limits  as  to  time  will  not  permit  me  even  to  allude 
to  several  other  points  which  will  doubtless  occur  to  the  minds  of 
many  persons  present  In  deference  to  those  limits  I  have  been 
obliged  to  confine  my  observations  strictly  to  £ngland  and  Wales^  to 
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omit  mnch  that  is  important  even  as  to  that  portion  of  the  kingdom 
(which  J  trust,  nevertheless,  will  not  escape  notice),  and  to  content 
myself  with  an  endeavour  to  place  before  the  meeting  such  a  bare 
outline  of  the  subject  as  may  serve  to  elicit  further  suggestion  and 
debate. 


LABOUR  AND  CAPITAL— STRIKEa 


The  Theory  and  Tendency  of  Strikes.    By  Henry  Fawcett, 

M.A.,  Trinity  Hall,  Cambridge. 

THE  members  of  this  Association  have  been  asked  to  gather  all  the 
&ct8  which  relate  to  strikes,  trades  unions,  &o.  In  this  manner  it 
is  supposed  that  the  causes  of  strikes  will  be  explained,  and  their  pre- 
vention suggested.  But  social  science  requires  the  same  mode  of 
investigation  as  physical  science.  Deductive  principles  are  necessary 
to  explain  the  observations  of  physical  science,  to  connect  them 
one  with  another,  and  to  bring  out  their  relative  importance. 
Similarly,  unless  some  theory  of  strikes  is  applied  to  our  £Eu;ts,  our 
conclusions  must  be  vague  and  empirical  It  therefore  becomes 
necessary  to  consider  the  political  economy  of  strikes. 

This  paper  will  consider  the  following  topics : — 

First  The  causes  of  strikes,  which  will  afford  a  clue  to  the  fre- 
quency of  strikes  at  the  present  time. 

Second.  The  loss  and  gain  to  the  labourer  by  strikes. 

Third.  Strikes  indicate  a  movement  towards  social  arrangements 
different  from  those  existing  at  the  present  time. 

Personal  recriminations  can  avail  nothing.  To  bandy  accusations 
from  masters  to  men  will  not  get  rid  of  the  great  fact  that  1 2,000 
men  can  combine.  In  order  to  gain  an  object,  they  use  the  most 
perfect  system  of  political  organization ;  they  act  with  mutual  forbear- 
ance, they  have  recognised  leaders,  who  make  speeches,  often  show- 
ing a  great  power  of  reasoning;  the  provinces  are  visited  by  depu- 
tations, and  the  movement  is  supported  by  subscriptions  throughout 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  An  agitation  organized  in  the 
same  way  destroyed  a  gigantic  monopoly;  and  when  the  working 
classes  similarly  combine,  the  attention  of  all  thoughtful  men  should 
be  aroused ;  for  the  existence  of  a  power  is  unmistakeably  indicated, 
which  can  become  a  mighty  engine  either  of  evil  or  of  good. 

The  increased  opportunities  for  mental  improvement  possessed  by 
our  artisan  population  form  a  striking  feature  of  the  day.  Kailways, 
cheap  literature,  cheap  reading-rooms,  and  cheap  newspapers,  have 
all  tended  to  produce  a  wondrous  changa  At  one  time  excluded  as 
an  inferior  caste  from  political  power,  the  working  classes  were  the 
helpless  victims  of  unjust  laws  and  of  oppressive  taxation.    Now 
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thej  begin  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  great  power  in  the  State,  and  ar6 
appealed  to  as  such.  What  more  natural  than  at  the  first  awakening 
into  this  higher  existence,  there  should  be  a  reaction,  indicated  bj  an 
eagerness  to  combine  for  any  objects  upon  which  they  haye  set  their 
hearts) 

Thus  the  agricultural  labourers  are  still  in  their  former  low  state 
of  intelligence,  and  they  seem  powerless  to  form  a  combination. 
The  subject  of  strikes  is  often  despatched  off-hand  by  a  sneer  at  the 
folly  of  obtaining  ten  hours'  wages  for  nine  hours'  work.  But  it 
seems  to  be  forgotten  that  protective  duties,  bounties  on  exports^  and 
penalties  on  imports^  have  been  upheld. 

When  political  economy  is  applied  to  any  practical  question,  a 
serious  error  is  .committed  by  the  omission  of  a  proper  mode  of 
expression.  The  laws  of  political  economy  require  time  for  their 
complete  operation,  and  political  economy  in  the  same  way  as  physi- 
cal science  often  only  investigates  and  affirms  tendencies.  Thus  let 
us  consider  that  most  important  case  of  value  deduced  from  the 
theory  of  rent.  It  is  often  said  that  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce is  such  as  Will  return  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  to  the  worst 
land  in  cultivation,  such  land  paying  no  rent.  But  it  should  be, 
the  value  of  agricultural  produce  has  a  constant  tendency  to  ap- 
proach that  point  where  the  ordinary  rate  of  profit  is  returned 
to  this  worst  land.  Again,  competition  causes  capital  in  diffisfent 
employments  to  ob&in  a  common  rate  of  profit.  But  it  ou^t  to  be, 
that  competition  exerts  a  constant  tendency  to  give  ci^ital  tliis 
common  rate  of  profit.  Let  us  now  cany  these  considerations  to  the 
law  of  wages.  The  capital  of  a  country  is  the  produce  which  has 
been  saved  to  aid  future  production ;  and  the  wage  fund  of  a  country 
is  that  portion  of  its  capital  which  is  applied  to  remunerate  labour. 
This  wage  fund  has  to  be  distributed  amongst  the  whole  labouring 
population,  and  therefore  money  wages  depend  directly  upon  the 
capital  of  a  country,  and  inversely  upon  the  number  of  the  labourers. 
We  are  thus  able  to  determine  the  aggregate  wages  of  the  country; 
but  wages  are  composed  of  two  elements,  the  amount  which  is  re- 
ceived and  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  given.  We  have  only 
considered  the  first ;  what  is  the  law  which  determines  the  second, 
or  in  other  words  the  number  of  hours  the  labourer  shall  work? 
The  amount  of  capital  which  is  saved  varies  with  the  rate  of  profit; 
what  determines  this  rate  of  profit  7  Manifestly  the  wages  that  are 
paid,  and  the  quantity  of  labour  which  is  given  for  these  wages. 

Now,  suppose  the  whole  of  the  labouring  population  determined  to 
work  five  days  in  the  week  instead  of  six,  what  would  be  the  conse- 
quence ?  They  would  dimniLsh  the  average  rate  of  profit  throughout 
the  country.  This  would  induce  a  smaller  amount  of  capital  to  be 
saved  next  year,  consequently  there  would  be  a  smaller  wage  fund, 
and  therefore  less  wages  to  be  received  by  the  labourers.  Hence  it  is 
quite  impossible  for  the  labourers  as  a  body  to  receive  the  same  wages 
for  less  work,  unless  something  should  happen,  as  impovements  in 
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production,  to  increase  the  productiveness  of  their  labour.  But  for 
our  purpose  it  is  most  important  to  inquire  what  determines  the  por* 
tions  of  the  wage  fund  to  be  received  by  the  various  sections  of  the 
labouring  class.  The  law  of  this  apportionment  is  somewhat  compli* 
oated,  although  there  are  general  tendencies  which  can  be  simply 
Stated.  First,  there  is  a  tendency  which  acts  with  increasing  force  as 
civilization  advances  towafds  an  ultimate  equalization  of  wages;  and 
there  is  a  secondary  tendency  whose  action  is  more  immediate— > 
namely,  that  wages  must  constantly  tend  to  be  such  in  each  employ<» 
ment  that  profits  should  not  be  larger  in  one  employment  than  in 
others,  because  the  competition  of  commerce  has  a  tendency  to  reduce 
profits  to  a  common  rate.  Wages  always  have  a  tendency  to  approach 
this  position  of  stable  equilibrium.  Just  in  the  same  way  the  planets 
are  said  to  move  in  ellipses,  and  by  supposing  that  they  do  so  move, 
many  important  truths  can  be  brought  out  cleared  from  obscuring 
complications ;  but  the  planets  are  disturbed  by  an  infinity  of  causes, 
and  we  have  to  seek  the  explanation  of  many  important  phenomena 
entirely  amongst  these  disturbances.  Similarly,  strikes  must  be  con« 
sidered  connected  with  those  causes  which  disturb  wages  from  their 
natural  rate.  These  disturbances  I  would  divide  into  two  classes — 
first,  those  which  act  permanently ;  secondly,  those  of  a  temporary 
nature.  Thus,  after  taking  into  account  all  compensating  circum- 
stances, wages  are  lower  in  some  employments  than  in  others,  for 
instance,  in  agriculture.  There  must  be  some  cause  to  produce  such  a 
disturbance.  In  the  case  of  the  agricultural  labourer,  amongst  other 
causes,  we  may  place  his  low  intelligence  and  that  law  of  settlement 
which  has  to  a  great  extent  confined  him  to  one  district.  Suppose 
the  agricultural  labourers  had  sufiicient  intelligence  to  combine,  they 
would  at  once  obtain  a  rise  in  their  wages ;  if  not,  the  farmers  would 
have  to  take  labourers  from  other  employments,  pay  them  the  increased 
wages,  and  have  less  efficient  labour,  for  of  course  the  agricultural 
labourer  would  throw  himself  as  a  competitor  into  the  better  paid 
employments.  This,  therefore,  I  conceive  to  be  the  first  undoubted 
tendency  of  strikes,  that  without  increasing  the  general  wage  fund, 
they  tend  to  equalize  wages  throughout  Uie  country.  I  ought  to 
mention  that  the  &rmers  could  not  ultimately  suiSer  any  loss  from 
this  rise  in  wages.  I  will  now  consider  disturbances  of  the  second 
kind,  and  will  suppose  that  a  temporary  cause  temporarily  raises  the 
profits  of  some  employment  above  the  common  rate.  I  will  take,  as 
an  example,  a  higher  class  of  labourers — the  builders'  operatives.  To 
avoid  any  possibility  of  mistake,  let  me  again  repeat  that  profits  in 
one  business  cannot  be  permanently  higher  than  in  others.  Suppose 
the  building  trade  has  been  steady,  builders  are  receiving  just  such 
prices  and  paying  just  such  wages  as  will  give  them  the  ordinary 
rate  of  profit.  The  trade  suddenly  improves,  and  their  profits  in- 
crease. I  will,  in  the  first  place,  consider  what  will  take  place  if  the 
building  operative  is  a  single  individual,  with  no  power  of  combining 
with  his  fellow-workman.     He  might  go  to  his  master  and  say — 
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*  Your  trade  is  better ;  I  expeot  a  rise  of  wages.'  The  master  would  reiy 
naturally  refuse  it.  He  would  know  that  this  workman,  John  Smith, 
must  have  work  somewhere  or  other,  that  it  would  be  a  great  loss  to 
John  Smith  to  enter  upon  some  employment  new  to  him,  aod  there- 
fore the  builder  need  not  raise  his  wages  until  the  largeness  of  his 
profits  should  attract  new  competitors  with  capital  into  the  building 
trade,  and  this  is  always  a  work  of  some  time.  But  suppose  this  John 
Smith,  sacrificing  his  individual  character,  combined  with  every  other 
workman  in  the  trade,  and  that  the  combination  could  live  without 
work  for  months,  what  would  then  take  place  9  The  masters  surely 
would  not  refuse  a  rise  of  wages  which  now  they  could  afibrd  to  pay  ; 
for  even  if  they  opened  their  establishments  with  new  hands,  they 
would  still  virtually  have  to  raise  their  wages,  because  the  same  wages 
would  have  to,  be  paid  to  less  efficient  labour.  I  believe,  therefore^ 
that  strikes  have  this  undoubted  tendency,  that  they  tend  to  equalize 
wages  in  diiSerent  employments,  and  that  they  at  once  secure  to  the 
labourer  a  share  of  every  improvement  in  his  master*s  returns — in 
fact,  by  compulsion,  the  labourer  would  become  a  partner  with  hia 
employer.  Thus  we  have  often  heard  that  some  branch  of  trade 
during  two  or  three  years  has  been  so  good  that  almost  every  one 
engaged  in  it  has  realized  a  fortune,  and  yet  the  labourers  of  the 
trade  have  received  no  corresponding  advantage.  With  the  power  of 
strike  this  could  not  be  ;  the  labourers  must  share  the  extra  gains 
their  masters  were  obtaining.  I  wish  carefully  to  avoid  entering  into 
the  merits  of  any  one  dispute.  Strikes  may  be  improperly  conducted, 
and  have  their  corresponding  disadvantages.  Thus  nothing  can  be 
more  indefensible  than  that  individuab  should  be  subjected  to  per- 
sonal inconvenience  for  refusing  to  join  a  combination  ;  and  still  more 
injurious  is  the  declaration  that  the  skilled  and  unskilled  workman 
shall  receive  the  same  remuneration.  Strikes  may  also  take  place 
when  there  are  no  increased  profits  from  which  to  claim  a  rise  of 
wages.  In  such  a  case  the  employer  and  the  employed  must  both  be 
injured.  But  the  disastrous  consequences  to  the  labourer  of  every 
such  error  will  be  a  guarantee  against  its  recurrence. 

The  movement  has  begun ;  it  can  be  directed,  but  cannot  be 
checked,  and  will  extend  to  every  section  of  the  labouring  population. 
When  all  classes  of  labourers  have  shown  themselves  ready  to  strike, 
in  order  to  obtain  some  share  of  their  employers'  extra  profits,  strikes 
would  become  less  frequent ;  for  they,  like  so  many  other  agencies, 
when  ouce  generally  recognised,  will  exert  their  influence  potentially. 
In  this  manner  competition  afiects  prices.  Thus,  when  anything 
occurs  to  reduce  the  price  of  a  commodity,  its  price  is  reduced,  not 
because  some  other  producer  actually  brings  the  commodity  at  a 
cheaper  rate  into  the  market,  but  because  it  is  known  that  if  its  price 
were  not  reduced,  the  competition  of  commerce  would  inevitably 
bring  the  commodity  into  the  market  at  a  cheaper  rate.  In  the 
same  way,  when  combinations  of  labourers  are  greatly  extended,  it 
will  be  for  the  interest  of  the  employer  at  once  to  give  to  his  labourer 
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h  sliare  of  his  extra  profits,   instead  of  in  the  first  place  refusings 
and  then  finally  being  compelled  to  do  the  same  thing,  after  suiSering 
the  inconvenience  of  a  strike ;  and  thus  the  labourer,  having  before 
been  compulsorily  accepted  as  a  partner,  would  now  be  voluntarily 
accepted.     I  thus  conceive  that  strikes  in  themselves  are  utterly 
powerless  to  alter  that  natural  rate  of  wages,  towards  which  wages 
must  have  a  constant  tendency  to  approach.     But  strikes  can  exert 
an  influence  in  the  mode  of  distribution  of  this  wage  fund,  by  equa- 
lizing the  rate  of  wages  in  diflerent  employments ;  and  strikes  also 
secure  to  the  labourer  the  certainty  of  being  benefited  by  any  dis- 
turbing cause  which  should  temporarily  raise  the  profits  of  an  em- 
ployment above  the  ordinary  rate.     When  these  collisions  between 
employers  and  employed  are  traced  to  the  growing  intelligence  of  the 
labouring  population,   many  philanthropists  are   deeply  distressed. 
Here,  they  say,  are  the  first  sad  fruits  of  an  agency  which  we  had 
hoped  would  ameliorate  the  lot  of  mankind.     But  there  is  no  cause 
for  despondency — all  that  is  taking  place  might  have  been  foreseen. 
There  are  those  who  cherish  the  traditions  of  the  past,  and  hope  to 
revive  feelings  of  dependence  between  the  employers  and  employed ; 
hut  this  cannot  be.     Such  sentiments  belong  to  an  age  when  a  lord 
could  have  his  vassals,  and  a  chief  could  have  his  clan.     However 
much  an  amiable  sentimentality  would  prompt  us  to  think  otherwise, 
the  interests  of  the  employers  and  employed  are  as  directly  opposed 
as  are  the  interests  of  the  buyer  and  seller ;  and  therefore  the  la- 
bourers will  inevitably  use  the  power  given  to  them  by  their  increased 
intelligence  to  wrest  every  possible  and  legitimate  advantage  from 
their  employers  for  themselves ;  and  thus  the  whole  community  is 
divided  into  two  great  opposing  interests.     I  confess  this  is  a  most 
unsatisfactory  prospect  to  contemplate ;  but  it  is  no  use  either  to 
regret  or  to  blame — for  with  our  present  social  arrangements,  this  is 
the  undoubted  tendency  of  the  age.     We  must  look  for  hope,  not  in 
an  attempt  to  stem  a  resistless  movement,  but  must  consider  whether 
our  present  social  arrangements  are  satisfactory,  and  if  these  were 
changed,  whether  a  better  state  of  things  would  not  result     Many 
able  writers  have  remarked  that  the  English  are  apt  to  forget  that 
there  can  be  any  other  social  arrangement  than  employers  and  the 
employed,  who  are  simply  hired  labourers.     Manifestly,  such  a  divi- 
sion is  not  in  itself  desirable,  for  can  there  be  anything  more  unfor- 
tunate or  more  sorrowfVil  to  contemplate,  than  that  masses  of  intelli- 
gent beings  from  childhood  to  old  age  should  toil  in  a  work  in  which 
they  have  no  interest,  and  that  between  themselves  and  those  for 
whom  they  toil  the  attachment  should  be  no  more  than  that  between 
a  buyer  and  seller?     Philanthropists  have  always  been  sorrowing 
over  this  as  a  painful  necessity,  but  it  appears  to  me  that  strikes 
must  be  an  agency  towards  an  ameliorating  change.     For  when  the 
power  of  combination  has  generally  extended,  employers  will,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  voluntarily  receive  their  labourers  as  partners  ; 
because  employers  would  be  always  liable  to  strikes  as  long  as  no 
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identity  of  isiteFests  exists  between  themselves  and  thode  whom  tbej 
employ.  Such  voluntary  partnerships  have  already  been  tried  in 
France  and  &M  in  England — as,  for  instance,  at  Rochdale  and  Leeds*-— 
with  the  m0st  eminent  success.  The  employers  have  been  amply 
recompensed  by  the  increased  zeal  of  the  labourers ;  and  one  moment's 
consideration  will  show  that  such  a  partnership  will  naturally  lead 
to  a  co-operation  of  labour  and  capital,  the  mos^  powerful  instrument 
of  social  amelioration. 


Facts  and  Inferences  relating  to  the  West  Yorkshire  Coal  Strike, 
from  February  to  December^  1858.  By  John  Holmes,  Leeds. 

^PHEKE  needs  no  apology  for  an  attentive  consideration  of  the  relsr 
.L  tions  Qf  capital  and  labour.  Perhaps  there  would  be  really  little 
difference  upon  the  best  mode  of  working  these  relations,  if  each 
party  stood  upon  the  same  point  of  sight.  The  truth,  however,  is, 
the  self-interest  and  self-advantage  of  capitalist  and  workman  are 
at  present  antagonistic,  and  each  so  prefers  his  own,  and  so  looks 
upon  the  necessary  phenomena  with  tinged  vision,  that  it  would 
seem  (listening  to  each)  as  though  there  was  no  right  or  rule  possible 
in  their  regulations.  Hence  the  desirableness  of  bringing  the  fiicts 
of  such  working  before  an  impartial,  inquiring,  and  intelligent 
audience,  who,  classifying  the  facts  from  time  to  time,  and  sifting 
inferences  derived  thus,  may  in  the  end  so  conclude  and  so  publish 
their  judgments  as  to  create  a  better  knowledge  and  a  more  equi- 
table arrangement  of  working.  In  this  way  only  can  we  see  the 
cessation  of  those  periodical  contentions,  or  strikes,  which  seem  to 
be  now  a  growing  feature  of  the  age,  and  which  all  must  deem  to 
be  most  injurious. 

The  coal  trade  seems  to  be  particularly  subject  to  contentions 
betwixt  masters  and  men,  and  it  will  be  clear  as  a  general  &ct,  that 
for  these  differences  there  must  be  some  substantial  cause  existing 
to  originate  the  strikes.  The  cause  we  believe  can  only  be  got  at  by 
a  correct  study  of  the  phenomena  or  events  developed  in  the  con- 
tentions, and  having  as  a  disinterested  spectator  observed,  and 
having  been  active  in  endeavouring  to  relieve  some  of  the  painful 
features,  and  to  close  this  strike,  I  venture  to  place  before  this 
Association  the  results  of  some  considerable  experience,  as  a  con« 
tribution  towards  a  more  correct  estimation  of  these  periodical  and 
extending  phenomena. 

From  1844  ^o  1853  the  coal  trade  was  in  complete  repose  as  to 
the  wage  question.  A  severe  and  almost  general  strike,  in  which  an 
advance  of  wage  was  sought,  ended  in  1844  against  the  men,  who 


*  See  a  Paper  read  by  Mr.  John  Holmes,  of  Leeds,  before  the  ABSOCiation  in 
1857. 
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from  that  time  up  to  1853  could  bj  average  working  earn  from  39. 
to  49.  per  day;  and  as  far  as  I  can  learn,  not  averaging  more  than 
39.  6iL  for  ten  hours*  work.  In  1853  ^^®  masters  of  the  Leeds  dis- 
trict fonned  an  union  for  the  purpose  of  '  protecting  their  capital/ 
and  it  is  well  worthy  of  observation,  that  coal  rose  in  price  rapidly 
during  that  year,  so  that  from  1852  up  to  its  highest  in  1854,  the 
advance  was  from  55.  to  85.  gd.  per  ton  at  the  pit's  mouth,  for  the  best 
qualities,  and  the  lower  coal  in  a  much  higher  ratio.  In  1853-4, 
com  was  very  high,  and  the  men  on  representation,  without  any 
strike,  obtained  an  advance  of  wages  twice,  of  altogether  from  25  to 
30  per  cent  Subsequent  tables  will  show  that  while  coal  rose  from 
3«.  gd,  and  upwards  per  ton,  wage  was  advanced  from  8|d  in  1852 
to  1 16^  per  ton  in  1854. 

From  1854  to  1858  there  was  no  general  alteration  in  wage,  but 
best  coal  had  declined  from  ^  gd,to  75.  6d*  cash,  at  the  pit  To 
place  the  £ftots  in  order,  we  will  now  sketch  slightly  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  strike  in  the  date  of  occurrence,  premising 
that  the  Coal  Masters*  Union  resolved  to  reduce  wages  in  conse- 
quence of  a  reduction  in  the  price  of  ooaL  February  19th,  1858, 
Messrs.  Kirby,  Fenton  k  Co.,  Waterloo,  gave  a  three  days'  notice  for 
the  men  to  leave  their  employ  according  to  bye-law,  rule  6th,  and  *  to 
deliver  up  house  and  garden,  with  appurtenances,  within  one  week 
from  the  date,  or  proceedings  of  ejectment  will  be  taken.'*  This  was 
the  first  notice  to  the  miners  of  a  reduction  in  wages,  and  the  men 
resisting  left  the  pit  and  their  houses,  almost  en  masse,  peaceably ; 
and  were  supported  by  levy  upon  the  pits  around,  by  general  agree- 
ment of  the  men. 

March  13. — ^The  master  colliers,  upon  the  following  resolution, 
'  that  15  per  cent  reduction  take  place  in  the  wages  of  the  men 
employed  in  and  about  the  collieries,  and  that  the  masters  whose  men 
are  at  the  15  per  cent  reduction  shall  pay  to  those  masters  who  are 
on  strike  the  15  per  cent  taken  from  the  men  working,'  gave  the 
following  notice :  '  We  hereby  give  you  notice  that  on  and  afber  the 
3rd  day  of  April  next  it  is  our  intention  to  reduce  the  wages  15  per 
.cent  upon  the  present  rate;  should  you  intend  to  leave  our  employ, 
we  shall  require  the  usual  14  days'  notice.'  These  resolutions  were 
passed  at  a  meeting  held  at  the  White  Horse  Hotel,  Leeds.  Upon 
the  receipt  of  this  notice,  the  men  met  to  consider  what  should  be 
done,  when  first  resolving  to  resist  this  reduction,  which  they  knew 
was  preliminary  to  further  demands,  they  appointed  delegates,  two 
from  each  pit,  to  draw  up  resolutions  for  united  action. 

March  22. — A  genersi  meeting  of  miners  was  called  at  Rothwell 
Haigh,  to  receive  the  report  of  the  delegates,  when  it  was  resolved, 
there  being  no  union  previously,  to  form  an  union  for  self-defence, 
fix  rules,  and  make  a  levy  to  raise  funds  for  their  own  support 

April  3. — By  agreement  of  the  Miners*  Union,  the  men  at  the 


*  It  should  be  understood  that  all  quotations  are  yerbatim  iroiii  official  doca- 
^ents  in  the  writer's  poisession,  and  for  production,  if  questioned. 
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following  pits  were  *  set  down,'  viz. :  Messrs.  Fenton's,  Waterloo  ; 
Messrs.  Lassey  and  Wilcock,  Leeds;  Messra  Papes,  Whitwood,  and 
Carter's,  at  Allerton.  The  delegates  selected  these  firms  as  either 
being  offensive,  or  thinking  to  succeed  best  with  them.  In  other 
cases  it  was  resolved  to  work  on  at  the  15  per  cent  reduction, 
and  to  pay  levies  of  25.  to  3^.  per  week  as  required,  to  kt^p  the  men 
out,  and  then  take  other  masters  in  tuin.  The  men  on  strike  had 
7«.,  and  then  68.  per  week,  and  is.  6(L  per  head  for  children.  Sub- 
sequently, in  consequence  of  great  personal  provocation,  Mr.  B. 
Burnley,  of  Methley,  was  also  *  set  down,*  so  that  the  men  on  strike 
numbered  600,  and  boys  and  youths  200,  leaving  still  working  at 
reduction  altogether  2400. 

July  6. — Up  to  this  time  the  men  out  seemed  to  fare  well,  some 
got  visibly  stouter,  and  the  funds  rather  increased.  It  was  intimated 
to  the  men  their  employers  wished  to  see  them,  and  a  deputation  of 
delegates  accordingly  went  to  the  White  Horse,  and  were  asked  if 
they  had  anything  to  propose.  Having  nothing  but  the  old  scale, 
they  were  dismissed  without  any  proposition  being  made  to  them. 
One  of  the  men  had  to  pay  6d,  for  a  glass  of  ale  he  called  for. 

September  6  and  7. — The  strike  still  continuing,  the  masters  met 
again  at  the  White  Horse,  and  passed  the  following  resolutions :  To 
close  all  pits  in  the  district  unless  men  would  agree — ist.  To  a 
reduction  of  15  per  cent;  2nd.  To  conform  to  all  colliery  regula- 
tions ;  3rd.  To  work  8  hours  per  day  when  required ;  and  4th.  Sign 
a  declaration  not  to  contribute  to  wen  on  strike.*  This  came  before 
the  men  in  the  following  notiqe :  '  We  hereby  give  you  notice  to  quit 
our  employ,  and  deliver  up  our  tools  on  the  7  th  October  next'  A 
few  days  prior  to  the  expiration,  a  printed  copy  of  the  masters* 
resolutions  was  posted  at  the  several  pits,  which  at  first  were  treated  as 
a  joke,  but  in  the  end  the  men  resisting,  gave  up  work,  and  thus 
3200  men  and  boys  were  thrown  out  of  employment.  The  object  of 
the  masters  was  twofold,  to  cease  contributing  to  the  firms  struck 
against,  who  they  said  were  gainers;  and  to  break  up  the  men*B 
Union,  by  stopping  their  funds. 

October  4. — The  men  held  a  large  meeting  on  Woodhouse  Moor, 
and  marched  in  procession  (2000)  through  the  streets  of  Leeds.  From 
this  time  meetings  were  held  weekly  at  Leeds,  Bothwell,  Methley, 
Stanley,  or  Wakefield  ;  and  many  people  who  disapproved  of  a  strike, 
sympathized  and  took  public  part  with  the  '  locked  out.'  Appeals 
were  made  and  subscriptions  solicited  from  other  districts,  trades, 
and  the  public;  and  in  general  these  appeals  were  freely  re- 
sponded to. 

October  7. — The  pits  were  closed  according  to  notice. 

October  9. — A  proposition  was  made  by  a  large  firm,  through  a 
friend  to  both  sides,  to  divide  the  reduction  15  per  cent.,  and  they 
would  give  employment  upon  the  old  conditions.  A  large  delegate 
meeting  was  called  at  Methley,  and,  after  a  long  discussion,  the  pro- 
position was  rejected  by  a  large  majority. 

October    11. — Men  locked    out   received    the    first  week^s   pay^ 
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which  amounted  to  about  48,  each,  and  which  varied  with  the  funds 
from  that  sum  to  as  low  as  lod,  for  one  week.  Of  course  great  pri- 
vation followed,  and  as  manj  as  possible  left  the  district  to  get  work. 
Some  went  out  to  sing,  and  women  and  children  solicited  relief,  and 
were  generally  treated  with  kindness,  and  often  with  liberal  relief. 

October  14. — A  large  meeting  of  colliers  was  held  at  Roth  well, 
2000  to  3000  people  were  present,  when  it  was  agreed  to  submit  all 
differences  to  arbitration,  and  Messrs.  the  Kev.  John  BelL  Vicar  of 
Kothwell,  and  Kural  Dean  of  the  district^  and  J.  H.  Longsden  were 
requested  to  use  their  influence  to  bring  this  about.  At  the  next 
meeting  of  the  coalmasters,  the  services  of  these  gentlemen  were  de- 
clined, on  the  ground  of  their  '  clerical  profession.' 

October  21. — Some  few  gentlemen  who  saw  and  felt  for  the  distress 
of  the  '  locked  out '  ^unilies,  submitted  a  requisition  to  arbitrate. 
This  was  signed  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hook,  Yicar  of  Leeds,  by  magis- 
trates, by  all  the  bankers,  and  some  of  the  principal  merchant  and 
manufacturing  firms  of  Leeds  :  and  they,  expressing  no  opinion  but 
as  to  the  evil  and  danger  resulting  from  this  strike,  respectfully  sug- 
gested to  the  coal  proprietors  the  desirableness  of  putting  to  a  disin- 
terested court  the  various  matters  in  contention,  with  a  view  of  clos- 
ing the  painful  differences  pending  betwixt  masters  as  capitalists,  and 
the  workmen  as  labourers.  To  such  arbitration  the  men  agreed  at 
once,  and  promised  cheerfully  to  abide  the  decision. 

October  28. — The  coalmasters  met  to  consider  the  requisition,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  they  declined,  by  the  following  resolution^ 
which  was  carried  unanimously — *  That  this  meeting  does  not  see  any 
reason  for  entering  upon  arbitration  with  the  miners.'  This  was  tlie 
only  meeting  to  which  the  press  or  public  have  had  access.  At  that 
meeting  a  deputation  of  delegates  were  empowered  to  agree  to  a  re- 
duction of  5  per  cent.,  but  were  refused  admission. 

November  i. — The  distress  of  the  miners  now  became  very  press- 
ing, and  as  the  weather  set  in  severe,  certain  persons  felt  the  necessity 
of  giving  relief  to  the  starving  women  and  children  in  a  more  ex- 
tended and  systematic  way  than  had  been  done  previously.  A  lady 
at  Methley  suggested  the  making  of  soup,  and  this,  as  most  practical, 
was  adopted.  Subscriptions  were  solicited,  and  25Z.  was  raised  for 
relief  in  this  mode.  Meat  was  purchased  at  a  low  price  in  large 
quantities,  all  other  ingredients  were  procured  gratis,  and  the  soup  was 
made  two  or  three  times  per  week  at  Leeds,  Roth  well,  Methley,  Whit- 
wood,  and  Stanley.  At  these  places,  as  centres,  hundreds  of  quarts  of 
wholesome  and  nourishing  soup,  and  bread  along  with  it,  were  distri- 
buted amongst  the  most  needy,  selected  by  the  committees  appointed ; 
and  thus,  doubtless,  many  valuable  lives  were  preserved. 

November  9. — The  Leeds  Co-operative  Flour  and  Provision  Society 
voted  ten  sacks,  of  twenty  stones  each,  best  flour,  for  relief  to  the 
miners.  Others  followed  their  example,  and  several  sacks  more  were 
given — ^baked  free  and  distributed  in  loaves^  according  to  the  necessi- 
ties of  the  applicants  in  districts. 

November  1 1. — A  large  and  most  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  at 
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the  Leeds  Courtrbonse,  when  the  public  passed  resoli^ions  of  support 
to  the  miners  after  their  statement  of  grievances. 

November  i8. — ^A  proposition  was  made  by  the  Leeds  Delegates 
to  the  men  of  Messrs.  Charlesworth's,  at  Rothwell,  to  go  in  at  the  re- 
duction. This  was  done  to  relieve  the  funds,  and  to  test  the  re- 
port that  they  were  failing.  A  large  meeting  was  called,  and  the 
men  unanimously  refused  to  go  in. 

November  26. — Messrs.  Garsides,  of  Leeds,  made  a  proposition  to  a 
friend  engaged  in  the  trade,  that  if  their  men  would  work,  they 
would  come  to  terms  on  a  7^  reduction,  and  give  up  bye-laws,  and  all 
declarations  required.  The  men  agreed  to  this  proposition  at  onoe  ; 
and  this  was  the  first  break-^owu  of  the  '  lock  out.' 

November  27,  Saturday.-^  Messrs.  Joshua  Bowers  and  Sons  made 
the  same  pro|)08ition  to  the  same  gentleman  (R.  M.  Garter,  Esq.)  in 
writing.  This  was  immediately  forwarded  to  Messrs.  Bowers'  men, 
at  Allerton,  was  discussed  and  agreed  to  by  them,  and  signed  by  their 
delegates  that  afternoon.  These  being  large  employers,  it  brought 
the  strike  and  lock-out  to  an  end.  Gn  Monday,  Uie  29th,  the  terms 
were  ratified,  and  on  the  3rd  December  the  masters  met,  and  gave  up 
the  *  lockout,'  on  a  reduction  of  7^  per  cent.,  and  no  signing  on  the 
part  of  the  men.  The  strike  thus  ended,  after  a  severe  struggle  of 
thirty  weeks,  and  six- weeks  '  lock-out.'  For  several  days  little  wajs 
done,  but  revise  price-lists  and  scales,  and,  in  many  oases,  considerable 
modifications  in  favour  of  the  men  were  obtained,  so  that  the  reduc- 
tion is  really  less  than  7  ^  on  the  whole ;  and  in  many  cases  most 
objectionable  bye-laws  are  set  asida 

It  will  thus  be  seen  (if  these  statements  be  true),  ist.  That  the  men 
did  not  originate  this  strike.  2ndly.  That  the  proposed  reduction  by 
the  masters  caused  the  whole  contention,  and  the  men's  union  in 
consequence.  3rdly.  That  the  men  did  all  they  could  by  proposing 
arbitration,  and  by  deputations,  to  reason  and  arrange  terms,  and 
that  the  masters  uniformly  rejected  all  and  every  proposition  to 
reason,  arrange,  or  modify.  4thly.  That  the  men  acted  peaceably  and 
successfully,  and  that  the  masters'  union  fedled  in  their  object,  and 
gave  up  entirely  the  objectionable  conditions  of  signing  declarations 
and  bye- laws.  It  is  most  important  that  these  facts  should  be  placed 
beyond  dispute,  as  they  have  been  much  misrepresented,  and  even  the 
veiy  reverse  affirmed. 

For  a  proper  understanding  of  the  rationale  of  the  strike  it  would 
be  necessary  to  detail  the  operation,  causes,  and  objects  of  the  masters 
and  men,  and  how  the  public  acted  in  relation  to  both  ;  time  and 
space  will,  however,  prohibit  the  latter,  and  the  masters'  union's 
secretary  refused  to  reply  to  two  communications  respectfully  request- 
ing information.  Both  masters  and  men  made  public  statements. 
The  men  by  a  list  of  prices  (see  the  list)  showed  that  there  were  no 
substantial  grounds  for  a  reduction  of  their  wages  j  and  the  masters 
affirmed  the  trade  was  not  paying,  aud  hence  the  necessity  of  a  reduc- 
tion. According  to  the  men's  statements,  coal  was  in  March,  1858,  62 
per  cent,  higher  than  in  1852,  and  wages  but  25  to  30  percent,  higher. 
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To  tliis  the  masters  did  not  officiallj  reply,  but  the  practice  of  the 
trade  at  the  time  was  to  give  overweights  to  the  extent  of  3,  4,  or 
eren  5  cwts.  per  ton  to  the  purchasers  of  boat  loads.  The  masters' 
union  maintained  the  list  price,  but  the  members  broke  its  spirit  bj 
giving  overweighta  This,  as  it  created  no  real  demand,  seriously 
reduced  profits,  and  as  expenses  oould  not  be  reduced,  they  fell  upon 
wages.  This  was  clearly  a  mistake  :  the  remedy  should  have  been  in 
correcting  the  form  of  the  evil,  yul,  the  practice  of  overweights, 
which  benefited  only  the  middleman  and  retailer,  for  the  public  ob^ 
tained  no  corresponding  reduction  (see  list).  The  strike  being  a  fact, 
both  masters  and  men  did  all  they  oould  to  reduce  each  other  (not  to 
reason,  but)  to  submission.  The  masters  published  lists  of  men,* 
name,  and  number,  on  strike,  and  requested  that  such  men  should  not 
be  employed  at  other  pit&  In  some  instances  they  got  men  dis- 
charged from  casual  jobs.  They  prohibited  parish  relief  to  turn-outs. 
They  discharged  hundreds  of  &milies  from  their  houses,  gardens,  and 
pigsties  ;  they  endeavoured  to  obtain  other  men,  but  most  signally 
failed,  nor  could  they  prooure  coal  from  other  districts  to  supply  their 
requirements.  Indeed,  some  of  the  masters  since  the  strike,  declared 
they  were  fairly  beat  by  the  unexpected  firmness  and  unanimity  of 
the  resistance  they  had  met  with. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  men  tried  (and  with  success  generally)  to 
induce  other  men  not  to  work  at  the  reduction,  or  to  subvert  their 
labour.  They  removed  (in  one  instance  known,  200  men  out  of  300 
had  obtained  work  elsewhere)  into  other  districts,  which  were  well 
employed  in  consequence  of  the  strike ;  they  got  other  jobs  where 
possible  ;  solicited  relief  from  other  miners  and  the  public ;  and  sub- 
mitted to  starvation,  cold,  and  overcrowding  in  each  other's  houses, 
with  a  degree  of  patience  and  firmness  never  excelled,  if  equalled. 
Their  sufferings  were  very  severe,  especially  in  November ;  but  few 
or  none  yielded.  The  women  and  wives  of  the  miners  were  the 
strongest  supporters  of  the  strike  ;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  heaviest 
punishment  fell  upon  them  and  their  children,  yet  they  were  the  most 
firm  in  resistance.  The  peace  and  order  maintained  in  the  district 
were  truly  wonderful ;  two  or  three  cases  of  intimidation  or  violence 
occurred,  but  the  average  of  crime,  or  breach  of  law,  was  not  at  all 
increased  during  the  strike. 

The  public  did  not  at  first  take  much  interest,  but  as  the  strike 
went  on,  it  deepened,  and  during  the  '  lock-out'  people  gave  freely  to 
the  strike  and  soup  funds,  and  rather  increased  with  the  time  than 
otherwisct  About  one-sixth  of  the  men's  funds  were  officially  ac- 
knowledged from  the  public,  independent  of  a  liberal  private  relief 

As  the  coalmasters  admitted  '  that  the  final  issue  of  the  struggle 
was  in  some  degree  in  the  hands  of  the  public,'  and  as  they  '  entreated 


*  A  list  of  276  men  thus  '  tabood '  is  in  the  writer  s  possession. 
.  t  Public  subscripUoos  for  the  weeks  ending  Oct.  19,  170/.  ;  Oct.  14,  150^;  Nov. 
I,  160I. ;  Nov.  8,  180/.     For  the  month,  671/. — Leedt  Mercury^  Nov.  16,  1859. 
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the  kind-liearted'  not  to  be  misled  '  by  the  false  and  garbled  state- 
ments of  demagogues  and  stump  orators,  who  for  interested  motives 
are  endeavouring  to  lead  the  colliers  astray,  to  their  own  ultimate 
ruin,'  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  allude  to  the  fact,  that  the 
popular  voice  was  almost  entirely  on  the  side  of  the  mineni — ^proving 
that  the  public  did  not  begrudge  nor  require  that  the  earnings  of 
these  men  should  be  reduced  in  the  slightest  As  instances  of  popular 
sympathy,  it  may  be  named  that  a  few  gentlemen,  who  disapproved 
of  the  strike,  promised  to  maintain  the  soup  fund  so  long  as  the  lock- 
out lasted.  One  individual  case  ought  not  to  pass  away  without 
record : — An  aged  female,  above  seventy,  pensioned  comfortably  on 
account  of  her  age,  obtained  work  which  yielded  28,  6d.  weekly,  and 
sent  it  to  the  soup  fund,  withholding  her  name.  As  the  paragraph, 
quoted  by  masters,  about  interested  demagogues  misleading  the  men, 
gives  a  definite  authority  to  a  very  common  opinion,  it  is  worthy  of 
consideration  how  far  it  is  deserved  in  relation  to  this  strike,  and 
to  the  facts  of  such  cases  in  general. 

As  the  cause  of  the  strike  was  in  the  masters'  reduction,  no  one  had 
anjrthing  to  do  with  misleading  the  men  into  it.  The  men  unani- 
mously resolved  to  resist,  and  after  that  appointed  delegates^  two  from 
each  pit,  to  propose  unity  in  mode  of  operation.  During  the  thirty 
weeks  of  the  strike,  with  only  one  exception,  all  engaged  in  the  affiur 
were  working  colliers.  They  had  no  leaders ;  their  executive  were 
but  followers,  and  acted  as  directed  to  do  by  the  bidding  of  the  majo- 
rity. And  though  working  in  two  separate  and  independent  districts, 
and  each  conducting  their  own  operations  distinctly,  yet  so  unani- 
mously did  they  act,  according  to  the  necessary  circumstances,  that  little 
or  no  difference  ever  arose  betwixt  either  committees,  delegates,  or 
members  of  the  union.  The  men,  notoriously  jealous  of  each  other, 
do  not  now,  after  the  strike,  even  hint  at  being  misled,  or  blame  thel 
delegates  or  officials  for  their  proceedings.  If  fault  be  found,  it  is 
rather  the  other  way. 

As  the  men  so  unanimously  deferred  to  the  direction  of  the  delegates, 
these  were  much  blamed  in  consequence,  as  though  they  were  mis- 
leading. The  facts,  however,  were  just  the  reverse.  As  this  subject 
is  much  misrepresented,  and  worthy  of  being  understood  correctly,  it 
should  be  known  that  the  delegates  were  appointed  monthly,  and 
selected  by  the  men  entirely  from  among  themselves.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  conducting  their  business,  the  men  did  not  select  the  *  roughs.' 
The  very  best  of  their  class  were  chosen — men  who  thought,  and  who 
could  speak — in  some  instances,  with  ability  and  power  rarely  equalled* 
Most  of  these  were  the  intelligent  Sunday-school  teachers,  the  local 
preacher,  officer  of  the  sick  society,  order,  or  lodge,  or  a  well-known 
teetotal  advocate.  That  these  men  did  not  abuse  their  duty  may  be 
judged  by  the  sobriety,  order,  and  peace  maintained  through  the  pain- 
ful sufferings  they  endured.  The  duty  of  delegate  was  very  onerous, 
and  often  exceedingly  unpleasant.  They  were  required  to  be  con- 
stantly at   their  post,  either  at  home   or  away,  collecting,  paying. 
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4K)nductiDg,  and  correctiDg ;  and,  whatever  they  did,  certain  to  be 
blamed  and  found  fault  with  by  either  masters  or  men.  As  thus 
engaged,  and  not  permitted  by  order  to  obtain  work  as  others  did,  it 
was  proposed  to  pay  the  delegates  25*.  per  week  for  their  services. 
Upon  this  proposition  these  *  interested'  men  met,  and  unanimously 
refused  the  offer,  but  agreed  *  to  share  penny  for  penny  with  the  rest.' 
This  was  from  loc^  to  4*.  weekly !  and  thus  their  *  motives'  may  be 
judged  so  far  as  pecuniary  interest  is  concerned ;  not  deserving  the 
odium  so  often  thrown  upon  them,  as  living  riotously  and  sump- 
tuously ;  *  robbing  the  poor  dupes  out  of  their  scanty  pittances,'  <fec,  &c. 
It  is  only  charitable  to  suppose  the  *  vilifiers'  of  these  delegates  are 
utterly  ignorant  of  the  reality,  otherwise  another  name  would  be  only 
deserving.  The  means  of  knowing  the  truth  being  easy  of  attainment, 
makes  it  still  more  unjustifiable  that  gentlemen,  whose  position  in 
general  entitles  them  to  authority,  should  have  spoken  so  unguardedly 
from  a  prejudiced,  incorrect^  and  unfounded  idea.  The  operatives 
themselves  know  such  assertions  to  be  untrue,  and  hence  such  like 
denunciations  are  not  only  futile,  but  they  actually  strengthen  the 
resolutions  of  the  men  they  are  supposed  to  shake.  Those  who  know, 
and  have  mingled  with  these  delegates,  find  that  they  are  rather  diffi- 
dent in  their  power  than  otherwise,  and  rather  prone  to  shrink  from^ 
than  abuse  their  place  or  position ;  and,  in  fact,  that  these  men  were 
the  last  to  strike  and  the  first  to  concede.  In  future,  justice  will  be 
done  to  these  erroneously  blamed  men — at  present,  the  hct»  are 
most  earnestly  submitted  for  fair  consideration. 

Perhaps  much  of  the  public  prejudice  against  the  leaders  arises 
from  the  erroneous,  garbled,  and  incorrect  aspect  the  press  has  in 
many  instances  placed  before  theoL  The  press,  representing  gene* 
i^ly  the  interests  of  the  capitalists,  and  almost  entirely  in  their 
hands,  it  is  painful  to  see — with  a  few  honourable  exceptions — how 
unjustly  and  unfairly  the  motives,  objects,  and  actions  of  the  men 
were  given.  False  statements  were  made,  and  false  inferences  drawn 
from  tacts.  When  truths  were  named,  they  were  so  given  (in  many 
cases  designedly)  as  to  produce  an  inverse  impression.  Facts  were 
habitually  withheld  that  told  against  the  masters,  and  for  the  men; 
and  facts  bearing  the  other  way  most  monstrously  magnified  and 
repeated  (in  one  case  many  times  over,  as  fresh  news).  Not  only  did 
the  '  interested'  press  misrepresent,  but  even  public  and  official  reports 
of  the  greatest  importance  published  the  results  of  this  strike  as 
•actually  the  reverse  of  the  most  notorious  verity.  In  the  report  of 
Commissioner  Tremenheere,  on  the  working  of  the  Mining  Acts,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Home  Secretary,  August  8, 1 859,  he  states,  at  page  44, — •. 
*  That  the  strike  terminated  in  the  Leeds  districts,  the  men  accepting 
the  masters'  terms.'  Other  statements  of  the  Report  are  equally 
incorrect,  and  thus  both  the  public  and  Government  itself  are  misl^ 
by  a  prejudiced,  ex  parte,  one-sided,  and  therefore  inaccurate  aspect 
of  the  case  of  the  poor  colliers. 

Besides  public  and  authorized  addresses,  partLtfans  of  both  sides 
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published  anonymanslj  t>otli  pkoards  and  leilen.  It  wooM  be 
insimctive  to  give  these  in  the  order  of  coming  oat^  mnd  if  ao,  it 
would  be  seen  that  one  side  had  self-^interest,  and  the  other  fidr  plaj 
strongly  evident. 

One  letter  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  :  it  was  puWshed  in  tbe 
Leeds  papers  October  pth,  and  s^ed  '  Philanthropists'  The  writer^ 
not  in  the  trade,  but  praetieally  well  acquainted  witb  it  throu^^ioot, 
in  the  first  place  objected  to  strikes  as  a  sore  evil,  but  defended  the 
course  of  tbe  men,  on  the  ground  of  tbe  especial  harddiips  thecollien^ 
as  a  class,  were  subject  to.  As  a  proof,  it  was  instanced, '  from  Bad- 
cliffe's  table,  that  from  the  nature  o(  the  emplojment,  miners  at 
twenty  years  of  age  suffered  46  per  cent,  more  of  sickness  than  the 
general  average ;  at  thir^  years  of  age  70  per  cent,  more ;  at  forty, 
78  ;  at  fifty,  76  ;  and  at  sixty,  53  per  cent  more  than  generaL  The 
avenge  of  sickness,  firom  twenty  to  sixty  years,  is  95  weeks, 
and  excess  of  67  per  cent,  more  than  general  remits.  The 
General's  Report  also  says  that  more  than  one-third  of  the  miners 
(numbering  better  than  200,000  people)  meet  with  violent  deaths;  and 
it  is  an  undeniable  tttct  that  the  miners  life  lasts  but  27*7  yean,  while 
that  of  the  agricultural  labourer  reaches  42*3.  In  other  words,  i4«rt 
from  sickness,  the  collier's  life  is  shortened  nearly  one^half  from 
the  nature  of  his  employment.'  On  ^is  ground,  therefore,  the  writer 
urged,  the  miner  ought  to  be  well  paid — ^paid  above  tbe  general  average 
-—in  order  to  meet  the  extraordinary  but  necessary  evils  he  is  subject 
to,  and  that  a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  bis  d^eterious  toil  was  most 
desirable.  The  rationale  of  a  reduction  was  urged  as  a  fit  subject  for 
discussion,  and  be  submitted  a  board  of  arbitration  as  a  desirable 
means  of  settling  the  dispute.  This  letter,  containing  as  it  does  tbe 
very  gist  of  all  tbe  men  contended  for,  and  the  strongest  possible 
grounds  in  their  favour,  produced  a  great  feeling,  and  led  to  the 
attempt  of  arbitration  which  was  so  decidedly  refused  October  28tb. 
The  masters  saw  it  was  not '  expedient'  to  comply  with  such  a  requi- 
sition. As  an  instance  of  another  publication — a  large  placard, 
signed  '  Black  Sheep,'  but  written  and  paid  for  by  a  master,  was  very 
extensirely  circulated.  It  began  by  stating  '  the  game  was  up,'  and 
that  the  well-paid  idle  delegates  and  their  leader  in  especial,  would 
be  done  for,  and  could  not  get  their  testimonials  of  houses,  kc^  for 
the  men  now  saw  through  it  al],  and  wouldn't  be  gulled  any  longer. 
They  would  prefer  to  work  at  a  slight  reduction  rather  than  starve 
to  keep  others  in  luxury.'  This  was  a  gross  falsehood,  and  tbe  writer 
knew  it.  It  had,  however,  no  effect ;  the  men  did  not  go  to  work, 
and  did  not  foraike  their  delegates.  In  a  few  days,  however,  the 
game  was  up;  but  it  was  on  the  masters*  side.  The  public  sided 
strongly  with  the  men  in  the  end ;  but  when  the  strike  was  over,  all 
excitement  quickly  subsided,  and  a  complete  calm  followed.  Indeed, 
all  parties  concerned  were  heartily  tired  and  sick  of  the  struggle, 
except  the  press,  who  seemed  to  thrive  and  profit  by  the  excitement. 

The  ostensible  cause  of  this  strike  was  in  the  reduction  of  wage. 
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The  rcUumale  of  that  reduction  oan  only  be  inferred  from  scales  of 
prices  relative  to  wage  and  coal.  The  following  tables  were  published 
at  the  time  to  show  this.  The  firsts  published  by  the  miners,  was 
procured  from  one  of  the  largest  retail  dealers  in  Leeds,  and  was,  as 
requested,  taken  from  his  books,  as  paid  average  prices^  cash  at  the 
pit's  mouth : — 


Per  Ton. 

1850. 

18S4. 

• 

Advance. 

1858. 

Adranoe  oyer  1850. 

2.  BMt  Lofthooae    .... 

a.  AUerton  Main 

5.  Seconds 

4.  Slack 

9.  d. 

3    6 

I    0 

«.  d, 

8    0 

a    6 

60  per  cent. 
Si       „ 

150       „ 

«.  d. 

1    6 
6    6 

i  0 

a    0 

50  nearlj. 
SO 
100 

kftnge   ,   •    . 

14    0 

34    6 

390                 i  ai    0 

a5o 

3    6 

6     !♦ 

97a               1    5    3 

6a*a 

The  masters  never  officially  contradicted  the  above  statements, 
though  the  men  challenged  them  to  do  so,  because  they  were  at  once 
capable  of  proof,  and  their  authority  was  undeniable.  In  the  Man- 
chester {)aper8,  however,  a  master  published  anonymously  the  follow- 
ing table,  stigmatiziDg  the  men*s  as  false  and  deceptive  : — 


Per  Ton. 

From 

Jan^ 

1850. 

Advanced 
1853. 

Advanced 
1853. 

Advanced 
1854. 

Advanced 
1854. 

Bednoed 
1855. 

1 

Bedttced 
18S5. 

1  Price  on 

Oct.  19, 

1858. 

I,  BeetLarae 

Coal    .    J 
a.  Da  Small    . 

3.  Seconds    .    . 

4.  Common  .    . 

5.  Slack    .    .    . 

£  9.  d. 

•    *    4 

056 

04s 
0    3  10 
0    I    3 

Jan.  lat. 
£  9,  d. 

068 

0    5  20 
0    5    a 
040 
0    a    0 

Sept.  lat. 
£  «.  d. 

076 

066 
0    5  10 
049 
0    a    6 

Deo.  lat. 
£  «.  d. 

084 

076 
068 
049 
0    a    6 

Jan.9fth. 
£  «.  d. 

089 

076 

Sold  none 

050 

0    a    6 

May  lat. 
£  9,  d. 

084 

0    7    6 

0  i  s 

040 

0    I    8 

Oct.  9th. 
£  •.  d. 

076 

068 

0  i  i 
040 

0    I    8 

£  9,  d, 
076 
068 

0  i  '5 
040 
016 

• 

I     «    4 

1    3    8 

1    7    1 

199     139 

I    6  II 

I  i  3 

1  i  I 

043 

0    4    H 

0    5    i 

0    5  "♦  0    S  "* 

0    S    4* 

0    5    of 

0     5     O'l 

It  will  be  perceived  that  there  are  two  important  diiSerences  in  the 
tables.  The  lirst  does  not  give  the  price  in  1854  so  high  by  gcL 
per  ton  as  the  master  does ;  and  in  the  second  table  it  will  be  per- 
ceived the  price  is  much  higher  than  in  the  men's  for  the  year  1850, 
first  column  in  each.  The  fiftct  is,  the  men's  table,  in  order  to  be  cor- 
rect, goes  rather  under  than  over  the  iBuct,  giving  the  average  for  that 
year,  and  not  the  highest  point ;  while  the  master's  table,  in  order  to 
disturb  the  averages,  gives  in  the  first  column,  not  as  it  should  have 
done,  the  cost,  but  the  retail  price.*  The  other  difi*erences, 
slight    in   reality,   may  be  explained   from   the   fact  that  one   is 


.  *  A  correclioD  of  this  table  was  sent  to  the  Manchester  papers,  but  of  course  wai 
refused  publication  by  them. 
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fi-uned  for  a,  local  plftce  (probably  WliitvoocI),  and  in  tin  otiier  a 
general  average  is  given  for  Leeds,  the  largest  market.  In  order  to 
■how  the  truth  of  this  explanation,  we  will  give  Ihe  retail  prices  as 
■old  to  the  pablic  at  the  coal  wharfe,  farulahed  by  s  gentleman  not  in 
the  trade,  from  his  hooaehold  reoeipta  : — 


F«Tin^-C«k. 

.8)1. 

■  »«. 

AdTWa 

18(S. 

B*dMi«. 

UnM* 

onriSii. 

i.LofthDu.  .alBMlr.cn 

£  ,.  d. 

I'i: 

£  •.  d. 

M  •.  d 

ill 

£  ,.  d. 

£  ,.d. 

I    e» 

■  11 1 

<>»    4 

1   B  e 

B    1    8 

o    )    S 

«    (    Ho    I    9* 

•    •    1 

-  I   ■* 

"   »   * 

Waces. — Prieeg  of  Coal  Gating  and  Straight  Work  at  Seven  of  th* 
Priiteipal  CoUteriei  in  the  Wakeftld  and  MttMeg  JXatrict  in 
1853  and  1854-8,    {Furnished  (y  a  Workman.) 


iSjl. 

.»«*.             |B-*.cedp™..Ss».| 

Blni(falw()ck!l              |St»iflitwi>H[l 

G-t^l   p»T-d. 

G^ 

perTuil.  lOrtUng     prr  Y«d. 

Bad. 

B«M 

S«d.,B«rf'P^"' 

End. 

»»d 

r.  rf. 

Kipp"       "^^ 

oiol 

110 

.<i| 

>   4 

»  rt 

^ssr  r^^- 

=    7i 

«i*A 

■  a 

1  e 

•  »t 

■  » 

«-%  '"■^°''- 

g>e 

>     St 

<  » 

I  e 

ei> 

I    8 

■    * 

-^'-^  v^ 

0  e) 

.11) 

1   I 

1  1 

•    91 

<  » 

I    4 

""W^-  E:^^* 

-    Si 

1    !l 

I  11 

am 

•  rt 

I    9t 

{^SSUiS-} 

oig 

■• 

I    •>) 

1  4 

t  4 

-«i  1 .  i*l .  . 

H^"              '*"■ 

...  .  .].  . 

B    71 

■" 

1    9 

1  1- 

[A  m&u  can  get  about  3§  tons  per  daj  for  five  days  per  week  the 
year  round,  and  thus  eamings  may  be  judged  accordmgly.] 

It  will  be  Been,  if  these  tables  are  correct,  that  household,  the  most 
used  coal,  rose  from  5«,  to  8«.  gd.  per  ton,  while  wages  roee  only  2^ 
per  ton  !  At  the  reduced  scnle  of  1858,  this  coal  wbs  still  at.  6d.  per 
ton  higher  than  in  1853.  'Why,  then,'  paid  the  men,  'should  we  be 
reduced  i  ^<^.  per  ton  from  our  wages  T  To  this  masters  said  the  cost 
of  vorkiog  had  increased ;  and  to  this  the  men  replied,  not  in  so 
great  a  ratio  as  production  from  improved  machinery,  facilities,  and 
■lafety.  Other  considerable  discrepancies  also  arose,  jiarlicularly  in 
the  amount  of  wages  the  men  could  obtain.  £ach  side  published 
ezceptionnl  cases  ;  and  as  ia  the  ooal,  working-price,  time,  scale,  skill| 
and  power  are  exceedingly  varying  and  fluctuating,  so  the  results 
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instanced  varied  accordingly.  One  master  offered  to  prove  (and  pro- 
duce his  books)  that  at  the  Methley  pits  his  men  averaged  59.  and 
68,  per  day ;  and  the  men  offered  to  prove,  at  another  pit  of  his  at 
Wakefield,  that  they  could  not  average  more  than  30.  or  48,  Another 
master  furnished  the  actual  earning  of  men  named  at  63.  2\d,  per  day. 
To  this  the  men  replied,  those  were  picked  cases  and  at  picked  times, 
and  published  lists  of  other  men,  which  proved  by  their  wage  papers 
that  for  ten  and  twelve  hours*  work  they  did  not  earn  more  than 
3«.  4^d.  per  day ;  and  in  another  case,  two  men  for  six  weeks  had  only 
obtained  i«.  lo^d.  per  day.  As  far  as  I  can  learn,  at  the  then  scale, 
miners  cannot  average  by  the  year  more  than  48,  per  man  and  live. 

Another,  and  perhaps  the  principal  cause  of  the  strike  was,  as 
masters  said,  *  Who  were  to  be  the  roasters  Y  For  several  years  pre- 
viously, proprietors  had  been  gradually  introducing  into  the  working 
of  their  pits  codes  of  bye-laws,  which  they  affirmed  were  necessary, 
and  in  many  cases  imperatively  forced  upon  them  by  the  ill-conduct  of 
the  men  themselves.  Now,  it  seems  advisable  that  rules  fot 
working  and  regulations  for  the  comfort  and  well-being  of  both 
masters  and  men  should  be  instituted ;  and  if  this  was  the 
only  guiding  principle  in  action,  should  be  enforced  rigidly  for  the 
general  good.  The  men,  however,  complained  that  these  bye-laws 
were  made  by  the  masters  alone,  and  were  for  their  own 
personal  and  pecuniary  advantage,  irrespective,  and  in  many  cases 
subversive,  of  the  interest,  comfort,  and  well-being  of  the  men. 
These  bye-laws  were  also,  and  are  still,  enforceable  by  the  magistrates, 
among  whom  the  mastera  sat,  and  adjudicated  in  their  own  cases. 
Bye-laws  being  enforceable  by  discharge,  severe  fine,  and  imprison- 
ment,  we  can,  without  going  into  any  mystery  in  human  nature,  easily 
suppose  abuses  would  arise  in  this  self  and  one-sided  legislation. 
That  abuses  did  occur  should  be  made  clear.  The  following  are  a  few 
extracts  from  copies  of  these  bye-laws,  printed  by  the  several 
employers  for  themselves,  and  who  charged  an  exorbitant  price  for 
them  when  furnished  to  the  men  for  their  guidance  * — 

'  Any  person  being  behind  time,  smoking  during  working  hours, 
neglecting  work,  or  in  any  other  way  misconducting  himself,  will  be 
fined,  dismissed,  or  taken  before  a  magistrate.  Any  miner  or  other 
workman  who  neglects  or  absents  himself  from  work,  unless  prevented 
by  sickness  or  accident,  of  which  he  shall  fumish  the  agent  with  a 
medical  certificate  as  proof,  will  be  fined  is.  per  day  for  absence,  and 
on  Saturday  a  fine  of  28,  will  be  levied.  A  fine  of  is,  will  be  levied 
to  every  miner,  hurrier,  or  other  workman  who  ascends  the  pit  before 
two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  unless  compelled  by  sickness  or  accident, 
of  which  he  shall  acquaint  a  deputy  or  under-viewer,  who  shall  give 
an  order  to  ascend  if  requisite.' 

Now,  did  these  laws  apply  to  men  who  were  paid  a  fixed  sum,  by 
day  or  week,  they  would  be  reasonable,  (if  harsh),  but  the  miner  is 
paid  only  for  what  coal  he  gets.  In  another  case,  '  all  men  employed 
at  this  colliery  shall  pay  2d.  per  week,  and  boys  id,  per  week  to  the 
Accident  Fund,  of  which  the  owner  shall  be  treasurer/    Now  this 
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owner  rendered  no  aooonnt  of  tlie  fond  so  stopped  from  the  men's 
;virBge8,  but  administered  it  at  pleasure.  Again,  *  the  agent  shall  levy 
a  ^e  of  not  exceeding  io«.  nor  less  than  i«.  for  a  breach  of  any  of 
the  foregoing  rules,  orders,  and  conditions,  and  for  flagrant  disobe- 
dience or  misconduct^  the  offender  may  be  fined,  immediatdj  dis- 
missed, or  taken  before  the  magistrates.*  In  this  case,  all  fines  went 
into  the  owner^s  own  pocket. 

It  will  thus  be  easD j  seen,  that  the  master  and  agent,  being  irre> 
sponsible,  could  easily  stretch  the  self-made  '  laws,  orders^  or  conditions^ 
into  anything,  and  in  any  way,  and  such  has  often,  very  often,  been  the 
fact  Cases  are  numerous,  and  could  easily  be  proved ;  and  the  men 
had  no  counter-action,  but  to  give  a  fortnight's  notice  to  leave.  For 
the  master,  on  the  other  hand,  there  was  no  '  instant*  dismissal,  fine^ 
or  imprisonment. 

The  unwritten  laws  and  customs  were  still  more  oppressive.  Sup* 
pose  a  man  left  a  mine  (however  adequate  his  motive),  by  arrange- 
ment amongst  themselves,  the  '  owners*  do  '  not  employ  each  others 
men  without  note  or  clearance  papers  ;*  and  these  might,  nay  were, 
and  are  yet  withheld  at  pleasure,  or  they  are  privately  marked  or 
noticed,  so  that  a  troublesome  man  can  easily  be  cut  out  of  work, 
and  prohibited  his  habitual  mode  of  living.  That  this  is  not  an  ima- 
ginary idea,  can  be  proved.  One  man  who  had  worked  24  years  for 
one  firm,  and  who  was  noticed  to  quit,  because  he  oppoeed  a  reduc- 
tion, was  turned  away  four  times  in  one  month  (after  he  had  served 
his  notice)  from  other  masters,  under  whom  he  had  obtained  employ- 
ment ;  the  reason  given  was,  that  he  had  been  '  r^)orted.*  Worse 
than  this,  one  poor  man,  a  sober,  intelligent,  and  industrious  '  dele- 
gate* was  so  discharged,  and  so  kept  out  of  work  after  the  strike^ 
that  in  the  end,  his  large  family  bemg  in  need,  he  went  and  drowned 
himself  in  despair.  This,  too,  is  no  fiction ;  it  occurred  this  year,  and 
within  20  miles  of  this  plao& 

Another  unwritten  rule  is,  '  that  all  corves  not  full,  or  not  dean, 
shall  be  forfeited,'  and  as  this  is  entirely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  viewer, 
the  men  declare  they  are  thus  cheated  wil^lly  day  by  day,  and 
that  this  *  mott/  system  alone  defrauds  them  out  of  thousands  of 
pounds  per  year.  Besides  all  this,  the  steward  has  his  perquisites 
and  privilegea  The  men  have  to  buy  candles  of  him,  and  pay  i^ 
or  2{L  per  lb.  above  the  market  price  for  them,  or  they  are  turned 
away,  put  to  bad  work,  or  have  inferior  tools  given  them.  To  speak 
is  to  be  fined,  and  to  murmur  or  complain  is  to  be  dischai^ged,  and 
to  be  marked  accordingly.  These  are  some  of  the  men's  grievances^ 
which  growing,  no  wonder  they  will  strike  against  when  they  can ; 
nor  should  it  be  overlooked,  that  in  many  instances,  several  of  these 
objectionable  bye-laws  have  been  either  greatly  modified,  or  altogether 
rescinded  since  and  in  consequence  of  this  strike^ 

It  may  not  now  be  out  of  place  to  ask — What  did  this  strike  cost 
the  men,  the  masters,  and  the  public,  in  a  monetary  or  economic 
aspect )  The  following  estimate  is  made,  in  many  cases  imperfect,  from 
having  no  data,  in  other  cases  it  is  official,  and  may  be  relied  upon. 
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BY  LOSS.               £  s,  d.       £       $.  d. 

600  men  out  on  Btrike,      30  weeks  at  24$,   .     .  11,600  o  o 

100  youths  and  boys  ditto    30        „       lot.   .     •  3«ooo  o  o 

^600  men        lock-outs,           6        „       149.    .     .  18,720  o  o 

800  youths  and  boys  ditto     6        „        io«.    .     .  ^1400  o  o — 45,720    o    o 

Lost  on  men's  subscriptions 8,005  4  ' 

„      public         „            1,561  16  1—  9,567    o     3 

Lost  by  masters,  say  20  per  cent,  on  wages      .    •  9*144  o  o 

20  per  cent.  do.  for  wear-rents  and  Iors  of  capital  do.  9»  1 44  o  o — 18, 288    o    o 

Loss  by  money  |)aid  to  masters  struck  agamst— )  ,  ^^  ^  ^^ 

one  had  80/ and  another  35Z.  per  week— say  J  ^*°^  ®  0—0,000    o    o 
Loss  to  public  subscriptions  not  registered    .     .     . 
•Loss  ditto  for  advanced  coal  from  scarcity    .     .     . 
Loss  from  sickness,  death,  &c.,  fh>m  overcrowding  ) 

and  starvation  .     .     .     .    • ) 

\ 

£100,000    o    o 

Added  to  which,  we  have  ill-will,  and  bad  feeling,  and  jealousy 
rife  on  both  sides;  while  sickness,  weakness,  and  death  have  been 
unusually  prevalent  in  the  locality,  which  nurses  and  surgeons  say, 
are  to  be  attributed  to  the  privations  the  people  experienced  from 
this  fearful  contention.  We  leave  it  now  to  a  certain  school  of  poli- 
tical economy,  under  whose  doctrines  strikes  are  inevitable,  td  give 
us  the  per  contra  advantage. 

The  preceding  statement  of  facts  will  induce  one  or  two  affirma- 
tions, and  necessarily  a  very  few  inferences  to  be  derived  from  them  : 

1st.  That  in  this  instance  the  capitalists  banded  together,  artificially 
to  raise  the  price  of  coal,  and  to  reduce  ihe  price  of  labour;  and  I 
infer  that  in  proportion  to  the  validity  of  their  grounds,  they  buc- 
oeeded  and  &iled  in  both  instances.    • 

2ndly.  That  this  strike  was  positively  forced  upon  the  labourers,  and 
was  imperative  to  their  self-existence.  That  the  men  went  unwil- 
lingly into  it,  kept  it  up  firmly,  and  quitted  it  with  alacrity,  as  soon 
as  possible.  That  it  was  eminently  advantageous  to  the  colliers  in 
the  result ;  and  was  conducted  in  a  most  praiseworthy  mode,  in  peace, 
order,  and  sobriety. 

3rdly.  Generally,  I  infer,  that  unions  for  the  object  of  the  proper 
regulations  of  capital  and  labour  are  sound  and  advisable  on  both 
sides;  but  that  a  one-sided  or  'unregulated  combination'  is  a  great 
evil,  and  therefore,  that  unions  had  better  be  publicly  recognised, 
and  their  funds  legalized  by  rules  enforceable  by  law. 

4thly.  That  strikes  and  combinations  are  inevitable  in  the  present 
relations  of  capital  and  labour,  and  are  the  natural  and  necessaty 
results  of  it  That  with  the  growth  of  our  present  arrangements, 
strikes  will  be  still  more  common,  extensive,  costly,  and  &tal  to 
economic  success. 

5thly.  On  economic  grounds  alone,  I  infer  it  will  be  found  necessary 
to  institute  some  better  mode  of  settling  the  difierences  which  will 
arise ;  and  that  Courts  of  Arbitration  would  be  a  fitting  and  proper 
mode  of  settling  such  disputes ;  and 

Lastly.  I  infer  that  the  best  possible  mode  of  ending  all  these  difie- 
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rences  would  be  to  amalgamate  practically  the  now  divided  interests  of 
capital  and  labour ;  then  the  workman  would  feel  he  obtained  his  fiiir 
share  of  the  product  of  labour,  and  then  the  capitalist  would  receive 
in  peace  his  equitable  proportion.  In  this  way  labour  and  intellect 
would  have  the  highest  stimulus  to  exertion,  wealth  would  be  in- 
creased incalculably,  and  capital  would  have  a  certain  guarantee  for 
the  enjoyment  of  its  rapid  accumulation.  That  this  may  be  the  case, 
I  have  endeavoured  to  place  before  this  Association  a  few  fisicts  and 
evils  of  one  strike. 

[November,  1859. — On  representation  of  the  colliers,  who  have 
always  said  the  reduction  was  not  fair,  a  general  advance  of  7^  to  10 
per  cent,  took  place  in  the  district,  so  that  wages  are  as  high,  and 
even  higher  than  before,  and  yet  coals  are  now  selling  at  6d.  per  ton 
less  than  in  1858.  We  may  fairly  infer,  therefore,  that  no  reduction 
should  then  have  been  attempted.] 


The  Chain  and  Tracemakers  of  Cradley  Heath  and  its  Vicinity 
and  their  Employers:  or  Union  and  Disunion,  and  their 
Consequences,    By  Noah  Forrest,  a  Cliainmaker. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1844,  and  for  some  time  previous,  the 
net  average  wages  of  the  men  mentioned  above  were  about  los.  The 
women  and  children  about  59.  There  were  about  twenty  masters  at 
that  time.  About  half  of  them  paid  ready  money,  and  the  others 
in  goods,  charged  for  exorbitantly  high.  The  former  complained  that 
they  could  not  trade  with  the  latter,  and  must  give  less  or  become 
trucksters  too.  Had  they  paid  less,  it  was  known  from  past  expe- 
rience that  the  trucksters  would  have  done  so  as  well,  and  this  was 
told  them,  and  they  said  it  was  true,  and  they  did  not  wish  that ;  our 
wages  were  too  low  already,  and  we  had  better  try  to  put  down  truck* 
They  could  not  do  it  themselves,  but  we  could  with  their  assistance, 
which  they  said  they  would  give.  But  the  men  were  disunited,  and 
many  in  a  state  of  despondency ;  life  was  to  them  a  burden ;  it  was 
difficult  to  arouse  them  at  first — they  were  hopeless.  A  few  of  the 
more  intelligent  were,  however,  determined  to  make  some  special 
and  united  effort.  They  got  a  formal  meeting  amongst  themselves, 
and  there  agreed  to  call  a  general  one  of  the  whole  trade.  This  was 
to  be  effected  by  two  delegates  waiting  on  each  man  in  the  trade,  and 
inviting  him  to  attend,  and  pointing  out  the  objects  of  the  meeting. 
The  meeting  took  place,  and  it  was  decided  that  a  fortnight's  notice 
should  be  given  to  the  principal  truckster  that  his  men  would  require 
cash  for  all  work  they  may  make  for  him  after  the  expii^tion  of  the 
term  of  the  said  notice.  He  would  not  consent  to  it.  His  men 
ceased  to  work  for  him.  As  many  as  could,  got  work  elsewhere  ;  such 
as  could  not  do  that,  were  supported  by  a  levy  of  6d.  from  each 
man  at  work,  and  by  contributions  from  the  cash-paying  masters  and 
other  tradesmen  in  the  neighbourhood.     After  about  three  months' 
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strike,  he  agreed  to  pay  cash,  and  the  next  principal  tmckster  was 
noticed  in  a  similar  manner,  and  with  similar  results.  The  smaller 
trucksters  were  then  taken  several  at  a  time,  till  all  track  was  put  a 
stop  to  as  far  as  our  trade  was  concerned,  some  of  the  trucksters  diem- 
selves  seeming  as  well  satisfied  about  it  as  ourselves  after  the  struggle 
was  over ;  nor  has  the  system  been  re-imposed  to  this  day.  Truck 
being  thus  aboliahed^  an  inquiry  was  instituted  into  the  prices  paid 
by  the  different  firms.  It  was  discovered  that  some  paid  lo  percent, 
less  than  others  for  some  kinds  of  work.  The  firm  paying  lowest 
was  noticed  to  pay  a  similar  price  to  the  highest  paid.  They  would 
not  consent  at  first.  A  strike  took  place,  wliich  was  supported  as 
above  described  in  case  of  truck.  In  shorty  this  method  answered  as 
well  to  improve  the  prices  as  to  put  down  truck,  and  was  resorted  to 
till  1847,  ^hen  the  prices  were  much  more  than  double  what  they 
had  been  in  1844.  Indeed,  we  were  then  as  comfortable  as  working- 
men  may  reasonably  expect  to  be.  The  steady  and  industrious  fami* 
lies  in  which  there  were  few  unable  to  work,  laid  by  sufficient  to  keep 
them,  with  an  ordinary  amount  of  toil,  from  want  through  the  fear- 
fully trying  times  that  have  since  intervened.  The  spendthrifts  did 
then  as  spendthrifts  always  do,  viz.,  the  more  they  earned,  the  more 
they  drank,  and  were  the  first  to  give  over  paying  to  their  trade 
society.  When  applied  to  for  money,  they  would  say — *  What  do  you 
want  with  money  now  ;  we  have  got  a  good  price,  and  plenty  of 
work  ;  there  is  no  need  of  money  now.*  They  were  told,  if  trade  be- 
came slack  they  would  need  money  to  support  them,  without  sub- 
mitting to  lower  prices  in  order  to  obtain  work.  But  they  heeded 
not  the  voice  of  warning,  and  others  learning  that  these  characters 
were  not  contributing,  ceased  their  payments  likewise.  The  conse- 
quence was,  that  when  trade  became  slack,  there  was  no  money  to  sup- 
port the  number  who  could  not  get  work.  The  men  began  again  to 
Submit  to  low  prices,  and  to  blame  each  other  as  aforetime ;  the  managers 
who  had  warned  them  coming  in  for  a  full  share.  The  union  was 
broken  up,  the  writer,  for  one,  resolving  never  to  have  a  hand  in 
forming  another.  Perhaps  the  writer  may  as  well  state  here  that 
he  never  regarded  trades*  unions  per  «6  as  a  positive  good,  but  as 
good  in  the  same  sense  as  a  standing  army,  or  as  vaccination 
to  prevent  small-pox — i.«.  a  less  evil  adopted  to  prevent  a  greater. 
But  to  resume  the  narrative.  Low  prices  became  the  order  of  the  day 
again  ;  misery,  of  course,  was  again  the  chainmakers*  lot.  They  en- 
treated their  former  managers  to  come  and  get  them  united—they  refused. 
The  men  attempted  it  themselves,  but  failed,  and  attempted  and  fiiiled 
again  several  times  from  1 851  to  1858.  During  the  interval  between 
those  dates,  except  a  few  months  in  1854,  the  prices  were  very  low ; 
even  the  Russian  war,  which  brought  us  plenty  of  work,  caused  no 
improvement  in  the  price.  The  present  manager,  Mr.  Homer,  was  re- 
commended to  the  trade  by  one  of  the  former  managers,  who  could  see 
no  hope  of  any  improvement  unless  the  men  unitedly  demanded  it,  which 
they  have  done,  and  have  secured  and  enjoyed  one  advance  several 
months,  and  have  now  nearly  obtained  another.     But  even  now  their 
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wages  are  30  per  cent,  lees  than  iu  1857.  The  writer  fimeies  tki 
details  clearly  show  the  connexion  betwixt  union  and  good  prioea» 
and  the  contrary.  He  is  aware  that  to  force  np  prices  extravagantly 
high  is  anwise  as  well  as  anjnst.  With  regard  to  the  effects  of  trades* 
unions  on  the  character,  he  does  not  feel  able  to  speak  with  oonfi- 
denoe,  but  does  feel  sure  that  the  steadiest^  honestest^  most  indoa- 
trious  men  are  the  best  unionists,  and  has  many  a  time  felt  indignant 
when  reading  papers  in  which  non-unionists  were  spoken  of  as  perse- 
cuted paragons  of  goodness,  and  unionists  in  general  as  idlers,  vaga- 
bonds, revolutionists,  kc,,  and  their  migiagers  in  particular  as  dema- 
gogues, stump  orators,  levellers,  and  other  opprobrious  epithets.  That 
there  may  have  been  some  such  b  not  denied,  but  that  to  represent 
the  generality  as  such  is  certainly  false.  If  it  were  desirable  to  con- 
demn any  class  as  a  whole  because  of  the  unworthy  part  of  it,  what  class 
may  not  be  easily  condemned  ?  Alas  !  what  has  not  been  proved  of 
some  in  the  great  commercial  class  within  the  few  last  years  t 

This  paper  shall  be  closed  by  an  example  of  the  way  in  whidi  wages 
have  frequently  been  reduced  when  we  were  not  united,  and  by 
another  example  showing  the  disastrous  effects  of  low  wages  on  even 
the  steadiest  men,  when  combined  with  other  unfortunate  circumstances. 
There  is  a  chainmaster  living  near  me  who  employs  many  men— 
who  has  frequently  brought  plenty  of  orden  with  him  from  market. 
He  has  gone  to  a  certain  public-house  where  he  knew  he  should  meet 
several  of  the  most  drunken  of  his  men.  These  men  would  cling  to 
him  and  fawn  on  him  in  true  dioinkard's  style,  and  say,  'Master, 
have  you  an  order  for  me  V  and  another, '  Have  you  an  order  for  me  V 
He  would  fume  and  frown,  and  say, '  No,  I  have  no  order  for  you  ; 
I  am  being  undersold  again.  I  could  have  had  some  if  I  would  have 
taken  them  cheaper.'  '  Well,  master,  take  them ;  well  mahe  it  right.* 
Others  must  do  the  same  or  have  no  work,  and  a  general  reduction 
has  more  than  once  been  the  result.  There  is  a  steady  chainmaker 
here,  his  age  is  nearly  45  ;  he  has  a  wife,  who  is  an  invalid,  and  till 
six  weeks  ago  had  six  children.  The  eldest,  a  son,  died  then  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  years,  after  an  illness  of  nearly  two  years,  which  it  was 
8U])posed  was  induced  by  excessive  toil,  i>erformed  voluntarily,  in 
order  to  help  his  father,  whom  he  saw  so  fearfully  hard  up.  The 
second,  a  son,  sixteen  years  old,  an  idiot,  cannot  learn  to  work,  and 
four  others,  two  of  whom  may  earn  nearly  8«.  weekly.  The  father 
himself  has  aimed  from  his  boyhood  to  improve  his  circumstances,  and 
when  prices  were  good,  bought  some  tools  and  iron,  and  put  four  men  to 
work.  He  worked  at  chain  himself,  and  at  the  meal  times  went  after 
work  and  iron  for  the  shop.  But  with  all  this  exertion,  through  the 
low, prices  and  the  above-mentioned  afflictions,  has  been  unable  to  pay 
his  way,  and  is  fast  verging  towards  pauperism.  These  calamities  are 
fast  hurrying  him  to  the  grave,  and  the  language  of  his  spirit  is,  '  Few 
and  evil  have  been  the  days  of  the  years  of  Thy  servant* 
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Report  of  the  Committee  on  Trades*  Societies, 

This  Committee  originated  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion held  at  Liverpool  in  October,  1858.  A  conference  being  there 
held  upon  the  subject  of  Trades'  Societies,  in  which  several  work- 
ing men  took  part,  a  resolution  was  adopted,  recommending  the 
Council  of  the  Association  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inquire  into' 
the  subject. 

In  accordance  with  this  recommendation,  the  following  resolutions 
were  adopted  at  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  on  the  23i>d  February^ 
1859:— 

*I.  That  the  following  gentlemen,  namely — E.  Akroyd,  Esq., 
J.  T.  Danson,  Esq.,  A.  Edgar,  Esq.,  W.  Farr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  F.RS., 
Q.  W.  Hastings,  Esq.,  Charles  Hawkins,  Esq.,  Thomas  Hughes,  Esq., 
R.  H.  Hutton,  Esq.,  W.  A.  Jevons,  Esq^  George  Lefevre,  Esq., 
Horace  Mann,  Esq.,  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  W.  B.  Kanken,  Esq.,  and 
P.  H.  Rathbone,  Esq.,  toother  with  not  more  than  two  delegates 
named  by  each  of  the  local  committees  hereinafter  mentioned,  be 
constituted  a  central  committee,  with  power  to  add  to  their  number, 
for  the  purpose  of  reporting  to  the  Council  of  the  Association  pre- 
vious to  its  next  meeting  upon  the  objects  and  constitution  of  Trades* 
Societies,  with  their  effect  upon  wages  and  upon  the  industry  and 
commerce  of  this  country. 

'  II.  That  the  general  secretary  of  the  Association  be  instructed 
(in  conjunction  with  the  secretaries  of  the  central  committees)  to 
organize  forthwith  local  committees  in  such  places  as  from  time  to 
time  may  seem  desirable,  taking  care  that  the  constitution  of  the  said 
committees  shall  be  such  as  to  secure  as  far  as  possible  impartiality. 

'III.  That  the  local  committees  be  requested  to  conduct  the 
inquiries  upon  the  above  subjects,  and  to  report  to  the  central  oom- 
mittea* 

To  the  names  of  the  central  committee  were  subsequently  added 
those  of  J.  M.  Ludlow,  Esq.  and  Professor  John  Wilson. 

The  Committee  have  to  report  that  they  have  entered  upon  the 
inquiry  intrusted  to  them,  and  have  taken  evidence  and  collected 
documents  and  statistics  bearing  upon  the  subject  of  the  inquiry. 
The  mass  of  facts  requiring  to  be  ascertained,  arranged,  and  considered, 
before  any  reliable  conclusions  can  be  arrived  at,  is,  however,  found  to 
be  so  great,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  complete  their  investiga- 
tions in  time  to  report  to  the  Association  at  the  present  meeting ; 
indeed,  so  §blc  from  having  brought  their  labours  to  a  conclusion,  they 
can  only  consider  them  as  having  barely  commenced.  They  therefore 
recommend  that  they  should  be  reappointed  for  another  year. 

Being  unable  to  present  a  final  report,  the  Committee  have  also 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  would  be  improper  and  inexpedient 
for  them  to  offer  any  opinion  on  the  merits  of  the  questions  sub- 
mitted to  them  until  all  obtainable  evidence  is  not  only  fully  before - 
them,  bat  has  been  carefully  and  dispassionately  weighed. 

59  u  u 
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The  Committee  are  conscious  that  this  delay  of  their  final  Report, 
and  the  reserve  they,  feel  bound  to  maintain^  may  be  a  disappoint- 
ment to  many  members  of  the  Association,  but  they  feel  convinced 
that  they  could  not  by  any  other  course  do  justice  tp  the  important* 
inquiry  which  has  been  intrusted  to  them ;  they  hope  that  the  increased 
publicity  given  by  the  present  meeting  of. the  Association  to  the 
nature  and  objects  of  their  investigation,  and  to  their  mode  of  con- 
ducting it,  will  afford  them  such  increased  means  of  obtaining  the. 
information  they  require  as  may  materially  facilitate  thieir  labours, 
and  render  the  result  of  them  of.  infinitely  more  value  than  any  con- 
clusions adopted  in  the  present  stage  of  the  inquiry.  It  is  therefora 
desirable  to  state  shortly,  for  the  iiibrmation  of  the  Association  and 
of  those  classes  of  the  public  who  are  interested  in  the  subject,  the 
method  in  prosecuting  the  inquiry,  and  the  chief  difficulties  they  have 
had  to  contend  with,  and  to  draw  attention  to  a  few  of  the  points  on 
which  they  require  further  information. 

In  pursuance  of  the  power  given  to  them,  they  appointed  a  local 
sub-committee  in  Liverpool  at  an  early  stage  of  their  proceedings^ 
but  thought  it  desirable  to  defer  further  appointments  of  the  same 
nature  until  they  saw  more  clearly  the  form  which  the  inquiry  was. 
likely  to  take. 

Their  next  step  was  to  draw  up  lists  of  questions,  to  be  replied  to 
respectively  by  employers  of  labour  and  members  and  officers  of  trade 
societies.  These  questions  were  intended  as  instructions  for  local 
committees  in  conducting  their  inquiries,  and  to  be  used  in  case  of 
need  for  obtaining  written  replies  from  witnesses  who  could  not  con- 
veniently attend  to  be  examined  vivd  voce.  These  lists  have  received 
much  consideration,  and  were  ultimately  revised  by  a  sub- committee, 
after  hearing  the  views  of  the  officers  of  a  large  and  influential  trade 
society.*  The  questions,  with  a  circular  that  has  also  l)een  adopted 
by  the  Committee,  are  given  in  an  appendix  to  this  Report. 

The  Committee  have  also  addressed  themselves  to  obtaining  copies 
of  the  rules  of  the  various  trade  societies  in  the  kingdom.  They 
have  at  present  obtained  these  from  about  30  societies,  and  are  con- 
stantly increasing  the  number. 

They  are  also  engaged  in  analysing  and  digesting  the  various 
Parliamentary  Reports,  which  have  from  time  to  time  been  issued 
on  the  subject.  Though  these  reports,  some  of  which  date  upwards 
of  30  years  back,  convey  information  which  cannot  be  relied  on  as 
justly  representing  the  present  state  of  the  question,  they  are  highly 
valuable,  as  showing  the  results  of  various  measures  of  legislation. t 


*  The  Amalgamated  Engineers. 
+  From  an  examination  of  the  Statute  Book  alone  much  curiouB  iufonnatioii 
nay  be  gained.  When  it  is  found  that  it  was  enacted  by  Parliament,  in  the  reign 
of  Elizabeth,  and  the  Act  only  finally  repealed  in  18 14,  how  many  hours  a  work- 
man should  labour,  and  how  long  should  be  allowed  him  for  breakfast,  dinner,  and 
drinking  ;  that  he  might  not  leave  his  parish  without  a  testimonial ;  that  the  rate 
of  wages  should  be  fixed  by  the  sheriffs  and  justices  of  the  peace  at  general  ses- 
sions ;  and  that  a  master  giving,  or  a  workman  taking,  more  than  the  l^;al  rate  of 
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The  results  of  the  laws  against  combinations  of  workmen,  which 
were  repealed  so  recently  as  the  5th  George  IV.,  are  worthy  of 
being  closely  studied,  particularly  when,  as  at  the  present  time,  legisla- 
tion on  these  subjects  is  again  talked  of. 

The  Committee  have  also  by  their  secretaries  made  personal  in- 
quiries in  London,  Sheffield,  Preston,  and  Liverpool,  and  have^  as  to 
particular  important  strikes,  such  as  the  Preston  strike  of  1853,  ^^^ 
West  Yorkshire  Colliers'  strike  of  last  year,  the  Flint  Glassmakers* 
strike  at  the  end  of  last  and  the  beginning  of  the  present  year,  the 
Northampton  Bootmakers'  strike  of  1857,  the  Padiham  Wearers' 
strike,  which  htus  just  terminated,  and  the  present  London  Builders' 
strike,  collected  all  the  public  and  private  documents  they  could 
procure  bearing  on  the  questions  in  dispute. 

Lastly,  the  Committee  have,  through  their  Liverpool  sub-com- 
mittee, examined  witnesses  vivd  voce;  these  examinations  are  con- 
ducted after  the  manner  of  an  inquiry  before  a  Parliamentaiy 
Committee,  and  in  these  the  printed  lists  of  questions  are  found  of 
the  greatest  use,  both  to  enable  the  witnesses  to  prepare  themselves 
with  the  information  required,  and  to  ensure  tiiat  no  important 
features  of  the  subject  are  left  uninquired  into.  The  Report  of  the 
Liverpool  sub-committee,  which  is  given  in  the  Appendix,*  will 
more  fully  explain  their  proceedinga 

This  system  of  vivd  voce  examinations  involves  so  much  labour 
that  it  can  only  be  carried  on  by  sub-committees,  it  will  necessarily 
consume  much  time,  and  the  matter  so  collected  will  be  increased  by 
much  repetition,  and  by  many  statements  that,  when  sifted,  may  be 
shown  to  be  altogether  immaterial ;  but  the  Committee  are  of  opinion 
that  it  will  ultimately  be  found  that  by  these  means  the  most  really 
valuable  information  will  be  obtained,  although  the  mass  of  minor 
facts  so  accumulated  may  at  first  sight  seem  somewhat  appalling. 
The  Committee  have  even  already  found  so  many  differences  between 
the  operation  of  trade  societies,  and  so  many  things  in  which  they 
vary  from  the  ordinarily  received  views  as  to  their  nature  and  work- 
ing, that  they  are  convinced  that  no  safe  conclusion  can  be  arrived  at 
except  by  induction  from  a  very  extensive  body  of  facts. 

The  foregoing  sketch  will  show  the  mode  in  which  the  inquiry  has 
been  and  is  proposed  to  be  prosecuted.  The  difficulties  which  lie  in 
the  way  of  its  successful  issue  are,  first,  the  internal  difficulty  arising 
from  the  great  mass  of  fJEkcts  that  have  to  be  classified,  and  secondly, 
the  obstacles  they  have  met  with  in  obtaining  those  £eu^.  Those 
obstacles  arise  mainly  from  two  causes,  indifference  and  suspicion  on 
the  part  of  those  who  have  the  information  to  give;  the  former  of 
these  is  chiefly  found  amongst  employers,  the  latter  amongst  work- 


wag68f  was  punished  by  fine  and  imprisonment ;  that  a  workman  was  fined  for 
following  any  occupation  to  which  he  had  not  served  seven  years'  apprenticeship — 
(See  5  Eliz.,  c.  4,  ss.  6,  7,  8,  10,  15,  18,  and  19)— it  must  he  conc^sded,  that  prece- 
dent, at  all  events,  it  in  fkvoor  of  external  interference  with  free  trade  in  labour. 

*  See  Appendix  page  662. 
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men.  These  difficulties  of  cotirse  oannot  be  dirtetly  met,  bat  the 
Committee  hope  that  the  public  attention,  which  is  now  directed  to 
the  question  by  the  present  strike  in  the  metropolis,  the  increased 
publicity  which  will  be  given  to  their  labours  by  ^e  present  meeting 
of  the  Association,  and  the  readiness  with  which  the  members  and 
officers  of  trades'  unions  have  for  the  most  part  come  forward  to  make 
good  their  own  case,  will  in  time  insure  their  obtaining  from  the 
employers  of  labour  such  information  as  will  enable  them  fairly  to 
judge  of  the  merits  of  the  case. 

^e  difficulty  that  has  arisen  on  the  side  of  the  members  of  trade 
societies  has  been  already  to  a  great  extent  overcome,  though  it  still' 
exists  in  some  measure.  It  takes  the  form  of  doubt  as  to  the  impar- 
tiality of  the  Committee  conducting  the  inquiry,  or  of  suspicion  lest 
the  information  sought  to  be  obtained  should  be  used  for  other  pur- 
poses than  those  of  attaining  to  philosophic  truth,  on  a  difficult 
question  of  social  science.  The  employers  of  labour,  from  their 
greater  wealth,  their  higher  position,  their  generally  better  educa- 
tion, and  their  consequent  better  command  of  all  avenues  by  which 
public  opinion  is  influenced,  have  so  much  greater  practical  power  of 
securing  attention  to  their  own  view  of  the  merits  of  the  case,  that 
the  Committee  have  thought  it  right  to  bestow  some  pains  in  vin- 
dicating their  impartiality  to,  and  securing  the  confidence  of,  the 
employed. 

That  they  have  to  a  great  extent  succeeded  in  their  object  is  proved 
by  the  following  resolution  passed  by  two  important  unions  of  trade 
societies.  The  united  Trades'  Council  of  Glasgow,  which  represents 
about  30  trade  societies,  passed  the  following  resolution,  on  the  2  ist 
September,  1859  :  '  Resolved, — That  we,  the  representatives  of  Trades* 
Unions  in  Glasgow  and  the  West  of  Scotland,  in  council  assembled, 
hail  with  delight  the  proposal  of  an  impartial  inquiry  into  the  nature 
and  tendency  of  Trades'  Unions,  as  proposed  by  the  National  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science,  and  resolve  to  recom- 
mend our  constituencies  to  co-operate  with  the  gentlemen  who  are 
engaged  in  that  inquiry,  by  giving  them  information  on  this  most 
important  subject.  And  be  it  therefore  ordained,  that  reports  from 
the  various  societies  be  given  into  this  Council,  with  all  convenient 
speed,  of  their  willingness  to  co  operate  in  or  aversion  to  the  inquiry, 
that  the  same  may  be  forwarded  to  the  proper  parties.' 

The  Shipping  Trades*  Association  of  Liverpool,  which  represents 
five  trades'  societies  and  2000  workmen,  have  also  communicated  to 
your  Committee  the  following  resolution  : — 

'  That  we,  the  representatives  attending  the  shipping  trades'  asso- 
ciation, recommend  to  our  various  societies  the  expediency  of  sending 
delegates  to  give  information  bearing  upon  the  trade  societies  con- 
nected with  this  council,  for  the  purpose  of  eliciting  an  impartial 
inquiry  into  the  operations  and  institutions  of  trade  societies.' 

The  Liverpool  Trade  Guardian  Association,  which  represents  about 
eighteen  trades  in  Liverpool,  has  also  testified  its  interest  in  the  que8-» 
tion  by  sending  a  delegate  to.  attend  the  present  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
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elation.  In  addition  to  these  facts,  it  will  be  observed,  froin  the 
Report  of  the  Liverpool  subcommittee,  that  two  members  of  each  of 
the  last-mentioned  associations  have  seats  on  that  Committee,  and 
assist,  by  their  practical  knowledge  of  the  subjects  inquired  into,  in 
-eliciting  full  information  from  the  witnesses  under  examination.  It 
were  greatly  to  be  desired  that  employers  of  labour  would  come  foiv 
ward  in  a  similar  manner  to  assist  in  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Committee  would  take  this  opportunity  of  impressing  upon 
both  the  employers  and  employed  that  the  public  are  likely  to  inter- 
pret any  attempt  to  withhold  the  fullest  information  of  a  general 
nature  on  the  subject  unfavourably  for  the  party  so  doing. 

Whilst  such  social  phenomena  as  the  engineers*  strike  of  1853,  the 
Preston  strike  of  1853-4,  and  the  strike  amongst  the  building  trades 
of  London  now  in  progress,  are  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  the  whole 
country,  it  needs  no  argument  to  prove  that  the  importance  of  the 
present  inquiry  cannot  easily  be  overstated. 

The  public  attention  is,  however,  too  exclusively  confined  to  strikes, 
whereas  the  daily  action  of  trade  societies  has  probably  still  more 
permanent  influence  (in  the  aggregate)  upon  the  industry  of  the 
country. 

The  problem  goes  to  the  very  root  of  the  sociarprosperity  of  the 
most  numerous  class  of  society  and  the  commercial  prosperi^  of  the 
whole  nation,  and  the  case  cannot  be  disposed  of  by  a  hasty  adoption 
of  the  views  of  either  of  the  parties  in  the  dispute,  but  only  by  a 
careful  examination  into  the  merits  of  the  whole  question.  Both 
parties  to  those  disputes  no  doubt  consider  themselves  in  the  right,' 
and  if  they  do  so,  may  be  naturally  expected  to  court  the  utmost 
publicity  for  their  views,  and  for  the  facts  upon  which  those  views  are 
founded.  Publicity  can  only  tend  to  establish  right  views  on  the  subject.' 
'  Whatever  conclusions  this  Committee  may  come  to,  whether  sound 
or  unsound,  the  evidence  on  which  they  have  founded  them  will 
remain  upon  record,  and  the  higher  tribunal  of  public  opinion  will 
ultimately  correct  any  unsound  deductions  and  reject  any  false  con- 
clusions. Upon  the  correctness  of  this  tribunal  all  parties  may  be 
safely  urged  to  rely. 

In  conclusion,  the  Committee  would  state  the  principal  points  on 
which  they  desire  information;  they  desire  to  be  furnished  with 
copies  of  the  printed  or  written  rules  of  all  trades'  societies  and  em- 
ployers* associations,  and  of  all  unions  of  trades'  societies,  reports 
and  balance  sheets  of  any  such  societies  or  associations,  and  any  other 
documents  bearing  on  the  constitution  or  operations  of  trades*  socie- 
ties or  employers*  associations.  They  also  request  that  any  persons 
who,  from  their  personal  knowledge,  can  give  information  on  the  sub- 
ject, should  forward  their  names  and  addresses  to  the  secretary. 

They  also  desire  to  be  furnished  with  any  advertisements,  placards, 
pamphlets,  balance  sheets,  or  other  publications,  emanating  from  either 
employers  or  employed,  relating  to  any  strike  or  lock-out,  and  the 
pames  and  addresses  of  any  witnesses  who  can  give  verbal  information 
relating  to  the  same. 
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It  is  to  be  remembered  that  &ct8  ccmtained  in  written  or  printed 
papers  are  only  valuable  as  evidence  when  the  sonroe  from  which  they 
come  is  authenticated  They  give  in  their  Appendix  to  this  Report 
a  list  of  the  principal  strikes,  which,  from  their  magnitude  and  imp 
portanoe,  or  from  their  recent  occurrence,  they  chiefly  desire  to  inve^ 
tigate ;  but  they  do  not  mean  to  confine  their  attention  within  any 
specific  limits,  and  would  therefore  strongly  recommend  that  no  infinr- 
mation  should  be  withheld  from  them  under  the  idea  that  it  is  unim- 
portant or  already  in  their  possession. 

Although  the  Committee  thus  couple  together  trades*  societies  ana 
strikes,  it  is  necesqary  to  state  that  they  are  perfecUy  aware  of  the 
fiMts  that  a  strike  is  not  neoessarily  caused  by  a  trade  society,  nor  is 
a  trade  society  necessarily  the  cause  of  a  strike.* 

The  Committee  have  now  only  to  throw  themselves  upon  the  kind 
consideration  of  the  Association. 


APPEKDIZ. 

The  Committee  feel  that  it  will  be  desirable  to  take  some  notice  of  the 
principal  strikes  of  former  years  in  order  to  compare  them  with  those  of 
the  present  time ;  and,  besides  the  blue-books  before  alluded  to,  they  pro- 
pose to  select  for  examination  the  woolcombers'  strike  at  Bradford  of 
1825,  the  builders*  strike  of  1835,  the  Preston  lock-out  and  strike  of 
1836-7,  and  that  of  1853-4,  the  Manchester  strike  of  1841,  and  the 
anudgamated  engineers*  strike  and  lock-out  of  1853,  of  which  last  aa 
account  has  been  prepared,  and  will  be  laid  before  the  Association. 

Of  the  strikes  and  lock-outs  which  have  taken  place  within  the  last 
two  years  the  Committee  have  some  information,  but  wish  for  further, 
viz. : — 

1.  West  Yorkshire  Colliers  last  year. — The  information  about  this 
strike  is  on  the  whole  very  fulL 

2.  Flint  Glassmakers*  Strike  at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  and 
the  end  of  last. — This  was  a  rather  extensive  strike,  and  said  to  have 
absorbed  a  fund  of  i  i,ooo/L 

3.  Northampton  Bootmakers*  Strike  against  the  sewing  machine 
at  the  beginning  of  this  year,  but  which  has  lasted  since  1857. — ^The 
Committ^  have  some  very  valuable  information  concerning  this 
strika 

4.  Padiham  Weavers. — ^This  strike,  which  has  just  tenninated,  is, 
for  several  reasons,  an  important  one.  The  Committee  are  in  posses- 
sion of  some  valuable  information,  and  are  in  hopes  of  getting  further 
from  the  best  authorities. 


**  The  Committee  haye  met,  in  the  course  of  the  investigation,  with  one  trade 
aooiety  who  boast  that,  since  their  establishment  forlgr-four  years  ago^  there  ha* 
been  only  one  strike  in  their  trade,  whilst  previously  strikes  occurred  every  two  or 
three  years  ;  and  the  consutution  of  another  society  contains  a  special  law  that  no 
strikes  or  turn-outs  shall  be  countenanced  by  it,  and  devotes  the  preface  of  its 
roles  to  a  discussion  of  the  evils  arising  from  strikes. 
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5.  Gftsmen's  Strike,  London. 

6.  Cabmen's  Strike,  Birkenhead. 

Neither  of  these  two  strikes  is  of  any  great  importance,  except  id 
one  case  as  exemplifying  the  result  of  a  strike  of  unskilled  labourers^ 
and  in  the  other  a  strike  when  there  was  no  union. 

7.  Building  Strike,  London. — The  Committee  have  no  information 
of  any  consequence,  except  what  has  appeared  in  the  press,  which  has 
been  carefully  collected. 

8.  The  Cabinet-makers*  Strike  at  Liverpool— The  Committe(» 
have  no  information,  but  have  reason  to  believe  that  they  will  h6 
able  to  procure  good  information  concerning^  it.  It  took  place  in 
1858. 

9.  The  Chainmakers'  Strike,  Wolverhampton. — ^The  Committee 
have  some  information  of  considerable  value  conoeraing  this  strike, 
but  are  in  hopes  of  getting  considerably  mora 

10.  Colliers  of  Wigan. 

11.  „  Buabon  and  Wrexham. 

12.  „  Northumberland. 

13.  Boot  and  Shoemakers  of  Blackburn. 

14.  „  „  Drogheda. 

1 5.  Carpenters  of  Dublin. 

16.  Gun  sere  wers  of  Birmingham. 

17.  ^ipwrights  of  the  Tyne. 

18.  Bolton  Counterpane  Weavers. 

19.  Oldham  Brickmakera 

In  many  districts  of  Lancashire  an  advance  of  wages  has  been  ob* 
tained  without  any  strike.  Among  these  are  Charley,  Blackburn, 
Preston,  Ashton,  Stockport,  &c.  Another  movement  which  the  Com- 
mittee will  watch  with  interest  is  that  of  the  journeymen  bakers, 
who  are  forming  a  combination  to  reduce  their  hours  of  labour, 
which  at  present  are  said  to  extend  often  to  1 8  per  day  :  they  desire 
to  reduce  them  to  i  2.  The  Scotch  bakers  have  already  done  so,  and 
passed  their  constitution  at  a  delegate  meeting  in  August  last. 
The  coachmakers  of  London  are  also  agitating  for  a  reduction  of  the 
hours  of  labour.  The  table  knife-grinders  of  Sheffield  haVe  likewise 
demanded  an  increase  of  wagea 

REPORT  OF  THE  LIVERPOOL  COlfMITTEB. 

The  first  step  of  the  Liverpool  Committee  was  to  place  themselves 
in  communication  with  two  associations  of  trade  societies,  one  the 
Trades*  Guardian,  representing  about  sixteen  to  eighteen  trades,  and 
the  other  the  shipping  trades,  representing  five  trades  and  about 
2000  workmen.  These  associations  were  requested  each  to  nominate 
two  members  to  sit  upon  the  local  committee,  aUd  accordingly  tbd 
two  presidents,  one  of  the  secretaries,  and  another  member  of  one  of 
the  associations  were  nominated. 

To  the  practical  knowledge  and  cordiisd  co-operation  of  these 
members  the  Committee  attribute  in  great  measure  the  satisfactory 
oharaoter  of  the  information  they  have  received* 
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The  practical  members  were  more  especiallj  inTaliiable  in  elioiiing 
from  witnesses  the  points  of  importance,  when  those  not  possessed  of 
such  knowledge  would  have  been  very  much  at  fault.  The  negocia- 
tions  preceding  the  final  formation  of  the  Committee  occupied  con- 
siderable time,  and  several  interviews  with  delegates  took  place,  so 
,that  it  was  not  until  August  that  the  Committee  £air]y  began  their 
work.  They  have  since  then  sat  once  a  week  examining  witnesses. 
They  have  had  ten  evening  sittings,  and  examined  four  witnesses. 
JB^ides  which  they  have  not  as  yet  procured  the  rules  of  societies  and 
other  documents.  The  reason  that  they  have  examined  so  few  wit- 
nesses is,  that  they  find  that  they  cannot  satisfactorily  to  themselves 
examine  a  witness  in  less  than  from  two  to  six  hours,  and  they 
believe  that  the  evidence  will  be  of  comparatively  little  use  unless 
it  is  as  complete  as  it  is  possible  to  make  it. 

The  witnesses  are  examined  by  the  chairman  from  the  printed 
questions,  the  other  members  of  the  Committee  who  may  be  present 
intei*pose  where  they  think  it  desirable  to  obtain  any  further  expla- 
nation of  a  reply  given  by  the  witness,  and  any  entirely  fresh  ques- 
tions are  permitted  to  be  put  by  any  member  of  the  Committee  after 
conclusion  of  the  printed  questions,  such  additional  questions  being 
first  written  down  and  put  from  the  chair. 

This  course  has  several  advantages,  among  which  not  the  least  is, 
the  facility  with  which  the  answers  of  different  witnesses  to  the  same 
question  may  be  compared. 

The  Committee  are  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  alteration  in  the 
lists  of  questions,  unless  the  adoption  of  a  question  as  to  whether  the 
sick  and  burial  Jfund  and  trade  fund  are  kept  distinct  and  separate. 
From  their  experience  they  are  also  convinced  that  verbal  examina- 
tion, written  down  at  the  time  in  the  same  way  as  is  practised  by  a 
Parliamentary  Committee,  is  by  far  the  most  effectual  method  of  ob- 
taining really  valuable  information  ;  and  that  in  taking  down  the 
answers  too  much  condensation  should  be  carefully  avoided,  as  by 
that  means  the  most  characteristic  parts  of  such  answers  may  be  lost. 

In  conclusion,  the  Liverpool  Committee  have  to  add  that  further 
experience  has  only  increased  their  sense  of  the  great  importance  of 
this  inquiry,  and  of  the  value  of  the  practical  results  which  are  likely 
to  flow  from  it  if  it  be  fairly,  thoroughly,  and  patiently  conducted. 


SOCIAL  PROVISION. 


On  the  Economical  Appropriation  of  Wages.     By  Robert 
Baker,  one  of  Her  Majesty  s  Inspectors  of  Factories. 

1  HAVE  ventured,  I  fear  with  great  presumption,  to  bring  this  sub- 
ject before  you.  But  it  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  great  objects 
of  social  science  to  enter  into  the  minutiae  of  congregated  life  espe- 
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cially,  and  bj  an  inquiry  into  its  details  to  ascertain  how  best  to  offer 
that  advice  and  direction  which  education  alone  is  calculated  to 
afford. 

The  question  of  the  economical  use  of  wages  is  one  which  affects 
all  our  social  relations.  Moreover,  it  has  especial  reference  to  the 
workman's  means  of  defence  of  himself  and  familji  as  well  as  to  that 
of  the  public.  Ab  regards  the  latter,  with  respect  to  the  economy  of 
industry;  as  regards  individuals,  with  reference  to  their  social  happi- 
ness and  their  self-respect;  and  to  both,  since  that  condition  of  life 
is  abnormal  and  oppressive  which  calls  upon  the  savings  of  industry 
to  supply  healthy  labour  with  collateral  helps,  beyond  what  it  has 
provided  for  itself,  which  might  be  remedied  by  a  just  economy  of 
wages,  and  ought  to  be  as  a  matter  of  public  principle. 

As  wages  are  the  price  of  labour,  and  as  the  price  rises  in  propor- 
tion to  the  skill  of  the  labourer  in  the  market  where  that  skill  is  in 
demand,  so,  to  make  all  kinds  of  labour  skilled  as  much  as  possible 
by  a  sound  practical  education,  is  the  surest  way  to  diminish  local 
taxation;  and  by  raising  the  sdf-opinion  of  the  labourer,  to  increase 
his  wages,  and  the  prosperity  of  the  neighbourhood.  My  desire, 
however,  is  not  to  discuss  a  question  of  political  economy,  but  to  lay 
before  you  in  general  terms  the  rate  of  wages  in  these  districts,  that 
we  may  be  enabled  to  seek  for  a  solution  to  the  reasons  why  the 
working  classes,  as  a  body,  are  open  to  such  great  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  so  to  speak,  now  so  poor,  and  then  again  so  well-to-do,  and 
yet  withal  so  improvident^  and  why  they  are  so  prone  to  forge  the 
chains  of  their  own  embarrassments  by  listening  to  false  doctrines 
and  &lse  teachers,  who  mislead  them  by  high-sounding  phrases,  and 
.abuse  their  confidence  by  promises  which  they  are  never  able  to 
perform. 

It  is  an  axiom,  I  believe,  in  political  economy,  that  '  if  the  stan- 
dard of  wants  could  be  raised,  the  price  of  labour  would  rise  in 
proportion,  and  that  if  each  labourer  determined  not  to  render  him- 
self unable  to  gratify  these  wants,  all  could  command  the  wages 
which  could  supply  them.' 

There  may  be  districts  in  which  this  axiom  would  not  hold  good» 
but  amongst  skilled  labourers  it  is  undoubtedly  and  almost  univer- 
sally applicable.  Still  I  think  we  are  not  at  liberty  to  blame  the 
labourers  so  much  who  at  present  spend  their  wages  so  recklessly. 
We  must  teach  them  a  better  application  of  them,  to  attach  more 
importance  to  the  savings  of  those  who  pay  the  rates,  since  it  is 
principally  industry  that  does  pay  them,  and  we  must  seriously  ask 
ourselves  how  far  we  are  contributing  by  many  mistaken  notions  of 
humanity  and  of  indiscriminate  charity  to  neutndize,  if  not  to  destroy, 
,the  exertions  of  self-respect  and  independence  among  them.  My 
fear  is,  that,  instead  of  showing  labour  how  to  help  itself,  and  then 
assisting  it,  we  are  assisting  it  first  by  every  means  in  our  power,  and 
rendering  self-assistance  almost  unnecessary.  What  are  the  wages  of 
these  industrial  and  textile  districts ) 

It  has  been  calculated  by  the  present  Mayor  of  Blackbami  who 
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has  well  considered  the  subject,  that  the  cotton  operatives,  upon  tbb 
average,  receive  los.  6d.  a- week  each  person,  man,  woman,  and  child, 
80  that  if  we  multiply  the  number  of  persons  employed  within  the 
walls  of  cotton  &ctorie8  by  this  sum,  we  find  the  aggregate  annual 
wages  distributed  among  them  to  be  10,500,000/L  So  also,  according 
to  Mr.  Baines  of  Leeds,  the  woollen  operatives  of  the  United  King- 
dom receive  annually  2,570,556/^,  and  upon  the  same  principle  of 
calculation,  I  estimate  the  wages  of  workens  in  worsted  at  3,439,577^9 
in  flax  at  1,669,449/.,  and  in  silk  at  857,900/L,  making  a  total  of 
^9»o37»432^»  of  which  more  than  one-half  is  due  to  cotton. 

This  is  only  within  the  walls  of  fectories.     We  may  double  it^  and 
more  than  that^  for  all  the  dependencies  without  the  walls. 

I  am  unable  to  state  the  number  of  persons  employed  in  the  TariouB 
other  branches  of  trade  which  are  more  or  less  connected  with  the 
staple  manufacture  of   any  given  locality,  and  which  advance  in 
numbers  with,  and  are  more  or  less  dependent* upon,  them;  but  they 
necessarily  bear  a  large  relation  to  each  other  anywhere,  as  for  ex- 
ample, where  there  is  coal  there  is  generally  iron,  and  where  there 
is  iron  there  is  machine  making ;  where  there  is  manufiEUsture  there 
is  dyeing,  and  so  in  like  manner  with  a  great  variety  of  other  trades, 
out  of  which  spring  vast  wages,  which  natturally  and  almost  neces- 
sarily follow  the  marketable  rate  of  wages  of  those  which  arise  finom 
the  staple  trade  of  the  place.      But  I  have  ascertained  that  the 
average  rate  of  weekly  wages  of  workers  in  metals  is  i8«.,  of  dyera^ 
1*18.  8^,  of  paper  makers,   149.   8jd,  of  tobacco  manufM^urers^ 
26«.  1 1|^.,  of  fireclay  and  sanitary  pipe  makers,  I7«.  2^d,  in  chemicals, 
26^.,  in  leather,  190.  8c/.,  in  oil,  2o«.,  in  railway  occupations,  i6«.  iic/., 
and  in  tailoring  and  shoemabdng,  1 2«.,  these  two  latter  being  dimi-' 
nished  by  the  Monday  holiday,  often  followed  by  larger  brealngei  of 
time  for  the  purposes  of  dissipation. 

We  can  therefore  form  an  idea,  which  is  sufficient  lor  our  pnrpoae, 
of  the  aggregate  sum  distributed  weekly  over  any  of  these  vast  areas 
of  industriid  life,  in  which  all  these  trades,  as  well  as  many  others, 
are  more  or  less  distributed;  of  the  economy  which  the  recipients 
of  it  might  practise  if  they  were  so  inclined,  and  of  the  results 
which  would  assuredly  follow  if  they  did. 

Let  us  take,  for  example,  the  borough  of  Bradford  with  the  worsted 
trade  as  its  staple,  in  which  there  is  distributed  every  week  14,272^, 
and  estimating  the  wages  of  other  branches  of  industry,  such  as 
iron,  stone,  and  coal,  upon  the  principle  just  mentioned,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  sum  which  is  distributed  weekly  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood. Should  there,  then,  not  be  found  co-existent  with  thii 
state  of  things  a  wise  and  prudent  economy  1  Is  it  asking  too  much 
to  require  it  t  Why  should  industry  pay  tJie  rates  for  prodigality  to 
feed  on  % 

My  regret  is  not  to  find  it. 

In  November,  1856,  there  was  only  155,579/*  19^*  deposited  in  the 
savings  bank  to  the  account  of  6668  depositors,  including  a  sum 
belonging   to    47   charitable   and  friendly  societiefl^  amounting'  to 
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3159^.  I4«.  idL;  the  average  deposit  was,  therefore,  only  22^.  17^.,  an 
amount  which,  however,  has  increased  a  little  within  the  last  three 
years,  though  the  average  deposits  have  decreased. 

It  is  true  that  within  the  last  few  years  other  sources  of  employ- 
ment for  the  savings  of  the  working  classes  have  arisen,  such  as  build* 
ing  societies ;  but  they  are  not  so  numerous  as  materially  to  affect 
the  question. 

In  &ct^  the  smallness  of  the  deposits,  and  the  limited  number  of 
depositors,  compared  with  the  population  and  its  means,  are  strikingly 
significant^  and  but  for  one's  knowledge  of  the  habits  of  the  people 
woald  be  still  more  so. 

In  the  worsted  trade  of  Bradford  boroughi  there  were  employed  in 
1856  34,761  persons,  of  whom  upwards  of  75  per  cent,  were  females 
and  children,  earning  each  upon  the  average  10s.  ^^d,  a-week.  We 
might  therefore  reasonably  have  anticipated  larger  economical  results, 
and  much  larger  when  we  consider  the  aggregate  trades  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood ;  for  in  the  worsted  trade,  though  it  employs  the  largest 
number  of  persons,  the  number  of  females  and  children  lessen  the 
average  rate  of  wages,  when  compared  with  those  of  workers  in  ooal^ 
stone,  or  iron,  in  which  mainly  adult  men  and  bojrs  are  employed. 

It  is  true  that  the  number  of  the  depositors  in  the  Bradford  Savings 
Bank  has  slightly  increased*  within  the  last  seven  years,  and  there* 
fore,  no  doubt,  the  increased  number  of  depositors  has  diminished  th6 
general  average  of  the  deposits ;  but  if  we  g^ve  to  the  depositors  of 
1852  the  whole  of  the  deposits  of  1859,  the  average  amount  deposited 
then  &lls  far  short  of  what,  as  it  seems  to  me,  it  ought  to  have  been 
with  the  increased  rate  of  wages,  and  with  the  diminished  price 
of  bread.  ^ 

For  example  now  as  to  wages.  In  1832,  when  long  hours  pre- 
vailed in  factories,  and  in  1859,  when  reasonable  hours  were  never 
exceeded,  the  average  rate  of  wages  in  worsted  was  as  follows : — 

1832.  1859. 

8.    d.  «.    dL 

Combers  in  English  wool 22     o  — 

„          Saxony  wool 28     o  — 

Preparing  overlooker 30     o  30     o 

Spinning  ditto     •••••••••     24     o  27     o 

Preparer — woman 80  80 

Full  time  spinner 5^  80 

Short  time  ditto —  26 

We  thus  see  that  no  class  of  wages  in  worsted  decreased ;  whilst 
two  classes,  and  those  of  the  largest  amount  of  workers  in  the 
trade,  have  considerably  increased ;  and  yet  between  these  periods, 
giving  the  depositors  of  1852  all  the  advantage  of  the  deposits  of 
1859,  as  I  have  before  said,  the  average  would  still  only  amount  to 
27/.  19a. 

What  then  becomes  of  the  difference  t  It  is  not  expended  in  the 
eduoation  of  their  children;  neither  do  we  see  it  in  any  tangible 
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form  ;  but  where  it  is,  and  how  it  is  dealt  with,  are  qnestioiis  for  the 
future  labours  of  social  reformers,  and,  to  my  mind,  are  paramoont  in 
the  science  of  social  life. 

That  it  is  not  expended  on  the  education  of  their  children  is  proved 
by  the  fejct  that,  upon  an  inquiry  made  for  me  last  year  by  a  few  oer- 
t^ying  surgeons  during  two  months  into  the  reading  powers  of  the 
persons  between  thirteen  and  sixteen  years  of  age  who  presented 
themselves  to  them  to  be  passed  for  full  time  work,  49  per  cent,  were 
unable  to  read  at  all,  calling  all  readers  who  could  reaA  words  of  one 
syllable,  and  with  spelling  words  of  two ;  and  by  another  return,  which 
was  made  at  my  request  by  the  certifying  surgeons  of  Leeds,  Brad- 
ford, and  Nottingham,  between  July  i,  1856,  and  December  31, 1857, 
in  which  it  was  shown,  that  during  that  period  2006  children  had 
been  rejected  as  unfit  for  work  from  various  causes ;  and  out  of  the 
whole  number  1797  had  been  so  rejected  because  offered  for  full  time 
work  by  the  parents  whilst  they  were  still  too  young,  and  when  in 
good  truth  they  ought  to  have  been  at  schooL 

But  it  IB  not  only  this  neglect  of  the  education  of  their  children 
which  is  to  be  lamented,  and  has  to  be  amended,  but  the  want  of  a  pro- 
vision for  old  age  ;  in  other  words,  an  absolute  reliance  for  the  time 
yehen  they  can  no  longer  work,  on  the  industry  of  others. 

One  would  scarcely  believe  that  in  education  and  economy  the 
workers  of  these  districts,  with  their  large  wages,  are  not  even  on  a 
par  with  the  labourers  in  districts  which  are  almost  exclusively  agrir 
cultural.  For  example,  in  Wallingford,  in  Berkshire;  Cirencester,  in 
Gloucestershire;  Hereford,  Boss,  and  Leominster,  in  Herefordshire; 
Barton-on-Irwell,  in  Lancashire ;  and  Oswestry,  in  Shropshire;  wiUian 
average  registration  population  of  20,751,  there  were,  in  1852,  in  day- 
schools,  I  in  I T ;  in  Sunday-schools,  i  in  12;  in  evening-schools,  i  in 
^76 :  the  average  poor  rate  was  la,  2\d. ;  i  in  1 2  were  depositors  in  the 
savings  banks,  and  the  average  deposit  was  27^.  i3«.  ^d.  Whilst  in  the 
five  manufacturing  districts  of  Manchester,  Salford,  Stockport,  Oldham, 
and  Warrington,  with  an  average  population  of  105,825,  there  were 
no  more  than  i  in  1 2  in  day-schools ;  i  in  8  in  Sunday-schools ;  i  in 
267  in  evening  schools :  the  average  poor  rate  was  ]«.  idl;  i  in  11 
were  depositors  in  the  savings  banks,  and  the  average  deposit  was 
2  7 /.also. 

Thus  it  is  seen  that  there  were  fewer  in  day-schools  in  the  manu* 
facturing  than  in  the  agricultural  districts,  more  in  Sunday-schools, 
and  nearly  the  same  in  evening  schools ;  whilst  though  the  average 
poor  rate  was  less  in  the  manufacturing  districts,  as  might  have  been 
expected,  it  was  not  much  less  ;  and  though  the  number  of  depoeitore 
was  a  little  larger  also,  the  average  amount  of  each  deposit  was  rather 
less  than  in  the  agricultural  districts. 

And  the  more  we  look  at  it  the  more  surprising  it  seems,  that  the 
agriculturist  with  his  small  wages  can  and  does  lay  by  more  than  the 
manufacturer  with  his  large  wages,  and  that  even  in  such  a  town  and 
neighbourhood  as  Bradford  the  depositors  in  the  savings  banks  have 
never  exceeded,  and  do  not  now  exceed,  i  in  24  of  the  populatiaik 
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There  must,  then,  exist  a  large  and  profuse  expenditure,  or  how- 
otherwise  18  this  excess  of  wages  consumed )  If  yon  ask  those  who 
earn  it,  they  will  tell  you  perhaps  that  it  is  no  business  of  yours,  or 
that  they  pay  for  their  board,  lodging,  and  clothing,  and  spend  the 
remainder  as  their  fancy  dictates. 

These  have  been  the  answers  which  have  many  times  been  given  to 
me— answers  which  are  indisputable,  however  unwise  and  erroneous 
they  may  be  thought^  so  loDg  as  the  labourer  keeps  away  from  the 
poor  rates.  But  if  once,  as  the  result  of  his  extravagance  and  want 
of  forethought,  the  public  industry  has  to  be  taxed  for  his  maintenance, 
any  individual  person  who  contributes  to  those  rates  has  an  abstract 
right  to  inquire  into  the  cause  thereof,  and  even  to  compel  measures 
of  prudence  and  economy  by  the  labourer  in  self-defence.  Now  it 
appears  to  me,  and  I  mention  it  with  the  greatest  deference,  that  it 
is  to  this  kind  of  domestic  and  individual  economy  that  social  science" 
might  wisely  and  usefully  direct  its  efforts,  as  the  root  of  all  other 
economies,  and  of  all  progress  amongst  the  working  classes.  That  the 
independence  which  would  be  followed  by  the  possession  of  pecuniary 
means  would^  react  upon  the  social  system  there  can  scarcely  be  a 
doubt ;  and  that  out  of  that  reaction  there  would  arise,  as  is  the  case 
with  the  middle  classes,  a  creation  of  hitherto  unknown  wants,  which 
would  dictate  increased  exertions,  discipline,  and  perseverance,  and 
a  spirit  of  good  will,  which  would  be  conservative  of  the  strictest  har- 
mony between  the  employers  and  employed.  I  do  not  stop  to  argue 
the  question  whether  or  not  every  man  in  health,  without  taking  into 
oonsideration  what  the  economies  of  the  woman  may  add  to  the 
common  stock,  mighty  between  eighteen  and  thirty  years  of  age,  accu- 
mulate as  much  money  as  would  render  him  independent ;  but  I 
believe  he  might  save  (allowing  for  bad  times  and  sickness)  as  much 
as  would  buy  him  his  own  freehold,  or  as  would  enable  him  to  com- 
mence business  on  his  own  account.  I  am  sure  he  might  at  the  least 
have  a  home  which  he  would  i*egard  with  more  attraction  than  the 
beerhouse,  and  that  he  would  invest  none  of  his  capital  in  strikes. 

A  man  from  eighteen  to  thirty  years  of  age,  before  he  has  the  cares 
of  a  fisonily,  or  whilst  his  children  are  still  young,  may  well  lay  by  39; 
a  week  from  his  earnings,  put  it  in  the  savings  bank,  and  allow  it  to 
accumulate,  providing,  at  the  same  time,  for  the  usual  contingencies 
of  occasional  want  of  employment  and  of  sickness.  If  he  does  so,  he 
will  at  the  end  of  those  twelve  years  find  himself  the  possessor  of  more 
than  will  buy  him  the  cottage  in  which  he  lives  The  average  rate  of 
sickness  amongst  100,000  men  of  all  kinds  of  trade  and  handicraft 
does  not  exceed  3  days  20  hours  at  twenty  years  of  age,  nor  5  days 
8  hours  at  thirty  years  of  age.  Upon  the  average,  therefore,  no 
workman  loses  a  week's  income  a  year  from  sickness  between  and 
including  those  ages.  Then,  although  the  cycles  of  good  and  bad 
times  have  come  faster  upon  us,  with  the  increase  of  capital  and 
machinery,  and  the  losses  of  time  to  the  workers  have  thereby  come 
upon  them  proportionately  faster,  on  the  other  hand,  the  varieties  of 
labour  have  multipliedi  and  new  sources  of  income  have  arisen  to 
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complete  the  original  average.     There  is  therefore  no  vaHd  reaioii 
why  this  ecouomy  should  not  be  effected. 

Supiiosing,  then,  this  principle  to  have  been  adopted,  and  the  work- 
man to  have  become  possessed  of  capital,  the  application  of  it,  of  course, 
depends  entirely  on  the  will  of  its  owner.  If  he  does  not  choose  to 
become  a  freeholder,  he  can  eithet  put  it  out  at  interest  or  invest  it  in 
business.  And  in  these  days  of  progress  it  is  hard  to  say  what  is  not 
about  to  be  accomplished,  nor  what  change  in  the  domestic  condition 
of  our  manufacturing  towns  and  villages  may  not  take  place. 

In  turning  over  the  pages  of  the  Report  of  the  Factory  Commis- 
sion of  1832  for  another  purpose,  my  eye  fell  upon  a  passage  by  Mr. 
Hoiiier,  who  was  the  Commissioner  for  Warwickshire,  of  some  interest 
to  this  question.     He  says : — 

'  We  arrived  at  Coventry  yesterday.  There  is  no  great  &otory  in 
that  place  where  workpeople  ai*e  collected  in  considerable  numbers. 
It  is  the  universal  practice  for  the  work  to  be  given  out  to  be  executed 
in  the  homes  of  the  workmen.  Except  two  steam-engines,  erected  by 
Mr.  Cope  for  throwing  silk,  there  is  no  great  machineiy  used  in  the 
silk  manufiacture.  An  attempt  was  made  some  years  ago  to  introduce 
power-looms,  but  after  the  building  and  machiDery  were  erected,  and 
reeuly  to  put  into  operation  in  1831,  the  weavers  of  the  town  attacked 
the  manu&ctory,  and  destroyed  all  the  looms,  and  no  attempt  has  since 
been  made  to  introduce  them.' 

The  change  which  has  taken  place  since  then  in  Coventry  is  quite 
remarkable,  not  only  in  the  history  of  manufeMSture,  but  in  the  con- 
dition of  the  workpeople.  There  are  now  five  or  six  large  fisictories 
full  of  power-looms,  and  about  280  of  what  I  have  ventured  to  call 
cottage  factories,  with  many  more  in  course  of  erection,  in  all  of 
which  power-looms  are  now  at  work,  and  of  which,  in  many  instances, 
the  workmen  are  the  owners,  but  in  all  the  occupiers  are  on  their  own 
account — nay,  in  two  or  three  cases,  women  have  partaken  of  the 
spirit  of  adventure,  and  are  proprietors,  either  in  sole  or  in  partner- 
ship, of  two  or  three  looms  each.  In  truth,  these  workpeople  have 
become  master  manufacturers;  and  where  they  can  supply  themselves 
with  the  labour  of  their  own  families,  so  that  all  the  wages  come  under 
the  same  roof,  they  succeed.  I  merely  quote  the  fact  to  show  what 
early  economy  may  do  for  a  skilled  workman,  and  that  it  requires  only 
energy  and  determination  to  effect  it. 

Then  with  regard  to  strikes.  Once  let  every  workman  have  money 
in  the  saviugs  bank,  and  there  is  an  end  to  them.  They  are  of  all 
bubbles  the  worat — a  scheme  for  everybody  to  get  rich  out  of  somebody 
else,  and  nobody  to  be  the  poorer.  But  the  fiiult  of  strikes  lies  as  much 
with  society  as  with  the  men  themselves.  The  wages  of  the  labour- 
ing classes  have  increased  with  the  demand  for  labour,  and  we  have 
expected  them  to  use  them  as  if  they  had  all  been  political  economists 
by  intuition.  Had  we  taught  them  to  accumulate  their  own  capital, 
we  should  have  aimed  them  against  all  strikes,  by  enabling  them  to 
feel  their  non-necessity.  For  if  all  workmen  possessed  ca])ital  of  their 
own  earning,  wages  could  never  be  reduced.     It  is  only  when  one 
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workman  is  poor  and  another  well-to-do  that,  afler  bad  times,  the  well- 
to-do  workman  has  to  snccumb  to  the  condition  of  the  spendthrift. 
If  both  had  had  capital  alike,  the  consumer  would  have  had  to  pay 
the  difference,  and  not  wages.  Those  who  think  that  such  a  theory 
has  a  tendency  to  make  contention  between  labour  and  capital  have 
not,  I  think,  well  studied  the  question,  nor  the  habits  of  thought  of 
the*  workman.  A  workman  with  a  capital  of  his  own  earning  has  as 
many  reasons  as  he  has  pounds  why  trade  should  be  good  and  wages 
oontinue  steady.  He  is  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  join  a  strike.  Uis 
master's  interests  are  identically  his.  Whatever  stops  production 
stops  his  income,  and  draws  upon  his  accumulation  to  supply  it  The 
greatest  proof  of  the  unsoundness  of  strikes  is  that  there  was  never 
one  yet  with  a  rich  workman  at  the  head  of  it ;  and  there  can  be  no 
greater  fallacy  than  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  those  who  have  all  their 
lives  been  poor.  In  fa6t,  the  only  true  weapon  against  poverty,  un- 
kindness,  and  tyranny,  which  are  either  really  or  supposedly  at  the 
root  of  all  strikes,  is  that  which  can  be  drawn  at  any  moment  with  a 
fortnight's  notice. 

Lastly,  a  comfortable  home  has  a  powerful  influence  against  strikes. 
If  the  female  workers  of  this  country  were  wisely  educated,  so  as  to 
make  home  more  attractive,  our  places  of  public  entertainment  would 
be  oftener  empty.     Our  women  need  to  be  instructed  by  women  to  be 
mothers,  with  the  attributes  of   mothers.     To  sum  up  the  whole 
question,  our  position  with  regard  to  the  social    economies  of  the 
working  classes,  and   the  public  and  private   benefits  which  would 
Result  from   them,    is   analogous   to   that  which    is   now  taken  by 
the  directors  of  certain  railways   who   are  making  sofl  seats  and 
cushioned  backs  to  their  second-class  carriages.     They  have  found  it 
a  mistake  that  because  travellers  considered  themselves  third-class 
passengers,  that  they  should  be  permitted  always  to  consider  them- 
selves so.     Their  idea  formerly  was  that  to  make  it  pleasant  to  ride  in 
second-class  carriages  would  be  necessarily  to  diminish  the  number  of 
first-class  passengers,  overlooking  what  they  now  find  to  be  the  fact, 
that  as  far  more  people  travel  third-class  than  first,  so  the  probability, 
of  thirds  becoming  seconds  far  outweighed  the   possible  decrease  of 
revenue  by  firsts  becoming  seconds.     As  long  as  third-class  carriages 
were  as  good,  or  nearly  as  good  as  seconds,  third-class  passengers  re- 
mained thirds,  and  seconds  rode  with   them  ;  but  now  that  second- 
class  carriages  are  becoming  comparatively  as  good  as  firsts,  natural 
and  justifiable  pride  pushes  thirds,  into  seconds,  and  seconds  into  firsts. 
Ajid  so  with  regard  to  the  working  classes.     We  have  let  thirds 
consider  themselves  thirds  too  long.     We  have  offered  them  no 
temptation  to  become  seconds.     There  has  been  too  great  a  distance 
between  firsts  and  thirds.     We  have  forgotten  how  largely  they  con- 
tribute to  the  dividend.     We  must,  therefore,  increase  and  encourage 
their  comforts  ;  we  must  teach  them  to  be  economical,  that  they  may 
be  independent.     They  will  then  respect  the  laws,  their  country,  and 
themselves,  and  we  shall  keep  our  place  in  the  civilization  of  the 
world. 
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On  Benefit  Societies.    By  the  Rev.  Nash  Stephenson,  M.A., 
Incumbent  of  Shirley,  near  Birmingham. 

The  conditions  of  indostrial  suocessy  and  the  means  by  which  the 
contingencies  of  life  may  be  averted,  are  branches  of  the  subject  of 
social  economy  now  so  generally  recognised,  understood,  and  acted 
upon  by  the  upper  and  middle  classes  of  the  community,  that  £ulure 
in  life  must  be  generally  attributed  rather  to  the  n^lect  or  violation 
of  received  rules  than  to  the  absence  of  landmarks  by  which  the 
road  to  sufficiency  and  opulence  might  be  seen  and  followed. 

The  case  is,  however,  widely  different  with  the  industrious  classes. 
The  instances  of  rising  above  the  degree  of  self-maintenance  are 
rare  and  exceptional.  When  the  skilled  mechanic  and  artisan  have 
satisfied  Nature's  demand  of  food  and  clothing  and  the  other  necea- 
sities  of  life,  there  remains  a  surplus  that^  if  privately  stored  up,  can 
by  no  possibility  of  management  maintain  its  possessor  through  a 
chronic  sickness,  or  the  years  of  incapacity  of  labour  incidental  to 
a  protracted  old  age.  So  again,  by  no  industrial  effort  can  the  agri- 
cidtural  labourer,  be  he  ever  so  industrious  or  economical,  forecast 
to  support  himself  and  family  through  a  protracted  illness,  or  main- 
tain himself  for  any  lengthened  period,  should  work  become  slack 
and  interrupted,  or  he  become  unfitted  for  labour  either  through 
accident  or  infirmity.  In  fsuctj  at  no  time  can  he  raise  himself  more 
than  a  degree  or  so  above  starvation  point,  or  obtain  the  modicum 
of  provisions  that  are  allowed  in  the  prison  or  the  union.*  With 
him  *  sufficient  for  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.' 

Unquestionably  the  Penny  or  Savings  Bank  affords  the  fittest  and 
safest  investment  for  the  savings  of  the  working  man,  could  he  be 
guaranteed  against  lengthened  sickness  and  unfitness  of  body  for 
labour.  But  until  such  provision  is  made,  it  is  not  possible  for  the 
prudent  man  to  divest  himself  of  anxiety  in  regard  to  the  future. 
He  must  ever  be  under  the  apprehension  that  to-morrow  may  bring 
the  accident  or  the  sickness  that  will  ultimately  dissipate  his  savings, 
reduce  him  to  the  condition  of  a  recipient  of  parochial  relief,  and  rob 
him  of  that  honest  independence  which  it  has  been  his  life-long  struggle 
proudly  to  maintain.  In  the  majority  of  cases  such  apprehensions 
will  be  groundless;  but  the  possibility  of  their  being  realized  in 
their  own  case  will  induce  all  who'  are  not  deaf  to  the  calls  of  pru- 
dence to  avoid  the  risk,  and  place  themselves  beyond  the  reach  of 
such  evila 

It  is  only  by  an  aggregate  of  savings  in  one  common  purse,  out  of 
which  the  few  will  receive  much,  and  the  many  will  receive  little  or 


*  The  average  number  of  a  married  labourer's  household  is  five,  and  the 
weekly  waees  are  12s,  The  total  cost  of  the  maintenance  of  a  pauper  in  the 
Union  is  4a.  per  day,. but  this  does  not  include  rent.  The  Union  provisions  are 
purchased  wholesale,  and  in  the  cheapest  markets. 
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nothing,  that  this  security  is  obtainable,  and  that  effectual  provision 
can  be  made  for  the  casualties  affecting  all  the  contributors.  No  true 
economist  can  then  recommend  any  other  investment  than  the  benefit 
tick  club  until  the  wealth  actually  in  possession  is  sufficient  to  meet 
all  reasonable  claims  on  wealth ;  or,  in  other  words,  until  indepen- 
dence is  acquired.  As  the  payments  to  such  a  society  absorb  the  little 
overplus  of  the  great  mass  of  the  working  population,  it  is  of  vital 
importance  to  them  that  the  principles  of  their  insurance  offices 
should  be  thoroughly  understood,  and  that  their  tables  should  be 
based  on  calculations  that  are  scientific  and  sound. 

The  magnitude  of  the  interests  at  stake  is  of  gigantic  proportions, 
and  must  affect  not  only  the  domestic  well-being  of  the  labouring 
classes,  but  the  industrial  well-being  of  the  nation  at  large.  Every 
village  and  hamlet  in  England  and  Wales  has  its  friendly  society, 
while  the  towns  and  cities  have  them  by  hundreds.  The  computed 
number  of  members  of  all  the  societies  is  not  less  than  3,052,000, 
the  amount  of  their  annual  contributions  is  estimated  at  4,980,000/., 
and  their  accumulated  capital  at  1 1,360,000/! 

And  yet  to  this  day,  notwithstanding  the  universality  of  these 
societies,  the  recorded  millions  of  facts  that  have  been  ascertained 
relating  to  the  vital  statistics  of  the  operative  classes,  the  known 
experience  of  sickness  and  mortality  prevailing  in  thousands  of 
friendly  societies  in  England  and  Wales,  as  computed  from  the  quin* 
quennial  returns  received  by  the  Registrar  of  Friendly  Societies  in 
England,  so  little  are  actuaries  capable  of  imparting  reliable  informa- 
tion or  of  authoritatively  putting  forth  tables  that  may  be  safely 
adopted,  that  scarcely  two  are  found  to  agree  either  on  the  rules  to 
be  acted  upon,  or  the  payments  to  be  made,  or  the  advantages  that 
in  return  may  be  promised.*  Having  long  since  agreed  to  differ  on 
important  minor  details,  the  actuaries  are  at  present  at  issue  about 
first  principles.  Not  content  with  differing  from  each  other,  they 
now  proceed  to  differ  from  themselves.  Contrast,  for  instance,  the 
tables  issued  by  the  Government  actuary  in  1847  with  those  issued 
by  him  in  1854.  In  the  former  there  is  a  uniform  payment  at  each 
particular  age,  whatever  be  the  sex  or  employment.  In  the  latter 
there  are  different  tables  for  light  labour,  heavy  labour,  mariners,, 
railway  servants,  <ka,  while  the  ladies  are  denounced  as  such  slippery 
customers  that  no  tables  can  be  contrived  that  will  reach  their  par- 
ticular case.  Take,  again,  another  recent  change  of  opinion.  Up  to 
the  present  date  no  actuary  would  certify  to  sick  tables  unless  the 
payments  proceeded  on  a  graduated  scale  year  by  year.  The  public 
are  now  informed  that  this  system  is  complicated  and  useless,  and 
that  for  the  different  ages  between  15  and  60  there  need  be  but  four 
instead  of  45  different  rates  of  payment.  Let  me  bring  befoi*e  you 
another  instance,  unfortunately  within  my  own  experience.     Eleven 


*  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  in  hia  evidence  before  a  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lordu, 
states  that  there  is  a  very  material  difference  between  the  tables  of  the  most 
eminent  actuaries ;  and  some  tables  he  can  hardly  comprehend. — Q.  436,  463. 
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yean  unoe  I  was  activelj  engaged  in  the  fonnation  of  a  benefit 
society  for  a  portion  of  the  county  of  Warwick.  The  tables  selected 
had  been  certified  by  three  different  actuaries,  and  yet  these  Tery 
tables  have  been  subsequently  denounced  as  only  in  part  sound  by  a 
fourth  actuary,  and  actually  unsound  by  a  fifth.  Two  years  since 
I  forwarded  the  financial  balance-sheet  to  the  original  certifying 
actuary,  and  am  informed  that,  notwithstanding  the  prognostications 
of  his  brother  professors,  he  is  certain  that  our  tables  are  sound,  and 
that  the  balance  now  existing  is  more  than  sufficient  to  meet  erery 
future  obligation. 

It  is  in  no  unfriendly  spirit  that  I  adduce  these  fiusts.  I  place 
them  upon  record  in  the  single  hope  that  they  may  in  some  measure 
be  instrumental  in  inducing  the  leading  actuaries,  for  their  own 
reputation's  sake,  and  for  the  public  w^,  to  meet  and  agree  upon 
model  tables,  on  which  the  public  may  confidently  rely,  and  that  the 
House  of  Commons  will,  at  the  public  charge,  obtain  the  tables  and 
publish  them  for  the  use  of  a  class  well  deserving  the  encourage- 
ment of  the  Government  of  the  country,  and  of  every  employer  of 
labour.* 

While,  then,  I  leave  this  part  of  the  subject  as  a  vexaia  queatio  on 
which  I  am  quite  incompetent  to  offer  an  opinion,  I  would  proceed 
to  the  consideration  of  some  other  points  connected  with  friendly 
societies  which  may  be  of  interest  to  any  who  may  be  desirous  of 
providing  a  benefit  society  for  the  use  of  their  poorer  neighbours,  and 
which  may  be  fairly  disciissed  by  non-professionals  without  trenching 
t>n  the  ground  which  fiedls  to  the  peculiar  province  of  the  actuary. 

NUMBER  OF  XEMBEBS   OF  A  SOCIETY. 

Perhaps  the  number  of  members  that  may  be  deemed  most  advan- 
tageous for  the  efficient  working  out  of  the  system  of  a  friendly  society 
will  be  the  first  element  for  consideration  in  the  formation  of  a  new 
club.  If  the  number  of  members  in  any  society,  which  has  to  depend 
upon  the  principle  of  average  be  small,  there  will  be  a  danger  of  the 
averages  not  being  worked  out ;  and  it  may  occur  that  a  severe  epi- 
demic in  a  locality  might  endanger  the  funds,  especially  in  the  early 
years  of  a  society's  existence.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many 
obvious  objections  to  societies  on  an  extensive  scale,  especially  if  the 
area  be  large,  and  the  society  consist  of  many  branches.  The  super- 
vision of  the  funds  in  this  case  cannot  be  as  close  and  frequent  as 
where  the  directors  are  mutually  well  known  to  each  other,  and  within 
easy  distance  of  one  central  place  of  meeting.  The  staff  of  paid 
officers  must  also  be  on  a  larger  and  more  expensive  scale.  The 
members  themselves  likewise  will  not  feel  the  same  personal  in- 
terest in  detecting  imposition  where  the  balance  is  apparently  large. 


*  Many  of  the  Continental  Governmeiits  coutribute  lately  towards  the  sup- 
port of  friendly  societies.  In  France,  at  the  birth  of  the  Imperial  Prince^  the 
Bmperor  granted  10,000^.  to  friendly  societies,  and  8000/.  especially  to  the 
formation  of  pension  funds. 
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as  where  it  is  apparently  small.  Two  or  three  outlying  branches  may 
perhaps  exercise  less  care  than  they  ought  in  the  distribution  of  sick- 
pay.  This  carelessness  will  arise  probably  fi*om  a  feeling  that  they 
are  only  a  small  branch,  and  that  a  little  indulgence  in  their  case 
will  iaXL  on  the  general  body,  and  be  of  little  importance  to  the 
society  at  large.  Several  branches  acting  upon  the  same  fallacy  will 
speedily  produce  the  mischief  to  be  anticipated  from  large  institutions. 
For  the  reasons  I  have  assigned,  it  would  be  advisable  for  a  sick  club 
to  confine  its  operations  within  a  range  of  70  to  200  members.  In 
the  printed  evidence  given  in  1848  before  a  Committee  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  Mr.  Tidd  Pratt,  and  the  actuaries,  Messrs.  C.  Ansel  1,  G. 
Davis,  and  J.  Finlaison,  entirely  concur  as  to  the  inexpediency  of 
encouraging  large  societies,  and  the  preferableness  of  small  societies 
in  which  the  members  individually  know  each  other.*  Mr.  Ansell 
states  that  the  large  institutions  which  have  come  under  his  notice 
have  almost  all  failed. 

The  area  to  bo  covered  by  a  society  will  in  great  measure  depend 
on  the  density  of  population.  In  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  area 
will  be  the  accommodation  to  members  changing  their  residence,  but 
in  proportion  to  its  narrowness  will  be  the  increased  security  of  the 
club.  In  rural  districts  the  parishes  comprising  the  union  will  pre- 
sent a  ready-made  and  well-considered  district,  and  the  village  where 
the  guardians  meet,  and  the  day  on  which  they  meet,  will  offer  op- 
portunities for  meetings  and  •  for  business  that  would  considerably 
facilitate  the  working  of  the  club.  Of  course  it  is  needless  and  highly 
impolitic  to  establish  any  outward  connexion  between  the  Poor  Law 
and  the  government  of  the  club. 

GOVERNMENT  OF  A  CLU& 

The  management  of  a  society  should  be  of  a  mixed  character,  and 
should  consist  partly  of  honorary  and  partly  of  ordinary  members. 
In  every  parish  there  is  to  be  found  either  the  clergyman  or  some 
influential  layman,  who  would  gratuitously  manage  the  affiiirs  of 
the  club,  and  attend  the  quarterly  meetings,  and  conduct  the  need- 
fill  correspondence,  assisted  by  an  ordinary  member,  who  would  act 
as  steward  and  dispense  the  sick-pay.  By  this  arrangement  the  ordi- 
nary members  woidd  be  saved  the  trouble  of  correspondence ;  the  loss 
of  time  incurred  in  attending  meetings  at  distant  places ;  and  the 
waste  of  money  and  the  temptation  to  intemperance  that  arise  out  of 
meetings  at  public-houses  or  inns.t  Nor  is  this  all.  Under  the 
most  economical  management  there  must  annually  be  incidental  ex- 
penses, such  as  printing,  and  wine  and  other  comforts  for  the  sick, 
perhaps  the  salary  of  a  paid  general  secretary,  and  the  cost  of  the 
club  feast-day,  (an  indispensable  adjunct),  that  have  to  be  defrayed. 
The  monthly  contributions  levied  on  members  are  exactly  sufficient 

•  See  Questions  416,  533,  581,  605,  609. 
t  Mr.  Ansell,  in  his  Treatite  on  Friendly  Societies,  p.  136,  eeiimates  the  useless 
ezpeoditore  on  this  source  alone  at  350,000^. ! 
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for  the  benefits  pledged,  and  leave  no  margin  whatever  applicable 
to  the  expenses  of  management.  This  item  of  expenditure  must 
be  raised  either  hy  an  extra  contribution,  levied  for  the  purpose 
on  the  ordinary  members,  or  else  by  an  honorary  fund.  The  former 
mode  of  payment  is  very  distasteful  to  the  ordinary  members,  by  whom 
it  can  be  ill  borne,  and  the  latter  mode  can  only  be  suooessfully  car- 
ried out  for  a  continuance  where  the  honorary  members  participate  in 
the  administration  of  the  affiiirs  of  the  club,  and  are  personally  and 
actively  concerned  in  its  prosperity  and  well-being. 

ORJBCrS  OF  A  OLUR 

Friendly  societies  may  now  be  legally  established  for  a  variety  of 
objects.  In  some  cases  they  insure  a  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  on 
the  birth  of  a  member*s  child,  or  as  an  endowment  for  the  child 
on  attaining  the  age  of  14  or  21  years,  or  for  a  certain  sum 
payable  on  the  death  of  a  member's  wife.  However  commend- 
able these  or  similar  objects  may  be,  yet  as  they  do  not  gain  general 
acceptance,  It  is  questionable  whether  a  sufficient  number  would  be 
found  to  insure  so  as  to  work  out  the  averages.  Moreover,  as  the 
funds  relating  to  each  object  assured  must  be  kept  separate,  a  multi- 
plicity of  objects  will  destroy  that  simplicity  of  accounts  which  is 
e&sential  to  the  success  of  all  institutions  that  deal  with  the  contin- 
gencies of  life.  It  will,  therefore,  be  advisable  to  follow  the  beaten 
path  of  nine-tenths  of  the  benefit  societies,  and  to  limit  the  opera- 
tions of  the  society  to  the  three  following  objects : —  i  st  weekly 

ALLOWANCE   IN    SICKNESS;    2nd.    WEEKLY   PAY  IN   OLD  AGE;   and    3rd. 

A  PAYMENT  AT  DEATH.     On  theso  three  insurances  I  will  offer  a  few 
remarks. 

WEEKLY  ALLOWANCES  IN   SICKNESS. 

Tlie  ordinary  benefit  societies  generally  adopt  but  one  table  of  pay- 
ment to  the  sick,  consisting  of  6«.  in  the  case  of  the  village  club,  and 
of  108,  in  the  case  of  the  Odd  Fellows.  The  former  payment  is  in- 
sufficient for  the  wants  of  the  carpenter,  blacksmith,  and  artisan,  and  the 
contributions  needful  for  the  latter  are  beyond  the  reach  of  the  day 
labourer.  A  benefit  society  should  meet  the  wants  of  the  whole  body  of 
the  industrious  classes,  and  should  on  this  account  present  the  option  of 
4^.,  Gs.y  88.  or  108,  weekly  sick-pay.  With  a  view  to  the  prevention  of 
fraud,  members  should  not  be  permitted  to  insure  for  an  allowance 
which  shall  exceed  two-thirds  of  the  weekly  wages.  For  a  similar 
reason,  it  is  advisable  to  admit  no  children  under  fifteen,  as  their  ill- 
iiess  or  inability  to  work  cannot  appreciably  affect  the  incomings  of 
the  family. 

ADMISSION   OF  FEMALES. 

There  has  arisen  of  late  years' a  very  general  and  growing  appre- 
hension on  the  part  of  actuaries  as  to  the  risk  of  admitting  female 
members  for  insurance  in  sickness,  even  with  suspension  of  pay  during 
sickness  that  may  be  limited  to  their  sex.  If  male  and  female  mem- 
bers are  to  be  admitted  on  the  same  payments  and  on  equal  terms,  it 
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is  perfeoilj  clear  that  the  sickness  undergone  by  each  sex  should  be 
the  same,  else  the  sex  enduring  the  most  sickness  will,  by  reason  of 
obtaining  a  larger  amount  of  siok-paj,  obtain  an  undue  advantage, 
and  be  paying  a  less  sum  than  is  just  But  there  is  much  reason  to 
believe  that  the  sickness  undergone  by  females  is  in  excess  of  that  un- 
dergone by  males.  In  the  county  club  of  which  I  have  had  the 
management  for  the  last  eleven  years  this  has  been  the  case,  but  to  no 
very  considerable  extent.*  Mr.  Finlaison  asserts  that  the  demand  made 
on  the  funds  by  females  is  heavier  than  that  by  males.  Mr.  G.  Ansell 
asserts  that  the  sickness  of  females  is  twice  as  gpreat  as  that  of  males, 
and  Mr.  G.  Davis  informs  us  that  nearly  all  societies  that  admit  female 
members  fail.t  It  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  sick- 
ness of  the  female  is  more  than  that  of  the  male.  The  demands  may 
be  heavier,  but  this  may  arise  from  the  greater  difficulty  of  a  search- 
ing examination  where  the  delicacy  of  the  sex  b  respected,  and  the 
greater  fiunlity  of  simulation  of  any  slight  derangement  of  the  feminine 
system.  Certain,  however,  it  is  that  the  admission  of  females  into  a 
sick  club  is  not  of  the  same  importance  to  them  as  it  is  to  the  males, 
seeing  that  in  the  case  of  a  woman,  when  married,  there  is  not  a  ces- 
sation of  the  means  of  subsistence  when  labouring  under  sickness. 
Hence  it  would  appear  prudent  either  to  admit  but  a  limitcnl  number, 
or  to  exclude  them  altogether,  or  to  establish  a  club  in  which  they 
alone  should  be  admitted.  In  any  case  the  sick-pay  should  be  limited 
to  6e»  per  week.{ 

WEEKLY  ALLOWANCE  IN   OLD   AGE. 

It  is  not  safe  to  continue  the  allowances  for  sick-pay  beyond  the  age 
of  65.  At  this  period  the  contributions  and  allowances  for  sick-pay 
should  cease,  and  the  pension  for  old  age  should  commence.  It  is 
next  to  impossible  at  this  stage  of  life  to  discriminate  between  sick- 
ness, in  the  strictest  sense  of  tfhe  word,  and  that  infirmity  and  un- 
fitness for  labour,  which  are  the  usual  accompaniments  of  advanced 
years. 

Considerable  facilities  for  the  purchase  of  deferred  annuities  have 
recently  been  offered  by  Government  through  the  medium  of  savings 
bank&§  The  security  in  this  case  is  unimpeachable,  but  there  are 
many  grave  objections  that  may  be  urged  against  the  investment.  In 
the  first  place  the  payments  can  only  be  made  in  one  sum  at  the  time 
of  purchase,  or  else  once  a  year  at  the  savings  bank — the  first  mode 
being  impossible,  and  the  second  impracticable  for  a  working  man. 


*  The  ayerage  was  i  in  7*4  of  mAlea,  and  i  in  6*4  of  females.  The  supers 
vision  has,  however,  been  ver}  close. 

t  See  Report  to  the  House  of  Commons,  Q.  58),  584 ;  and  Mr.  Finhdson'i 
Report  of  1854,  p.  8. 

t  The  GoYemment  returns  in  France,  prepared  since  1851,  show  that  several 
thousand  women  are  united  in  friendly  societies,  and  that  they  administer  their 
own  affairs,  generally  without  external  help,  without  Government  or  departmental 
subsidy. 

§  Per  Act  16  &  17  Vict.  c.  45.  The  taWes  may  be  had  at  any  of  the  savings 
banks,  or  may  be  found  in  Mr.  T.  Plratt's  Report  of  1857,  pp.  74-8<« 
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Then,  again,  Govemroent  transactions  are  ever  dearest  in  the  market^ 
and  therefore  the  single  or  yearly  contribution  is  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  needful  for  the  end  proposed,  and  what  private  societies  would 
charge.  When  societies  offer  deferred  annuities  or  assurances  at  death, 
a  very  considerable  income  is  derived  from  the  large  proportion  of 
members,  (far  exceeding  a  moiety,)  who  subscribe  towards  these  objects 
for  a  certain  period,  and  then  leave  the  society  without  having  received 
anything  in  return.  Promoters  of  clubs,  then,  who  believe  in  the 
safety  of  their  tables  and  the  soundness  of  their  rules,  would  act 
wisely  for  the  members  in  granting  annuities  and  death  payments,  and 
not  foregoing  so  fruitful  a  source  of  profit. 

PAYMENT  AT  DEATH. 

The  duty  of  managers  in  conducting  this  branch  of  a  society*B 
operations  is  remarkably  simple.  They  have  only  to  take  care  that 
the  person  effecting  an  assurance  is  in  a  sound  state  of  health  at  the 
time  of  enrolment,  and  then  to  ascertain  whether  he  is  alive  or  not 
when  the  claim  for  payment  is  preferred.  The  horrible  disclosures 
made  some  time  back  of  extensive  child-murder  for  the  sake  of  burial 
money  should  serve  as  an  additional  reason  to  the  one  I  have  already 
given  against  the  admission  of  members  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

INSURANCE  FOR  OLD   AGE  PENSION  COHPULSOBT, 

If  the  selection  of  tables  is  left  optional  with  the  members,  it  will 
be  found  that  well  nigh  the  whole  will  insure  for  payment  in  sickness, 
a  considerable  number  for  assurance  at  death,  and  a  very  small  pro- 
j>ortion  indeed  for  a  pension  in  old  age.  The  reason  of  the  general 
distaste  for  the  deferred  annuity  table  is  founded  on  very  obvious 
grounds.  The  benefit  to  be  reaped  is  very  remote  and  uncertain. 
The  uncertainty  rests,  not  only  on  the  laws  of  mortality,  which  are 
much  against  the  insurers,  but  on  their  making  good  their  payments 
through  a  long  series  of  years,  and,  to  a  certain  degree,  on  their  con- 
tinued residence  in  the  locality  of  their  club.  The  contributions  for 
the  annuity  likewise  appear  heavy,  especially  when  contrasted  with 
those  needful  for  a  weekly  allowance  in  sickness.  The  day  labourer 
of  thirty  will  be  somewhat  startled  at  the  demand  of  a  monthly  pay- 
ment of  18.  ii\d.  for  a  period  of  thirty-five  years  for  a  weekly  pension 
of  5«.  after  sixty-five,  and  at  the  fact  that  the  trivial  monthly 
contribution  of  'jd,  will  insure  him  a  weekly  allowance  of  5«.  during 
sickness  till  sixty-five.  But,  notwithstanding  these  drawbacks  and 
this  reluctance,  the  promoters  of  clubs  should  pause  before  they  coun- 
tenance and  adoj)t  a  syst^em  which  will  unquestionably  consign  the 
mass  of  members  who  enrol  to  helpless  poverty  or  the  workhouse, 
J^i  a  period  of  life  when  they  most  need  assistance,  and  are  incapable  of 
caring  for  themselves.  The  old  age  pension  is  the  most  valuable  part 
of  the  system,  and  the  general  adoption  of  it  would  extinguish  nearly 
a  moiety  of  the  ])auperism  of  the  country.  The  most  vigorous  and 
determined  efforts  should  be  made  to  carry  tliis  point,  and  in  all  cases 
I  would  urgently  recommend  that  the  insurance  of  an  annuity  in  old 
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age  should  be  rendered  obligatory  on  all  who  insured  for  an  allowance 
in  sickness.  Practical  experience  enables  me  to  state  that  by  firmness 
and  perseverance  any  difficulty  on  this  head  may  be  overcome. 

INVESTMENT  OP  FUNDS. 

Societies  that  have  not  been  certified  or  registered  by  the  Kegistrar- 
General  can  neither  sue  or  be  sued,  and,  in  fact,  have  no  legal  status ; 
their  property  at  all  times  being  at  the  absolute  disposal  of  the  parties 
in  whose  name  it  is  invested.  Certified  or  registered  societies  are 
empowei*ed,  under  a  recent  Act  of  Parliament  (i8  k  19  Vict.,  c.  63), 
to  invest  their  savings  in  mortgage  on  freehold  land  and  on  other 
securities.  By  so  doing  it  is  quite  possible  to  realize  a  larger  amount 
of  interest  than  by  investment  in  Government  securities,  but  the 
trouble,  expense,  risk,  and  responsibility  of  any  investment  except  the 
savings  bank  (which,  in  fact,  affords  Government  security)  are  but 
indifferently  compensated  for  by  the  few  additional  pounds  that  may 
be  gained.* 

Hitherto  fiiendly  societies  have  been  considered  in  their  various 
bearings  only  in  relation  to  the  industrious  classes,  but  their  effect  is 
felt  by  the  whole  community.  It  is  the  direct  pecuniary  interest  of 
every  ratepayer  to  promote  in  every  possible  way  the  formation  and 
extension  of  benefit  clubs.  Every  member  of  the  club  is  placed  above 
the  reach  and  need  of  parochial  relief  If  medical  assistance,  and 
payment  during  sickness,  and  a  pension  in  old  age,  and  a  certain  sum 
at  death  be  secured  by  a  society  to  all  within  its  ranks,  it  must 
inevitably  follow  that  the  poor-rates  in  the  district  of  a  society  must 
be  certainly  and  considerably  diminished.  These  are  directly  plain 
and  by  no  means  insignificant  benefits.  But  the  moral  effect  produced 
by  the  existence  of  a  society  will  be  more  beneficial  than  even  the 
pecuniary  advantage.  By  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  this 
character  we  raise  up  a  class  of  men  who  will  spurn  parochial  relief, 
and  we  shall  thus  more  effectually  diminish  pauperism  than  by  the 
enactments  of  any  poor  laws,  however  stringent  they  may  be.  We 
elevate  the  moral  man,  and  raise  him  in  his  own  estimation  and  in  that 
of  others,  and  we  lay  the  foundation  for  motives  and  actions  that  are 
higher,  and  holier,  and  better  in  their  ends.  Let  the  philanthropist 
then,  while  he  continues  to  improve  the  prison  discipline,  and  the 
convict  system,  and  the  reformatory  schools,  spare  rather  more  of  his 
time  and  his  funds  in  the  promotion  of  benefit  societies.  Most 
assuredly  he  will  find  it  an  easier  task  to  mould  the  raw  material  than 
to  mend  the  manufactured  rascal,  and  it  is  unquestionably  certain 
that  the  untainted  class  have  a  claim  on  his  consideration  prior  to  the 
class  that  has  graduated  in  crime. 


*  A  high  rate  of  interest  is  by  no  meAos  needful,  u  the  actuaries  have  oaloulated 
the  tables  on  the  rate  of  savings'  bank  interest. 
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Benefit  Building  Societies.    By  J.  Arthur  Binns,  Bradford. 

LiTTLB  is  known  of  the  early  history  of  building  societies.  Their 
importance  was  not  recognised  until  they  had  become  numerous,  and 
no  one  seems  to  have  traced  the  steps  by  which  they  emerged  from 
obscurity.  Editors  of  encyclopsedias  haye  not  yet  thought  them 
worth  the  dignity  of  an  article,  and  professed  writers  on  the  subject 
have,  wisely  enough^  concerned  themselves  more  with  the  scientific 
principles  on  which  they  are  based,  and  the  precautions  necessary  for 
their  safe  and  profitable  management,  than  with  inquiries  into  their 
origin. 

Originally,  doubtless,  they  were  simple  enough  in  their  character. 
A  number  of  persons  desired  to  live  in  their  own  houses  instead  of 
paying  rent.  They  associated  themselves  together,  clubbed  their  con- 
tributions, bought  land,  built  houses,  and  each  took  one.  These  dubs 
were  very  numerous  in  large  towns.  Bradford  has  had  many  of  them. 
But  it  soon  became  evident  that  societies  might  be  constituted  which 
should  not  require  the  whole  of  the  members  to  build,  which  should 
consist,  in  fact,  of  persons  desiring  to  invest  money  at  a  rate  of  interest 
rather  higher  than  was  obtainable  in  savings*  banks,  and  of  others  to 
whom  the  money  so  invested  should  be  lent  for  the  purpose  of  build- 
ing or  purchasing  property.  Investors  aud  borrowers  were  both 
required  to  pay  certain  fixed  monthly  contributions,  until  the  former 
had  realized  their  shares,  and  the  latter  had  repaid  with  interest  what 
had  been  lent  to  them.  In  1 836  an  Act  of  Parliament  was  passed 
recognising  the  existence  and  usefulness  of  building  societies,  and 
declaring  it  expedient  to  afford  them  encouragement  and  protection* 
From  that  time  they  have  rapidly  increased  in  number,  and  their 
transactions  have  become  annually  more  extensive  and  important. 
Mr.  Scratchly  estimates  that,  in  1850,  there  were  1200  in  existence, 
with  an  aggregate  annual  income  of  2,400,000^  I  have  no  data  on 
which  to  found  an  estimate  of  their  present  business  throughout  the 
kingdom,  but  there  can  be  no  question  that  it  is  £gu:  in  excess  of  the 
figures  for  1850. 

The  present  building  societies  are  of  two  kinds — ^terminating  and 
permanent. 

A  terminating  society  is  calculated  to  end  at  a  certain  specified 
time— ten,  twelve,  or  fourteen  years — when  it  is  assumed  that  all  the 
shares  subscribed  for  will  be  realized.  The  term  fixed  is  the  period 
necessary  for  the  accumulation  at  compound  interest  of  a  fixed 
monthly  subscription  to  the  full  value  of  a  shara  Thus  a  period  of 
nearly  fourteen  years  being  required  for  the  accumulation  of  120/.  by 
a  conti-ibution  of  10^.  per  month  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest ;  a 
terminating  society  for  120L  shares  must  necessarily  exist  that  time. 
The  money  received  from  member^  is  invested  on  security  of  real  pro- 
perty, principal  and  interest  being  repayable  by  monthly  instalments. 
But  it  was  found  in  practice,  that  in  the  earlier  period  of  a  terminating 
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society,  it  was  impossible  to  obtidn  sufficient  money  for  borrowers, 
and  that  in  the  later  yearn  borrowers  could  not  be  obtained  for  the 
money  in  hand.  It  was  necessary  for  persons  who  joined  the  society 
after  its  commencement  to  pay  up  the  back  subscriptions,  or  their 
shares  could  not  be  realized  in  full ;  while  with  every  year  of  the 
80ciety*s  existence  the  rate  of  repayment  for  advances  was  increased. 
Then,  as  investing  members  werTdeterred  from  joining  the  society, 
borrowers  were  sometimes  compelled  to  wait  for  years  before  they 
could  obtain  an  advance,  except  they  purchased  at  an  extravagant 
premium  from  some  person  who  preceded  them  on  the  rotation  list 
the  privilege  of  taking  his  place. 

Permanent  societies  possess  considerable  advantages  over  those 
founded  on  the  terminating  theory.  There  are  no  back  payments. 
So  far  as  each  member  is  concerned,  the  society  commences  with  his 
entrance,  and  terminates  on  the  realization,  withdrawal,  or  other 
determination  of  his  shares.  A  constant  accession  of  new  members 
renders  it  easy  to  obtain  money  sufficient  to  meet  the  needs  of  bor- 
rowers, while  in  consequence  of  the  easy  and  numerous  modes  of  repay- 
ment there  is  little  danger  of  the  funds  remaining  long  unemployed. 

The  practical  difficulties  in  the  way  of  terminating  societies  have 
led  to  their  discontinuance,  and  others,  founded  on  the  permanent 
principle,  have  taken  their  place. 

I  propose  to  explain  in  some  detail  the  working  of  the  '  Third 
Equitable'  Society  in  this  town,  because,  having  been  intimately  con- 
cerned in  the  management  from  its  formation,  I  can  speak  with  the 
confidence  of  personal  knowledge,  and  because  I  believe  it  to  combine 
most  of  the  improvements  which  experience  has  proved  to  be  safe 
and  desirable.  What  I  say  will,  however,  be  applicable  in  the  main 
to  other  permanent  societies. 

Its  operations  are  divided  into  two  great  branches — the  investing 
and  borrowing  departments. 

First — as  to  investors.  The  majority  of  the  members  are  those 
who  contribute  monthly  a  portion  of  their  earnings  as  subscriptions 
on  share&  This  class,  for  the  most  part,  consists  of  persons  in  the 
receipt  of  weekly  wages.  The  average  amount  contributed  by  each 
member  is  about  twenty-five  shillings  per  month,  though  there  are 
individual  subscriptions  as  low  as  one  shilling.  Five  per  cent,  com- 
pound interest  is  allowed  on  these  deposits.  Should  a  member  find  that 
he  is  unable  to  continue  his  subscriptions,  in  consequence  of  sickness, 
temporary  loss  of  work,  or  unforeseen  expenses,  he  is  not  obliged  to 
withdraw  the  amount  already  accumulated,  or  subjected  to  heavy 
fines  for  nonpayment  It  has  been  considered  right  to  permit  a  con- 
tributor to  suspend  his  payments^  if  necessary,  and  leave  the  sum 
standing  to  his  credit  in  the  funds  at  interest.  This  plan  has  been 
found  to  answer  admirably.  Great  numbers  have  availed  themselves 
of  the  permission,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  large  sums  of 
money  have  been  saved  to  members  which  would  have  been  with- 
drawn and  spent  had  the  owners  been  liable  to  fines  for  inability  to' 
pay  more. 
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A  second  mode  of  investment  is  by  what  we  call  '  deposit  subscrip' 
lions.'  In  this  department  members  are  permitted  to  deposit  sums  of 
not  less  than  5^  at  any  time.  There  are  no  fixed  days  of  contribu- 
tion, consequently  the  subscriptions  cannot  fall  into  arrear,  and  no 
fines  can  become  due.  This  branch  is  well  adapted  for  trades* 
men,  and  persons  whose  incomes  are  liable  to  fluctuation,  as  it  pro* 
vides  them  with  a  safe  and  ready  means  of  profitable  investment  for 
their  surplus  funds.     Compound  interest  at  5  per  cent,  is  allowed. 

The  members  in  these  two  classes,  with  borrowers,  so  long  as  their 
advances  remain  unpaid,  constitute  the  society.  They  are  all  eligible 
for  office.  Investors  are  required  to  give  a  month*s  notice  before 
withdrawing  their  subscriptions,  and  one  per  cent,  is  charged  for 
management  expenses  on  all  sums  withdrawn  or  advanced. 

Another  mode  of  investment  remains — that  of  loans.  The  depo- 
sitors in  this  class  are  not  considered  membera ;  they  cannot  hold 
office,  nor  are  they  liable  to  any  deduction  on  withdrawing  their 
money.  Four  per  cent,  interest  is  allowed  to  them,  and  they  are 
permitted  to  withdraw  sums  not  exceeding  50^  a  week,  without 
giving  notice.  This  depaHment  is  largely  used  by  tradesmen, 
friendly  societies,  <!^c.,  who  desire  their  funds  to  be  productive,  and 
yet  to  remain  speedily  and  easily  available  for  emergencie& 

The  amount  received  on  loan  at  4  per  cent,  is  invested  by  the 
society  at  5,  and  is,  therefore,  a  source  of  considerable  profit  The 
balance  of  loans  now  employed  in  the  funds  of  the  '  Bradford  Third 
Equitable,*  is  above  27,000/.  and  the  balance  sheets  of  other  socie- 
ties in  the  neighbourhood  show  an  equally  satisfactory  position. 

The  rate  of  interest  allowed  varies  in  different  societies.  In  Brad- 
ford the  rule  is  4  per  cent,  on  loans,  and  5  per  cent,  on  regular  sub- 
scriptions. In  Leeds  and  Halifax  the  interest  is  io«.  per  cent,  lower 
in  both  departments,  namely  3^  and  4^.  Of  course  in  all  cases  the 
interest  paid  by  borrowers  is  equal  to  that  allowed  to  investors. 

The  money  raised  in  these  various  ways  is  invested  on  security  of 
real  property.  The  mode  in  which  advances  are  made  is  thi&  A 
person  who  wishes  to  borrow  places  his  name  on  a  list  kept  at  the 
offices,  money  being  advanced  to  membera  in  the  order  of  application. 
He  furnishes  on  a  form  specially  prepared  a  statement  of  all  necessary 
particulars  respecting  the  property  offered  sis  security,  and  stating  the 
amount  he  desires  to  liorrow.  The  property  is  inspected  by  the 
society's  surveyoi-s,  who  report  as  to  its  value.  The  society's  solicitor 
examines  the  title,  and  certifies  as  to  its  sufficiency.  The  directors 
then  decide  what  amount  shall  be  advanced,  and  the  security  is  com- 
pleted. If  the  property  consists  of  land  merely,  or  of  buildings 
already  erected,  the  whole  amount  lent  is  advanced  at  once  to  the 
borrower.  But  in  many  cases  he  requires  the  advance  to  enable  him 
to  complete  his  buildings.  When  this  is  so  the  money  is  advanced 
from  time  to  time,  on  the  certificate  of  the  surveyors  as  to  the  satis- 
fiictory  progress  of  the  work,  never  exceeding  75  per  cent,  on  the 
value  of  the  work  done. 

The  arrangements  of  the  society  are  such  as  to  enable  a  member  to 
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repay  his  advances  in  almost  any  period  he  chooses  to  name.  It  has 
power  to  lend  as  if  it  were  a  private  mortgage,  requiring  the  pay- 
ment of  interest  merely,  but  it  has  hitherto  always  required  the 
amount  of  principal  to  be  reduced  annually,  if  only  at  the  rate  of  one 
or  two  per  cent.  The  usual  period  of  repayment  is  thirteen  years 
and  ten  months,  which  is  effected  by  the  annual  repayment  of  5  per 
cent,  upon  the  principal  advanced,  and  5  per  cent,  interest.  If,  how- 
ever, a  member  finds  that  he  is  able  to  repay  in  a  shorter  period  than 
he  originally  intended,  he  may,  by  arrangement  with  the  society,  in- 
crease his  subscription,  so  as  to  complete  his  repayments  at  an  earlier 
date,  or  discharge  the  whole  by  paying  the  then  present  value  of  the 
future  subscriptions  due  from  him. 

Sometimes  a  member  finds,  ailer  receiving  his  advance,  that  he  is 
unable,  without  exceeding  difficulty,  to  continue  his  payments  at  the 
full  rate  of  10  per  cent,  per  annum.  The  directors  have  power  in 
such  cases  to  reduce  the  monthly  contributions  to  any  sum  not  less 
than  5  per  cent,  upon  the  balance  due^  either  temporarily  or  perma- 
nently^ should  they  consider  it  wise  to  do  so.  It  will  be  seen  that 
this  is  in  reality  extending  the  principle  of  suspension  of  contributions 
to  advanced  as  well  as  unadvauced  shares,  and  so  long  as  the  society 
receives  the  interest  due^  with  a  small  annual  contribution  in  reduc- 
tion of  the  principal,  it  cannot  run  any  risk  of  loss,  if  its  advances 
have  been  made  with  ordinary  prudence. 

So  far  as  I  am  aware,  this  plan  of  suspension  of  payments  is  pecu- 
liar to  Bradford ;  suspension  on  advanced  shares  being  confined  to 
the  *  Third  Equitable.*  It  has  worked  well,  and  has  been  found  to 
promote  the  prosperity  of  the  society  generally,  as  well  as  to  meet  the 
necessities  of  individual  members.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  doubt 
that  all  societies  would  find  it  an  excellent  addition  to  their  rules. 
Many  a  poor  man,  whose  property,  but  for  this  just  and  merciful  pro- 
vision, would  have  been  sold  for  nonpayment,  has  been  enabled  to 
preserve  it  through  the  pressure  of  a  critical  time^  and  afterwards  to 
resume  his  contributions  as  usual. 

The  opportunity  of  saving  which  these  societies  afford  is  a  great 
boon  to  working  men.  They  cannot  possibly  have  large  sums  in  their 
hands  at  once ;  the  sovereign  in  the  drawer  or  on  the  cupboard  shelf 
is  too  accessible  to  be  kept  long.  The  small  balance  remaining  out 
of  their  weekly  wages  would  soon  disappear  were  there  not  some  safe 
place  of  deposit  out  of  immediate  reach.  Many  object  to  savings 
banks  because  of  the  low  rate  of  interest,  and  because  the  depositor  is 
altogether  powerless  in  the  management  of  the  institution  to  which  he 
trusts  his  alL  Building  societies  precisely  meet  the  requirements  of  this 
class.  The  first  payment  is  productive,  and  every  succeeding  one  im- 
proves the  investor's  position,  while  the  determination  to  save  is 
strengthened  by  every  month's  deposit  A  payment  of  jos,  per  month 
is  worth  in  one  year  61.  39.  ^d,,  in  ^ve  years,  35/.  28.  gd,,  in  seven 
years  50/.  js,  ^d.,  in  ten  years  77/.  igs,  3d,  in  fourteen  years 
121L  168,;  37Z.  i6«.  of  which  is  interest  I  need  not  point  out  the 
fertility  of  use  which  characterizes  the  money,  once  accumulated. 
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Borrowers  well  know  their  benefits.  They  know  that  the  money 
cannot  be  called  in  so  long  as  they  fulfil  their  engagements.  They 
are  exempt  from  stamp  duty  on  all  transactions  with  the  society,  and 
a  simple  receipt  supplies  the  place  of  a  re-conveyance  when  the  loan 
is  paid  off.  They  know,  too,  that  by  a  gradual  repayment  a  little  in 
excess  of  the  rents  accruing  from  the  property,  they  are  certain 
within  a  limited  period  to  possess  it  absolutely. 

It  is  obvious,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  building  societies  are 
much  more  than  societies  for  building.  Thus  a  person  may  invest 
who  has  no  intention  either  to  purdbase  or  erect  property,  while 
another  may  borrow  for  any  purpose  so  long  as  he  gives  the  society 
real  security  for  the  loan.  The  borrower  may  apply  the  money  to 
the  extension  of  trade,  or  in  any  other  way  at  hb  pleasure. 

Mr.  Dibb,  the  deputy  registrar  of  deeds  for  the  West  Riding, 
speaking  of  the  rapid  growth  and  valuable  influence  of  building  socie- 
ties, says,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  British  Association  in  1858 — 
'  Beginning  with  the  year  1843,  the  operations  of  building  societies 
have  gradually  assumed  some  importance.  The  number  of  deeds 
annually  registered  since  that  date  has  risen  from  31  in  the 
year  1843,  to  637  in  1857,  the  largest  number  being  68a  in 
the  year  1855.  The  total  of  the  last  fifteen  years  is  4608,  that  is  to 
say,— 

In  the  five  years  from  1843  to  1847  ^^®7  "^ere     19a 
»  i»  1848  II  185a  „         137a 

»  »»  1853  a  1857  „         3044 

Total  4608 

We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  in  assuming  the  numbers  registered  in 
1858  and  1859  to  approach  1000  in  each  year.  Mr.  Dibb  adds: — 
'  This  system  of  saving  by  the  working  classes,  it  must  be  obvious,  is 
a  very  important  one.  Its  tendency  must  be  to  raise  the  character 
and  condition  of  the  operative ;  to  increase  his  repugnance  to  strikes, 
and  to  relieve  the  pressure  on  the  poor-rate  in  times  of  distress.  The 
operative  who  has  practised  the  habit  of  saving  for  this  particular  ob- 
ject will  probably  not  shake  it  off  the  moment  he  has  secured  it,  but 
will  continue  the  practice  for  other  good  and  useful  purposes,  as,  for 
instance,  the  better  education  of  his  children.* 

A  few  facts  as  to  the  business  done  by  the  more  important  socie- 
ties in  this  neighbourhood  may  not  be  without  interest 

The  '  Leeds  Permanent  Building  Society*  was  established  in  1848. 
It  has  received  in  subscriptions  no  less  than  519,568/.  in  loans 
103,226/.  It  has  advanced  on  mortgage  340,692/.  The  cost  of 
management  has  been  8102/.,  being  i/.  5«.  ^d,  per  cent  upon  the  re- 
ceipts. 

The  '  Bradford  Second  Equitable  *  (Permanent)  was  established  in 
185 1.  The  subscriptions  have  been  129,364/.,  its  loans  104,261/.,  its 
advances  121,398/.  The  cost  of  working  has  been  2048/.,  or  i7«.  idL 
per  cent  upon  the  receipts. 

The  '  Halifax  Permanent*  was  started  in  1853.     The  aabeoriptions 
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amount  to  94,130/.,  its  loans  to  71, 354/.,  its  advances  to  99,88a.  Its 
management  expenses  have  been  2351/.,  being  at  the  rate  of  iL^s.  yd. 
per  cent,  apon  the  receipts. 

The  *  Bi-adford  Third  Equitable  *  (Permanent)  was  founded  in  1854. 
The  subscriptions  have  reached  66,867/.,  the  loans  64,659/.,  the  ad- 
vances 72,115/.  The  cost  of  management  has  been  913/.,  or  134.  *jcL 
per  cent  upon  the  receipts. 

To  sum  up.  The  total  sum  which  has  been  deposited  in  the  four 
societies  is  i ,  1 7  9,7  90/.,  of  which  2  2  2,5 2 2/L  was  received  last  year.  The 
average  annual  receipts  are  about  150,000/.  The  total  of  the  advances 
on  mortgage  is  632,457/, 

It  is  not  difficult  to  account  for  the  favour  with  which  the  working 
classes  look  upon  these  societies.  They  are  profitable,  certainly,  but 
there  are  other  reasons.  The  members  meet  each  other  on  equal 
terms,  and  are  free  from  what  they  consider  the  degradation  of  patron- 
aga  They  appoint  their  own  officers,  and  each  man  feels  that  no 
matter  what  his  position  may  be  outside,  he  stands  within  on  the 
same  level  with  all  the  rest.  This  feeling  of  independence  ought  to 
be  cherished.  It  creates  a  consciousness  of  responsibility,  and  deve- 
lopes  a  capacity  for  self-government  which  is  of  the  highest  possible 
value.  It  is  therefore  to  be  hoped  that  in  any  future  legislation  on 
this  subject  there  will  be  no  attempt  at  interference  from  without. 
Any  such  attempt  would  rouse  the  keenest  opposition,  and,  if  suc- 
cessful, would  inflict  a  severe  blow  upon  the  prosperity  of  those 
valuable  institutions.  Mr.  J.  Stuart  Mill,  in  his  chapter  on  *  The  pro- 
bable future  of  the  Labouring  Classes,*  says — *  To  their  own  qualities 

must  now  be  committed  the  care  of  their  destiny Now,  when 

even  in  position  they  are  becoming  less  and  less  dependent,  and  their 
minds  less  and  less  acquiescent  in  the  degree  of  dependence  which 
remains,  the  virtues  of  independence  are  those  which  they  stand  in 
need  of.  Whatever  advice,  exhortation,  or  guidance  is  held  out  to 
the  laltouring  classes  must  henceforth  be  tendered  to  them  as  equals, 
and  accepted  with  their  eyes  open.  The  prospect  of  the  future 
depends  on  the  d^ree  in  which  they  can  be  made  rational  beings.* 
Those  who  best  know  the  working  classes  will  most  heartily  assent 
to  this. 

The  beneficial  action  of  such  associations  can  scarcely  be  exaggerated. 
They  foster  a  spirit  of  self-denial,  of  prudence,  and  forethought. 
By  increasing  each  man*s  interest  in  the  State,  they  directly  promote 
the  stability  tind  permanence  of  its  institutions.  Still  more,  I  believe 
them  to  exercise  a  powerful  educational  influence,  to  teach,  in  the 
long  run,  self-control  and  mutual  forbearance,  thus  contributing, 
above  and  beyond  their  financial  uses,  to  the  intellectual  and  moral 
elevation  of  the  people. 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


On  the  Jurisdiction  of  Justices  of  the  Peace  in  Disputes  between 
Employers  and  Employed  arising  from  Breach  of  Contract, 
By  A.  Edgar,  Barrister-at-Law. 

THE  relation  of  master  and  workman  is  founded  on  the  contract  of 
hiring  and  service,  and,  as  a  general  rule,  that  contract  can  only  be 
enforced  by  the  ordinary  civil  trihunals.  Both  parties,  according  to 
the  wise  and  liberal  principles  of  the  common  law,  are  treated  as  the 
parties  to  any  other  contract.  But  the  legislature  has  given  juris- 
diction to  justices  of  the  peace,  in  a  great  variety  of  cases,  to  enforce 
the  contract  against  the  workman  in  a  summary  manner,  and  to  treat 
its  breach  as  a  criminal  offence.  By  the  statutes  on  this  subject, 
agricultural  labourers,  and  a  variety  of  artificers  engaged  in  the  dif- 
ferent manufactures  of  this  country,  if  they  have  contracted  in 
writing  to  serve  any  person  for  any  time,  and  do  not  enter  on  such 
service  according  to  the  contract,  or,  if  having  so  contracted,  whether 
in  writing  or  not,  and  entered  on  the  service,  they  absent  themselves 
before  the  term  is  completed,  or  neglect  to  fulfil  the  same,  or  be  guilty 
of  any  other  misconduct  in  the  execution  thereof,  may  be  appre- 
hended on  the  warrant  of  a  justice,  and,  on  proof  of  not  having 
fulfilled  the  contract,  *or  of  having  been  guilty  of  any  such  mis- 
conduct, may  be  committed  to  the  House  of  Correction  for  any  period 
not  exceeding  three  months.  Nor  does  such  imprisonment  put  an 
end  to  the  contract,  it  having  been  unanimously  held  by  the  Court  of 
Queen's  Bench  in  ex  parte  William  Baker,  26  L.  J.  M.  C.  193,  that 
under  4  Geo.  4,  c.  34,  an  artificer  who  has  been  convicted  and 
imprisoned  for  absenting  himself  from  his  master's  service,  and  who 
after  his  discharge  from  imprisonment  refuses  to  return  to  the  same 
service,  may  again  be  convicted  and  imprisoned  for  the  offence  of 
absenting  himself  from  the  said  service.  In  the  same  case,  in  the 
Court  of  Exchequer,  Baron  Martin  expressed  a  doubt  on  this  point, 
and  Chief  Baron  Pollock  took  an  opposite  view  to  that  of  the  Queen's 
Bench,  but  the  two  other  judges  supported  the  latter  decision, 
although  the  warrant  of  commitment  was  held  bad  on  other  grounds. 
The  weight  of  authority  is  therefore  in  favour  of  the  view  of  the 
statute  which  is  most  opposed  to  the  interests  of  the  unfortunate 
workman.  True  it  is,  that  if  any  agricultural  labourer  or  artificer,  as 
above-mentioned,  complains  of  any  mis-usage,  refusal  of  necessary  pro- 
visions, cruelty,  or  other  ill-treatment  on  the  part  of  his  employer,  he 
may  summon  such  employer  before  a  justice  of  the  peace,  and,  on 
proof  of  the  matter  of  such  complaint,  may  obtain  his  discharge  from 
such  employer.  But  how  differently  is  the  employer,  guilty  of  a 
qtuisi  criminal  matter,  treated  from  the  workman  who  has  merely 
broken  a  contract     The  employer  b  to  be  summoned  to  appear — the 
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workinan  is  to  be  apprehended  on  a  warrant.  On  conviction  of  the 
employer,  the  contract  is  merely  to  be  put  an  end  to  ;  on  conviction 
of  the  workman,  he  may  be  condemned  to  hard  labour.  Facilities  are 
no  doubt  given  for  workmen  recovering  their  wages  by  a  summary 
proceeding  before  justices  of  the  peace ;  but  since  the  institution  of 
county  courts  this  is  an  advantage  which  cannot  be  considered  as  of 
much  value. 

But  passing  over  all  considerations  of  reciprocity,  the  important 
question  is,  how  far  it  is  just  and  expedient  that  agricultural 
labourers,  and  the  different  classes  of  artisans  mentioned  in  the 
statutes,  should  be  subject  to  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  in  respect  of  con- 
tracts with  their  employers,  and  to  criminal  punishment  for  the 
breach  of  such  contracts  ?  The  ground  on  which  the  existing  law  is 
commcmly  supported  is  the  inconvenience  that  would  be  occasioned 
by  agricultural  labourers  or  artisans  refusing  to  work  at  times  when 
the  delay  of  a  few  days  or  hours  might  cause  immense  injury  to  their 
employers,  for  which  no  damages  to  be  given  for  the  breach  of 
contract  would  afford  an  adequate  reparation,  and  where  the  parties 
who  would  be  liable  to  pay  such  damages  as  might  be  recovered, 
have  not  the  means  of  doing  so.  With  great  submission,  however, 
this  view  appears  to  me  to  overlook  the  consideitition  that  there 
can  be  no  inconvenience  greater  than  injustice.  The  real  question  is, 
not  what  may  be  of  advantage  to  agriculturists  and  manufiicturers, 
but  what  is  best  for  the  whole  community,  and  what  is  just  towards 
workmen  themselves.  It  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a  serious  evil 
that  any  one  class  in  the  community  should  be  subject  to  a  different 
law  from  the  rest ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt,  looking  merely  to 
the  cases  that  are  reported  in  the  newspapers,  that  the  system  is 
liable  to  great  abuse.  The  justices  of  the  peace,  in  the  agricultural 
districts  at  least,  are  generally  in  the  interests  of  the  employers.  The 
workmen  feel  that  they  are  imder  a  hard  and  unequal  law,  admi- 
nistered by  a  not  very  impartial  tribunal  ;  and  it  cannot  be  ques- 
tioned that  the  whole  system  tends  to  increase  the  discontent  and 
dissatisfaction  which  prevail  among  the  working  classes,  and  which 
form  a  powerful  impediment  to  their  moral  and  social  progress. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  existence  of  this  feeling  in  the 
agricultural  districts,  and  there  is  too  much  reason  to  fear  that  it  is 
to  be  found  amongst  our  manufacturing  population.  Even  inde- 
pendently of  any  such  consequences,  the  whole  thing  is  to  my  mind 
strikingly  unjust,  and  savours  of  the  very  rudest  policy.  As  Chief 
Baron  Pollock  said,  in  delivering  judgment  in  ex  parte  William  Baker, 
26  L.  J.  M.  C,  155: — '  I  cannot  but  think  that  this  mode  is  about 
as  inconvenient  and  as  improper  an  instrument  to  enforce  a  contract 
as  can  be  well  devised.  The  treadmill  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  bad 
instrument  for  enforcing  the  labour  of  the  peoj)le  of  England  from 
day  to  day,  and  from  month  to  month.* 

Nor,  on  tlie  other  hand,  with  reference  to  the  interests  of  the 
employer,  can  it  be  any  reparation  to  him,  after  the  contract  is 
broken  and  the  damage  done,  that  the  workman  is  liable  to  be  impri- 
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Boned  with  hard  labour.  All  the  arguments  in  favour  of  the  system 
point  only  to  its  deterring  effects.  But  these  would  arise  to  as  great 
a  degree  as  can  be  expedient,  if  the  only  remedy  were  by  process  in 
the  county  court  for  the  recovery  of  damages,  enforceable  in  the 
ordinary  manner.  It  cannot  be  supposed  that  if  justice  be  done  to 
the  working  men  of  this  country,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be 
kept  to  their  duty  by  the  lash  held  over  their  heads.  If  such  neces- 
sity exist,  employers  would  do  well  to  consider  whether  they  are 
really  enjoying  the  benefits  of  free  labour,  and  whether  some  mode  of 
organizing  labour  is  not  necessary  for  the  interests  of  all  parties. 
One  thing  I  venture  to  think,  that  it  will  be  impossible  to  maintain 
the  present  system  in  the  face  of  the  rising  intelligence  and  advancing 
social  condition  of  the  working  classes. 

The  same  considerations  of  course  apply  to  the  provisions  of 
the  6  &  7  Vict  c.  40,  with  respect  to  breaches  of  contract  by 
workmen  in  woollen  manufactures,  in  not  preparing,  working  up,  or 
manufacturing  materials  delivered  to  them^  and  returning  the  same, 
dbc,  and  also  to  the  provisions  of  the  39  k  40  6ea  III.,  c.  77,  with 
respect  to  breaches  of  contract  by  workmen  in  mines  in  not  raising 
the  ore  according  to  the  terms  of  the  agreement,  &c 

It  may  be  added  that  it  is  questionable  how  far  it  is  proper  to  retain 
the  existing  provisions  for  the  conviction  and  pimishment  of  embezzle- 
ment of  materials  and  tools  entrusted  to  workpeople  of  various  trades, 
the  20  <b  2 1  Yict.  c.  54  having  rendered  all  l^ees  fraudulently  con- 
verting the  property  entrusted  to  them  guilty  of  larceny. 

With  regard  to  the  Truck  Act,  I  would  not  say  anything  further 
at  present  than  merely  to  suggest,  whether  the  benefits  derived  from 
it  by  the  artisans  in  the  occupations  to  which  its  provisions  apply,  are 
not  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  evils  which  any  special  system 
of  protection  is  sure  to  produce  to  those  who  enjoy  its  supposed  bene- 
fits, and  whether  it  is  entirely  favourable  either  to  the  true  welfare 
or  the  real  independence  of  workmen. 

Of  the  extent  to  which  the  special  law  relating  to  the  contracts  of 
employers  and  employed  is  brought  into  operation,  I  am  not  able  to 
give  any  exact  information.  The  judicial  statistics  for  1857  ^^d  1858 
class  together  all  summary  convictions  relating  to  'servants,  ap- 
prentices, and  masters,*  and  present  the  following  results  : — 


Penons  Charged. 

Gonvioted. 

Impruoned. 

1857 

.     .     •     9687      .     . 

•     5373     • 

•     .      1425 

1858 

.     .     .     8301      .     . 

•     5542     . 

•     •      13^7 

No  attempt  is  made  in  these  returns  to  distinguish  convictions  for 
breach  of  contract  from  convictions  in  other  cases  where  masters  and 
servants  are  concerned  ;  and  I  have  no  means  of  forming  an  estimate 
of  the  proportion  which  the  former  bear  to  the  whole. 

But  to  whatever  extent  the  system  may  be  practically  applied,  I 
am  prepared  to  maintain  that  the  plan  of  a  special  jurisdiction  and  of 
a  special  remedy  in  the  case  of  agricultural  labourers,  and  the  various 
classes  of  artisans  enumerated  in  the  statutes,  is  objectionable,  as 
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opposed  to  the  principle  of  eqaalitj  which  ought  to  pervade  our  laws; 
that  it  tends  to  produce  bad  social  effects  on  those  classes  of  work- 
men to  whom  it  applies,  and  that  it  is  of  no  real  benefit  to  employers 
themselves.  The  subject  is  well  worthy  of  the  attention  of  this 
Association,  and  it  would  be  well  if  at  our  next  meeting  it  could  be 
taken  up  by  some  one  more  acquainted  with  the  practical  operation 
of  the  system  than  I  can  pretend  to  be. 


Obstacles  to  Cottage-building  in  Scotland,  and  how  to  remove 
them.    By  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edinburgh.* 

One  of  the  greatest  social  evils  in  Scotland  is  the  state  of  the  accom- 
modation provided  for  the  working  classes  in  the  rural  districts.  Even 
where  cottages  exist'  for  the  &rm  labourers,  they  are  often  most  in- 
adequate, both  in  point  of  number  and  quality  ;  but  over  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  north-eastern  district  of  Scotland  the  ploughmen  and  other 
servants  are  accommodated  in  huts,  called  bothies,  or  in  farm-kitchens 
and  stable-lofts,  under  the  impression  that  economy  is  thereby  secured, 
both  in  the  expense  of  erecting  cottages  and  in  the  cost  of  supporting 
the  families  of  married  ploughmen. 

This  state  of  things,  however,  has  partly  ansen  from  the  circum- 
stance that  the  large  fkrm  system  is  of  comparatively  recent  oiigin  in 
the  north  of  Scotland,  whereas  it  has  long  prevailed  in  the  south,  and 
had  its  origin  there  at  a  time  when  the  comfort  and  morality  of  human 
beings  were  held  in  higher  estimation  thao  at  present,  and  the  one 
element  of  rent  and  profit  did  not  swallow  up  every  other  considera- 
tion. The  plan  of  sweeping  down  all  the  cottages  and  banishing  the 
people  to  make  way  for  the  large  farms  proceeded  indeed  upon  a  mis- 
take— the  mistake  of  supposing  that  fewer  bauds  would  be  necessary 
to  work  the  large  farms  thau  the  number  of  small  ones  of  which  they 
were  composed.  It  turns  out  now,  on  the  contrary,  that  where  modem 
farming  is  carried  to  its  highest  perfection,  as  many  hands  are  neces- 
sary as  ever.  A  number  of  clumsy  expedients  have  been  resorted  to 
to  remedy  this  original  mistake,  by  procuring  colonies  of  Highland 
girls  and  of  Irishmen  at  certain  seasons  to  supply  the  lack  of  labour, 
with  great  injury  to  public  morality.  But  the  true  explanation  of 
the  want  of  ploughmen's  cottages  in  certain  districts,  or  their  miser- 
able quality  in  others,  is  mainly  an  idea  of  false  economy.  The  land- 
lords desire  to  secure  as  large  rents  as  possible  at  the  least  possible 
outlay  ;  the  farmers  to  make  as  large  profits  as  possible— in  both 
cases,  with  very  little  consideration  in  regard  to  the  general  morality 
of  the  country.  Good  stables  and  cow-houses  are  found  to  be  essential 
to  first-class  fsirming,  and  each  horse  must  have  a  separate  stall  lest 
they  should  injure  each  other.  To  kill  a  horse  or  cow  by  bad  ventila- 
tion or  neglect  is  a  costly  affair,  and  must  therefore  be  avoided ;  but 


See  Transactiont,  1858,  p.  621. 
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to  kill  or  degrade  men,  although  it  ultimately  tells  fearfully  upon  the 
state  of  the  nation,  does  not  tell  at  once  upon  the  purse  of  the  indi- 
vidual landlord  or  tenant. 

The  bothy  system  prevails  more  or  less  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern districts  of  Scotland — in  East  Lothian,  Fife,  Angus,  Kincar- 
dine, Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and  Caithness,  and  partially  even  in 
other  counties.  In  184 1,  in  30  parishes  within  the  bounds  of  the 
Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  825  men,  almost  all  unmarried,  were 
lodged  in  bothies.  In  Aberdeenshire  there  are  at  present  99 
bothies  inhabited  by  569  males  and  159  females.  In  East  Lothian 
there  are  not  fewer  than  600  Highland  girls  lodged  in  bothies.  The 
prevalence  of  bothies  is  sometimes  very  great  even  in  single  parishes. 
In  the  parish  of  Wick  there  are  21  bothies,  containing  77  young  men 
and  65  young  women.  But  in  many  other  parts  of  the  country  the 
cottages,  with  only  one  apartment,  and  often  damp  and  pestilential, 
afford  scarcely  better  accommodation,  and  are  scarcely  more  &.vourable 
to  morality. 

This  state  of  things  is  all  the  more  remarkable  when  it  is  notorious 
that  the  land  rents  in  Scotland  are  unusually  high,  and  have  of  late 
been  rapidly  increasing.  Farms  are  no  sooner  out  of  lease  than  30,  40, 
and  50  per  cent,  of  increased  rent  is  often  obtained.  A  case  was  stated 
of  late  of  a  property  bought  near  Dumfries,  about  a  century  ago,  for  a 
charitable  trust  at  a  cost  of  1000^.  It  was  lately  let  for  800^  a-year, 
making  the  value  about  20,000/.,  being  twenty  times  as  much  as  the 
originsd  cost.  The  author  knows  of  another  case,  in  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, of  an  estate  bought  for  a  charitable  institution  for  9000/.  It  now 
lets  at  4000/.  a-year,  and  is  supposed  to  be  worth  about  115,000^, 
being  twelve  times  its  original  cost.  A  similar  increase  of  value  must 
have  taken  place  on  the  arable  land  in  most  parts  of  Scotland,  and  it 
seems  but  reasonable  that  the  paltry  sums  necessary  to  build  cottages 
for  the  ploughmen,  by  whose  industry  and  skill  this  va.st  increase  haA 
been  produced,  should  not  be  grudged.  This  is  all  the  more  apparent 
when  it  is  considered  that  much  of  that  land  was  originally  obtained 
for  nothing  by  Royal  grant,  or  from  the  immense  spoils  of  the  Romish 
Church  at  the  Reformation. 

The  time  seems  to  have  fully  come  when  the  matter  must  be  taken 
up  in  earnest,  and  an  effectual  remedy  found  for  the  existing  evils. 
Every  man  in  the  kingdom  is  interested  in  the  issue.  The  astounding 
illegitimacy  which  prevails  in  many  of  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland 
is,  without  doubt,  to  a  large  extent  traceable  to  this  cause.  It  appears 
from  the  Registrar's  Report  for  1858  that  during  that  year  9256  ille- 
gitimate children  were  bom  in  Scotland.  This  would  give  in  ten 
years  92,560,  or,  in  round  numbers,  nearly  100,000  bastards,  or  a 
number  equal  to  the  population  of  one  bf  our  great  cities.  Now, 
apart  from  the  immense  sin  implied  in  this,  we  have  here  a  vast  crowd 
of  beggars  and  vagrants  deprived  of  all  parental  care  and  control 
The  present  state  of  matters  is  also  closely  connected  with  the  recent 
increase  of  poor's  rates.  Illegitime^^  alone  is  a  vast  cause  of  this  in- 
crease ;  but  the  degraded  houses  of  the  people  have  also  greatly  tended 
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to  lower  the  spirit  of  the  modem  Scotch,  insomuch  that  whereas  at 
one  time  they  applied  to  the  pariah  for  aid  with  the  greatest  reluct- 
ance ;  they  have  now  little  hope  in  many  instances  but  a  life  of  toil 
and  an  end  in  the  poorhouse.  Hence  the  rapid  and  startling 
increase  of  poor's  rates.  From  1807  to  18 16  the  average  amount 
of  assessment  for  the  poor  of  all  Scotland  was  only  49,718^.  109.  5^dL 
Even  so  late  as  1835-6-7  the  average  amount  was  only  77,239^  igs. 
Last  year  the  amount  expended  in  connexion  with  the  poor  was 
640,700/.  159.  i^dL,  being  an  increase  within  twenty  years  of  more 
than  550,000/.,  and  the  amount  is  steadily  and  annually  increasing, 
without  apparently  producing  any  effect  in  the  way  of  abating  the  evil 
or  elevating  the  population.  The  whole  assessment  for  the  poor  in 
Scotland  twenty  years  ago  was  about  77,000/.  ;  last  year  the  ex- 
pense of  management  alone  was  66,307/.  o^.  10^.  The  miserable 
accommodation  for  ploughmen  and  other  labourers  in  the  rural  dis- 
tricts of  Scotland  has  also  led  to  an  extensive  system  of  emigration, 
and  many  of  the  best  of  the  rural  population  of  Scotland  are  now  in 
Canada,  Australia,  and  New  2iealand.  In  such  sad  results  the  entire 
kingdom  is  interested. 

The  difficulty,  however,  of  securing  a  remedy  is  great,  but  by  no 
means  insuperable.  The  estates  of  Scotland  are,  to  a  large  extent, 
held  under  a  strict  entail ;  and  by  a  very  singular  recent  decision  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  it  has  been  found  that  under  the  existing  Entail 
Acts  the  estate  may  be  burdened  with  a  large  portion  of  the  expense 
incurred  for  a  variety  of  other  alterations,  including  the  erection  of 
dog-kennels,  but  that  no  entailed  estate  can  be  burdened  with  the 
expense  of  labourers*  cottages.  The  Court  have  found  that  this 
cannot  be  regarded  as  any  '  permanent  improvement  *  of  the  estate. 
Very  likely  the  House  of  Lords  would  have  overturned  this  judg- 
ment, but  it  is  better  to  have  the  matter  definitely  settled  by  an 
Act  of  Parliament;  and  accordingly  Mr.  Ewart,  the  member  for 
Dumfries,  has  given  notice  of  a  Bill  in  Parliament  for  the  purpose 
of  removing  the  exception  in  question,  and  of  making  it  possible 
for  the  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  to  build  cottages  for  agricul- 
tural labourers,  and  burden  the  estate  with  a  considerable  proportion 
of  the  expense.  This  of  course  would  do  something  towards  abating 
the  existing  evil.  But  important  although  it  is,  it  by  no  means 
goes  far  enougL  Many  of  the  entailed  proprietors  of  Scotland 
are  greatly  encumbered  with  debt,  and  even  if  they  were  allowed 
to  burden  their  estates  with  two  thirds  of  the  expense  of  erecting 
cottages,  many  of  them  would  find  it  difficult  to  provide  the  other 
third  necessary,  and  thus  the  Act  might  be  to  a  large  extent  in- 
operative. It  would  therefore  be  only  just  to  change  entirely  the 
existing  exception,  and  instead  of  making  the  erection  of  cottages 
for  farm  labourers  the  only  expenditure  with  which  an  entailed 
estate  cannot  be  burdened,  make  it  the  only  improvement,  for  the 
whole  cost  of  which  the  estate  can  be  made  chargeable.  Li  that 
case  the  existing  proprietors  could  have  no  excuse  for  refusing  to  dis- 
charge an  obvious  duty*     The  only  party  to  complain  would  be  the 
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heir  of  entail,  and  such  a  complaint  should  not  for  a  moment  be 
listened  to  in  opposition  to  the  claims  ot  justice,  the  substantial  interests 
of  the  property,  and  the  welfare  of  the  entire  community.  Let  it  be 
the  law  of  Scotland  that  every  entailed  proprietor  shall  have  power, 
if  necessary,  to  burden  his  estate  with  the  entire  cost  of  erecting  as 
many  cottages,  with  at  least  two  or  three  apartments,  as  there  are 
ploughs  required  to  cultivate  the  land,  or  men  required  to  superintend 
the  cattle. 

This  would  be  a  great  step  in  advance,  but  still  it  would  not  be 
sufficient.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  to  provide  that  the  work  shall 
be  done  by  appointing  superintendents  of  cottages.  We  have  now 
Government  insj>ectors  of  mines,  and  ketones,  and  emigrant  ships. 
We  have  public  officers  to  see  that  the  poor  get  justice,  that  criminals 
are  comfortable,  that  lunatics  are  duly  cared  for.  The  selfishness  of 
human  nature  has  made  all  this  necessary,  and  the  atrocious  abuses 
which  have  taken  place  in  regard  to  rural  labourers  demonstrate 
the  necessity  of  some  public  interposition  on  the  side  of  justice 
towards  them.  Our  legislation  has  in  truth  begun  hitherto  at  the 
wrong  end.  It  is  ludicrous  to  see  the  anxiety  of  the  nation  that  its 
criminals  and  paupers  should  be  accommodated  in  comfortable  hotels, 
thoroughly  drained  and  heated  to  the  proper  temperature,  and  all  this 
at  great  expense ;  whilst  the  hard-working  honest  men  of  the  com- 
munity, the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  nation,  are  left  to  wallow  in  filth 
and  neglect  '  These  things  ye  ought  to  have  done,  and  not  to  have 
left  the  other  undone.*  This  is  all  the  more  reasonable,  because  by 
securing  proper  dwellings  for  our  farm  servants,  and  thus  re-establish- 
ing the  family  system  in  all  the  rural  districts,  the  whole  tone  of 
society  would  be  elevated,  and  pauperism  and  crime  cut  off  at  their 
source.  It  seems  only  carrying  out  the  ends  of  Grovemment,  and  £9dr 
to  the  community  at  large,  upon  whom  the  expense  of  many  of  our 
rural  evils  ultimately  fisdls,  that  these  evils  should  be  effectually  re- 
moved if  possible,  and  this  would  be  done  to  a  large  extent  were  every 
obstacle  in  the  first  place  removed  out  of  the  way  of  our  proprietors, 
and  were  the  same  care  taken,  in  the  second  place,  to  see  Uiat  bothies 
are  abolished,  and  that  farm  labourers  get  justice  which  is  bestowed 
in  the  case  of  paupers  and  criminals.  By  all  means,  therefore,  let  us 
have  public  inspectors  of  cottages,  with  power  to  order  the  extirpation 
of  bothies,  and  the  erection  and  necessary  improvement  of  the  houses 
of  rural  labourers,  until  at  least  the  existing  evils  are  redressed,  and 
a  higher  tone  of  justice  and  decency  is  established  in  all  our  rural 
districts.  The  expense  being  made  a  permanent  burden  on  the 
estates  would  not  be  worthy  of  being  mentioned,  and  would  soon  be 
saved  out  of  the  taxes  at  present  caused  by  pauperism  and  crime, 
whilst  by  such  a  process  we  might  expect  to  witness  a  vast  improve- 
ment over  the  whole  kingdom  within  a  single  generation.  On  the 
contrary,  if  something  like  this  is  not  done,  as  the  bothy  system  is 
beginning  to  spread  even  in  the  south  of  Scotland,  and  as  many  of  our 
landlords  being  non-resident  are  not  aware  of  the  real  causes  of  our 
social  evils  and  of  our  ever-increasing  public  burdens,  the  whole  rural 
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districts  of  Scotland  may  soon  be  turned  into  a  kind  of  Sodom,  and 
every  social  evil  may  only  advance  with  the  lapse  of  time.  Now  that 
the  public  attention  is  fairly  turned  to  the  subject,  the  strongest 
measures  of  redress  are  fully  warranted  and  called  for. 

Still,  however,  although  all  this  were  accomplished,  the  whole  evil 
would  not  be  remedied.     Besides  ploughmen  and  shepherds,  whose 
comfort  would  thus  be  secured,  a  number  of  extra  workers  are  re- 
quired at  certain  seasons  on  all  large  farms,  and  the  question  would 
still  remain,  what  is  to  be  done  with  them  ?     Here  will  surely  still, 
say  some,  be  a  necessity  for  bothies,  or  for  forcing  ploughmen  to  keep, 
as  in  East  Lothian  and  Berwickshire,  extra  workers,  called  bondagers, 
in  their  inadequate  cottages,  to  their  own  great  discomfort  and  the 
ruin  of  morality.     This  has  appeared  to  many  such  a  thorough  pro- 
blem that  they  have  been  driven  to  the  alternative  of  either  giving 
up  the  large  &rm  system  altogether,  or  admitting  the  necessity  to 
some  extent  of  breaking  up  the  family  system  by  some  of  the  expe- 
dients referred  to.     We  are  prepared  to  adopt  neither  alternative. 
Let  agriculture  by  all  means  make  progress ;  let  skill  and  capital  be 
indefinitely   applied   to  the   improvement  of  the  soiL     Progress  is 
divine,  but  the  family  system  is  also  divine,  the  foundation  of  all 
social  morality,  and  there  are  no  circumstances  in  which  its  existence 
is  impossible.     Accordingly,  a  plan  has  been  adopted  in  certain  ex- 
ceptional cases  in  Scotland,  which,  if  made  universal,  would  meet  and 
remedy  the  whole  evil  to  which  we  have  referred.     On  the  estates  of 
Mr.  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone,  M.P.,  of  Annandale,  under  the  enlight- 
ened management  of  Mr.  Stewart,  a  number  of  intermediate  labourers, 
between  farmers  and  farm-servants,  have  been  established,  with  houses 
which  they  assist  to  erect,  and  with  four  or  five  acres  of  land,  which 
they  have  in  lease,  for  which  they  pay  an  ample  rent,  and  upon  which 
they  keep  a  cow  and  a  pig,  and  grow  potatoes  and  other  produce. 
They  are  scattered  amongst  the  larger  farms,  and  cultivate  thoroughly 
all  the  spare  comers  of  the  estate,  whilst  they  and  their  families  are 
always  at  hand  to  do  for  hire  the  extra  work  for  the  larger  farmers. 
The  Great  Eastern  is  a  valuable  acquisition  to  our  naval  strength,  and 
implies  decided   progress;  but  she  requires  a  number  of  boats  of 
various  sizes  to  make  her  operations  complete— and  so  it  is  with  our 
monster  farms.     The  Annandale  case  and  its  complete  success  are  ex- 
plained in  two  interesting  reports  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural 
Society  by  Mr.  Stewart,  and  the  Rev.  Peter  Hope,  of  Wamphray, 
has  added  a  valuable  commentary,  pointing  out  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
the  various  important  advantages  of  this  system.     He  says :  *  It  is 
extremely  rare  to  find  one  of  this  class  on  the  poor's  roll.'     *  Among 
the  class  of  cottagers  of  which  we  have  been  treating  education  is 
universally  diflfused.'     '  Few  of  those  waifs  of  society  and  torments  of 
landlords,  poachers  and  the  like,  are  found,  we  fancy,  among  the 
inmates  of  these  cottage  houses.'     *  We  are  not  aware  of  any  social 
arrangement  to  which  so  few  objections  apply,  in  which  so  few  draw- 
backs are  to  be  found,  and  which  produces  such  general  substantial 
and  unqualified  benefits  to  all  concerned.'     '  The  class  of  people  thua 
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formed  and  perpetuated  are  among  tbe  choicest  of  oar  Scottish  pea- 
santry.' They  are  indeed  the  very  class  that  our  national  poet  de- 
scribes in  language  which  has  made  Scotland  famous  to  the  ends  of 

the  earth — 

A  wall  of  fire  around  oar  much  loved  isle, 

for  which  the  increase  of  mere  material  wealth  by  higher  £urming  is 
but  a  sorry  substitute. 

The  author  is  glad  to  find  that  the  estate  of  Annandale  is  not  the 
only  one  in  Scotland  in  which  this  system  has  been  tried  with  success. 
It  has  existed  for  some  time  also  on  the  estate  of  Auchinbowie,  near 
Stirling,  and  with  the  same  gratifying  results.  The  following  is  an 
extract  from  a  letter  which  the  author  has  received  from  Mr.  Binning 
Munro,  the  respected  proprietor  of  that  estate.  After  denoun- 
cing the  bothy  system,  he  says — 'This  brings  me  to  the  class  of 
cottagers  that  I  mentioned  to  you,  and  which  I  would  recommend 
to  the  notice  of  all  connected  with  land.  I  mean  a  middle  class 
between  the  farmer  and  the  farm  labourer.  In  every  small  district 
there  should  be  the  wright,  the  smith,  the  dyke  builder,  and  probably 
some  hands  for  working  in  woods  and  plantations,  besides  occasional 
labourers  for  various  extra  jobs  on  an  estate,  and  these,  I  think, 
should  have  a  few  acres  attached  to  their  cottages  for  cropping,  for 
home  use,  and  the  keep  of  a  cow.  I  have  six  of  these,  with  from 
two  to  three  acres  each.  There  is  a  house  of  two  or  three  small 
roomsy  with  a  byre  and  loft,  and  boiler  and  pig-stye,  and  the  rent 
is  from  9/.  to  12/.  I  find  these  possessions  very  popular,  and  there 
is  much  competition  for  them  when  out  of  lease.  The  wright  and 
smith  are  otherwise  accommodated,  but  two  of  my  small  tenants, 
are  dyke  builders,  one  of  them  an  official  connected  with  my  coal 
work,  one  of  them  a  coal  carter,  the  rest  are  labourers.  They  are  all 
of  a  very  good  class  in  respect  of  character  and  respectability.  Two 
of  them  are  eldera  in  the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  I  believe 
they  would  all  be  intelligent  and  independent  electors  if  they  had 
the  franchise,  which  as  yet  they  have  not  They  all  keep  a  cow  and 
pigs,  and  generally  take  from  me  summer's  grass  for  their  cows. 
The  horse  labour  is  done  by  hiring  a  plough  from  a  neighbouring 
farmer,  which  may  seem  a  disadvantage,  as  in  spring  it  might  be 
thought  that  the  large  farmer  would  take  advantage  of  the  best 
weather  for  his  own  work,  and  that  the  cottage  farmer  would  lose  the 
proper  tilth  for  his  work;  but  pi-actically  this  is  not  so,  for  the  hire 
is  always  paid  in  a  return  of  labour  by  the  cottager  and  his  family 
in  the  time  of  hoeing  and  harvesting,  and  I  have  always  remarked 
that  the  larger  and  small  fiEirmer  have  worked  to  each  other  very 
successfully  for  all  parties.  But  even  were  the  objection  to  some 
extent  just,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  small  concei*n  has  a 
decided  advantage  in  the  larger  comparative  amount  of  labour  which 
it  receives.  When  under  the  mother's  eye  very  young  children  may 
eradicate  noxious  weeds,  whilst  they  are  themselves  in  the  way  of 
being  trained  to  habits  of  industry  and  frugality.  And  also  in  the 
time  of  harvest^  the  one  acre  of  hay  or  cereal  com  receives  an  amount 
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of  attention  and  care  far  beyond  the  possibilities  of  a  large  tinder* 
taking.  I  think  my  cottage  farms  are,  perhaps,  too  small ;  five  acres 
would  be  better,  so  as  to  give  three  acres  under  crop,  viz.,  a  corn 
crop,  a  green  crop  of  potatoes,  turnips,  and  mangold,  and  two  acres 
of  pasture  for  a  cow  and  her  oal^  and  probably  a  year  old,  which, 
if  well  cared  for,  would  in  the  following  spring  realize  from  12/L  to 
15Z.  from  the  butcher,  or,  in  other  words,  with  some  help  from  the 
pigs,  pay  the  whole  rent  of  the  small  fium.  I  have  often  wished  to 
see  such  a  class  of  the  peasantry  greatly  extended.  I  feel  certain 
that  it  would  be  a  great  social  and  moral  benefit  to  the  country.  I 
know  that  your  ciJculating  economists  object  to  a  labourer  having 
work  to  do  for  himself  whilst  he  is  engaged  in  working  for  others^ 
but  it  IB  quite  a  mistake.  There  is  a  moral  and  physical  health 
resulting  from  comfort  that  amply  compensates  for  all  the  additional 
labour,  and  the  evening  industriously  employed  is  much  less  exhaus- 
tive of  the  energy  required  for  next  day*s  labour  than  the  night 
spent  in  idle  convivialities  at  the  public-house.' 

Whilst  good  ploughmen  and  shepherds'  cottages,  therefore,  are 
necessary  to  meet  the  first  part  of  our  rural  problem,  here  is  the 
true  and  effectual  solution  of  the  second  part  of  it,  viz.,  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  certain  number  of  crofbs  in  connexion  with  all  large 
farms.  This  would  meet  the  whole  case.  It  would  give  a  constant 
supply  of  labour,  it  would  form  an  important  middle  class,  and  thus 
bridge  over  the  great  gulf  which  is  ever  widening  and  threatening 
danger  between  the  different  classes  of  society.  The  more  active 
and  industrious  of  these  crofters  would  gradually  become  the  farmers 
of  the  country,  all  their  interests  would  be  bound  up  with  the  soil, 
and  instead  of  the  vagrant  and  reckless  race  that  is  at  pi-esent  spring- 
ing up  in  our  rural  districts,  the  source  of  endless  public  burdens, 
here  would  Be  the  preserving  salt  of  a  well-ordered  peasantry,  and  the 
strong  defence  of  the  land  in  the  event  of  invasion.  Let  these  men 
only  be  trained  to  use  the  rifle,  and  our  expensive  standing  army  would 
be  little  required,  except  for  foreign  service.  Divine  Providence 
works  by  variety  and  not  by  dead  and  stereotyped  uniformity,  and 
so  sliould  we,  by  diffusive  benevolence,  and  not  by  narrow  and  griping 
selfishness  ;  and  just  in  proportion  as  our  landlords  understand  their 
own  interests  will  they  go  and  do  likewise,  and  the  nation  will 
prosper.  '  There  is  that  withholdeth  more  than  is  meet,  and  it 
tendeth  to  poverty.' 

On  the  Training  and  Supervision  of  Workhouse  Girls. 

By  Louisa  Twining.* 

The  subject  of  '  Workhouse  Relief  and  Management '  is  placed 
amongst  the  topics  to  be  discussed  at  the  present  meeting,  which 
proves  that  it  is  not  losing,  but  rather  gaining  ground  in  the  estima- 
tion  of  the  Association  and  of  the  public.     There  is  no  doubt  a 


*  See  Traruactions,  1857,  p.  571  ;  and  1858,  pp.  655,  661,  666. 
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growing  opinion  that  it  is  worthy  of  deep  and  earnest  attention.  In 
the  daily  papers  and  other  periodicals  there  has  been  during  the  past 
year  frequent  notice  of  it,  either  in  the  shape  of  comments  upon  &ctH, 
or  in  mentioning  the  efforts  that  are  being  made  in  various  ways  to 
improve  the  condition  of  the  lowest  classes.  In  one  way  or  other 
public  attention  has  been  aroused,  not  only  in  this  country,  but  also 
in  Ireland,  where  an  important  investigation  has  been  made  into  the 
condition  of  the  childrBn  in  the  Cork  workhouse,  which  will  no 
doubt  result  in  improvement  there,  and  in  many  other  workhouse 
schools  besidea  In  the  paper  which  was  read  in  this  department  last 
year,  on  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  a  more  kindly  care  of  the 
poor  children  in  our  pauper  schools  was  especially  dwelt  upon  and 
urged ;  and  it  is  satisfactory  to  find  that  the  plans  then  recommended 
were  proposed  by  the  medical  officer  who  reported  upon  the  state  of 
the  schools  at  Cork  to  the  guardians,  viz.,  the  appointment  of  visitors 
who  should  assist  in  the  supervision  of  the  children,  and  this  more 
particularly  with  regard  to  their  condition  after  they  leave  the 
schools.  Experience  is  every  day  showing  us  more  clearly  that  all 
the  care  and  teaching  is  in  vain,  if  some  protection  is  not  extended  to 
the  children  when  they  are  first  sent  out  into  the  world.  The  idea  is 
certainly  also  gaining  gix)und  that,  by  careful  teaching  and  training, 
the  poor  children  of  these  schools  may  be  made  useful  and  valuable 
members  of  society.  Suggestions  have  recently  been  made  to  train 
many  of  them  expressly  for  the  army  and  navy,  a  proposal  which  it  is 
to  be  hoped  will  receive  serious  attention,  as  we  have  already  far  more 
tailors  and  shoemakers  than  can  find  employment.  The  added  expe- 
rience of  a  year  has  convinced  the  members  of  the  Workhouse 
Visiting  Society  of  the  necessity  of  carrying  out,  by  increased  efforts, 
this,  one  of  their  chief  aims,  viz., '  to  befriend  the  destitute  and  orphan 
children  in  the  schools,  and  after  they  are  placed  in  situations.' 

In  one  of  our  large  cities  it  is  now  proposed  to  organize  on  a  small 
scale  a  plan  of  encouragement  and  protection  for  the  girls  on  leaving 
the  schools,  and  the  proposal  has  met  with  the  approbation  of  more 
than  one  board  of  guardiana  It  involves  no  expense,  and  would  be 
applicable  to  every  union  and  workhouse  school  where  ladies  could  be 
found  to  carry  it  out.  It  is  in  fact  merely  an  extension  of  the  present 
system  of  inspection  by  the  chaplains  of  our  large  district  schools.  If 
the  names  of  ladies  who  would  undertake  this  work  were  known  to 
the  chaplain  or  guardians,  notice  would  be  given  to  them  when  any 
girl  went  out  into  service,  and  a  friendly  protection  might  thus  be 
extended  over  her  during  the  most  perilous  time  of  her  life. 

Of  the  nominal  inspection  and  visitation  by  the  relieving  officer  of 
those  who  quit  union  or  workhouse  schools  for  service,  I  shall  not 
speak,  as  I  believe  it  in  most  cases  to  be  worse  than  useless.  Last 
year,  at  Liverpool,  I  strongly  urged  the  adoption  of  some  such  plan, 
on  behalf  of  the  numerous  children  leaving  the  industrial  schools  at 
Kirkdale  and  the  union  schools,  believing  that  it  would  go  far 
towards  preventing  many  of  the  grievous  failures  that  we  have  now 
to  lament.  Till  some  system  is  organized  which  will  be  supple* 
mentary  to  our  carefully  and  expensively  arranged  district  sohoolsi 
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tbeir  results  will  fall  &t  below  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect  The 
following  is  an  outline  of  the  plan  sent  to  me  by  the  lady  who  has 
established  it : — 

'proposed  plan  fob  pbotectiko  workhouse  oirls. 

'  I.  To  obtain  fix)m  the  matron  the  addresses  of  all  girls  lately  sent 
out  to  service  fix)m  the  union.  To  obtain  from  the  schoolmistress 
information  respecting  the  girl's  character  and  requirements,  and  take 
from  her  some  message  of  inquiry.  To  call  on  the  mistresses  of  these 
girls,  explaining  our  wish  to  befriend  them ;  offering,  if  needful,  some 
small  additional  articles  of  clothing  to  those'provided  by  the  workhouse, 
and  engaging  the  mistress  to  careful  guardianship,  and  to  the  promise 
not  to  dischsurge  the  girl  without  giving  us  due  notice.  To  ask  to  see 
the  servant,  and  endeavour  to  make  friends  with  her.  To  arrange,  if 
possible,  that  she  be  allowed  to  attend  a  Sunday  class  at  the  house  of 
one  of  tbe  ladies,  and,  at  all  events,  be  visited  at  stated  intervals. 
2.  To  obtain  from  the  matron  the  names,  and  from  the  mistress  the 
characters,  of  such  girls  as  are  fit  to  be  sent  out  to  service,  but  for 
wbom  no  one  has  made  application.  Among  these,  to  attend  first  to 
such  as  have  reached  the  age  at  which  they  are  threatened  with 
removal  to  the  women's  ward ;  to  find  safe  and  suitable  services 
for  these  girls ;  to  visit  them  and  bring  them  to  classes  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  other  girls,  having  the  advantage  of  a  previous 
acquaintance  with  them  at  the  workhouse.' 

It  is  hoped  that  by  these  means  such  supervision  may  be  exercised 
as  may  preserve  a  most  helpless  class  of  girls  from  obvious  dangers 
attendant  on  sudden  discharge  from  service,  and  that  they  may  be 
afforded  some  measure  of  that  individual  attachment  of  which  they 
stand  in  so  much  need  ;  for  however  well  taught  they  may  be  when 
they  leave  the  schools,  it  is  a  well-known  fact  that  they  later  &11  into 
ruin,  from  their  friendless  and  unprotected  condition.  The  chaplain 
of  a  large  union  has  expressed  his  opinion  that,  had  such  a  plan  as 
this  been  in  operation,  scores  would  have  been  saved  in  that  union 
alone,  who  are  at  this  moment  returned  to  the  workhouse  in  vice  and 
despair.  The  offers  of  help  that  are  frequently  being  received,  lead 
VLB  to  hope  that  persons  may  not  be  wanting  to  carry  out  these  sug- 
gestions in  various  localities. 

In  one  large  industrial  school  I  found  2T3  children,  of  whom  the 
master  supposed  200  were  orphans.  I  asked  what  care  was  taken  of 
the  girls  after  they  leave  at  1 4,  and  was  told  none ;  if  they  like  they 
may  come  to  the  school  to  visit  their  teachers,  and  the  best-disposed 
do  so,  but  the  others  are  left  to  their  fate,  being  just  those  who 
require  the  most  care;  those  who  leave  their  places  from  no  fault  may 
return  to  the  school  within  a  year — the  others  go  to  the  workhouse  or 
elsewhere.  The  teaching,  both  intellectual  and  industrial,  no  doubt 
was  excellent,  but  here  as  elsewhere  there  appeared  to  me  a  total  want  of 
all  effort  to  supply  that  which  a  voluntary  interest  alone  could  give.  I 
was  told  a  touching  instance  of  one  poor  little  girl  who  had  lately  died 
without  having  had  one  relation  since  she  was  in  the  school. 
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Far  more  ambitious  schemes  are  also  being  carried  on  elsewhere. 
In  Dublin  the  Boman  Catholics  have  opened  a  home  for  orphan  girls 
rescued  from  the  workhouse,  apparently  with  the  best  and  most  satis- 
hctory  results ;  and  one,  for  Protestant  children,  has  been  begun  in 
Surrey,  the  success  of  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  has  already  called 
for  its  enlargement.  The  fii*st  of  these  is  an  entirely  voluntary  work ; 
in  the  last-mentioned  home  the  guardians  contribute  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  some  of  the  children ;  but  both  serve  to  establish  the  principle 
that  voluntary  and  supplementary  aid  may  do  much  where  the  moral 
and  religious  character  is  concerned  that  can  never  be  accomplished 
by  merely  official  machinery. 

I  would  now  pass  on  to  another  plan  which  is  suggested  by  the 
Workhouse  Visiting  Society,  and  which  it  is  hoped  may  be  carried  out 
in  the  course  of  a  few  months.  Though  it  may  be  expected  that  its 
necessity  will  be  greatly  lessened  by  the  adoption  of  the  plans  which 
I  have  just  mentioned,  there  will  probably  be  but  too  much  need  of 
it  for  some  time  to  come.  It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that  many  (I  be- 
lieve I  may  say  nearly  all)  of  those  most  hardened  and  difficult  to  deal 
with  of  all  workhouse  inmates — the  young  women — have  been  brought 
up  iu  pauper  schooK  I  do  not  say  that  all  the  blame  is  attributable 
to  the  training ;  there  are,  no  doubt,  other  causes  to  be  found  in  their 
parentage,  early  bad  example,  and  often  in  the  short  periods  of  their 
remaining  in  the  schools ;  but  still  when  we  consider  the  large  pro- 
portion of  orphans  who  have  been  under  the  guardianship  of  the  parish 
all  their  lives,  we  cannot  suppose  that  such  results,  and  so  many 
failures  as  we  find,  are  inevitable  and  necessary.  We  are  surely  jus- 
tified in  looking  for  great  improvement  in  this  respect  from  the  yearly 
increasing  care  of  the  schools,  and  especially  from  the  extension  of  the 
separate  district  school  system.*  Still,  out  of  the  thousands  who  are 
sent  into  the  world  from  these  and  workhouse  schools,  we  must  sup- 
pose that  there  will  always  be  some  girls  who  will  be  leaving  their 
situations  from  one  cause  or  other ;  many  from  their  own  &ult,  and 
many  also  from  causes  beyond  their  own  control.  Let  us  consider  for 
a  moment  what  is  the  position  of  one  of  these  girls,  who  leaving  her 
place  is  homeless,  and  has  therefore  no  refuge  but  the  workhouse, 
where,  above  the  age  of  sixteen,  she  is  placed  in  the  able-bodied 
women's  ward.  Whatever  she  may  have  been  on  entering  it,  there  is 
scarcely  a  possibility  of  her  leaving  it  otherwise  than  contaminated 
and  ruined.  In  one  London  workhouse  there  were  lately  fifty  of  this 
class  of  women,  the  comparatively,  or  even  entirely  innocent  being 
associated  with  the  very  worst  and  most  hardened.  What  a  hopeless 
mass  did  they  present  to  the  authorities !  to  the  one  over-worked 
matron  at  the  head  of  this  large  establishment,  and  to  the 
women  whose  duty  it  was  to  superintend  them  I     (In  this  instance, 


*  At  present  it  would  seem  as  if  some  pauper  schools  trained  the  girls  expressly 
for  the  Sbdult  wards  of  the  workhouse,  so  surely  do  they  find  their  wav  there  after  a 
few  years.  How  is  it  that  guardians  and  teachers  rest  contented  with  such  a  state 
pf  things,  without  ever  endeayouring  to  find  out  the  cause  of  it ! 
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we  believe,  tbere  was  a  paid  saperintendent,  but  in  general  it  is  one 
of  the  inmates  who  is  placed  in  authority  over  the  ward.)  They  were 
not  even  entirely  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  house,  bnt  communi- 
cated with  the  other  inmates  in  their  hours  of  work  as  well  as  of  idle- 
ness. Discipline  was  impossible,  aud  the  scene  was,  as  may  be 
imagined,  most  sad  and  perplexing.  To  such  persons  the  workhouse 
ceases  to  be  a  test,  for  with  the  licence  that  prevails  there,  and  the 
liberty  of  indulging  in  evil  gossip  and  companionship,  it  is  preferred 
by  the  badly-disposed  and  idle  girls  to  the  hard  work  which  is  required 
of  them  in  service.  Such  work  as  they  have  to  do  in  the  workhouse 
is  hardly  any  preparation  for  that  which  is  expected  of  them  as  servants, 
and  many  of  them  are  only  employed  in  oakum-picking,  which, 
whether  it  is  intended  as  a  punishment  or  not,  certainly  does  not 
answer  the  purpose  of  deterring  them  from  entering  the  workhousa 

Now,  what  I  would  suggest  is,  that  we  should  endeavour  to  reverse 
this  degrading  process  into  oue  that  would  raise  the  character,  and  fit 
it  for  something  better  than  the  able-bodied  women's  ward.  I  would 
ask  if  it  is  possible  that  such  a  life  and  such  a  system  can  pro- 
duce any  but  the  results  we  find  ?  Would  it  not  really  be  looking 
for  grapes  from  thistles,  and  figs  from  thorns,  if  we  expected  anything 
else  ?  And  I  do  not  see  that  any  other  fruits  are  possible,  or  any 
remedies  practicable,  as  our  workhouses  are  at  present  conducted.  For 
there  is  no  machinery  in  existence  whereby  to  exercise  anything  like 
reformatory  discipline  for  changing  the  hearts  and  lives  of  these 
women.  AW  experience  shows  that  the  same  persons  are  continually 
returning  to  the  workhouse,  and  not  only  they,  but  their  children  after 
them  will  probably  be  life-long  burdens  upon  the  parish.  I  would 
only  ask,  then,  on  the  lowest  grounds,  if  this  is  a  wise  or  economical 
plan,  and  on  this  account,  therefore,  if  on  no  other,  I  would  earnestly 
entreat  a  hearing  for  what  we  have  now  to  propose.  I  may  here  men- 
tion that  some  experienced  masters  of  workhouses  have  expressed 
their  conviction  that  only  such  a  plan  can  secure  the  results  we  desire, 
and  which  they  confess  are  far  beyond  their  attainment.  It  is 
proposed  by  the  Workhouse  Visiting  Society  to  open  a  home  for 
girls  of  the  ages  when  they  must  necessarily  be  admitted  into  the 
adult  wards,  the  guardians  undertaking  to  pay  to  the  home  the  cost 
of  their  maintenance  in  the  workhouse.  In  this  home  they  would  be 
trained,  under  the  care  of  a  matron,  for  all  the  duties  of  household  work 
and  service,  and  the  principal  aim  would  be  to  fit  them  for  emigration  to 
the  Colonies.  This  is  no  vague  and  indefinite  idea,  for  we  have  the  posi- 
tive assurance  that  such  is  the  want  of  women,  especially  in  Western 
Australia,  that  they  would  be  eagerly  welcomed  there ;  and  were  the 
plan  successfully  carried  out,  we  might  even  expect  their  passages  to 
be  paid  by  the  colonists,  which  would  thus  leave  only  the  outfits  to  be 
provided  at  home.  Such  a  plan  would  necessarily  involve  carefiil 
arrangements  for  superintendence  during  the  voyage  as  well  as  on 
arrival,  byt  they  could  be  easily  made  ;  and  the  advantages  offered  by 
a  life  in  a  new  sphere,  removed  from  all  former  associations  and 
temptations,  would  be  far  greater  than  could  be  looked  for  at  home. 
We  cannot  be  surprised  that,  desirous  as  the  colonists  are  for  emi- 
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grants,  tbey  should  yet  refuse  those  who  would  be  sent  to  them  straight 
from  our  workhouses  ;  but  were  any  sort  of  training  or  preparation 
given  to  them,  we  are  assured  they  would  be  gladly  received.  If  suit- 
able and  safe  places  could  be  found  for  some  of  these  girls  here^  they 
would  not  be  refused,  but  the  chief  aim  and  object  would  be  to  fit 
them  for  the  Colonies.  From  the  eagerness  with  which  offers  of  emi- 
gration have  in  some  instances  been  received,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  plan  would  be  acceptable  to  many  who  here  have  no  chance 
of  any  but  the  lowest  places,  where  certain  temptations  await  them. 
We  have  reason  to  believe  that  such  a  proposal  would  be  acceptable  to 
some  Boards  of  Guardians,  and  as  the  plan  would  only  be  begim  on  a 
small  scale,  the  immediate  consent  of  all  the  metropolitan  boards  would 
not  be  necessary.  Anything  like  success  would  no  doubt  secure  the  con* 
ourrence  of  many  to  our  proposal.*  The  length  of  time  for  remaining  in 
the  home,  and  many  other  details,  would  be  easily  arranged,  and  also 
the  principle  of  selecting  the  inmates,  on  which  obviously  much  would 
dej)end ;  the  visiting  of  this  class  of  inmates  in  the  workhouses  by 
ladies  would  of  course  be  a  necessary  part  of  the  plan.  As  it  is  well 
to  foresee,  and  as  fiskr  as  possible  meet,  all  objections  and  difficulties 
before  beginning  a  new  work,  I  may  mention  that  the  only  one  that 
has  been  yet  made  to  this  proposal  is  that  it  might  prove  an  encourage- 
ment  to  girls  to  come  to  the  home  for  the  sake  of  the  advantages  it 
would  offer. 

To  this  I  can  only  answer  that,  as  discipline  and  hard  work  would 
be  the  order  of  the  house  in  a  greater  degree  than  in  the  workhouse, 
1  do  not  think  it  would  be  likely  to  prove  so  very  attractive  to  this 
class  of  persons.  But  even  supposing  it  did  induce  a  few  to  enter  it, 
it  would  be  only  for  a  time,  with  the  certainty  of  an  ultimate  dis- 
posal of  them  in  the  colonies,  where  they  must  cease  to  be  any 
further  burden,  whereas  the  present  career  of  many  of  them  may 
probably  lead  them  to  be  a  far  greater  expense  in  prison,  if  left  to 
themselves  or  even  to  the  refuge  of  the  workhouse.  To  another 
objection  that  may  possibly  arise,  viz.,  that  they  would  have  to 
be  kept  for  a  longer  time  than  in  the  workhouse,  I  would  reply 
that  it  would  certainly  be  longer  at  one  time,  but  without  doubt 
shorter  in  the  end,  if  all  the  numerous  returns  to  the  workhouse  were 
reckoned  u]),  arising  from  both  want  of  will  and  capacity  to  keep  the 
places  found  for  them. 

In  one  London  workhouse  there  are  now  1 7  women  in  the  adult 
ward.  Of  these  since  1850,  one  has  been  admitted  18  times;  one 
15  times  (age  21);  one  12  times  (age  20);  one  11  times;  one  9  times 
(age  22);  and  one  7  times,  whose  age  is  now  only  17. 

From  what  has  been  said,  I  think  it  must  be  clear  to  all,  first,  that 
something  like  reformatory  discipline  is  the  one  only  hope  and  chance 
for  this  class  of  persons,  and  secondly,  that  such  is  impossible  at  pre- 


*  Hie  proposal  was  readily  accepted  by  five  Boards  of  Guardians  (six  only  being 
applied  to),  but  still  there  are  difficulties  in  the  way.  It  is  hoped,  however,  that 
steps  may  ere  long  be  taken  to  render  practicable  the  carrying  out  of  the  plan  of  the 
proposed  Industruil  Home.     (Jan.,  i860.) 
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sent  in  our  workhouses,  both  from  want  of  space  (more  particularly 
in  those  of  large  towns),  as  well  as  from  the  total  want  of  persons  to 
carry  it  out.  As  a  class  these  women  are  not  admissible  into  any  of 
our  existing  institutions,  even  if  they  could  be  received  into  them ; 
but  they  are  neither  all  fit  subjects  for  penitentiaries,  refuges,  or 
reformatories;  and  besides  these  reasons,  some  separate  home  is 
required  which  can  be  recognised  by  the  guardians.  If  two  or  three 
unions  will  combine  to  sanction  the  plan,  it  will  be  carried  out,  but 
besides  this  support  we  are  anxious  to  gain  the  sympathy  and  approval 
of  those  who  are  here  met  together,  and  who  are  occupied  in  some- 
what similar  plans  for  the  benefit  of  their  fellow-creatures,  and  who 
are  capable  of  judging  not  only  of  the  need  of  such  a  scheme,  but 
also  of  the  probability  of  its  success.  If  the  experiment  can  once  be 
made  and  &irly  carried  out  in  London,  there  is  no  reason  why  it 
should  not  be  tried  in  the  country  as  well,  so  that  every  county 
should  in  time  have  its  homes  and  penitentiaries  (for  the  two  might 
well  be  united),  where  every  effort  might  be  made  to  rescue  and 
restore  those  unhappy  ones  who  are  now,  whilst  supported  at  our 
expense,  thrust  down  into  the  lowest  depths  of  despair  and  degrada- 
tion in  the  able-bodied  wards  of  our  unions. 


SUMMARY  OP  PROCEEDINGS  IN  THE  SOCIAL 

ECONOMY  DEPARTMENT. 

THE  work  of  the  Departments  terminated  on  Priday  the  14th,  and 
on  the  morning  of  Saturday  an  address  'On  the  Progress  of 
Civilization,'  was  delivered  by  Sir  James  Kay  Shuttleworth,  as  Pre- 
sident of  the  Social  Economy  Department,  over  which  he  had  pre- 
sided during  the  week.  Mr.  Charles  Hawkins  and  Mr.  Toynbee 
having  resigned  in  the  preceding  summer,  the  office  of  Secretary  was 
filled  by  Professor  John  Wilson,  assisted  by  the  Rev.  J.  P.  Chown 
and  Mr.  Creorge  Wood,  as  local  Secretaries. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed,  the  following  contributions  were 
made  to  the  department : — 

*  The  West  Indian  Labour  Question,'  by  Stephen  Cave,  M.P. 

'  Protection  of  Labour  against  Immigration.  The  Chinese  and 
Coolie  Traffic,'  by  Henry  Fawcett. 

*  How  to  make  Statistics  Useful,'  by  the  Rev.  James  Begg,  D.D. 

*  On  the  direction  in  which  the  Census  Inquiry  of  186 1  should  be 

extended,'  by  James  S.  Hammack. 

*  Suggestions  for  the  next  Census,'  by  Nicholas  Waterhouse. 

*  On  Trade  Societies,'  by  John  Watts. 

*  On  the  Evil  and  Impolicy  of  Strikes,'  by  Malcolm  Ross. 

'  What  is  the  Nature  of  the  Relationship  between  Employer  and 
Employed,  and  are  Combinations  either  on  the  part  of  Opera- 
tives and  Employers  injurious  or  otherwise?'  by  J.  Mac&rlane. 
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'  On  Strikes/  by  Jobn  Plumxner. 

'  The  Factory  Question  as  it  was  and  as  it  is/  by  Mattbew  Balme. 

'  Factory  Workers.     Homes  for  Factory  Workers/  by  a  Lady. 

*  On  the  Moral  Tendency  of  Factory  Labour/  by  David  M*Bumia 

'  Condition  of  the  Factory  Operatives  of  Bradford,'  by  John  James. 
'  The  Market  for  Educated   Female  Labour/  by  Bessie  Rayner 

Parkes. 
'  On  the  Industrial  Employment  of  Women/  by  Jessie  Boucherett. 

*  Art  Decoration — a  suitable  Employment  for  Women,'  by  John 

Stewart. 
'Suggestions  for  simplifying  Plans  of  Social  Provision/  by  the 

Rev.  W.  Webster. 
'  The  Savings  Bonk/  by  John  Haigh. 

'  On  giving  Interest  in  Penny  Banks,'  by  the  Rev.  Erskine  Clarke. 
'  Professional  Remuneration  (Medical)/  by  John  Ogle,  M.D. 
'  Bradford    Charitable    Inquiry    Society/    by  G^rge    Gladstone 

Macturk. 
'  The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Bradford,  in  respect  to  its  Buildings, 

Population,  Commerce,'  Ac,  by  the  Rev.  Henry  Fawcett. 
'  Recreation  in  its  Moral  Aspects,'  by  the  Rev.  C^rge  HougL 
'  The  Bradford  Early  Closing  Association,'  by  Robert  Leach. 

*  The  good  effects  of  encouraging  Horticulture  among  the  Working 

Classes,'  by  G.  Broome. 
'The  Claims  of  the  Journeymen  Bakers  on  the  Sympathy  and 

Assistance  of  the  Public  to  aid  them  in  obtaining  a  Limitation 

in  the  Hours  of  Labour,'  by  John  Lilwall. 
'Benevolent    Effort    for    the    Protection    of   Chimney-sweeping 

Climbing  Boys,  with  examples  of  the  Cruelty  of  the  System/ 

by  William  Wood; 
'The  Objects,  Methods,  and  Success  of  Young  Men's  Christian 

Associations/  by  D.  Wainwright. 
'  Bastardy  in  our  Rural  Districts,  its  Causes  and  Remedies/  by 

T.  C.  Wilks. 
'  Prostitution  in  Bradford,  its  Extent,  Causes,  and  Remedies,'  by 

J.  H.  Marshall 

THE  WEST  INDIAN   LABOUR  QUESTION.* 

Mr.  Stephen  Cave,  M.P.,  read  a  paper  on  'The  West  Indian 
Labour  Question/  which  he  began  by  confessing  his  opinion  that, 
economically,  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves  had  not  hitherto  been 
so  successful  as  its  great  and  benevolent  originators  could  have  de- 
sired, an  opinion  in  which  he  was  strengthened  by  the  candid  avowal 
of  one  of  its  early  advocates.  Earl  Grey,  and  the  admission  of  a  still 
more  uncompromising  adherent,  Lord  Brougham.  He  believed  that, 
on  the  whole,  in  a  moral  point  of  view,  emancipation  had  succeeded ; 
the  negroes  had  behaved  as  well  as  any  people  under  similar  circum- 
stances would  have  done.     It  was,  however,  to  be  remarked  that  the 


^  See  TranaacUonif  1858,  p.  699. 
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black  population  bad  most  retrograded  in  tbose  localities  wbere,  from 
abandonment  of  estates  or  otber  causes,  it  had  been  most  withdrawn 
from  contact  with  the  whites.  This  might  have  been  expected  from 
the  longer  experience  of  Hayti,  and  from  the  general  history  of  the 
negro  races  in  their  own  countries.  In  an  economical  point  of  view, 
and  regarding  the  inducements  held  out  to  the  slave-holding  nations 
to  follow  their  example,  he  was  soriy  to  say  that  emancipation  had 
not  been  successful.  He  would  not  weary  them  with  figures,  but 
would  merely  state  what  was  generally  admitted,  and  could  be  readily 
proved  from  annual  Parliamentary  returns,  that  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce made  in  their  West  Indian  colonies  rapidly  fell  off  after 
emancipation,  while  that  of  Cuba  increased ;  and  though  the  perse- 
verance of  the  planters,  aided  by  immigration,  had  latterly  improved 
matters  a  little,  yet  that  the  Spanish  colony  advanced  with  £ur  greater 
strides.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  import  of  slave-grown  sugar 
into  England  was  as  great  as  before,  the  only  difference  being  that 
England  now  did  that  per  alium  which  she  then  did  per  se.  After 
rapidly  tracing  the  causes  of  this  state  of  things,  and  alluding  to  the 
arguments  that  were  urged  to  account  for  it,  as  want  of  capitfJ,  want 
of  means  to  pay  labourers,  want  of  skill,  lowuess  of  wages,  faulty 
tenure  of  land,  poorness  of  soil,  and  usurious  charges  of  merchants, 
Mr.  Cave  said  the  practical  conclusion  was,  that  if  by  a  well-regulated 
system  of  immigration  under  contract  they  could  make  the  other 
sugar-producing  colonies  as  prosperous  as  Barbadoes  and  Mauritius, 
the  problem  would  be  solved.  America  would  gladly  rid  herself  of 
slavery  if  they  could  teach  her  to  do  so  without  loss,  and  this  once 
effected,  they  need  not  occupy  much  time  in  calculating  how  long 
Spain  would  be  able  to  resist  the  pressure. 

Mr.  Henry  Fawcett  contributed  a  paper  on  *  The  Protection  of 
Labour  against  Immigration.'  Mr.  Fawcett  said  they  were  aware 
that  wages  depended  upon  the  capital  of  a  country  and  upon  the 
number  of  the  labouring  population — wages  rising  as  the  capital  in- 
creased and  population  remained  stationary,  and  falling  where  the 
population  advanced  and  capital  remained  stationary.  In  this 
country  both  capital  and  population  were  increasing  with  extraor- 
dinary rapidity,  and  it  might,  therefore,  appear  impossible  to  decide 
whether  wages  would  rise  or  fall ;  but  if  population  continued  to 
increase,  the  real  revenue  of  the  labourer  must  ultimately  diminish. 
Though  there  might  be  an  increase  of  capital,  the  accumulation  of 
wealth  would  not  insure  the  social  advancement  of  the  people ;  but 
the  working  classes  would  no  doubt  improve  their  position  in  the 
future  by  habits  of  prudence  and  forethought,  and  thus  maintain  an 
advance  in  their  remuneration.  There  might,  however,  be  an  influx 
of  manual  labourers  from  other  countries  which  would  overstock  the 
market  and  drive  wages  down.  As  the  iibprovement  flowing  from 
greater  prudence  and  forethought  might  thus  be  rendered  nugatory, 
as  regarded  wages,  it  was  necessary  to  discuss  this  important  aspect 
of  the  question.  Taking  as  his  illustrations  the  emigration  of  Chinese 
into  Australia  and  of  Coolies  into  the  West  Indies,  he  observed  that 
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those  wlio  were  employers  of  labour  maintained  that  it  was  necessary, 
but  such  persons  were  apt  to  look  at  the  question  as  one  of  personal 
interest  alone.     They  had  heard  a  great  deal  of  West  Indian  distress, 
but  they  were  not  asked  so  much  to  deplore  its  pauperism  as  to 
sorrow  that  labour  was  not  so  cheap  as  formerly,  and,  as  a  conse- 
quence, that  estates  were  reduced  in  value.     Cheap  labour  would  soon 
restore  the  value  of  these  estates,  but  it  would  also  reduce  the  labourer 
to  his  former  poverty.     No  doubt,  in  the  abstract,  every  human  being 
possessed  an  indefeasible  right  to  apply  his  labour  where  he  pleased, 
but,  though  true  as  a  general  proposition,  it  was  hazardous  to  pro- 
nounce a  decided  opinion  as  to  its  practical  truth.     What,  then,  was 
to  be  the  index  to  determine  the  case  in  which  it  was  just  and  politic 
to  check  the  privilege  ?     He  answered — the  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple.    Unrestricted  immigration  might  sacrifice  the  welfare  of  a 
labouring  population,  and  the  injury  he  believed  would  be  unaccom- 
panied by  any  compensative  advantages  to  others.     No  doubt  the 
Chinese  improved  their  material  condition  by  emigrating  to  Australia, 
but,  unless  this  immigration  was  checked,  there  was  danger,  looking 
at  the  large  population  of  China,  that  Australia  might  become  little 
more  than  a  vast  Chinese  colony,  the  result  being  unmixed  misery. 
He  therefore  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the  imposition  of  a  tax 
upon  the  Chinese  in  Australia  was  a  measure  which  merited  their 
especial  commendation.     In  the  West  Indies  the  question  had  ar- 
rived at  the  stage  when  the  opposite  interests  of  the  employer  and 
the  employed  were  openly  avowed,  and  he  strongly  advocated  that 
the  interest  of  the  labourer  should  be  protected,  and  that  the  impor- 
tation of  Coolie  labour  should  be  stringently  restricted     This  might 
be  done,  under  certain  conditions,  by  imposing  a  tax  upon  immi- 
grants.    Such  a  course  would  apply  to  the  West  Indies  and  Guiana, 
but  as  Coolies  never  emigrated  to  these  parts  without  solicitation,  a 
less  stringent  measure  might  be  adopted  ;  for  instance,  that  no  part 
of  the  general  revenue  should  be  devoted  to  immigration  purposes, 
and  no  contract  between  an  employer  and  labourer  for  a  term  longer 
than  one  year  should  be  legal.     At  present  English  labourers  required 
no  such  protection;   but  the   time  might  come  when  it  might  be 
A^ecessary  to  say  to  immigrants — '  We  object  to  your  coming ;   by 
prudence  we  have  made  ourselves  better  off  than  you,  and  we  will  not 
suffer  by  your  imprudence.' 

Mr.  FoB8T£R  opened  the  discussion  by  expressing  his  pleasure  in 
finding  that  Mr.  Cave,  who  might  be  taken  as  the  advocate  of  the 
planters,  concurred  with  the  friends  of  the  slave  as  to  the  crime  of 
slavery,  the  difference  between  them  being  as  to  the  ecouomical  result. 
He  would  not  argue  that  question  now,  and  he  would  only  say  that 
all  that  he  and  his  friends  asked  for  was  a  perfectly  free  immigration. 
The  immigration  to  the  West  Indies  and  to  some  of  the  French 
colonies  could  not  be  considered  as  free.  They  asked  for  no  more 
than  that  it  should  be  spontaneous,  the  cost  being  borne  by  the 
planters,  and  that  poor,  ignorant  men  should  not  be  entrapped  under 
&lse  pretences.     He  could  not  help  thinking  that  the  employers  of 
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labour  in  the  West  iDdies  were  disregarding  the  real  remedy  for  their 
grievances,  and  were  endeavouring  to  evade  the  rule  of  supply  and 
demand,  under  the  pretence  that  there  was  a  want  of  labour,  and 
he  quoted  the  opinion  of  the  Governor  of  Barbadoes,  that  he  had 
never  known  an  estate  go  out  of  cultivation  through  want  of  labour. 

Mr.  Noel  said  that,  during  a  recent  visit  to  the  United  States,  he 
had  been  constantly  referred  by  the  slaveholders  to  Jamaica,  as 
affording,  in  the  number  of  plantations  out  of  cultivation,  indisputable 
evidence  of  the  failure  of  emancipation.  What,  however,  was  the 
fact  ?  He  had  been  in  Jamaica,  and  was  prepared  to  state  that,  in 
the  large  majority  of  cases,  the  land  now  out  of  cultivation  was  not 
owing  to  a  want  of  labour.  It  was  traceable  to  many  causes,  but  not 
to  that,  and  where  proper  means  had  been  adopted,  the  estates  had 
been  made  to  pay.  He  concurred,  however,  with  Mr.  Cave  in  the 
opinion  that  where  there  was  no  European  element,  the  negro  popu- 
lation was  sinking  into  a  state  of  barbarism. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Channino  said  the  real  question  for  their  considera- 
tion now  was,  whether  they  should  have  free  labour  or  slave  labour 
universally.  That  was  the  question  presented  by  the  slave  owners  of 
America,  and  that  was  the  question  with  which  they  had  to  deaL 
He  blushed  to  say  tliat  the  slave  trade  had  been  revived  by  his 
countrymen,  and  after  dwelling  on  the  inconsistency  of  England 
eucoui-aging  slave  produce,  said  that  England  ought  to  have  risked  a 
war  with  America  on  this  question  of  slavery,  and  if  she  had  done  so, 
there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it.  As  to  the  system  of  immigra- 
tion, it  was  the  interest  of  a  certain  class  of  men  that  labour  should 
be  increased,  but  he  warned  England  against  conniving  at  anything 
which,  under  the  specious  name  of  free  labour,  might  in  the  slightest 
degree  involve  her  in  the  support  of  slavery  in  any  form.  If  Chris- 
tendom were  only  Christian,  there  would  be  no  difficulty,  for  they 
would  not  then  stay  to  consider  the  interests  of  this  country  or  of 
that,  but  the  interests  of  mankind  at  large.  Betuming  to  the  influ- 
ence exercised  by  England  in  supporting  American  slavery,  he  said 
the  question  with  the  southern  slaveholders  was,  how  they  could  pro- 
cure labour  to  raise  sufficient  cotton  to  meet  the  demand  of  English 
manufacturers.  The  duty  of  England  in  such  a  position  was  to  say, 
*  We  will  take  your  cotton,  but  we  demand  that  it  shall  be  the  produce 
of  free  labour,'  and  to  back  that  up  by  carrying  out  their  experiments 
in  Africa,  India,  and  elsewhere.  In  that  way  they  would  most  effec- 
tually stop  slave  labour. 

Mr.  McLaren  observed  that  the  fact  had  been  overlooked  that  in 
Jamaica  alone  30,000/.  a  year  was  paid  towards  the  expenses  of  Coolie 
immigration,  the  great  proportion  of  which  was  drawn  from  the 
earnings  of  those  whose  labour  these  immigrants  were  to  supplant 
The  jilautcrs  ought  to  pay  these  expenses  themselves.  The  first 
paper  seemed  to  consider  negroes  merely  as  sugar-producing  animals, 
but  he  apprehended  that  the  question  for  them  was  not  whether  they 
produced  so  many  hogsheads  of  sugar  more  or  less,  since  they  were 
emancipated,  but  whether  they  were  better  otL     He  pointed  out  the 
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evils  of  non-resident  planters,  and  said  tbat  they  could  not  expect 
to  have  any  permanent  improvement  in  the  condition  of  the  West 
Indies  so  long  as  the  management  of  the  plantations  was  entrusted 
merely  to  resident  attorneys  or  agents. 

Mr.  Ludlow  said  that  the  results  of  the  emancipation  of  the  slaves 
in  the  French  West  Indies  had  been  most  satisfactory.  Previously 
the  colonies  were  in  as  bad  a  condition  as  possible  ;  now  they  were 
flourishing,  were  out  of  debt,  and  were  developing  their  resources. 
There  were  many  free  labourers,  and  the  importation  of  free  immi- 
grants had  not  been  less  than  30,000  ;  but  it  had  been  conducted  so 
as  not  to  produce  any  evil  results.  In  some  instances,  the  slaves,  on 
being  emancipated,  were  associated  with  their  masters,  and  though 
there  had  been  many  &ilures,  there  had  been  many  successes,  and 
there  was  one  instance  where  as  much  as  60^.  per  man  was  divided 
among  the  workmen  for  the  year. 

STATISTICAL  8CIENCS — THE  CENSUS. 

The  papers  of  Mr.  Danson  and  Mr.  Mann  under  this  head  have^ 
been  printed  in  full,  and  will  be  found  at  pp.  623  and  628. 

Mr.  James  T.  Hammack,  Assistant-Superintendent  of  Statistics  in 
the  Registrar-Generars  office,  in  a  paper  '  On  the  Direction  in  which 
the  Census  Inquiry  may  be  Extended  in  1861,'  remarked  that  it  was 
important  to  avoid  everything  likely  to  endanger  (as  a  multiplicity  of 
questions  might  do)  the  efficient  action  of  the  great  machine  to  be  put 
in  motion  for  the  complete  enumeration  of  the  people  in  one  day.  He 
said : — The  first  subject  of  inquiry  to  which  some  extension  might 
advantageourtly  be  given,  is  that  relating  to  houses.  It  \b  often 
remarked  that  the  houses  of  a  country  are  a  sure  index  to  the  condition 
of  its  inhabitants.  This  is  especially  true  with  respect  to  the  working 
classes,  whose  physical  condition  is  greatly  dependent  on  the  state  of 
their  dwellings.  In  Great  Britain  no  attempt  has  been  made  to 
arrive  at  a  just  conception  of  the  kind  of  house  accommodation 
possessed  by  the  people.  At  the  first  census,  in  1801,  the  houses 
were  returned  simply  as  'inhabited'  or  'uninhabited.'  In  1811  the 
necessity  was  seen  for  a  distinction  between  uninhabited  houses  built 
and  building,  the  latter  generally  indicating  prosperity.  Five  censuses 
have  been  taken  without  any  further  improvement  on  this  head,  and 
the  statistical  inquirer  is  altogether  baffled  in  his  endeavours  to  ascer- 
tain from  the  returns,  whether  the  people  in  any  locality  are  well  or 
ill  lodged,  or  whether  houses  of  the  poorest  description  are  decreasing 
or  otherwise.  The  same  numerical  value  is  assigned  in  the  returns  to 
the  palace  of  the  sovereign  and  a  Highland  bothy — to  a  large  public 
institution,  with  its  hundreds  of  inmates,  and  a  single  sleeping-room 
over  a  stable — each  being  counted  as  an  *  inhabited  house.'  In  1840  a 
committee  of  the  Statistical  Society  of  London  recommended  that  the 
number  of  rooms  in  each  house  should  be  ascertained.  The  number 
of  stories  had  been  stated  in  the  Irish  returns  previous  to  184 1.  In 
that  year  a  classification  of  houses  was  adopted,  based  on  the  number 
of  rooms  ^nd  windows,  in  combination  with  the  general  character*  of 
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the  struotura  This  classification  was  again  followed  in  Ireland  in 
1 85 1,  and  with  some  necessary  modification  (such  as  the  omission  of 
the  lowest  class,  compri«in|;  mud  cabins),  it  might  with  adTatitage  be 
introdaced  in  Great  Britain.  The  enumerators,  aided  by  clear  instruc- 
tions from  the  central  office,  would  find  no  difficulty  in  referring  the 
houses  to  three  or  four  well-defined  classes,  determined  chiefly  by  the 
number  of  rooms  and  windows.  A  rough  classification  of  houses, 
sufficient  for  all  statistical  purposes^  would  thus  be  obtained  ;  and  it 
might  easily  be  made  by  the  enumerators  on  going  their  rounds 
(o  deliver  the  schedules  of  inquiries  in  the  week  preceding  the  census 
day.  Or  it  might  be  thought  desirable  to  obtain  only  a  description 
of  the  houses,  according  to  the  number  of  rooms,  kc,y  and  to  classify 
them  at  the  census  office*  Of  course  the  number  of  &milies  occu- 
pying the  houses  in  each  of  the  classes  would  be  a  necessary  element 
in  determining  the  extent  of  house  accommodation.  But  the  house 
return  should  not  stop  at  the  point  just  indicated.  The  shops  of 
various  kinds,  and  all  buildings,  whether  used  as  dwellings  or  not, 
and  whether  of  a  public  or  private  character,  should  also  be  distin- 
guished. Mr.  Hammack  went  on  to  say  that  in  the  United  States, 
France,  and  other  foreign  countries,  much  valuable  information  was 
obtained  from  merchants,  manu£Eu$turers,  and  traders,  respecting  the 
processes  and  produce  of  their  several  branches  of  industry  ;  and  he 
suggested,  as  another  important  addition,  an  inquiry  into  the  organi- 
^tion  of  labour  in  Great  Britain.  He  also  suggested  that  the  ques- 
tion introduced  for  the  first  time  in  the  'householder's  schedule'  in 
^851 — 'whether  blind  or  deaf-and-dumb' — should  be  extended,  to 
indude  the  sick  or  permanently  infirm,  from  whatever  cause,  with  a 
statement  of  the  nature  of  the  sickness  or  infirmity.  To  all  who  were 
aware  of  the  extent  to  which  benefit  societies  had  been  established 
amongst  the  working  classes,  the  utility  of  this  class  of  facts  would  be 
obvious.  Owing  to  the  want  of  extended  observations  for  elucidating 
the  laws  of  sickness,  the  insolvency  of  such  societies  and  other  evils 
have  arisen,  which  th^  proposed  returns,  showing  the  extent  of  dis- 
ablement by  disease,  would  go  far  to  remove.  Closely  connected  with 
this  subject  was  the  inquiry  proposed  by  Mr.  Horace  Mann,  with 
respect  to  the  various  benevolent  and  charitable  institutions  of  the 
couiitry.  The  poor-law  system  in  England  alone  costs  about 
5,8oo,ooo2.  annually,  and  we  should  learn  something  with  regard  to 
the  work  accomplished  by  the  vast  amount  of  public  benevoleDce, 
which  was  one  of  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  this  country. 
In  closing  his  remarks,  Mr.  Hammack  expressed  a  hope  that,  in  the 
arrangements  for  the  forthcoming  census,  Ireland  would  no  longer  be 
treated  rather  as  an  independent  state  than  as  an  integral  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  By  uniformity  of  plan,  not  only  at  home  but  in 
our  colonial  possessions,  we  might  obtain  results  capable  of  being 
summed  up  for  the  entire  British  empire. 

Mr.  Nicholas  Waterhousb,  in  his  paper  on  this  subject,  hoped 
that  every  inquiry  made  in  the  last  census  might  be  repeated,  and  that 
the  tables  might  be  di*awn  up  exactly  in  the  same  manner,  to  facili- 
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tate  the  etact  asceHainment  of  any  obange  or  progress  which  had 
been  made  by  the  oountiy.  There  were,  however,  additions  which 
might  enable  us  to  elucidate  the  great  questions  of  labour  and  capital^ 
of  the  moral  and  social  effect  of  the  internal  migrations  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  the  results  of  the  various  means  for  educating  our  labouring 
classes,  and  of  the  causes  and  preventives  of  crime.  The  last  census 
contained  a  series  of  tables  showing  the  number  of  farms  in  each 
county  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  classifying  them  according  to 
their  acreage  and  number  of  labourers  employed.  They  are  most 
valuable  tables,  and  are  calculated  to  throw  much  light  on  the  social 
condition  of  our  agricultural  districts,  and  also  on  the  great  economical 
question  whether  large  or  small  holdings  of  land  are  the  most  advan* 
tageous.  They  would  be  rendered  much  more  valuable  if  they  were 
accompanied  by  tables  showing  the  rental  of  land  founded  on  the  in- 
come-tax returns  of  1815,  1842,  itnd  i860,  by  other  tables  showing 
what  proportion  of  the  population  were  receiving  parish  relief  in 
1850  and  i860,  and  what  proportion  the  poor-rates  bore  to  the  rental 
of  those  years.  Other  tables  might  show  the  condition  of  the  female 
population  in  those  districts,  how  they  were  employed,  what  was  the 
general  moral  character  of  the  people,  and  what  the  proportion  at- 
tending day-schools.  Such  tables  would  enable  us  to  see  whether  the 
social  state  of  the  large  farm  districts  of  the  south  of  England  and  the 
south  of  Scotland  was  equal  to  that  of  the  small  farm  districtB  of  Lan- 
cashire and  the  West  Riding,  of  the  peasant  proprietors  of  the 
Channel  Islands,  or  of  the  statesmen  of  the  dales  of  Cumberland  and 
Westmorland;  what  districts  were  the  best  able  to  give  employ- 
ment to  the  natural  increase  of  the  population ;  what  districts 
had  the  largest  overplus  population,  which  they  must  send  ta 
other  parts  ;  and  what  districts  were  in  want  of  additional  labourers. 
Again,  the  last  census  contained  a  table  showing  the  number  of 
masters  engaged  in  trade  or  manufactures,  employing  certain  num- 
bers of  men,  and  dividing  them  accordingly  into  different  classes. 
Though  a  much  less  complete  table  than  that  of  farms  and  farmers,  it 
is  hardly  less  valuable.  The  two  conjointly  throw  more  light  on  the 
character  of  our  social  fabric  than  any  other  information  we  possess. 
According  to  the  annual  returns  of  the  various  classes  paying  income- 
tax,  there  is  a  rapid  increase  of  the  more  wealthy  classes,  and  only  a 
very  slight  one  of  those  assessed  for  the  smaller  amounts.  A  vidu- 
able  table  might  be  drawn  up  showing  the  proportion  of  wealth  and 
poverty  in  each  separate  county  :  the  former  taken  f\rom  the  returns 
for  income-tax,  and  the  latter  from  the  returns  for  the  poor-rate.  Mr. 
Waterhouse  believed  it  would  be  found  that  where  pro|)erty  was  in 
many  hands  there  was  little  poverty,  but  where  wealth  was  amassed 
in  the  hands  of  a  few,  there  the  great  body  of  the  labouring  popula- 
tion were  badly  off  The  criminal  condition  of  the  country  might  be 
elucidated  in  the  coming  census  by  tables  showing  what  had  been  the 
average  proportion  of  commitments  to  the  population  during  the 
last  ten  yeai-s.  These  might  be  again  divided  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  offenca     The  census  might  also  give  us  an  opportunity  of  com^ 
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{Miring  the  criminal  condition  of  the  various  districts  of  the  country 
with  their  educational  statistics.  It  might  enable  us  to  see  which 
state  of  society  gives  rise  to  the  least  crime,  where  the  attendance  at 
our  day-schools  was  the  greatest,  or  where  those  who  had  received  a 
certain  amount  of  education  (for  instance,  could  sign  their  name)  was 
the  greatest.  The  census  might  enable  us  to  see  the  effect  of  the 
migrations  of  the  population  on  the  amount  of  crime,  whether  the 
character  of  those  districts  where  large  numbers  of  strangers  have 
been  tempted  hy  high  wages  is  better  than  that  of  worse-paid  dis* 
tricts,  where  the  labouring  population  were  native-bom,  and  might 
show  us  the  connexion  between  poverty  and  crime,  what  relation  the 
proportion  of  the  population  to  be  found  in  our  workhouses  bears  to 
that  to  be  found  in  our  jails.  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Waterhouse  said — 
'  If  there  is  any  other  suggestion  for  me  to  make,  it  is  to  recommend 
the  study  of  the  census.  Those  ponderous  tomes,  those  endless  pages 
of  figures,  are  not  the  receptaclt  s  of  dulness.  They  contain  unbiassed 
information  regarding  the  various  social  problems  which  are  now  in 
operation,  such  as  we  can  nowhere  else  obtain.  On  their  ungarbled 
figures,  collected  without  reference  to  any  preconceived  opinions,  we 
may  safely  rely.  More  than  that,  they  exhibit  various  agencies  at 
the  same  time  in  action,  and  enable  us  in  some  measure  to  compare 
the  greatness  of  their  results.  From  the  comprehensive  character  of 
its  contents,  we  may  truly  apply  to  it  the  words  of  Lord  Harrowby, 
that  it  is  the  great  Doomsday  Book  of  the  present  age.' 

The  Bev.  James  Beoo;  D.D.,  read  a  communication  entitled  '  How 
to  make  Statistics  UsefuL*  He  considered  that  our  present  social 
efforts  consisted  in  ingenious  contrivances  to  lessen  the  effects  of  social 
evils.  Having  laboured  at  the  statistics  of  effects,  we  ought  now  to 
proceed  to  the  statistics  of  causes,  that  so  the  vast  amouut  of  agency 
invested  in  the  vain  attempt  to  deal  with  a  lapsed  community  might 
be  turned  to  the  higher  work  of  removing  obstructions  and  tempta- 
tions, and  swelling  the  general  resources  of  the  countiy.  As  an 
illustration  of  the  necessity  of  dealing  with  statistics  more  in  detail, 
he  states  that  when  Dr.  Oairdner,  at  some  expense,  procured  an 
analysis  of  the  vital  statistics  of  Edinburgh,  it  showed  that  in  one 
part  of  the  new  town  the  mortality  was  only  12  to  1000,  whereas  in 
one  of  the  filthy  districts  of  the  old  town  it  rose  to  33  in  the  1000, 
facts  not  appearing  in  the  general  death-rate  of  the  city. 

In  the  discussion. 

The  President  having  stated  that  it  would  be  convenient  to  take 
the  discussion  on  the  several  papers  on  Statistical  Science  and  on  the 
Census  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  Farr  said  that  he  was  strongly  of  opinion  that  so  rare  an 
opportunity  as  that  afforded  by  the  approaching  census  should  not  be 
allowed  to  pass  away  without  an  attempt  being  made  to  enlarge  the 
field  of  inquiry,  witii  a  view  to  the  collection  of  information  on  some 
important  subjects  which  had  hitherto  been  very  imperfectly  investi- 
gated. In  a  country  like  England,  he  thought  an  inquiry  into  the 
organization  of  industry,  and  into  the  circumstances  connected  wiih 
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the  various  employments  by  which  the  bulk  of  the  people  gained 
their  livelihood,  would  be  of  the  greatest  interest  and  utility.  An 
industrial  census,  such  as  had  beeu  referred  to  in  the  papers  read, 
would  show  the  nature  of  the  materials  and  agencies  employed  iu  the 
different  branches  of  industiy,  the  extent  and  description  of  the  labour 
they  called  into  requisition,  the  average  wages  paid  as  the  remimera* 
tion  for  that  labour,  and  a  variety  of  other  particulars,  which  would 
throw  much  valuable  light  on  the  relation  between  capital  and  labour, 
and  on  circumstances  affecting  the  well-being  of  all  classes  of  the 
people.  He  thought,  with  Mr.  Hammack,  that  the  time  had  arrived 
for  extending  the  census  inquiry  in  this  direction,  and  he  hoped  a 
well-considered  plan  would  be  devised  for  carrying  such  an  investi- 
gation into  effect.  He  was  also  of  opinion  that  the  suggestions  which 
had  been  made  for  obtaining  an  improved  return  of  houses,  and  for 
collecting  the  statistics  of  benevolent  institutions,  and  of  sickness  or 
infirmity,  were  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Danson  much  doubted  whether  an  extension  of  the  basis  of  the 
census  would  not  tend  to  deteriorati)  the  quality  of  the  information 
collected.  As  a  statistician,  he  would  prefer  complete  and  accurate 
returns  on  a  few  heads,  rather  than  incomplete  data  on  a  greater 
variety  of  topics. 

The  Kev.  Canon  Richson  considered  it  very  desirable  that  the 
educational  census  should  be  repeated,  as  he  believed  the  last  to  have 
been  defective  in  many  localitie& 

Mr.  D.  M*Labek  objected  to  the  mode  in  which  the  census  return 
of  houses  in  Scotland  was  made  up  in  1851,  and  contended  that '  flats* 
should  have  been  regarded  as  distinct  houses,  and  not  as  parts  of 
houses.  He  concurred  in  the  suggestions  for  an  improved  classifi- 
cation of  houses,  and  would  be  glad  to  see  the  male  and  female  occu- 
piers distinguished.  He  thought  the  religious  worship  returns 
highly  important,  and  conceived  thei'e  could  be  no  objection  to  asking 
pei-sons  what  sect  or  denomination  they  profeased  to  belong  to. 

Dr.  Bego  hoped  there  would  be  complete  uniformity  in  the  census 
of  every  |)art  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and  that  the  enumerators 
would  be  selected  from  a  class  who  would  take  an  intelligent  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  inquiry. 

The  Bev.  Mr.  Fraser  wished  to  see  the  census  of  education  and 
religious  worship  repeated.  It  was  a  great  defect,  in  his  opinion,  that 
no  returns  on  the  latter  subject  were  obtained  in  Ireland  in  1851. 

Dr.  SouTHWOOD  Smith  urged  the  utility  of  the  suggested  return  of 
sickness,  the  need  of  information  of  that  nature,  by  which  the  relation 
between  disease  and  mortality  could  be  traced,  having  been  felt  by  all 
who  had  paid  attention  to  matters  connected  with  the  public  health. 
Ample  statistics  were  afforded  by  the  Registrar-General  regarding 
deaths,  and  it  was  important  to  know  how  much  sickness  or  infirmity 
existed  amongst  the  population  at  a  stated  time. 

The  Mayor  of  Bradford  expressed  a  hope  that,  if  returns  of  sick- 
ness were  obtained,  they  would  be  made  available  for  local  purposes. 

Mr.  W.  Chambers  was  of  opinion  that  it  was  a  yreat  mistake  to 
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regard  '  flats*  as  parts  of  bonses,  instead  of  as  separate  dwellings ;  and 
he  hoped  that,  whatever  might  be  the  notion  of  a  house  in  £ngland, 
the  same  oourse  would  not  be  followed  in  1861. 

Mr.  Hammack  explained  that,  at  the  census  of  1841,  the  'flats* 
were  returned  hy  the  Scottish  enumerators  sometimes  as  distinct 
houses  and  sometimes  as  parts  of  houses,  and  great  confusion  had  in 
consequence  arisen  in  the  returns.  It  was  determined  by  the  autho- 
rities, therefore,  in  185 1,  to  define  the  house  as  consisting  of  all  the 
space  within  the  external  walls,  and  this  definition  was  applied,  for 
the  sake  of  uniformity,  to  the  whole  of  Great  Britain.  He  presumed 
that  the  conductors  of  the  census  could  not  see  any  wide  distinction 
between  '  flats*  in  Scotland,  and  sets  of  apartmentn,  let  as  *  lodgings' 
to  separate  families  in  England.  As  the  duty  of  taking  the  next 
census  in  Scotland  would  probably  devolve  upon  the  Scottish 
Registrar-General,  that  officer  would  no  doubt  be  prepared  to  consider 
any  suggestions  ofiered  to  him  on  that  subject. 

The  Presidekt  expressed  his  regret  that  time  would  not  permit 
of  the  discussion  of  the  comprehensive  subject  of  the  census  at  greater 
length.  He  would  only  remark,  with  regard  to  the  proposed  returns 
as  to  sickuess,  that  it  might  be  difficult  to  say  when  a  man  was  to  be 
considered  as  really  sick.  Was  a  general  feeling  of  malaise  to  be 
treated  as  sickness  in  the  sense  contemplated  ?  * 

TRADES*  SOCIETIES   AND  STRIKES. 

On  the  23rd  of  February,  1859,  ^^®  council  appointed  a  special 
committee  to  consider  and  re|>ort  upon  the  constitution  and  objects  of 
Trades'  Societies,  and  upon  their  effect  on  the  wages,  industry,  and 
commerce  of  the  country.  The  preliminary  report  of  this  committee 
will  be  found  at  page  657,  preceded  by  the  paj>ers  of  Mr.  Fawcett, 
Mr.  Holmes,  and  Mr.  Forrest.  An  entire  day  was  given  up  to  the 
reading  and  discussion  of  papers  on  this  subject. 


*  On  the  8th  of  December,  1859,  ^he  Council  appointed  a  ipecial  committee, 
'to  consider  and  report  on  the  best  mode  of  taking  the  census  of  1861,  with 
especial  reference  to  the  social  condition  of  the  kingdom ;  and  ordered  that  the 
requisition  presented  to  the  Social  Economy  Department  at  Bradford  be  referred 
to  such  committee.' 

The  following  is  the  requisition  referred  to  : — 

'In  consequence  of  an  mtimation  made  in  the  Department  of  Social  Economy, 
that  probably  no  provision  will  be  made  for  securing  uniformity  in  taking  the 
census  for  1861  in  Scotland  and  England  respectively,  the  following  gentlemen, 
as  connected  wiUi  Scotland,  are  veiy  anxious  that  a  remonstrance  against  any 
such  proposal  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Depart- 
ment, and  enforced  with  all  the  influence  of  the  Council  of  this  Association. 
They  are  convinced  that  such  a  method  of  taking  the  census  would  be  unwise ; 
and  that,  to  secure  the  great  social  ends  for  which  a  census  is  taken,  |>erfect 
uniformity  should  mark  the  results  in  reference  to  the  three  kingdoms  : — Charles 
Cowan,  Master  of  the  Merchants'  Co.  Edinburgh  ;  Charles  Lawson,  Edinburgh  ; 
AVilliam  Eraser,  Free  Middle  Church,  Paisley;  James  Begg,  D.D.,  Edinburgh; 
W.  Chambers,  Edinbui^b  ;  D.  M'Laren,  Edinburgh;  John  M.  Mitchell,  May- 
ville  by  Edinburgh  ;  W.  Welsh,  Broughton,  Peeblesshire ;  James  Murray  McCul- 
looh,  M.D.,  Dumfries;  R.  M.  Smith,  Edinburgh;  Henry  D.  Rogers,  Professor, 
Uniyeriity  of  Qlsigow ;  John.  Stewart,  45,  Gower-street,  London. 
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Mr.  John  Watts  contributed  a  paper  *  On  Trades'  Societies,*  iu 
which  he  pointed  out  how  these  societies,  over  and  above  their  useful- 
ness as  assurance  societies,  might  furnish  workmen  with  a  remedy 
against  the  injustice  of  employers,  without  any  undue  and  tyrannical 
interference  with  the  conditions  of  labour.  He  said, '  Let  tiie  secre- 
tary keep  himself  in  correspondence  with  all  the  chief  places  where  a 
trade  obtains.  Then,  supposing  a  dispute  to  arise  in  any  given  shop, 
and  not  likely  to  be  amicably  adjusted,  let  him  communicate  with  the 
various  localities,  and  ask — how  is  trade  1  what  are  wages  ?  is  there 
any  room  for  hands )  Supposing  the  reply  to  be  satisfactory,  ascer- 
tain the  number  of  men  required,  and  let  a  similar  number,  after  due 
notice,  quit  the  employment  of  the  master  of  such  shop.  The  loss  of 
hands  would,  if  it  were  a  question  of  wages,  soon  convince  the 
employer  that  he  was  in  the  wrong  ;  whilst,  if  a  question  of  conduct, 
it  would  be  equally  salutary.  But  if  the  replies  showed  no  possibility 
of  improvement  by  removal,  then,  in  a  question  of  wages,  the 
employer  would  be  proved  in  the  right,  and  if  of  treatment,  it  would 
be  a  matter  for  consideration  whether  the  workmen  would  injure 
themselves  in  order  to  be  revenged  on  their  employer.  If  ti'Sbdes' 
unions  were  to  allow  men  to  make  their  own  bargains  with  employers 
— to  drop  all  restrictions  with  regard  to  apprentices  and  the  class  of 
men  who  shall  work  at  a  given  tiade  ;  i£,  in  short,  they  were  to  adopt 
free  trade  as  their  motto,  and  to  work  as  agencies  to  supply  work,  at 
the  time  when  and  the  spot  where  it  was  needed,  and  to  stand  as  bar- 
riers between  the  workmen  and  pauperism  during  temporary  diffi- 
culties, they  would  fill  a  sphere  of  great  usefulness,  and  be  equally 
worthy  of  the  support  of  employers  and  employed. 

Mr.  John  Pluhmer  contributed  a  paper  on  '  Strikes,*  in  which  he 
said  that  the  real  cause  of  strikes  might  be  classed  under  the  fol- 
lowing heads :  i.  Defective  knowledge  of  the  laws  which  regulate 
capital  and  labour.  2.  Ill-feeling  occasioned  by  coldness,  tjrranny,  or 
misbehaviour  on  the  part  of  employers.  3.  The  prevalence  of  low 
wages  in  a  trade  or  district,  which  renders  the  operatives  reckless 
of  the  future,  and  prepares  them  for  violent  attempts  to  elevate  their 
condition.  4.  The  exertions  of  eloquent,  but  dangerous  and  ambitious 
agitatoi*s;  and  of  the  committees  of  trades*  unions  in  general. 

For  the  prevention  of  the  great  evil  of  strikes,  he  suggested  the 
diffusion  of  sound  information  on  the  relations  of  labour,  capital, 
and  wages,  by  means  of  lectures  and  cheap  publications,  and  by  the 
teaching  of  political  eoonomy  in  schools  for  the  working  classes,  and 
the  adoption  by  the  masters  of  a  more  friendly  spirit  towards  their 
men.  Masters  ought  to  meet  their  men  in  a  frank,  straightforward 
manner,  and  explain  their  reasons  for  infringing  old  customs,  reduc- 
ing wages,  introducing  machinery,  or  any  other  cause  of  discontent. 
Mr.  Plummer  relied  upon  education  as  the  best  means  of  preventing 
strikes.  The  better  educated  operatives  were,  and  also  the  more 
provident,  the  better  able  would  they  be  to  exchange  from  an  un- 
profitable to  a  lucrative  employment,  and  to  meet  the  fallacies  of 
agitators  who  would  raise  wages  by  artificial  means. 
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Mr.  Malcoijc  Hobs,  printer,  Bradford,  read  a  paper  '  On  the  Evil 
and  Impolicy  of  Strikes,  aud  what  might  be  substituted,*  in  the 
courae  of  which  he  said,  that  the  builders*  strike  was  simply  a  strike 
for  increase  of  wages,  an  object  not  attainable  by  the  means  used. 
Building,  like  all  other  trades,  could  only  be  in  a  satisfactory  state 
when  the  demand  could  be  promptly  supplied.     The  lower  contracts 
were  drawn,  if  they  were  made  to  yield  a  fair  profit,  the  greater  the 
probability  that  there  would   be  an  extra  demand  in  the  labour 
market.     And  herein  competition  assumed  a  most  favourable  aspect 
to  workpeople  who  had  been  short  of  employment,  since,  if  there  was 
little  or  no  competition,  contracts  would  be  drawn  at  a  maximum 
rate.     Workpeople  took  it  for  granted  that  when  it  was  a  busy  time 
wages  ought  to  rise,  forgetting  that  a  brisk  trade  may  be  owing  to 
unwise  speculations.     And  even  when  the  general  trade  of  the  country 
was  unusually  brisk,  it  did  not  follow  that  a  higher  rate  of  wages 
was  possible,  seeing  that  competition  might  have  i^educed  contracts  to 
a  minimum  rate.     Capital,  nevertheless,  might  be  considerably  on 
the  increase,  showing  that  there  was  a  large  aggregate  profit  from  the 
unusual  amount  of  labour  performed,  and  after  all,  it  might  not 
admit  of  an  increase  in  the  wages  of  the  workpeople,  just  because 
such  an  increase  of  wages  spread  over  a  large  number  of  hands  might 
vwallow  up  the  profits,  and  thus  render  capital  unproductive.     Capital 
allowed  to  increase,  without  molestation  from  trade  combinations, 
would  always  be  demanding  an  extra  supply  of  hands,  when  the  rate 
of  wages  would  naturally  rise  as  the  supply  from  the  labour  market 
became  more  difficult  to  be  had.     An  increasing  capital  meant  an 
increasing  aggregate  profit  over  the  number  of  hands  employed,  and 
with  an  increasing  demand  for  labourers,  tended  to  a  natural  increase 
in  the  remuneration  of  labour.     Proceeding  from  the  enunciation 
and  application  of  these  important  and  well-known  truths,  Mr.  Ross 
anived  at  the  question  of   what  was  the  best  mode  of  adjusting 
disputes  between  employers  and  employed.     With  r^ard  to  legisla- 
tive interference,  he  said  :  '  Parliamentary  legislation  may  be  suggested 
on  the  ground  that  the  legislature  has  framed  enactments  successfully 
for  the  factory  operatives  in  the  case  of  the  Ten  Hours*  Act.     But 
it  must  be  admitted  that  Parliament,  in  this  instance,  has  strained 
its  authority  to  the  utmost  limit,  in  defining  the  rights  of  labour  and 
capital,  and  too  frequent  repetitions  of  this  kind  would  have  a  depre- 
ciating infiuence  on  the  weidth-producing  resources  of  the  community. 
The  Ten  Hours'  Act  was  framed  to  meet  an  extreme  case  of  the 
misuse  of  the  liberty  of  the  subject,  and  the  nation  recognised  in  it 
the  wisdom  of  the  legislature  in  stemming  an  evil  which  was  demf>- 
ralizing  to  the  last  d^ree.*     Courts  of  arbitration  did  not  meet  with 
his  approval     He  proposed  that  masters  should  support  the  trades* 
societies,  and  that  the  societies  should  expunge  from  their  rules  all 
interference  with  labour  and  wages.      Let  the  masters  engage  to 
employ  no  men  unless  they  are  i^ent  by  the  secretaries  of  trades* 
unions,  which  will  have  this  beneficial  effect,  that  all  the  working 
people  belonging  to  each  trade  or  craft  will  be  compelled  to  support 
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their  clubs,  which  will,  in  return,  support  them  when  out  of  work, 
or  sufiTering  from  ill-health.  The  fresh  pecuniary  accumulations  to 
their  funds  will  materially  check  pauperism  and  crime,  bring  new 
incentives  to  perseverance  and  industry,  and  the  money  saved  which 
is  now  swamped  in  strikes  will  make  the  men  virtually  capitalists, 
as  it  can  be  invested  in  safe  speculations  for  general  good,  while  the 
cessation  of  hostilities  would  tend  to  remove  prejudice  and  promote 
&ir  dealing  between  masters  and  workpeople,  and  introduce  a  healthy 
spirit  into  their  social  and  political  relations. 

Mr.  J.  Macfarlane  read  a  paper  entitled  *  What  is  the  Nature 
of  the  Relationship  between  Employer  and  Employed  ;  and  are  Com- 
binations either  on  the  part  of  Operatives  or  Eimployers  injurious  or 
otherwise  ?*  He  remarked  that  as  the  relationship  between  employer 
and  employed  was  simply  that  of  buyer  and  seller,  the  latter  ought 
to  be  aware  of  the  importance  of  rendering  his  commodity  (labour) 
of  the  utmost  market  value.  Combination  for  the  purpose  of  regu- 
lating prices  failed  to  raise  the  value  of  labour,  and  handed  over  the 
labourer's  most  valuable  property  to  the  management  of  others.  Com- 
binations on  the  part  either  of  the  employers  or  employed  were 
equally  injurious  to  the  interests  of  both  parties. 

On  the  reading  of  the  report^ 

Mr.  Phiup  H.  Bathbone  moved  that  the  report  be  received.  In 
doing  so,  he  stated  that  the  experience  of  the  Committee,  which  was 
now  tolerably  wide,  did  not  coincide  with  the  ordinary  opinion,  that 
the  leaders  of  trade  societies  were  among  the  more  violent  and  reck- 
less of  their  class  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  had  found  them 
among  the  most  moderate  and  fair-minded  men  of  their  respective 
trades.  He  also  explained  that  the  support  of  members  on  strike 
was  not  the  only  object  of  trade  societies,  and  instanced  one  of  them 
which  had  a  law  specifically  condemning  strikes. 

Mr.  Foster,  in  seconding  the  motion,  expressed  his  conviction  that 
the  public  could  do  very  little  in  the  question  under  discussion  by 
legislation,  and  said  that  the  re-enactment  of  the  combination  law 
would  be  one  of  the  worst  steps  possible.  Neither  had  he  much  hope 
of  the  courts  of  arbitration  established  in  France.  He  expressed  his 
dissent,  however,  from  the  advice  of  Lord  Shaftesbury,  that  the  work- 
ing men  were  never  under  any  circumstances  to  combine,  because 
such  advice  would  not  be  followed;  nor  did  he  think  that  in  all  cases 
it  would  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  it  would  be  followed.  If  the 
sellers  of  labour  were  deprived  of  the  power  of  combination,  he 
doubted  whether,  in  the  present  relation  between  labour  and  capital, 
they  would  always  obtain  a  &ir  remuneration  for  their  labour. 
Public  opinion,  however,  might  be  brought  to  bear  in  putting  down  all 
coercion,  and  if  there  were  any  representatives  of  trade  societies  pre- 
sent, he  appealed  to  them  most  earnestly  to  strike  out  of  their  rules 
any  which  might  interfere  with  the  free  individual  action  of  their 
membei's,  and  especially  of  workmen  not  connected  with  their  unions. 
The  greatness  d  their  country  was  due  to  freedom  of  action,  and 
to  the  fact  that  in  England  the  majoiity  has  never  had  the  power  to 
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tyrannize  over  the  minoritj,  and  that  principle  must  not  be  saerifioed 
by  one  Bide  or  the  other.  He  did  not  agree  with  Mr.  Fawcett  in 
riewing  theee  strikes  as  calculated  to  bring  about  a  new  state  of  rela* 
tionship  between  employer  and  labourer,  and  in  the  form  of  compnl* 
sory  partnership.  Indeed  they  were  already  partners,  and  be  dissented 
from  the  principle  that  the  sole  interest  of  the  master  was  to  get  as 
low  wages  as  possible.  Such  was  not  the  case.  As  a  manufacturer, 
it  was  hiR  interest  to  get  his  work  done  well,  and  to  pay  such  wages 
as  would  best  accomplish  that  object 

Mr.  DuNNiKO  said,  as  Lord  Brougham  had  given  bis  opinion  on 
trade  societies  and  strikes  at  the  opening  of  this  meeting,  with  which 
he  did  not  find  &ult,  his  lordship  having  as  mndi  right  to  express  his 
opinion  as  any  one  else,  be  thought  it  would  be  consistent  with  the 
true  intent  of  this  Association  for  the  promotion  of  social  science,  as  a 
science,  if  the  same  subject  was  treated  from  another  point  of  view — 
namely,  by  one  who  was  and  had  been  for  forty  years  a  member  of  a 
trade  society,  and  who  was  and  had  been  secretary  to  one— the  Book* 
binders*  Trade  Society  of  London — ^ibr  the  last  nineteen  years.  He 
would  therefore  briefly  consider — ^first,  wages,  and  what  determined 
their  value ;  secondly,  trade  societies  for  the  protection  of  wages ;  and, 
thirdly,  the  means  used  by  these  societies  to  achieve  that  result 
Wages  were  determined  by  the  supply  of  labour  perman^itly  in  the 
market.  If  it  permanently  much  exceeded  the  demand,  nothing 
could  prevent  the  reduction  of  wages;  and  conversely,  if  tiie  demand 
permanently  much  exceeded  the  supply,  nothing  could  prevent  their 
rise.  These  two  extremes  always  at  all  times  compelled  their  respec- 
tive results.  In  these  two  extreme  points  all  contention  was  hopeless. 
No  trade  combination,  however  well  organized,  on  the  one  hand,  could 
prevent  reduction  ;  nor  any  legislative  enactment,  however  stringent 
(of  which  there  were  many  instances),  on  the  other,  could  prevent 
their  rise.  Mistake  often  arose  here.  As  no  union  could  prevent  the 
&11  of  wages,  or  was  necessary  to  occasion  their  rise  in  these  extreme 
points,  it  was  sometimes  thought  that  union  among  workmen  was  not 
necessary  under  any  circumstances.  But  trade  combinations  rarely 
interfered  in  these  extreme  cases.  Leaving  them,  he  would  consider 
the  cases  in  which  trade  combinations  had  influenoa  The  supply  of 
labour  in  a  trade  might  be  greater  at  one  time  than  another — ^indeed, 
for  a  time,  far  exceed  the  demand  for  it ;  and  yet  that  state  might  not 
be  its  permanent  condition.  In  other  words,  the  trade  might  be  for  a 
good  while  *  slack.*  If  a  reduction  of  wages  took  place  during  this 
period,  it  was  very  likely  to  remain  so  when  the  trade  got  *  busy,'  and 
yet  the  temporary  slackness  in  itself  would  by  no  means  be  adequate 
to  compel  this  reduction,  and  indeed  ought  not  to  have  produced  it 
The  undue  competition  among  employers,  bidding  each  under  the 
other,  intending  to  make  up  the  difference  out  of  the  wages  of  their 
men — not  from  any  compelling  necessity  in  the  trade,  but  from  mere 
rivalry — would  inevitably  cause  a  reduction  of  wages,  where  such 
employers  had  influence,  which,  if  not  checked,  mi^t  extend  to  the 
whole ;  not,  again,  from  any  compelling  necessity  arising  from  over 
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sapply,  but  from  taking  advantage  of  the  immediate  neceasities  of  their 
men  being  greater  than  their  own.  Hence  the  formation  of  trade 
societies,  which  became  a  necessity  to  adjust  the  bargain  for  the  sale 
and  purchase  of  labour.  In  all  bargains  the  bnyer  wished  to  buy  aa 
cheap  as  he  could,  and  the  seller  to  sell  as  dear  as  he  could ;  but  their 
interests,  all  being  exchangersi  and  each,  from  the  highest  to  the 
lowest,  depending  upon  this  principle,  exchange,  for  his  position  in  life, 
and  even  for  his  daily  sustenance,  all  things  being  equal,  their  position 
was  not  one  of  opposition,  but  mutual  interest ;  and,  neither  the  one 
in  wishing  to  get  as  much,  nor  the  other  in  wishing  to  pay  as  little  as 
possible,  could  injure  the  other.  But,  if  either  party  possessed  an 
advantage  over  the  other  in  the  bargain,  this  position  of  mutual  inte- 
rest was  changed  to  one  of  opposition,  in  which  the  weaker  party  was 
sure  to  be  deprived  of  some  portion  of  what  was  justly  due  to  him. 
For  example,  suppose  there  was  an  estate  to  sell,  and  it  was  known  it 
must  be  sold  in  a  fortnight ;  come  what  will,  it  must  be  sold  in  that 
time.  If  the  ptx>perty  were  large,  the  seller  would  be  sure  to  lose  some 
thousands  of  pounds  in  these  circumstances.  Not  that  there  was  any 
blame  to  be  attached  to  the  buyer,  but  such  would  be  the  fact.  In 
this  position,  as  bargainers  for  the  sale  and  purchase  of  labour,  stood 
the  employer  and  employed.  Singly,  the  employer  could  stand  out 
longer  in  the  bargain  than  the  journeyman ;  and  as  he  who  could 
stand  out  the  longest  in  the  bargain  would  be  sure  to  command  his 
own  terms,  the  workmen  combined  to  put  themselves  on  something 
like  an  equality  in  this  respect  with  their  employers  in  the  bargain  for 
the  sale  of  their  labour.  This  was  the  rationale  of  trade  societies, 
which  was  very  clearly  stated  by  Adam  Smith,  in  his  '  Wealth  of 
Nations.*  When  the  men  thus,  in  an  aggregate  body,  stood  out  for  a  price 
which  the  employers  refused  to  give,  it  scarcely  need  be  said  that  while 
thb  dispute  was  pending  the  position  of  the  workmen  was  that  of  a 
'  strike.'  But  strikes  were  always  expensive,  and  engendered  mutual 
ill-feeling,  and  therefore  should  never  be  entered  into  without  duly 
calculating  the  probabilities  of  success,  nor  until  all  means  of  settling 
the  dispute  amicably  had  failed.  The  beginning  of  strife  was  like  the 
letting  out  of  water.  Strikes  were  often  precipitated,  and  ruin  in- 
flicted upon  employer  and  employed,  which  might  have  been  averted 
at  the  outset  by  a  little  calm  reasoning  on  the  matter.  While  he  thus 
deprecated  strikes,  because  they  were  for  the  time  a  state  of  mond  war* 
&re,  and,  like  all  states  of  hostility,  productive  of  mutual  bitterness, 
and  carried  on  with  a  loss  to  both  parties,  he  was,  however,  of  opinion 
that  there  was  no  other  alternative  in  certain  cases  than  the  position 
of  a  strike.  As  an  objection  to  strikes,  it  had  been  urged  with  great 
energy  their  enormous  expense,  and  that  they  promoted  the  introduc- 
tion of  machinery.  To  the  first  of  these  he  would  reply  that  strikes 
were  enormously  expensive ;  but  the  expense  of  anything  must  be 
taken  in  reference  to  what  that  expense  was  intended  to  obtain  or 
avert,  before  it  could  be  termed  inordinate.  The  reduction  of  a  penny 
per  hour — he  took  this  amount  because  in  his  trade  he  knew  of  what 
would  amount  to  such  reduction — any  other  amount  could  be  taken 
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as  the  case  might  be ;  but  this  reduction  in  a  trade  of  looo  men — 
which  might  be  termed  a  small  trade — in  a  day  of  ten  hours,  would 
be  250Z.  a- week,  or  13,000^.*  a-jear.  In  a  trade  of  10,000  men,  it 
would  be  i3o,oooZLt  a-jear.  In  a  trade  of  20,000,  260,000/4  a-jear. 
What  capital,  he  asked,  did  these  sums  |)er  annum  represent  t  Let 
the  greatest  amount  at  which  the  cost  of  strikes  might  be  calculated 
be  taken,  and  it  would  fall  &r  short  of  these  amounts.  The  next 
objection  was  that  '  strikes  *  promoted  the  introduction  of  machinery. 
This  he  believed  to  be  a  great  mistake,  as  at  no  time  was  a  strike 
needed,  or  indeed  any  stimulus,  but  the  shortening  of  labour,  neces- 
sary to  its  introduction,  whenever  it  was  found  to  answer.  It  was 
true  that  the  '  mules  *  and  '  double-deckers '  were  introduced  during, 
or  about  the  time  of  a-  strike.  But  he  contended  that  they  would  have 
been  used  if  there  had  been  no  strike.  Coming  at  the  time  they  did, 
they  were  very  opportune  to  the  employers,  and  their  introduction 
was  doubtless  a  fortunate  circumstance  for  them  ;  but  it  would  be 
difficult  to  show  that  that,  or  any  other  invention  to  shorten  labour, 
would  be  delayed  an  hour  beyond  the  time  it  was  found  to  answer. 
The  spinning-jenny  was  not  the  consequence  of  a  strike  ;  neither  was 
the  power-loom.  No  strike  existed  when  the  printing  machine  was 
introduced,  nor  at  any  of  its  subsequent  improvements.  He  would 
now  give  an  account  of  a  strike  in  his  own  trade,  which,  when  he 
stated  that  it  took  place  in  1787,  trade  combinations  being  then  illegal, 
it  would  be  conceded  was  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances 
that  could  be  conceived.  It  had  been  said  that  strikes  were  proverbially 
unsuccessinl ;  this  one,  however,  though  under  these  adverse  circum- 
stances, was  not  so.  It  had  been  said  that  strikes  resulted  from  trade 
societies.  This,  however,  illustrated  the  converse  of  that  statement, 
for  it  was  the  strike  that  led  to  the  formation  of  the  society,  which,  as  far 
as  he  knew,  had  no  existence  previous  to  that  event.  The  strike  was  for 
a  reduction  in  the  hours  of  labour  from  twelve  hours,  without  any 
time  being  allowed  for  meals,  to  eleven.  This  the  employers  took  so  ill 
that  they  indicted  four  of  the  most  prominent  actors  in  it  for  conspiracy, 
for  which  offence  they  were  tried  at  sessions,  and  found  guilty,  as, 
according  to  the  then  state  of  the  law,  they  undoubtedly  wei*e.  When 
brought  up  for  judgment,  Mr.  Justice  Ashurst  said  he  would  not  pass 
sentence  imtil  the  next  sessions,  when,  if  the  strike  was  discontinued, 
ho  would  consider  what  he  should  do ;  but  if  it  were  not,  he  would 
pass  a  severe  sentence.  The  judge  kept  his  word — the  strike  was  not 
discontinued — and  he  sentenced  them  to  two  years*  imprisonment  in 
Newgate  :  a  sentence  which,  in  the  then  sanitary  state  of  our  prisons, 
was  a  very  serious  matter.  In  fact,  the  death  of  one  did  take  place 
during  his  confinement.  He  could  not  help  admiring  the  conduct  of 
these  men  :  although  they  knew  that  a  severe  sentence  awaited  them, 
which  actually  was  fatal  to  one  of  them,  yet,  believing  they  were 


♦  At  5  per  cent.    £13,000  a-year  represents  a  capital  of  £260,000 
t  „  130,000  „  „  a,6oo,ooo 

t  „  a6o,ooo  „  „  5,aoo,ooo 
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in  the  right,  they  persisted  notwithstanding.     However,  although  they 
lost  everything  in  the  trial,  by  the  strike  they  gained  the  hour.* 

Mr.  Oow£LL  described  the  principal  causes  of  the  Preston  lock-out. 
He  said  :  All  who  have  taken  any  interest  in  the  trade  and  com- 
merce of  this  country  must  know  that  we  have  been  subjected  to 
commercial  panics,  and  these  panics  have  brought  on  reductions  of 
wages  in  the  manufacturing  districts  of  Lancashire  and  other  counties. 
These  stagnations  of  trade  have  generally  taken  place  at  intervals 
of  ten  years  ;  the  last  reduction  took  place  in   1847.      There  was 
no  alternative  for  the  working  classes  but  to  submit ;  to  have  at- 
tempted to  stop  that  reduction  would  have  been  madness,  and  we 
submitted  with  an  understanding  that  when  trade  revived  we  should 
receive  an  equivalent  increase.     Well,  trade  did  revive,  and  mills 
that  had  been  standing  for  a  length  of  time  were  again  set  in  motion. 
The  Blackburn  operatives,  towards  the  close  of  1849,  ™&de  an  at- 
tempt to  get  back  again  their  ten  per  cent,  which  was  taken  in  1847, 
and  to  the  honour  of  the  Blackburn  masters  be  it  said,  they  conceded 
an  advance  of  five  per  cent,  for  one  month,  promising  that  if  the  em- 
ployers in  other  towns  would  follow  their  example,  they  would  con- 
tinue to  pay  it.     The  employers  of  Lancashire,  however,  refused  to 
pay,  and  the  operatives  were  obliged  to  work  on  without  it.     In  the 
beginning  of  1853  an  agitation   broke  out  in  Stockport  for  an  ad- 
vance of  ten  per  cent,  on  their  current  rate  of  wages.     That  agitation 
was  carried  on  for  about  three  months,  and  the  workpeople  of  that 
place  would  hear  of  nothing  less  than  an  increase  of  ten  \feT  cent. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  employers  were  equally  stupid,  and  would 
not  yield  to  the  demands  of  their  workpeople.     The  result  was  that 
the  Stockport  operativas  struck  work,  and  that  strike  lasted  ten  weeks. 
At  the  end  of  this  time,  the  employers  of  Stockport  gave  way,  and 
the  workpeople  received  what  they  asked  for.     It  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  when  the  Stockport  people  struck  work  there  was  no  union 
among  the  weavers.     At  all  events,  the  weavers  sent  forth  their  dele- 
gates throughout^  the  manufacturing   districts  of  Lancashire ;   the 
|>eople  hearing  their  statements  heartily  responded,  and  hastened  to 
assist  them.     At  the  end  of  this  strike  a  delegate  meeting  took  place 
at  Stockport,  and  I  attended  to  represent  Preston.     At  that  meeting 
it  was  agreed  that  the  working  classes  throughout  the  cotton  manu- 
facturing districts  should  memorialize  the  whole  of  their  masters  for 
an  advance  of  wages.      That  resolution  was  carried  out,  and  I  am 
glad  to    state  that  a  large  proportion  complied  with  our  request. 
There  were  others,  however,  that  did  not      About  five  firms  in 
Preston  would  not  comply,  or  only  in  part,  and  the  hands  employed  at 
them  struck  work.     Now  commenced  the  tug  of  war.     In  about  two 
weeks  after  these  hands  had  struck  work,  a  placard  appeared  on  the 
walls  signed  by  forty-five  masters  in  iPreston  and  the  neighbourhood, 
stating  that  unless  the  hands  resumed  work  in  one  month  from  that 


*  Mr.  DunniDg  was  stopped  at  this  point  by  the  President,  having  occupied 
the  atinoBt  time  slloweJ  to  a  single  speaker. 
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date  tliey  (tLe  luauterB)  would  close  tbeii-  et^tablittLmeutfi.  and  tliTis 
j»Ubrv  e  tLeiu  ijutu  ouiupliHUoe.  TL«  olutiiiig  of  tb«8e  iiniiE  cansfK)  u 
^iii^i  uuiouiit  iff'  bufl'eiiiig  to  all  clubbeK  in  Fretston,  and  I  an  qiiite 
buie  that  ueitlita*  uiauteiv  nor  Moi'kuieu  would  like  to  enter  cm 
an«>tLej-  httM^yg^  like  tlie  Wt.  I  uuiy  bay  furtbtsr,  that  if  tLe  Preston 
iiiatoUiv  Lad  beeJiA  th«  baine  luabterv  in  1^53  as  the^-  are  now.  Preston 
lock  out  would  uever  Lav«  tuken  place  ;  and  I  uiay  add  that  I  Bbonld 
never  like  to  Jbce  auotLei*  aocial  caitabtropbe  like  it.  The  loafed  U»  all 
claabetf  in  tlic  Uiauulactunng  diiftrictby  aooordi ug  to  a  pamphlet  jiu1>- 
libiied  hy  Mr,  AjdiwoitL;  u«ar  lioltou,  wa»  533,000^  In  ooDcloEion, 
1  beg  ItMV^  to  «nter  my  humble  f>rotei»t  against  what  Lord  Brougham 
Maid  lii  refbieijce  to  ni«u  who  take  an  active  part  in  trader*  uniontf. 
i  tell  hib  loidbhip  that  I  never  waa  too  lazy  to  work^  and  if  Lord 
Uroijghaiii  will  go  to  VimUm  and  inquire  into  my  character,  I  will  be 
bound  timt  he  will  not  iiiid  many  tliat  will  speak  disresjicctfully  of  me. 
Mr.  Aaaoyn  said—  '  The  queHtion  of  strikes  assumes  peculiar  iro- 
i/orUnce  at  the  present  luonient.  A  social  war  is  raging  amongst  as. 
Aluttters  and  workmen,  employers  and  employed,  are  placed  in  battle 
array  against  each  other — cIhsn  against  class.  The  causes  of  these 
inteblinu  feuds,  and  the  wounds  which  they  inflict  upon  the  body 
poliliu  need  Lti  be  heai'ched  into  and  carefully  probed.  As  a  member 
of  ihu  Uommittee  appointed  by  the  Association  to  inquire  into  this 
limttui',  1  feel  gniteful  to  the  Hecretaries  and  delegates  of  trades* 
uniojis  fur  the  readiness  and  candour  with  which  they  have  responded 
to  liur  intpiii'ies.  From  the  goiul  hcuho  and  right  feeling  which  cha- 
ruuUirized  the  observations  of  Hovoml  of  the  representatives  of  the 
wurking  olassim,  especially  the  ivnmrks  of  Mr.  Cowell  from  Preston, 
I  augur  tavoui'ably  of  the  rtuiultti  of  our  investigation.  I  agree  with 
Mr.  (-iiwoll  tliut  m\isi«  of  misunderstanding  would  often  be  prevented 
or  ritnui\  eil  by  a  tvee  and  frank  intenH)ui'se  betwixt  masters  and  their 
workpeople,  M\i\  by  a  m\itual  eiiplauation  of  each  others  wants  and 
\vi&hi«.  l\ditictd  eoonouiy  will  not  help  us  to  avoid  strikes  and  their 
attiiuUut  oviU  Nay,  the  danger  is  aggravated  by  the  rigid  applica* 
tiou  iif  this  bivieuiHs  and  Mr.  Faw^vtt,  who  has  treated  the  subject 
voiy  My  and  olearly  ftvm  this  |K)int  of  view  only,  considers  strikes 
aa  u  natural  sei^ueuiH)  of  the  etlort  of  the  masters^  on  the  one  hand, 
Xo  puivhuso  labour  on  the  lowest  )K>ssible  terms*  and  of  the  workmen^ 
ou  the  o(hor,  to  obtain  fivr  their  ci>mmodity,  labour,  the  highest  pos- 
sible price.  If  I  uudoi'stand  Mr.  Fawcett  ci^rrectly,  he  eousi-lers 
a  strike  as  the  best  iiolutiou  of  the  di^oulty,  and  as  an  appropriate 
ti^t  of  the  uuu'ket  prico  of  laU>ur.  IVecisely  at  this  ^vinc  \.'f  our 
di^cuUy,  when  the  hard  maxim:}  of  ^vlitical  economy  afoni  no  reliet^ 
^»v'ial  ^K'icuco  ste|4  in>  and  lights  our  path  to  a  peaoetiil  adjustmenc 
of  I  ho  qucouou.  I  mean  the  only  true  s^-vial  science,  ba:«ed  upon 
\.-hru>iiauit\\  and  teaching  us  to  do  unto  others  as  we  woulii  they- 
jihould  do  uuco  UjiU  When  maaten»  and  workpeople  approiu.*h  euch 
other  in  ihu*  spirit  angry  pasi^ious  are  appea^e^l  ind  each  has  sy:u- 
p;ithy  iind  kiuviiy  fe\.*liug  for  the  other.  The  workman  makes  iiili;w- 
ancc  for  the  oboiacles  which  an  employer  has  often  to  meet  in  dndinir 
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for  him  work  and  wages ;  whilst  the  master,  sympathizing  with  tlie 
feelings  of  his  workmen,  and  putting  himself  in  their  position,  will 
not  seek  needlessly  to  reduce  wages,  but  will  at  all  times  be  ready 
and  willing  to  give  the  workman  such  fair  and  equitable  remunera- 
tion for  his  labour  as  his  trade  will  afford,  or  the  current  price  of 
similar  work  will  permit.  Strikes  have  not  been  common  in  the 
worsted  manufacture  with  which  I  am  connected.  I  recollect  a  fear- 
ful *  turn  out*  which  occurred  amongst  the  hand  combers  many  years 
ago,  when  they  held  large  aggregate  meetings  at  Fair  weather  Green, 
near  Bradford.  This  strike  inflicted  sad  misery  and  distress  upon 
the  '  turn  outs,*  and  gave  a  lesson  to  employers  and  employed  which 
led  to  a  better  understanding  for  the  future.  In  my  own  establish- 
ment, it  was  afterwards  the  custom  for  the  combers,  when  they  sought 
an  advance  of  wages  to  which  they  considered  themselves  entitled,  to 
send  a  deputation  to  wait  upon  the  members  of  the  firm.  We 
always  received  them  courteously,  inviting  them  to  sit  down  and 
discuss  the  question  calmly.  If  we  failed  to  arrive  at  an  immediate 
arrangement,  each  party  generally  promised  to  make  further  inquiry 
as  to  the  rate  of  wages  given  for  the  same  description  of  work  by 
other  masters,  and  by  the  trade  generally.  This  information  being 
obtained,  we  usually  met  again  for  further  discussion,  and  rarely  if 
ever  failed  to  adjust  our  differences  amicably.  Personal  intercourse 
tended  to  soften  asperities  and  to  promote  conciliation.  In  this 
temper  I  will  approach  the  consideration  of  this  important  question 
as  a  member  of  the  strikes'  committee.  Representatives  both  of  the 
employers  and  employed  are  upon  the  committee,  and  I  am  gratified 
to  learn  from  the  remarks  of  previous  speakers  that  both  classes  are 
disposed  to  place  confidence  in  us.  Our  report  limits  itself  very 
wisely,  in  my  opinion,  to  a  statement  of  the  terms  of  inquiry  and  of 
the  progress  hitherto  made.  It  recommends  the  further  prosecution 
of  the  inquiry,  by  which  I  doubt  not  that  much  valuable  information 
will  be  elicited,  and  fresh  light  thrown  upon  the  rules  and  bye- laws 
of  trades*  unions. 

At  this  stage  of  our  investigation  it  would  ill  become  me  to  pro- 
nounce any  individual  decision  upon  the  merits  of  the  question,  or  to 
prejudice  conclusions  which  may  rest  upon  further  evidence.  I  may 
be  justified,  however,  in  the  remark,  that  we  must  not  expect  much 
aid  from  legislation  in  the  prevention  of  strikes  and  their  concomitant 
evils.  But  this  at  least  we  have  a  right  to  expect,  that  the  utmost 
security  shall  be  afforded  for  the  perfect  freedom  of  industry,  and  that 
every  workman  shall  be  at  liberty  to  dispose  of  his  labour  as  he  thinks 
best ;  and,  furthermore,  that  he  shall  be  protected  in  the  exercise  of 
this  right  from  any  intimidation  or  coercion  whatsoever. 

Mr.  Newton,  of  the  Society  of  Engineers,  contended  that  work- 
men could  not  make  their  arrangements  with  the  employers  indi- 
vidually, but  collectively,  and  combination  therefore  became  necessary, 
which  led  to  trade  societies.  One  of  the  great  causes  of  strikes  was 
the  want  of  that  good  feeling  between  master  and  workpeople  to  w:hich 
Mr.  Akroyd  had  referred. 
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Mr.  XrRKK|Mwifted  <mit]ieiiieoDSsle&^  of  noimllow^ 
workman  to  teke  lower  wngeiw 

Mr.  li  CWTOX  iaid  tliece  was  no  snch  restriction  in  tlie  Enginfftr* 


The  TuMSSDKSi  taid  there  was  no  dcmbi  that  man  j  aociciiea  did. 
commit  the  crime  of  the  majority  tyrannizing  orer  the  minoritj,  and 
pnAibiting  that  freedom  of  individual  action  which  waa  the  r^ht  of 
erery  man ;  and  ontil  inuie  locietica  purged  themaelTca  of  that  ohjee- 
tionahle  ieatnrey  their  memhen  would  not  meet  whh  the  sympathy  of 
tbepohlia 

Mr.  BuGfia,  sen.,taid  that,  as  a  coal  proprietor  of  the  Wert  Ridings 
he  hoped  he  might  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  ofaserrations  controTert- 
ing  some  of  Mr.  Holmf*  assnmed  £Mta>  In  the  first  place,  instead 
of  the  Coalmasteffif  Aswdation  haying  been  orgsniaed  only  in  the 
year  185^  as  iiwnmfd  by  Mr.  Holmes^  it  has  existed  for  the  li^t  thirty 
years,  and  had  for  its  object  the  regulation  of  the  trade  as  to 
weights  and  prices,  and  the  discossion  of  legislatiTe  enactmenta, 
parochial  assessoients,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  trade  ;  bat  the 
subject  of  reduction  of  wages  had  never  been  mooted  until  the  very 
onremonerative  state  of  ooUieiy  undertakings  forced  attention  upon 
Mome  means  of  reducing  the  coA  of  production,  and  this  could  be 
accomplished  only  by  taking  off  part  of  the  advance  in  wages,  amounting 
to  at  least  30  per  cent,  conceded  to  the  men  in  1853  and  1854,  whrn 
the  demand  for  ooal  was  excessive.  It  was  considered  that  such  a 
proceeding  must  be  acted  n[ion  simultaneously,  and  hence  the  subject 
of  wages  was  formally  brought  before  the  masters  in  meeting 
assembled,  terminating  in  a  resolution  to  make  a  genersl  reduction  of 
15  per  cent.,  still  leaving  the  wages  the  remaining  15  per  cenL  higher 
than  in  1852^  With  regsrd  to  the  relative  price  of  coal  before  the 
advance  in  1853  and  1854,  and  the  price  in  1858  and  1859,  he  main* 
tained  that  Mr.  Holmes*  statemenU  were  fallacious — at  least  in  re- 
ference to  the  colliery  in  wbidi  he  is  engaged — for  that  the  average 
price  (taking  all  the  different  sorts  of  qualities)  was  in  the  year  1852 
4».  id.  per  ton  ;  whereas  now  it  is  only  44.  ^d,  per  ion,  the  extra  id 
per  ton  now  obtained  being  more  than  absorbed  by  the  iucreased  wage 
still  given.  He  further  remarked  that  in  the  coal  trade  the  general 
wages  of  a  colliery  form  at  least  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  production ; 
and  that  it  is  on  this  item  alone  that  any  material  saving  can  be 
effected,  the  other  40  or  50  per  cent,  being  composed  of  expenses 
which  are  necessarily  stationary  and  fixed,  and  in  many  of  which  it 
would  be  false  economy  to  attempt  a  reduction  of  cost ;  and 
further,  that  these  fixed  expenses  remain  the  same  whether  the 
colliery  is  producing  1000  tons  per  week,  or  only  500  tons, 
making  the  cost  per  ton  on  these  items  double  under  the  latter 
contingency,  and  Uiereby  curtailing  the  ability  of  the  master  to 
give  high  wages  by  so  much.  Moreover,  that  since  1853  (according 
to  the  repr>rt  of  Mr.  Moreton,  the  Colliery  Inspector  of  the  York- 
shire district)  the  nuuiber  of  collieries  in  the  West  Riding  coal- 
field has  increased  at  least  60  per  cent.,  and  the  demand  for  coal 
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not  having  increased  in  the  same  ratio,  it  follows  that  at  almost 
all  the  collieries  short  working  prevails,  thus  bringing  about  the 
result  mentioned  above  of  increased  cost  in  the  production,  and 
decreased  ability  of  the  masters  to  coutinue  the  advanced  wages 
given  in  1854.  In  reference  to  the  price  of  coal  now  obtained,  it 
unfortunately  happens  that  Mr.  Holmes  is  quite  correct  in  stating 
that  excessive  weight  is  given  by  many  parties,  in  order  to  force 
sales,  and  therefore  what  appears  to  be  the  price  per  ton  is  merely 
nominal,  every  additional  cwt.  beyond  20  being,  in  fact,  a  reduction 
in  price  of  5  per  cent. 

THE  PACTORY  SYSTEM.* 

Mr.  Matthew  Balmb  contributed  a  paper  on  'The  Factory  System 
as  it  was  and  as  it  is.*  He  touched  upon  the  early  history  of  the 
system  as  it  sprang  up  in  the  cotton  districts,  when  children  from  the 
workhouses  of  London  and  other  large  towns  were  apprenticed  to 
the  millowners.  The  inhabitants  of  Manchester  were  the  first  to  feel 
alarm  at  the  evils  engendered  by  unregulated  factory  labour^  and  in 
1802  Sir  Robert  Peel  introduced  into  the  House  of  Commons  a  Bill  *  To 
Preserve  the  Health  and  Morals  of  Apprentices  and  others  in  Cotton 
and  other  Mills  and  Factories.*  This  Bill  passed  into  law  that  year. 
It  restricted  the  hours  of  labour  to  twelve  per  day,  to  be  taken  from 
6  A.M.  to  9  P.M.  In  18 1 9  Sir  Robert  Peel  obtained  the  passing  of 
another  Bill  *  To  Regulate  the  Labour  of  Children  in  the  Cotton  Fac- 
tories.' This  Bill  left  unprotected  the  children  employed  in  the 
great  woollen,  worsted,  and  flax  mills  of  Yorkshire.  A  Select  Com- 
mittee of  the  House  of  Commons  in  1832  brought  to  light  the 
sufferings  inflicted  on  the  factory  population  of  Yorkshire,  and  other 
unprotected  districts,  by  overwork.  Mr.  Balme,  from  his  own  know- 
ledge and  recollection,  could  testify  to  those  sufferings.  Children  of 
tender  age  were  required  to  toil  in  fJEuKiories  in  many  instances  from  three 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  ten  and  half-past  ten  at  night,  with  only  fifteen 
minutes  for  breakfE^t,  thirty  minutes  for  dinner,  and  fifteen  minutes  for 
drinking,  and  this,  too,  for  six  weeks  together  in  brisk  times.  Another 
instance  he  could  recal,  where  the  regular  time  of  work  was  from  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning  to  eight  at  night,  and  no  time  at  all  allowed 
for  meals.  Cruelties  of  a  revolting  mature  were  practised  to  keep 
the  children  to  their  protracted  toil,  often  resulting  in  deformity, 
sometimes  in  death.  In  1847,  after  a  struggle  of  fifteen  years,  the 
Ten  Hours*  Bill  was  passed,  and  the  factory  system  became  what  it 
is.  This  Act,  preventing  young  persons  under  18,  and  women, 
from  working  more  than  ten  hours  a  day,  has  conferred  incalculable 
benefits  on  the  youthful  as  well  as  adult  population  of  our  manufac- 
turing districts ;  for  although  some  amelioration  had  been  afforded 
to  children  under  13  years  of  age  by  the  enactment  of  3  &  4  W.  IV. 
and  the  7  Vict.,  paued  in  1833  ^^^  1844,  yet  the  great  bulk  of 
our  youthful  factory  workers  were  left  to  twelve  hours  a  day 
toiL     Mr.  Balme  considered  this  Act  to  have  been  the  foundation  of 
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the  great  phyBical,  social,  and  intellectual  improvement  which  has 
taken  place  in  the  &ctory  population. 

Two  anonymous  papers  were  contributed  to  the  department,  en- 
titled, '  Female  Factory  Workers/  and  *  Homes  for  Female  Factory- 
Workers.*  The  first  of  these  gave  a  very  dismal  picture  of  the  state 
of  morals  among  female  fieu^tory  workers.  It  showed  the  evils  which 
result  from  married  women  working  in  the  &ctories ;  the  injury  it 
inflicts  on  their  own  health  and  on  that  of  their  children ;  and  the  dis- 
comfort of  their  homes,  leading  their  husbands  to  frequent  the  public- 
house.  The  labour  of  married  women  did  not  add  to  the  resources  of 
the  family — the  system  being  as  bad  in  an  economical  point  of  view 
as  in  every  other — ^the  wages  they  received  being  insufficient  to 
compensate  for  the  waste  incurred  on  every  hand  when  the  mother  of 
a  &mily  was  absent  from  her  post  of  domestic  manager.  The  writer 
recommended  that  means  should  be  taken  to  put  a  stop  to  the 
immorality  which  she  stated  as  existing  among  the  female  factory 
workers,  by  female  supervision,  and  some  requirement  of  character 
on  admission  to  work. 

The  succeeding  paper  recommended  the  formation  of  homes  for 
factory  workers,  not  on  a  large  scale,  but  on  the  family  system  ; 
getting  respectable  working  men  and  their  wives  to  receive  a  small 
number  as  inmates  of  their  houses.  Nothing  would  do  for  these 
girls,  thoroughly  independent  as  they  were,  that  was  founded  on  a 
charitable  basis.  Her  scheme  was  a  simple  recommendation  that 
employers  should  see  that  those  among  their  female  factory  workers, 
who,  either  as  orphans  or  strangers,  were  unprovided  with  homes, 
should  be  able  to  procure  a  respectable  lodging  among  those  of  their 
own  clasa 

Mr.  David  M'Burkie  read  a  paper  '  On  the  Moral  Tendency  of 
Factory  Labour,*  in  which  he  remarked,  that  within  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  years  the  factory  system  had  been  greatly  ameliorated  ;  that 
the  improvement  of  machinery  had  rendered  labour  in  factories  less 
irksome  and  exacting  upon  physical  strength,  while  the  comparatively 
8hort  hours  of  labour  left  the  workers  much  more  time  for  general 
progress.  In  vindication  of  the  moral  tendency  of  factory  labour,  he 
said  that  immoral  communications  could  not  take  place  within  the 
factory,  as  the  roar  of  the  machinery  forbade  any  attempt  at  conver- 
sation. Police  reports  and  criminal  statistics  showed  that  factory 
workers  by  no  means  swelled  the  lists  of  crime.  As  far  back  as  1842, 
when  education  was  at  a  much  lower  ebb  than  it  is  at  present,  out  of 
646  brought  before  the  police-court  in  six  months,  only  17  were 
factory  workers.  In  Bradford,  the  metropolis  of  the  worsted  trade, 
the  absence  of  crime  in  proportion  to  the  population  had  long  been 
remarkable.  When  the  last  disastrous  panic  was  at  its  height,  and 
continued  so  long  throughout  the  winter,  and  thousands  were  out  of 
employment,  scarcely  one  outbreak  against  property  could  be  traced 
to  the  prevailing  distress.  Mr.  M*Burnie  allowed  that  the  employ- 
ment of  married  women  in  factories  was  an  evil.  Home  and  children 
were  neglected ;  needlework  and  everything  like  decent  cooking  were 
unknown ;  the  wife  commenced  her  house- work  and  washing  in  the 
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evenings,  and  the  consequent  discomfort  too  often  induced  the  hus- 
band to  pass  his  time  elsewhere. 

Mr.  JoHX  James,  author  of  the  History  of  the  Worsted  Manufae* 
iure  in  Englcmdy  read  a  paper  *  On  the  Condition  of  the  Factory 
Operatives  of  Bradford.'  After  premising  a  few  observations,  he 
stated  that  the  object  of  his  paper  would  be  chiefly  to  prove  that 
worsted  factory  labour  was  not  essentially  injurious  to  health,  and  to 
give  a  general  picture  of  the  state  of  the  mill  hands  of  Bradford.  As 
to  their  physi<^  condition,  he  pointed  out  that  there  were  several 
classes  of  hands  employed  in  the  worsted  mills,  but  the  chief  were 
spinners  (a  large  portion  of  them  being  children  or  young  persons), 
and  power-loom  weavers,  most  of  whom  were  females,  chiefly  adults. 
Previous  to  the  passing  of  the  Factory  Act  of  1833,  worsted  spinners 
of  tender  age  endured  great  Bufferings  from  working  long  hours ;  but 
now  they  were  in  a  great  measure  insured  against  over-exertion  and 
tyranny.  The  spinning  rooms  were  on  the  whole  well  ventilated  and 
whitewashed,  and  the  temperature  not  so  high  as  to  be  in  any  appre- 
ciable degree  injurious  to  health,  being  from  60®  to  65°.  The  work 
was  of  a  clean  and  active  nature,  and  ensured  sufficient  wages  to 
enable  the  hands  at  full  time  (mostly  girls)  to  be  sufficiently  iedi  and 
clothed.  He  then  stated  that,  as  a  drawback  to  this  flattering  picture, 
it  had  been  remarked  that,  of  late  years,  these  &ctory  workers  had 
become  more  stunted  in  appearance  than  in  former  years.  This  had 
been  partly  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  labour  requires  closer 
attention  than  formerly,  owing  to  the  machinery  revolving  much 
&ster ;  now  360  revolutions  of  the  cylinder  a  minute  were  counted 
as  ordinary  speed,  whilst  some  years  since  250  were  considered 
sufficient.  It  was,  however,  gratifying  to  observe  that  there  were 
DOW  very  few  cripples  or  deforme^l  persons  amongst  the  worsted 
spinners,  whereas  they  abounded  previous  to  the  year  1833.  From 
these  statements,  it  might  naturally  be  assumed  that  the  &ctory 
workers  of  Bradford  were  a  healthy  race,  but  this  unfortunately 
was  not  the  fact.  From  a  list  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  one  of 
the  medical  officers  of  the  infirmary,  it  was  found  that  in  the  last 
twelve  months,  ending  ist  September,  there  had  been  828  mill 
hands  out-patients,  afflicted  with  the  following  diseases :  phthisis, 
144  cases ;  struma,  or  scrofula,  96  ;  d3rspepsia,  89 ;  uterine  diseases, 
71  ;  syphilis,  70 ;  debility,  52  ;  varicose  veins  and  ulcers  in  the  legs, 
48  ;  rheumatism,  36  ;  bronchitis,  32  ;  epilepsy,  29;  heart  diseases,  24; 
goitre,  6.  In  this  formidable  list  attention  is  at  once  excited  to  the 
numerous  cases  of  pulmonary  consumption  and  scrofula,  states  of 
disease  which  especially  arise  from  bad  air  and  bad  or  defective  diet 
and  clothing.  There  were  also  very  numerous  cases  of  epilepsy,  which 
most  likely  arose  from  improper  diet  and  premature  excitement.  All 
these  diseases  were  not  only  prevalent  among  the  £fiotory  hands  of 
Bradford  (22,408  persons,  according  to  last  census),  but  among  the 
whole  population.  With  regard  to  their  moral  condition,  perhaps  as 
good  a  test  of  the  morals  of  the  people  as  could  be  obtained  was  their 
attendance  at  places  of  worship;  and  on  last  census  Sunday  that 
attendance  at  Bradford  was  much  larger  than  that  of  the  average  of 
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England.      The  factory  girls  formed  an  impcnrtant  portion   of  the 
religious  congregations  of  Bradford,  especiaUj  those  of  Dissenters^ 
vhere  sittings  were  cheap ;  and  the  behaviour  and  respectability  of 
appearance  of  these  girls  were  such  as  to  be  not  only  an  honour  to 
their  own  class  but  to  the  town.     Another  standard  of  morals  was 
the  proportion  of  offences  committed  according  to  the  population; 
Bradford,  in  that  respect,  stood  fiivourably ;  for,  out  of  a  population 
of  130,000,  there  were  only  622  persons  apprehended,  of  which  31 
were  mill  girls  and  21  mill  boys.     Of  these  31  cases,   10  were  for 
stealing  shawls  and  articles  of  dress.     Compared  with  the  large  towns 
of  the  kingdom,  illegitimacy  in  Bradford  was  not  great)  nor  were  the 
mill  girls  in  that  respect  worse  than  the  surrounding  population; 
Mr.  Poppleton,  one  of  the  certifying  surgeons  in  Bradford,  stated 
that  within  the  last  ten  years  the  &ctory  girls  there  had  much  im- 
proved in  tlieir  conduct,  which  he  partly  attributed  to  the  better 
superintendence  of  the  respectable  portion  of  the  masters.     In  one 
mill,  where  500  girls  were  employed,  the  average  yearly  number  of 
illegitimate    children   did   not    amount    to    more  than  three,  and 
those  were  mostly  to  suitors,  who  afterwards  married  the  mothers.  Pru- 
dence, he  remarked,  was  essentially  a  characteristic  of  a  well-ordered 
and  moi^  community.     The  fiustory  women  of  Bradford  were  large 
depositors  in  Bradfoni  savings  bank.   There  were  430  factory  girls  who 
had  8139^  deposited,  and  133  married  factory  women  having  3897/. 
deposited,  whilst  there  are  not  more  than  506  domestic  servants,  with 
deposits  to  the  value  of  12,756^      Of  their  educational  condition, 
Mr.  James  stated  that  it  was  a  lamentable  fact  that  the  means  of 
education,  and  the  number  of  children  who  availed  themselves  of  such 
means,  were  below  the  average  of  England.     Most  certainly  a  large 
proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  Bradford  could  not  write.     Out  of 
161 1  marriages  in  Bradford  district  last  year  490  men  and  974  women 
signed  the  marriage  register  with  marks ;  that  is,  out  of  3222  persons 
married,  45  per  cent  of  them  could  not,  it  seemed,  write.     This,  he 
said,  was  a  startling  fact,  and  disgraceful  to  the  district     Though 
there  were  no  data  to  judge  in  what  proportion  these  markspeople 
were  factory  hands,  yet  it  was  undoubtedly  true  that  a  very  lai'ge 
number  of  them  could  not  write,  and  were  deplorably  ignorant.     This 
at  first  sight  seemed  unaccountable,  when  the  compulsory  educational 
clauses  of  the  Factory  Act  were  considered  ;  but  there  appeared  to  be 
sufficient  causes:  viz.,  ist  Though  a  considerable  number  of  the  poor 
loom  weavers  were  drafted  from  the  short-time  spinners,  and  there- 
fore had  been  necessarily  educated,  yet  in  the  interval  between  the 
age  of  thirteen  years  and  time  of  womanhood,  they  had  lost  the  art 
of  writing.      2nd.   That  a  large  proportion  of   the  adult   factory 
workers  had  entered  the  mills  when  beyond  the  age  of  thirteen,  and 
had  not  received  instruction  in  writing.      Again,  factory  education 
fell    short   because  of  the    downright  apathy   of  the    parents   of 
factory  children  on  the  subject  of  education.      They  regarded  the 
schooling,  not  for  its  0¥m  benefits,  but  merely  as  a  door  by  which 
their  children  entered  the  factory  and  earned  wages.     Hence  the  con- 
tinual complaint  of  the  &ctory  inspectors^  that  artifices  were  ooi^* 
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stantlj  resorted  to  in  order  to  remove  the  children  from  school,  and 
get  them  passed  as  of  sufficient  age  to  work  full  time.  So  oppressive 
also  were  the  educational  clauses  of  the  Factory  Act,  that  the  masters 
were  disposed,  where  practicable,  to  employ  only  those  who  could 
work  full  time,  and  thus  rid  themselves  of  the  onus  of  educating  the 
factory  children.  Too  often  also,  when  a  cei-tificate  was  brought  to 
the  masters  showing  that  the  statutes  had  been  complied  with,  they- 
were  satisfied,  and  took  no  further  care  in  the  matter.  Of  late  a 
plan  had  been  suggested,  that  besides  a  certificate  of  age  and  strength, 
one  also  should  be  required  that  the  worker,  before  being  employed 
in  the  mill,  had  received  sufficient  instruction.  At  present  the 
masters  were  also  disposed  to  procure  schoolmasters  at  a  cheap  rate, 
and  hence  their  frequent  inefficiency  and  the  ignorance  of  their  scholars. 
He  concluded  by  observing  that  there  was  no  reason  for  doubting 
that,  with  careful  supervision  by  the  masters,  the  £eu!tory  operatives  of 
Bradford  would  stand  among  the  best  ordered  of  the  community. 
Already  the  res|)ectable  portion  of  the  masters  were  becoming  more 
sensible  of  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attached  to  them,  and  no 
longer  seemed  careless  of  the  character  of  their  mill  hands,  or  of  the 
overlookers  who  possessed  so  much  power  either  for  good  or  evil 
over  them.  The  &ctory  girl  of  Bradford  was  naturally  a  good  subject 
for  amelioration,  and  would  most  amply  repay  the  labours  under- 
taken for  her  improvement.  From  her  class  must  come  the  main 
stock  of  the  wives  and  mothers  of  Bradford. 

THE  INDUSTRIAL  EHPLOTHEMT  OF  WOMEN.* 

Miss  Bessie  R  Parkes  read  a  paper  entitled  '  The  Market  for 
Educated  Female  Labour,'  in  which  she  showed,  from  the  reports  of 
the  Governesses'  Benevolent  Institution,  the  over-crowded  state  of  the 
profession  of  teaching,  almost  the  only  resource  of  educated  women 
when  compelled  to  earn  a  living.  Seeing  the  insecurity  and  insuffi- 
ciency of  any  provision  which  the  mass  of  educated  women  can  at 
present  obtain  by  their  own  exertions,  Miss  Parkes  urged  upon 
parents  of  the  middle  class — First,  to  train  their  daughtera  to  some 
useful  art,  however  humble ;  secondly,  to  repress  all  desire  of  forcing 
them  into  tuition,  because  it  is  more  *  genteel ;'  thirdly,  to  insure  their 
lives  when  they  cannot  lay  by  money  for  their  female  children.  With 
regard  to  the  first  suggestion,  Miss  Parkes  remarked  it  might  be 
laid  down  as  a  primary  social  law,  conceded  by  all  political  economists, 
that  a  father  ought  to  provide  for  all  his  children,  or  give  them  the 
means  of  providing  for  themselves.  For  their  sons  they  performed 
this  duty  with  anxious  care,  but  for  their  daughters  they  neglected 
it,  because  they  hoped  and  expected  that  some  oue  else  would  do  it 
for  them.  But  there  was  another  reason  why  the  father  confided  his 
daughter's  future  so  wholly  to  her  possible  husband :  women  were  so 
unused  to  have  or  to  hold  property,  and  the  law  throws  the  gifts  or 
the  earnings  of  a  married  woman  so  completely  into  her  husband's 
power,  that  the  father  was  little  tempted  to  save  up  his  money  to 


•  See  Trcmmetiimt,  1857,  pp.  531,  538,  544. 
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give  to  another  man,  nor  to  train  up  his  daughter  expensively,  when 
another  man  was  to  have  legal  power  over  the  fruits  of  her  education, 
•and  could  take  away  any  money  she  earned.  On  the  second  point 
she  said — '  Of  course,  in  urging  parents  not  to  make  governesses  of 
their  daughters,  if  they  can  possibly  help  it,  we  must  look  out  and 
tiy  to  open  other  paths.  Why,  if  women  must  work,  are  they  to  be 
obliged  to  work  only  at  the  hardest,  most  ill-paid  and  unpleasant  employ- 
ments 1  Are  they  stronger,  more  hopeful,  more  persevering,  that  by 
social  arrangements  they  are  prevented  from  working  in  the  progres- 
sive and  more  attractive  employments,  and  thought  to  lose  caste  if 
they  enter  into  business  ?  It  was  once  thought  that  a  gentleman 
could  only  earn  his  bread  as  a  soldier ;  yet  even  merchants  and 
lawyers  are  now  admitted  under  that  exclusive  name  1  It  is  but  a 
small  list,  that  of  employments  now  possible  ;  but  it  will  widen  every 
day.  Let  every  father  who  has  no  money  to  leave  his  daughter  see 
if  he  cannot  educate  aud  place  her  in  some  respectable  work  ;  telegraph 
clerk,  bookkeeper,  woman  of  business,  quelconque;  surely  in  our 
commercial  country  it  may  be  done.  As  to  the  arts  and  literature, 
they  must  be  left  to  individual  capacities.  But  the  immense  field  of 
paid  social  labour,  in  schools,  prisons,  hospitals,  workhouses,  remains 
to  be  worked ;  and  for  this  the  woman's  ordinary  domestic  train- 
ing does  in  a  great  measure  render  her  fit.'  After  pointing  out 
the  facilities  which  insurance  affords  for  creating  a  provision  for  the 
females  of  a  family,  Miss  Parkes  observed,  in  concluding — '  At  the 
same  time  every  effort  should  be  made  to  aid  in  every  way  female 
education.  The  education  of  women  of  all  classes  is  lamentably  defi- 
cient ;  it  is  only  necessary  to  read  the  Education  Commissioners'  re- 
ports to  see  how  confessedly  bad  it  is.  Girls  are  not  taught  so  well, 
nor  so  many  branches  of  knowledge  as  boys,  and  there  is  a  general 
indifference  as  to  whether  they  make  any  progress  or  not.  I  earnestly 
desii*e  to  see  benevolent  efforts  directed  into  this  channel.  I  wish  to 
see  the  profession  of  the  teacher  elevated,  and  nothing  would  more 
surely  conduce  to  it  than  opening  the  higher  offices  in  the  Educational 
Board  to  women.  There  is  no  reason  why  women  should  not  be 
inspectors  and  examiners  of  girls'  schools.  I  would  also  suggest  that 
the  middle-class  examinations  at  Oxford  and  other  such  examinations 
be  opened  to  women  ;  and  also  that  incalculable  good  might  be  ac- 
complished by  establishing  examinations  for  volunteer  lady  teachers. 
There  is  much  good  done  by  corps  of  volunteer  ladies  assisting  in  the 
teaching  of  schools  for  the  poor  and  middle  classes,  and  there  is  no 
reason  why  this  good  should  not  be  extended  and  increased.  The  exa- 
mination should  be  in  partictdar  branches  of  education,  and  certificates 
given  as  to  proficiency.' 

Miss  Jessib  Boucherett,  in  a  paper  on  ^  The  Industrial  Employ- 
ments of  Women,'  pointed  out  some  of  the  employments  suitable  to 
women,  from  which  they  were  excluded,  the  reasons  of  this  exclu- 
sion, and  the  plans  formed  for  overcoming  the  difficulties  that 
oppose  their  admission.  Their  want  of  knowledge  of  arithmetic  was 
one  of  the  principal  hindrances  to  their  general  employment  in  what 
seemed  work  peculiarly  suited  to  them,  namely,  acting  as  saleswomen 
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in  shops.  She  gave  an  instance  of  the  systematic  way  in  which  the 
interests  of  women  with  regard  to  education  were  neglected.  In  a 
small  town  in  Lincolnshire  there  is  a  national  school  for  boys  and 
girls.  The  master  is  certificated  and  receives  'jol.  a-year ;  the  mis- 
tress is  uncertified,  and  receives  20/.  only.  A  large  sum  of  money 
from  the  reform  of  an  old  charity  in  the  neighbourhood  having  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  the  Charity  Commissioners  they  resolved  on  de- 
voting a  part  to  building  and  endowing  a  school  in  this  town,  whose 
daily  scholars  should  be  taught  religion,  reading,  writing,  arithmetic, 
bookkeeping,  English  composition,  French,  and  several  other  useful 
things  for  48.  a-year,  the  head-master  to  receive  iio^  a-year,  and 
the  second  60^  Here  was  an  opportunity  of  compensating  the  girls 
for  the  inferiority  of  their  education  in  the  national  school,  but  they 
were  never  even  thought  of,  and  the  school  is  to  be  exclusively  for 
boys.  Thus  the  sum  of  230/.  will  be  annually  spent  on  the  education 
of  the  boys,  without  counting  the  cost  of  building  the  new  school, 
while  20^.  a-year  is  all  that  is  bestowed  on  girls.  The  first  stone  of 
this  school  will  shortly  be  laid,  which,  unless  some  high  authority 
should  interfere,  will  be  the  means  of  ensuring  that  every  intellectual 
employment  in  that  town  and  neighbourhood  shall  be  from  henceforth 
the  exclusive  property  of  men.  The  property  of  the  charity,  it  should 
be  remarked,  was  originally  left  to  build  alms-houses  for  the  aged 
poor  of  both  sexes.  If,  then,  it  is  right  to  apply  money  thus  left  to  edu- 
cational purposes,  the  female  part  of  the  community  have  a  just  claim 
to  one-half  of  it,  as  the  founder  of  the  charity  intended  to  benefit 
men  and  women  equally.  The  chief  remedy  proposed  by  Miss 
Boucherett  was  an  equal  share  of  educational  advantages  for  girls. 
The  tendency  of  the  age,  she  remarked,  was  to  diminish  the  value  of 
manual  labour  by  the  invention  of  machinery,  while  intellectual  em- 
ployments of  all  kinds  were  rapidly  multiplying  ;•  if  then  the  weaker 
half  of  the  population  were  to  remain  restricted  by  ignorance  to  a 
description  of  labour  the  value  of  which  was  every  day  decreasing, 
while  the  stronger  had  free  access  to  every  department  of  industry, 
the  difference  between  the  wages  of  men  and  women  would  continue 
to  increase,  and  with  it  the  misery  of  the  2,000,000  single  women 
who  work  for  their  own  bread  among  us. 

Mr.  John  Stewabt  read  a  paper  on  'Art  Decoration:  a  suitable 
employment  for  Women,'  which  he  illustrated  by  specimens  of  paint- 
ing and  paper-hanging  the  work  of  young  women  trained  in  the 
Government  Schools  of  Design. 

SOCIAL  PROVISION. 

In  addition  to  the  papers  printed  under  this  head,  beginning 
at  p.  664, 

The  Rev.  W.  Webster  contributed  a  paper  entitled  *  Suggestions 
for  simplifying  Plans  of  Social  Provision,'  in  which  he  recommended 
life  assurance  as  simpler  and  more  economical  than  friendly  societies 
to  the  working  classes.  His  plan  is  as  follows  : — An  artisan  may 
have  20L  in  a  savings  bank  by  the  time  he  is  twenty-two.  This  is  his 
provision  for  sickness ;  and,  with  subsequent  additions,  ma^  support  a 
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life  aasuranoe  for  200L  A  policy  for  aooZ.  may  be  effected  in  many 
substantial  offices  for  lives  under  twenty-five  for  an  annual  payment  of 
4L  ;  under  the  age  of  thirty-five  fur  a  premium  of  5/.  By  the  time 
this  policy  has  been  in  force  twelve  years,  he  can  borrow  20L  If  he 
lives  to  the  age  of  sixty-five,  and  requires  provision  for  the  decline  of 
life,  he  can  purchase  an  annuity  of  los.  a- week  with  the  proceeds  of 
his  policy. 

Mr.  Thomas  Haigh,  for  fori^-one  years  actuary  of  the  Bradford 
Savings  Bank,  gave  an  account  of  the  establishment  of  that  institu- 
tion in  1818,  and  its  progress  up  to  the  present  time,  when  it  has  14 
auxiliary  penny  banks,  depositing  2147^  los.  Mr.  Haigh  made  the 
following  interesting  statement  with  regard  to  the  depositors : — 

Female  domestic  servants  were  our  first  depositors,  and  a  classifica- 
tion in  November,  1841,  when  we  had  2309  depositors^  gave  us — 

288  domestic  female  servants,  whose  deposits  amounted  to    £6842 

65  governesses,  dressmakers,  &c 16 16 

122  females  in  various  other  employments 339 ^ 

The  long-oontinued  scarcity  of  work  in  1847  ^^^  ^^4^  taught  the 
female  fisiotory  workers  a  lesson.  They  had  generally  spent  their  spare 
earnings  in  fUiery ;  but  on  the  return  of  prosperity  this  time,  a  num* 
ber  of  them  became  depositors.  But  doubtless  a  great  effect  was  pro* 
duced  by  the  experiment  of  Messrs.  Walker  and  Ca,  who,  in  1849, 
instead  of  granting  a  railway  trip,  as  was  then  the  £s»hion,  caused 
upwards  of  700  of  their  younger  fiictory  hands,  boys  and  girls,  to  be- 
come depositors,  by  opening  an  account  for  each  of  them.  True,  a 
consideiuble  number  withdrew  their  deposits  immediately;  but  it 
directed  the  attention  of  mill  hands  to  the  savings  bank,  and  in  1852 
a  classification  of  our  6225  depositors  showed  that  we  had  598  female 
factory  workers,  and  541  domestic  female  servants.  The  servants, 
from  having  been  longer  depositoi*s,  had  the  larger  amount— 
1 2,2 1 8^  against  9995^ 

The  Rev.  J.  Erskinb  Clabkb  read  a  paper  '  On  Giving  Interest  in 
Penny  Banks,'  in  which  he  proposed,  in  order  to  keep  them  to  the 
purpose  for  which  they  were  instituted,  collecting  the  pence  of  the 
poor,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  render  them  self-supporting,  that  they 
should  give  no  interest.  He  instanced  the  successful  working  of 
several  penny  banks  conducted  upon  this  principle. 

Mr.  Geokqe  Gladbtons  Macturk  gave  an  interesting  account  of 
the  Bradford  Charitable  Inquiry  Society.  The  members  employ  an 
agent  to  inquire  into  the  circumstances  of  all  applicants  for  charity  ; 
the  result  has  been  that  one-half  of  these  have  been  discovered  to  be 
impostors,  and  thus  the  fund  of  relief  has  bcwn  expended  only  on  the 
really  needy  and  deserving.  Since  the  establishment  of  the  society 
the  number  of  professional  b^^gars  visiting  the  town  has  decreased — 
Bradford  having  lost  its  character  among  the  begging  fraternity  as  a 
place  where  imposition  might  be  practised  with  impimity  and  profit. 

Mr.  C.  W.  SiKES  read  a  paper  '  On  Post-ofiice  Savings  Banks,'  in 
which,  after  showing  the  great  deficiency  of  savings  banks  throughout 
the  country,  he  suggested  that  their  absence  in  many  towns  and  rural 
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districts  might  be  remedied  by  making  nse  of  the  money  order  depart- 
ment of  the  post-office  for  the  transmission  of  deposits  to  a  central 
bank.  The  details  of  the  plan  have  been  fully  stated  in  'A  Letter  to  the 
Bight  Hon.  W.  R  Gladstone,  M.P.'*  The  following  memorandum 
embodies  the  views  of  some  of  the  principal  officers  in  the  post-office 
as  to  the  mode  in  which  the  post-office  would  propose  to  conduct  their 
portion  of  the  plan  : — 

When  a  central  savings  bank,  with  power  to  Issue  interest  notes  shall  have 
been  created,  it  is  proposed — 

I.  That  depositors  shall  forward  their  deposits  by  money  order  to  the  central 
bank,  enclosing  their  money  orders  in  printed  forms,  obtainable  at  the  money  order 
offices,  and  receiving  from  the  holders  of  the  money  order  offices  any  information 
and  assistance  which  they  may  require. 

II.  That  the  central  bank,  on  receipt  of  the  money  orders,  shall  forward  interest 
notes  through  the  post  to  the  depositors. 

III.  That  depositors  who  may  desire  to  withdraw  their  deposits,  shall  forward 
their  interest  notes  to  the  central  bank  in  printed  forms,  obtainable  at  all  money 
order  offices;  and 

IV.  That  the  central  bank,  on  receipt  of  the  notes,  shall  return  to  the  de- 
positors money  orders  for  the  amount  of  the  notes  plus  the  interest  which  may 
be  due. 

Under  this  arrangement,  the  holders  of  money  order  offices  will  not  be  required 
to  keep  any  account  or  record  of  the  transactions,  beyond  that  which  they  now  keep 
of  all  money  order  transactions. 

KISCKLLAKEOU& 

The  Eev.  George  Hough,  of  Huddersfield,  urged  the  necessity  and 
moral  influence  of  right  recreation.  Reprobating  the  vitiating  effects 
of  such  pleasures  as  gambling  and«drinking,  he  recommended  the  truly 
recreating  and  invigorating  amusements  of  athletic  games  and  excur- 
sions, and  the  intellectual  delights  of  literature  and  science,  and,  in 
order  to  gain  time  for  these,  advocated  the  shortening  of  the  hours  of 
labour. 

Mr.  Robert  Leach^  gave  an  account  of  the  origin,  progress,  and 
beneficial  results  of  the  Bradford  Early  Closing  Association. 

Mr.  D.  Wainwrioht,  in  a  paper  *  On  the  Objects,  Methods,  and 
Success  of  Young  Men's  Christian  Associations,'  stated  that  the  first 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  was  established  in  London  sixteen 
years  ago,  its  object  being  to  provide  a  social  influence  to  counteract 
the  evils  to  which  young  men  were  exposed  without  homes,  society,  or 
objects  of  pursuit,  and  with  the  depressing  effects  of  late  business 
hours,  causing  them  to  seek  relaxation  at  any  cost.  They  differed 
from  mechanics'  institutes  chiefly  in  their  religious  basis.  Since 
1844,  107  associations  have  been  established  in  Great  Britain  in  union 
with  the  parent  society.  Their  methods  are  various,  as  the  religious 
or  the  mental  element  prevails.  In  London,  lectures  have  been  given 
on  literary,  scientific,  and  religious  matters  indiscriminately,  whilst 
classes  are  in  operation  for  Qreek,  Latin,  French,  Crerman,  mathe- 
matics, &c. ;  and  in  Bradford,  Qreek,  mental  philosophy,  and  English 
history  are  pursued,  along  with  classes  for  discussion.     Young  men  in 
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the  ordinary  pursuits  of  life  were  thus  brought  to  employ  their  thoughts 
ou  subjects  which  a  few  years  ago  were  considered  as  the  property  of 
professors  and  professional  students.  The  mental  stimulus  of  such 
pursuits  roused  new  energies,  and  recreated  those  exhausted  by  toil, 
and  in  this  blending  of  mental  progress  with  religious  principle,  the 
ends  of  these  associations  were  attained. 

Mr.  John  Lilwall,  in  his  paper  <  On  the  Enslaved  Condition  of 
the  Journeyman  Baker,'  *  stated  that  in  London,  as  also  in  some  of 
the  larger  provincial  towns,  the  journeymen  bakers  are  required  to 
work  both  night  and  day,  commencing  their  labour  at  1 1  p.m.,  and 
rarely  finishing  before  4  p.m.  the  following  day.     In  a  large  number 
of  cases,  the  men  worked  continuously  on  from  Thursday  night  till 
Saturday  afternoon,  in  all  about  40  hours*  labour  at  a  stretch     Taking 
it  altogether,  it  would  be  found  that  a  large  proportion  of  them 
were  employed  weekly  for  the  almost  incredible  period  of  1 1 2  hours, 
averaging  upwards  of  18  hours  per  day  out  of  the  24,  reckoning  six 
days  to  the  week.     The  only  respite  they  had  during  the  period  they 
were  occupied  was  time  to  snatch  their  meals,  and  from  an  hour  to 
an  hour  and  a  half  during  the  night,  when  they  laid  themselves  down 
on  the  hard  boai*ds  in  the  bakehouse,  breathing  all  the  time  the  same 
hot  and  impure  air  which  they  inhaled  during  the  period  they  are 
employed,  and  not  daring  even  for  that  short  interval  to  trust  them- 
selves to  sleep  soundly,  lest  they  should  oversleep  themselves,  and 
thus  spoil  the  bread.     Mr.  Lilwall  went  on  to  show,  that  the  evil  of 
overwork  was  greatly  aggravated  by  the  circumstance  that  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  London  bakehouses  are  underground,  with  bad  drainage, 
that  they  were,  in  short,  the  veriest  dungeons,  being  dismal,  dirty, 
and  pestiferous,  frequently  making  the  men  quite  sick.     He  also 
stated  as  another  crying  grievance,  that  there  was,  in  too  many  in- 
stances, an  utter  absence  of  proper  sleeping  accommodation,  and  that 
in  the  case  of  some  of  the  *  underselling  shops,*  there  were  no  bed- 
rooms of  any  kind  provided  for  the  journeymen,  who,  consequently 
were  obliged  to  sleep  in  the  bakehouse  on  the  hard  boards,  or  on  sacks, 
as  best  they  could.     He  then  adduced  evidence  to  show  the  injury 
inflicted  upon  the  health  of  those  men  by  the  evils  to  which  they  are 
exposed,  quoting  among  other  eminent  authorities.  Dr.  Guy  of  King's 
College,  who  states  that  they  are  '  an  extremely  sickly  body  of  men.' 
To  show  the  exhaustion  which  they  sufier,  Mr.  Lilwall  stated  that  a 
master  baker  had  informed  him  that,  when  a  journeyman,  he  has 
often  atter  ringing  the  bell  at  the  house  of  a  customer,  fallen  asleep 
before  the  servant  could  reach  the  door,  and  that  after  returning 
home,  and  when  taking  his  tea,  he  had  frequently  '  dropped  ofi"  with 
the  food  in  his  mouth.     Most  unhappily,  he  said,  the  evil  did  not 
stop  here,  the  consequences  of  the  system  to  the  higher  nature  of  the 
men  being  still  more  melancholy  and  ruinous.     One  man  had  told 
him,  that  out  of  nine  journeymen  who  were  employed  in  the  same 
establishment,   no   one  excepting  himself  ever  entered  a  place  of 
worship.    Another  man  had  informed  him  that '  he  had  lived  in  Lon- 
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don  about  fifteen  years,  had  resided  in  six  different  establishments,  and 
that  he  could  not  remember  the  case  of  one  single  fellow- workman 
attending  a  place  of  worship  regularly  during  the  whole  of  that 
lengthened  period.'  It  was  said  that  the  men  are  so  languid  that 
they  often  do  not  so  much  as  change  their  dress  on  Sunday,  but  either 
sleep  during  the  part  of  the  day  when  they  are  not  engaged  with 
the  '  bakings,'  or  spend  their  time  in  drinking  at  houses  of  call. 
Mr.  Lilwall  then  described  what  measures  had  been  taken  by  Lord 
Ebury,  Dr.  Guy,  and  other  philanthropic  persons  to  improve  the 
condition  of  this  sadly  oppressed  body  of  men,  referring  also  to  the 
movement  which  has  recently  been  commenced  in  the  metropolis  on 
their  behalf.  The  great  object  aimed  at  was  to  abolish  night- work, 
and  to  restrict  their  period  of  labour  to  12  hours  per  day,  inclusive  of 
meals.  If  the  public,  he  said,  would  but  deny  themselves  the  un- 
wholesome luxury  of  hot  rolls  for  breakfast,  there  would  then  be  no 
real  necessity  for  the  men  beginning  work  before  half-after  five  or 
six  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  mentioned  that  several  master  bakers 
had  already  arranged  for  their  men  to  commence  at  4  a.m.  in  lieu  of 
1 1  P.M.,  and  suggested  that  the  public  shoidd  support  the  tradesmen 
who  had  thus  taken  the  initiative  in  this  important  social  reform. 
Mr.  Lilwall  thought  t^at  while  an  appeal  to  Parliament  was  in  the 
abstract  undesirable  in  such  cases,  nevertheless,  where  such  grave 
evils  existed,  and  if  it  should  ultimately  prove  that  they  could  not 
be  suppressed  by  any  other  means,  it  would  then  be  incumbent  on 
the  legislature  to  interfere  as  had  been  done  with  such  beneficial 
results  in  the  case  of  the  Factory  Act. 

Dr.  Oqle  contributed  a  paper  *  On  Professional  Remuneration,'  in 
which  he  proposed  that  physicians  should  be  paid,  or  rather  pre-paid, 
yearly  for  attendance  within  certain  hours,  with  special  fees  for 
special  services. 

Mr.  S.  Broome  sent  a  communication  showing  the  good  effects  of 
encouraging  flower  gardening  among  the  working  classes.* 

Mr.  J.  0.  WiLKS,  in  a  paper  *  On  Bastardy  in  the  Rural  Districts,' 
pointed  out  the  prevalence  of  this  evil  in  the  southern  counties  of 
England.  Among  the  causes  which  promoted  that  prevalence,  he 
enumerated  the  healthy  animalism  of  the  country  people,  and  the 
weakness  of  safeguards,  moral  principle,  self-respect,  and  public 
opinion.  He  remarked  that,  connected  with  this  animalism  was  the 
low  estimation  in  which,  from  earliest  boyhood,  the  English  labourer 
is  accustomed  to  hold  the  other  sex.  Much  might  be  done  during 
the  time  of  school  training  towards  educating  the  sexes  in  a  proper 
regard  for  each  other,  and  herein  consisted  the  great  value  of  mixed 
schools.  Their  healthy  moral  effect,  when  well  managed,  was  very 
great.  With  regard  to  the  want  of  religious  or  moral  principle,  he 
said,  *  The  religious  teaching  of  our  parochial  schools  has  too  often 
very  little  of  the  practical  in  it.  Go  into  a  village  school,  and  you 
will  notice  some  nice-looking  girl,  who  is  the  special  pet  of  the  par- 
sonage.    Always  respectf\il,  regular  at  school,  unfailing  at  church, 
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her  voice  in  every  response,  overflowing  with  catechism,  texts,  and 
hymns,  she  is  the  pattern  child  of  the  schooL  Wait  a  few  ywuns,  and 
then  ask  after  that  girL  You  learn  that  she  is  now  one  of  those 
unwedded  mothers  who  are  an  astonishment  and  perplexity  to  the 
good  rector's  wife.  For  the  poor  girl's  instructors  forgot  to  arm  her 
against  the  real  dangers  that  surrounded  her.'  On  the  want  of  self- 
respect,  he  said,  '  The  spirit  of  pauperisai,  like  a  foul  canoer,  is  eating 
out  the  very  hc^rt  and  vigour  of  the  people,  too  often  fostered  hy  the 
benevolent  friends  of  the  poor.  When  in  the  benevolent  lady  the 
love  of  power  is  combined  with  a  narrowness  of  thought  and  a  petti- 
ness of  temper,  the  effect  upon  the  poor  to  whom  she  attempts  to 
minister  is  very  demoralizing.  The  love  of  patronizing  the  poor  and 
constantly  interfering  in  their  concerns,  does  much  to  br^Jc  down 
their  self-dependence  and  self-respect'  It  is  hard  for  the  English 
labourer  to  keep  a  spirit  of  self-dependence  and  self-respect  with  the 
pauperizing  influences  of  the  hall  and  the  parsonage  against  him,  and 
the  £Eurmer  doing  all  in  his  power  to  hold  him  in  a  position  of  serfdom. 
But  the  grand  obstacle  in  the  way  of  raising  the  standard  of  morality 
amongst  the  peasantry,  Mr.  Wilks  holds  to  be  the  low  state  of  public 
opinion  among  them.  Connected  with  these  two  last  causes  is  the 
encouragement  given  by  the  Poor-law.  The  peasant  girl  knows  that 
she  will  receive  a  weekly  out-door  allowance  for  her  child,  and  she 
reckons  upon  it  as  so  much  addition  to  her  incoma  For  the  remedy 
of  this  evil,  our  hope  must  be  in  those  who  shall  hereafter  be  the 
wives  and  mothers  of  English  peasants.  Healthful  amusements,  an 
interest  in  the  world  of  nature  and  of  books,  singing,  taste  in  dress, 
whatever  increases  their  mental  resources  and  elevates  them  in  their 
own  esteem,  would  tend,  he  believed,  to  strengthen  their  virtue. 
Open  and  honourable  courtship  he  insists  upon.  '  It  is  a  melancholy 
fact,  but  they  will  keep  company  in  spite  of  the  clergyman  and  his 
ancient  ladies ;  the  only  question  is,  whether  it  is  to  be  open  and 
honourable,  or  illicit  and  clandestine  meetings  in  the  public-house.  It 
is  much  to  be  lamented,  but  they  will  dance  ;  the  only  question  is, 
shall  the  holiday  dance  be  on  the  village  green,  in  the  presence  of  their 
elders  and  betters,  or  shall  it  be  in  the  large  room  at  the  not  very 
respectable  "  Three  Bells."' 

Mr.  William  Wood  contributed  a  paper  '  On  Benevolent  Efforts 
for  the  Protection  of  Chimney-sweeping  Climbing  Boys,  with  some 
examples  of  the  cruelty  of  the  system.'  This  paper  contained  startling 
facts  as  to  the  prevalence  in  some  parts  of  England  of  the  practice, 
effectually  put  down  in  London  and  other  large  towns,  of  employing 
children  in  sweeping  chimneys,  a  practice  invariably  productive  of 
cruelty  and  degradation,  and  as  unnecessary  as  cruel.  To  state  the 
existence  of  this  evil,  is  to  help  to  put  it  down  entirely. 

Mr.  P.  H.  Holland  read  a  paper '  On  the  Loss  of  Life  in  Coal  Mines.' 
The  chief  object  of  the  paper  was  to  show,  first,  the  extraordinary 
proportion  of  deaths  from  accidents  among  colliei-s,  caused  to  a  great 
extent  by  disregard  of  precautionary  arrangements  legally  ordered  to 
be  observed';  and,  secondly,  to  prove  that,  if  the  loss  occasioned  by 
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avoidable  accidents  were  borne  by  the  coal  owners,  they  would  in  all 
probability  be  greatly  diminished  in  frequency,  and  at  least  that  the 
sufferings  occasioned  by  them  would  be  greatly  mitigated.  Among  a 
collier  population  of  less  than  a  quarter  of  a  million,  a  thousand  are 
annually  killed,  being  more  than  four  per  thousand,  which  is  eight  or 
ten  times  tlie  average  of  deaths  fram  violence,  excluding  dangerous 
occupations,  homicides,  and  suicides.  Mr.  Holland  contended 
that  if,  in  addition  to  penalties  for  non-observance  of  regula- 
tions, coal  owners  were  compelled  to  compensate  those  injured,  or 
the  families  of  those  killed,  in  consequence  of  such  legally-punishable 
neglect,  accidents  would  both  be  less  frequent,  and  also  suffering 
less  severe  from  those  which  did  happen.  At  present  it  is 
difficult  for  a  collier  to  get  substantial  damages,  and  doubtful 
whether  a  claim  for  compensation  can  be  maintained  at  law, 
unle^  the  accident  be  the  proved  consequence  of  the  defendant's 
direct  act  or  default,  whereas  it  is  generally  from  the  act  or  default 
of  some  person  employed  by  him,  t.  e.,  of  a  fellow  servant  of  the  sufferer. 
The  theory  of  the  law  appears  to  be,  that  a  man  by  undertaking  to 
work  undertakes  to  bear  all  its  risks ;  but  it  is  unjust  to  assume  that 
he  legally  undertakes  to  bear  illegal  risks,  and  risks  are  illegal  which 
arise  from  neglect  of  precautionary  regulations  which  the  coal 
owner  or  his  servants  are  punishable  for  neglecting.  Tt  is  unjust 
that  the  sufferer  from  such  should  not  be  able  to  enforce  compensa- 
tion, still  more  pali)ably  unjust  is  it  that  the  widows  and  orphans  of 
those  killed  should  be  thereby  reduced  to  pauperism,  or  the  cost  of 
their  maintenance  thrown  upon  the  wholly  innocent  ratepayers. 

At  present  coal  owners  who  do  obey  the  law,  by  adopting  the  pre- 
cautious ordered  under  the  authority  of  the  Act,  are  obliged  to  sell 
their  coal  in  comj^etition  with  those  who  save  such  expenses,  and 
cruelly  expose  their  men  to  needless  danger.  If  all  were  obliged 
either  to  adopt  precautions  alike,  or  pay  for  injuries  apparently  re- 
sulting &om  their  neglect,  unless  it  were  proved  they  did  not  so 
result,  those  who  do  now  obey  the  law  would  be  protected  against 
the  unjust  competition  of  those  who  do  not,  and  it  would  soon  become 
evident  to  all — what  the  most  enlightened  coal  managers  are  well 
convinced  of — that  the  good  management  which  saves  life  saves  money 
also,  if  the  money  losses  of  personal  injuries  were  borne,  as  they  ought 
to  be,  by  those  who  cause  them.  It  ought  to  be  sufficient,  in  order  to 
enforce  compensation  for  the  sufferer  or  his  family,  to  prove  that  some 
precaution  legally  ordered  to  be  observed  has  been  neglected  either 
habitually  or  in  this  particular  instance,  either  by  the  master,  or  by  those 
whom  he  alone  can  effectually  control,  and  that  the  neglected  precaution 
was  the  probable  cause  of  the  injury;  no  proof,  on  the  contrary,  being 
given  that  it  was  not  the  real  cause.  If,  for  example,  a  mine  explodes, 
it  proves,  first,  that  the  Act  of  1855  has  not  been  obeyed,  which  directs 
that '  an  adequate  amount  of  ventilation  shall  be  constantly  produced  in 
all  collieries,  to  dilute  and  render  harmless  gases  to  such  an  extent  as 
that  the  working  places  of  the  pits  and  levels  of  such  collieries  shall, 
under  ordinary  circumstances,  be  in  a  fit  state  for  working,'  and  it 
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also  renders  nearly  certain  a  breach  of  the  special  mie  hy  which 
colliers  are  forbidden  to  enter  any  miDe  nntil  it  shall  have  been  exa- 
mined hy  means  of  a  lamp,  and  found  safa 

If  the  simple  and  common  rule  were  universally  followed,  of  not 
allowing  any  unprotected  light  in  any  mine,  unless  and  until  the  part 
of  the  mine  worked  was  found  safe,  there  could  be  no  explomons, 
except  in  those  rare  instances  in  which  an  explosive  mixture  of 
gases  and  air  is  rapidly  formed.  Mr.  Maokworth  reported  that  72 
out  of  73  explosions,  and  171  out  of  172  deaths,  were  attributable  to 
the  use  of  naked  lights,  and  that  out  of  11 54  deaths  from  explosions 
reported  in  five  years,  12  only  occurred  where  safety  lamps  had 
been  used,  all  of  which  were  in  a  defective  state.  Mr.  Kenyon 
Black  weirs  evidence  confirms  this.  He  says  that '  out  of  1099  deaths, 
7  only  were  with  safety  lamps,  and  adds  that  no  instance  has  been 
pro])erly  authenticated  of  explosion  from  a  proper  safety  lamp;  and 
in  the  most  dangerous  mines  of  England,  where  the  discharge  of  fire- 
damp IB  greatest,  but  where  locked  safety  lamps  are  exclusively  used, 
explosions  are  almost  unknown.' — (Colliery  Keport,  1857,  p.  123.) 

In  the  northern  district,  where  nearly  one-fifth  of  the  total  col- 
liers are  employed,  the  average .  number  killed  per  annum  by  explo- 
sion is  only  21,  out  of  a  total  of  248.  If  the  average  loss  of  life 
were  reduced,  as  with  equal  care  it  might  be,  to  the  average  of  the 
north,  instead  of  1984  killed  during  the  last  eight  years,  there  would 
have  been  only  845.  That  is  to  say,  tliat  1139  have  been  needlessly 
killed  in  eight  years,  and  that  142  lives  are  annually  thrown  away, 
because  the  precautions  proved  to  be  effectual  in  Durham  are  not 
observed  in  Yorkshire,  Lancashire,  Staffordshire,  Wales,  &c.  If  those 
simple  precautions  were  universally  observed,  loss  of  life  from  explo- 
sion would  be  rare  indeed. 

Is  it  unreasonable  to  expect  that  the  safety  of  all  mines  shall  be 
raised  to  the  standard  of  those  of  Durham,  which  are  naturally  among 
the  most  dangerous  ?  Is  it  too  much  to  require  that  the  Act  directing 
due  ventilation  shall  be  obeyed,  and  that  the  possibility  of  having  an 
unguarded  light  in  an  explosive  atmosphere  shall  be  prevented  1 

The  roost  dangerous  pajii  of  the  collier's  employment  seems  to  be  in 
the  shaft,  for  though  most  of  them  pass  but  a  small  portion  of  their 
time  in  or  near  the  shafts,  more  than  one-fifth  of  the  deaths  occur 
there.  That  many  of  these  dangers  may  be  guarded  against  is  proved 
by  the  fact  that  many  of  them  occur  which  the  most  simple  precau- 
tions would  certainly  have  prevented.  For  instance,  men  could  not 
be  killed  by  fulling  stones  or  coals  if  the  cages  were  properly  covered. 
Few  are  thrown  out  of  the  baskets  or  skips  when  cages  with  i)roper 
guide-rods  are  used.  Few  are  drawn  over  the  pulleys  when  there  are 
proper  indicators,  signals,  and  breaks,  and  when  the  engine-driver's 
attention  is  not  distracted  by  other  duties.  To  neglect  such  means 
of  safety  is  penal,  but  they  are  neglected,  because  their  observance 
causes  expense  and  trouble,  and  is  not  evidently  and  dii*ectly  remune- 
rative, though  indirectly  highly  profitable. 

Can  it  with  any  show  of  justice  be  contended  that  those  who  cruelly 
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and  illegallj  permit  aooidentB  so  destruotive  of  life  to  occur,  which  they 
might  80  certainly  prevent,  should  be  allowed  to  throw  upon  others 
the  cost  of  maintaining  those  thereby  reduced  from  comfort  to  want  ? 
Upon  whom  ought  such  loss  justly  to  fall )  Clearly  not  upon  the 
&milies  of  those  killed,  who  must  inevitably  suffer  so  deeply  in  addi- 
tion to  pecuniary  loss,  and  who  have  done  nothing  to  cause,  and 
could  do  little  to  prevent,  their  misfortune.  Clearly  not  upon  the 
charitable,  who  have  difficulty  in  meeting  other  claims  on  their  bene- 
volenca  Nor  upon  the  ratepayers  of  the  parish  which  is  so  unfortu- 
nate as  to  be  the  scene  of  such  disasters.  It  is  dear  that  those  alone 
who  profit  by  a  dangerous  employment  should  pay  for  its  risks,  and 
that  any  loss  which  might  have  been  avoided  by  care  should  fkll  as 
exclusively  as  possible  upon  those  who  could  and  who  ought  to  observe 
and  enforce  precautions. 

The  cost  of  precautions,  and  of  accidents  which  occur  in  spite  of 
them,  should  be  borne  by  the  consumers  of  ooaL  The  loss  occasioned 
by  accidents  which  might  be  avoided,  but  are  not,  should  be  borne  by 
those  whose  culpable  negligence  or  cruel  parsimony  was  the  cause  of 
them. 

This  just  and  beneficial  result  might  be  attained  by  one  of  two  plans 
— by  such  an  extension  of  Lord  Campbell's  Act  as  would  secure  com- 
pensation to  the  &milies  of  those  killed  apparently  in  consequence  of 
the  neglect  of  any  of  the  precautionary  regulations  legally  ordered  to 
be  observed,  unless  it  can  be  proved  that  the  death  was  caused  by  the 
deceased  himself.  Tn  short,  that  proved  neglect,  the  probable  cause 
of  the  injury,  should  be  prvmd  faaie  evidence  that  it  was  the  real 
cause,  and  that  coal  owners  should  compensate  for  injury  suffered  by 
those  they  employ  in  consequence  of  breach  of  law  either  by  them- 
selves or  by  their  agents.  The  object  would,  however,  be  much  more 
perfectly  attained  if  no  one  were  allowed  to  work  in  any  colliery 
without  being  insured  against  death  by  accident,  to  a  sufficient  amoimt 
to  secure  his  &.mily  from  destitution,  which  would  have  the  effect  of 
compelling  those  to  bear  the  loss  who  profit  by  the  labour,  and  who 
can  most  control  the  result. 

The  effect  might  possibly  be  to  raise  the  price  of  coal  in  an  inappre- 
ciable extent.  A  single  penny  a  ton  on  the  66,900,000  tons  annually 
raised,  would  be  278,750^.  a  year,  or  more  than  enough  to  purchase 
annuities  equal  to  io«.  a  week  for  an  average  of  ten  years,  for  the 
&milies  now  rendered  destitute  by  a  thousand  colliers  being  annually 
killed,  even  supposing,  contrary  to  all  probability,  strong  motives  for 
extra  precaution  produced  no  extra  safely. 

Can  it,  however,  be  doubted  how  such  a  plan  would  operate  %  For 
instance,  Lundhill  Colliery  exploded  because  it  was  not  worked  with 
safety  lamps,  and  189  persons  were  killed.  There  is  no  intention  of 
holdmg  up  tiie  proprietors  to  spedal  reprobation ;  probably  they  were 
advised  that  to  use  the  safety-hgnps  was  an  unnecessary  expense. 
After  the  explosion  some  lamps  were  found  open. 

Would  lamps  which  could  not  be  opened,  and  which  might  have 
been  supplied  to  every  miner  for  less  than  100/.,  have  been  thought  an 
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unnecessary  expense  if  the  alternative  had  been  either  using  them  or 
paying,  say  lool,  every  year,  extra  insurance  against  death  by  acci- 
dent ?  Is  it  not  morally  certain  that  locked  safety-lamps  would  alone 
have  been  used,  that  most  of  the  189  then  killed  would  be  now  living, 
their  wives  would  not  have  been  widows,  nor  their  children  orphans, 
their  mothers  childless,  nor  their  households  desolate ;  or,  if  contrary 
to  all  reasonable  expectation,  and  notwithstanding  all  care,  the  explo- 
sion had  happened,  a  whole  village  might  indeed  have  had  to  mourn 
for  their  dead,  but  would  not  have  been  pauperized.  Mothers  would 
have  wept  over  their  orphaned  children,  but  the  holiness  of  their  grief 
would  not  have  been  mixed  with  fear  of  seeing  those  children  pining 
from  want,  or  of  being  compelled  to  consign  them  to  the  workhouse. 
Where  the  plan  failed — and  it  would  rarely  fell — ^in  preventing  such 
catastrophes,  it  would  at  least  aUeviate  the  disaster. 

It  may  probably  be  objected  that  it  would  be  unjust  for  Parliament 
to  insist  that  colliers  shall  be  specially  protected  against  death  by 
accident,  unless  prepared  to  apply  the  same  principle  to  all  other 
workmen.  It  may  be  true  that  the  principle  ought  to  be  extended  to 
other  workmen,  but  that  is  not  a  necessary  consequence.  Parliament 
has  already  determined  that  a  class  exposed  to  such  excessive  and 
peculiar  dangers  as  colliers,  shall  be  protected  by  special  law,  and 
Parliament  may  quite  consistently  determine  to  increase  that  special 
protection  without  being  justly  called  upon  to  extend  it  to  other 
classes  of  workmen,  for  whom  the  necessity  for  protection  is  less 
glaringly  apparent.  Colliers  require  more  than  usual  protection, 
because  they  are  exposed  to  peculiar  danger,  are  more  isolated  from 
the  rest  of  the  community  than  most  other  workmen,  and  therefore 
less  than  others  under  the  protection  of  the  ordinary  law  and  of  public 
supervision,  and  because  accidents  among  them  are  not  only  more 
numerous,  but  when  they  occur,  as  they  often  do,  so  as  to  destroy 
many  men  in  one  little  village,  they  are  productive  of  misery  more 
than  usually  intense. 

The  question,  then,  is  not  the  expediency  and  duty  of  extending 
special  protection  against  special  danger,  for  that  is  admitted  by  the 
Act  of  1855,  ^^^  rather  to  determine  how  that  special  protection,  so 
urgently  required,  can  be  most  effectually,  and  with  least  annoyance, 
extended.  Would  it  not  be  better,  instead  of  very  greatly  increasing 
the  number  and  authority  of  the  inspectors,  and  the  severity  of 
penal  law,  to  throw  the  responsibility  of  the  loss  produced  by  accidents 
upon  those  who  can  do  most  to  prevent  them  ? 

K  it  be  objected  that  it  is  hard  to  select  coal-mine  owners  as  the 
only  victims  of  such  new  legislation,  who  are  very  likely  not  more 
negligent  of  their  duties  to  their  workmen  than  other  employers,  it 
may  be  replied  that  the  effects  of  their  negligence  are  more  evident. 
That  the  loss  of  a  thousand  lives  a  year  out  of  less  than  a  quarter  of 
a  million  employed,  together  with  a  still  greater  multitude  lamed, 
crushed,  blinded,  burnt,  and  injured  in  every  conceivable  way,  is  too 
great  an  evil  to  be  left  unredressed ;  and  unless  it  can  be  shown  that 
in  any  other  trade  the  men  are  as  much  exposed,  as  helpless,  and  their 
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class  as  easily  defined,  it  is  just  to  require  that  colliers  should  be  pro- 
tected more  than  others.  It  maj,  moreover^  be  reasonably  ass^ted 
that  the  efiect  would  be  beneficial  to  such  owners  as  do  their  duty  of 
protecting  their  workmen  from  illegal  risks,  by  sheltering  them  from 
the  unfiur  competition  of  those  who  unjustly  and  cruelly  avoid  the 
expenses  of  precautions  they  are  by  law  ordered  to  observe  and  to 
have  observed. 

It  would  not  be  an  unjust  or  impolitic  extension  of  Lord  Campbell's 
Act  to  include  under  its  protection  colliers  who  are  injured  by  the  illegal 
act  of  their  masters,  or  of  those  employed  by  them,  by  making  them 
liable  for  the  cost  of  maintenance  of  the  fiunilies  of  those  killed  in  their 
employ,  unless  the  accident  were  the  &ult  of  the  sufferer  himself ;  for  it 
is  clear  that  in  every  other  case  the  accident  must  have  been  the  result 
either  of  bad  management  or  of  the  inevitably  dangerous  character  of 
the  employment  In  the  first  and  largest  class  of  cases,  the  owners 
clearly  ought  to  pay,  and  in  the  last,  it  is  more  just  and  politic  that 
the  inevitable  losses  attending  the  getting  of  coal  should  be  paid  in 
the  form  of  a  slight  and  scarcely  appreciable  increase  to  its  cost  than 
that  the  fiunilies  of  those  killed  in  getting  it  should  be  reduced  to  abject 
want,  and  the  ratepayers  burdened  for  their  support ;  especially  is  it 
expedient,  as  the  certain  result  would  be  to  direct  the  same  degree  of 
attention,  care,  skill,  and  outlay  to  prevent  accidents,  as  are  now  em- 
ployed in  improving  the  economicsJ  working  of  mines,  and  probably 
wiUi  as  much  succes& 

Although  a  system  of  life  assurance  would  undoubtedly  be  very 
beneficial  to  the  men  employed,  to  their  fiumlies,  and  to  ^e  public 
generally,  and  probably  to  the  coal  owners  themselves,  the  expediency 
may  be  doubted  of  attempting  to  enforce  it  by  law.  There  can,  how- 
ever, be  no  doubt  those  who  should,  because  they  alone  effectually  can, 
enforce  precautionary  regulations,  the  observance  of  which  is  authori- 
tatively directed,  ought  to  be  held  civilly  responsible  for  neglect  which 
is  both  morally  and  legally  criminal,  and  that  the  loss  occasioned  by 
such  illegal  neglect  ought  not  to  be  borne  exclusively  by  the  innocent 
and  helpless  fiumlies  of  the  sufferers. 


THE   END. 
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